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TO OUR EXCHANGES. 



The programme of the August meeting at 
Lancaster, with the railroad arrangements so 
far as they have been completed, will be found 
in this issue. It speaks for itself without 
any word of commendation from us, and 
the Executive Committee will more than 
make good its promises. Will our newspaper 
exchanges, in all parts of the State, favor the 
Association and the Journal, by calling atten- 
tion prominently to the programme as well as 
to the time and place of meeting. Don't for- 
get, friends, that Lancaster is a good old town, 
ind easy of access from all parts of the State. 



PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 



The Seventeenth Annual Session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association will 
be held in the Court House, in the city of 
Lancaster, on the 9th, loth, and nth of August 
next. The following will be the order of ex- 
ercises, subject only to those unavoidable changes 
which circumstances so often compel. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, August 9th. 

9 A. M. — Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

10 A. M. — Organization and opening ex- 
ercises. 

loi A. M. — Address of Welcome, by David 
Evans, Esq., Superintendent of Lancaster Co. 
Response by the Association. 

Address — On behalf of the Local Committee 
—Col. Wm. L. Bear, Chairman. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 P. M. — Enrollment, Business, &c. 

3 p. M. — Inaugural address by the President, 
Prof. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa 



Discussion of the Report of Committee on 
Permanent Certificates made at the last session. 
To be opened by J. A. M. Passmore, Esq.> 
Pottsville, Pa. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Reading of a paper by Prof. J. H. Shumaker,. 
Chambersburg. Topic — The Preparation of 
Boys for a course of collegiate study. 

Discussion — Should Public High Schools 
prepare pupils for -College ? To be opened by 
Geo. L. Maris, County Superintendent of 
Chester County, and Henry Houck, Deputy- 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST loth. 
MORNING SESSION 9 o'CLOCK. 

Opening exercises and enrollment of members. 

Report — Graded course of study for coun- 
try schools, by Prof. James McNaughton,. 
Corry, Pa. Discussion of the Report. *•' 

Reading of a paper by Prof, J. N. Beistle^ 
Topic — The Reading of the Bible in the Com- 
mon Schools. 

Discussion — What course should be pur- 
sued by the Educator to promote relig- 
ious culture? Rev. C. Cornforth, Harrisburg;, 
Prof. W. E. Cavery, Chester Springs, Pa. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 p. M. — Reading of a paper by W. J. Mil- 
liken, County Superintendent McKean county* 

Topic — Civil Government. 

Discussion of above paper. 

Report — State Aid to Permanent Teachers^ 
A, O. Newpher, A. M. 

Discussion of the Report. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Address : Austrian Schools — Wm. C. Cattell,. 
D. D., President Lafayette College. 

Discussion — What restrictions, if any, should 
be placed upon the State Normal Schools in 
respect to the grade of pupils they receive ? 
THURSDAY, AUGUST nth. 
MORNING SESSION. 

9 A. M. — Opening exercises and enrollment. 
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Reading of a paper by O. N. Shingle, of 
Chester county. Topic — Vocal music in com- 
mon schools. 

Discussion of the above topic. 

Discussion, — Ought the sexes to be educated 
together when they are, or may be, separated, 
as in cities and boroughs ? To be opened by 
James C. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 P. M. — Report of Executive Committee. 

Reports of other committees. 

3. p. M. — Address by M. Brosius, Esq., of 
Lancaster. Subject — Temperance, and its 
bearing upon the work of the teacher: 

Election of officers. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Short addresses by representative men in the 
various departments of educational labor. 

Resolutions and general business. 

The exercises will be interspersed witb vocal and 
instrumental music. 

The Executive Committee hope to be able 
to make one or more announcements in addition 
to the above, before the Programme is finally 
made up and distributed. The attention of 
Teachers is particularly requested to the topics 
here presented. They are believed to embody 
many of the vital questions of the day and 
hour ; and, as such, we hope that the friends of 
education will come prepared to discuss them 
fully. 

The Programme provides time for the full 
consideration of these interesting themes, and 
it is thought that such opportunity will be 
quite as likely to impart interest to the exerci- 
ses, and give real value to the meeting as a 
more extended array of Essays, Reports, and 
Addressess. 

The arrangements at Lancaster for the ac- 
commodation of members will, without doubt, 
be of the most satisfactory character. These 
are entrusted to a Local Committee, composed 
of active, earnest men, amply qualified both in 
head and heart to perform the duties assigned 
them, 

Tbe Expenses of members will be reduced to 
tbe lowest figure consistent with their comfort 
and independence. 

Particular attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Harding, the Ticket 
Agent of the Association. Persons who wish 
to come to the Association over the Railroads 
designated by him, must be-, careful to secure 
from him, in advance of the meeting, or- 
ders on the Local Agents for Excursion Tick- 
ets at reduced rates. Do not fail to draw up- 
on him for orders in time. He is now ready 
to accommodate all who may apply. This 



plan, although involving some time and trou- 
ble, will save much confusion at the meeting. 

Let all our educational interests he fully repre- 
sented at this meeting. The questions to be 
discussed embrace all — the College, the Acad- 
emy, the Normal School, and the Common 
School. 

All interested in the grand educational move- 
ments of the day are cordially invited to at- 
tend this meeting of the Association. 

Charles W. Deans, 

Chairman Ex, Committee. 

railroad arrangements. 

These ^re not yet completed, as important 
changes have necessitated unusual correspond- 
ence. Full lists will be published in the daily 
Press and Jge of the week containing July 19. 
At the same date circulars containing full lists 
will be forwarded to the city and county super- 
intendents. 

Free passes to return on 

Catasauqua and Fogellsville. 

Delaware and Hudson. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore Central. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville. 

West Chester and Philadelphia. 

Excursion tickets on 
Allegheny Valley. 
Catawissa. 
Cumberland Valley. 
Philadelphia and Reading, and branches. 

Special Notice. — By the following roads the 
rule in force is to issue no free passes ^ but to 
sell excursion tickets at tbe several stations to 
persons having orders from the proper officer. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

Lehigh and Susquehanna. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Northern Central. 

Oil Creek and Allegheny River. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia and Erie. 

Orders for excursion tickets on any part of 
these roads can be had by applying (stamp en- 
closed) to the undersigned, stating the points 
between which the ticket is to be used. The 
application should be made as early as possible 
to prevent mistake. 

C. H. Harding, Ticket Agents 
1223 Oxford-st., Philadelphia. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



The National Normal School Association 
will convene at Cleveland, on Monday, August 
1 5, for a two days' session. The first day's 
programme announces addresses from ths Pres* 
ident, Hon. John Ogden, of Nashville, and 
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Hon. J. L. Pickard, of" Chicago. The papers 
announced for Monday, are : The Course of 
stady for Normal Schools, by Prof. Wm. F. 
Phelps, of Minnesota ; the Treatment of Dun- 
ces, by Miss Fanny M. Jackson, of Phila- 
delphia ; Model Schools in connection with 
Normal Schools, by President Richard Edwards, 
of Illinois ; and Vocal Music in Schools, by 
George B. Loomis, of Indianapolis. On Tues- 
day, papers will be read on the Recitations of 
Popii Teachers, by A. G. Boyden, of Bridge- 
water, Mass ; Place and value of Object Les- 
sons, by Miss D. A. Lathrop, of Cincinnati ; 
Application of Mental Science to Teaching, 
by Prof. J. W. Dickinson, of Westheld.Mass.; 
Means of Providing the Mass of Teachers 
with Professional Instruction, by Prof. S. H. 
White, of Peoria, Illinois. The gentlemen 
named above, with one or two exceptions, are 
Principals of Normal Schools in their respective 
localities. General discussion is expected up- 
on each of the subjects treated. 

The National Teachers' Association will 
convene on Wednesday for a three days' ses- 
sion. The following is the programme as pub- 
lished : 

WlDM KDAY : 

9 A. M. Opening Exercises. 

Addresses of Welcome. Response and Address by the 
President. 

Transaction oi Business, including the Appointment of 
Committees, Announcements, &c. 

Presentation of Reports from Committees appointed at 
tbe meeting of the Association in Trenton, N. J. ; the 
Reports to be subsequently discussed and acted upon at 
the pleasure of the Association. 

Report upon the Revision of the Constitution of the 
Association, by Prof S. H. White, Principal of Normal 
School, Peoria, 111. 

Report upon a " National University,*' by Dr J. W. 
Hoyt, President of Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters. 

Report upon the '^ Decimal System of Weights and 
Measures," by James B. Thompson, LL. D., New York. 

2.30 p. M. A Paper by Prof. £. A. Sheldon, Principal 
of Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Subject : — " The 
Proper Work of a Primary School.*' 

Tbe Paper will be followed by practical exercises in 
teaching, and a discussion. 

8 ?. M. Address by President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Thursday : 

9 A. M. Miscellaneous Business. 

9.30 A. M. A Paper by Eben Tourjee, Mus. Doc, 
Director of New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass. Subject : — '^ Music in its Relations to Common 
School Education.** 

The subject of the Paper will be illustrated with prac- 
tical exercises given by classes of children taken from the 
public schools of Cleveland, under the direction of Prof. 
Stewart, and will afterwards be discussed. 

2.30 ?. M. A Paper by Prof. George A. Chase, Princi- 
pal of Female High School, Louisville, Ky. Subject: — 
**The Motives and Means which should be made promi- 
nent in School Discipline and Instruction.** 



Discussion of the Subject. 

4.30 p. M. Lecture by Gen. John Eaton, jr.. National 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. Sub- 
ject : — " The Relation of the National Government to 
Public Education." 

Friday : 

9 A. M. Miscellaneous Business. 

9.45 A. M. A Paper by L S. Baker, Esq., Principal of 
Skinner Grammar School, Chicago, 111. Subject : — 
'* The Claims of English Grammar in Common Schools. 

Discussion of the Subject. 

1 1 A. M. A Lecture by Hon A. S. Kissell, State 
Superintendent of Schools in Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Subject : — " The Duty of the State with reference to 
Higher Education.'* 

2.30 p. M. A Paper by Z. G. Willson, Esq., Principal 
of Clinton Grammar School, St. Louis, Mo. Subject : — 
" The Use and Abuse of Text-books in Schools.*' 

Discussion of the Subject. 

8 p. M. Lecture by Hon. Frederick A. Sawyer, United 
States Senator from South Carolina. Subject : — " Free 
Common Schools — What they can do for a State.** 

Closing Exercises. 

Railroad Arrangements for National As- 
sociations AT Cleveland. 
Teachers and friends of education residing 
in Pennsylvania or elsewhere desiring to pass 
over the Pennsylvania Central R. ^,, the Pbila- 
delphia and Erie ^ R, R,, or the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh R, jR., in going to and coming from 
the National Educational Associations which 
convene at Cleveland on Monday, Aug. 1 5th, 
should send their names and addresses to the 
School Department, Harrisburg, Pa., by Au- 
gust 5th, and they will receive in return, 
*' orders " for excursion tickets which, upon 
being presented at any station on the roads 
named^ will secure for the holders such tickets 
at the reduced rates agreed upon by the several 
companies. Applications to receive attention 
must be made by August ^tb, as above indicated. 



VOL. XIX. 



We have so often announced to our readers 
the opening of a new volume, — probably 
oftener than any other educational Editor in the 
country, — that really we are at a loss to find 
something new for the occasion. In eighteen 
years of journalizing on one subject, and to a 
succession of readers of the same pursuits and 
similar wants, tastes and feelings — few undis- 
cussed subjects remain, and therefore few 
novelties can be promised. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for both parties, it is not novelty but 
pertinent truth, not fanciful speculations but 
solid facts and real principles that are needed. 
What these shdU/be during the coming year 
of the Journal; h were vain now to attempt 
to predict. Radical reform in school affairs, 
increase of parental co-operation, more efficient 
legislation, greater vigor in local administra- 
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tion, — these and scores of other improvements, 
have, from year to year, been promised and 
looked for ; and to the fall extent that each 
has been and is desirable, all have failed of 
realization. Still, though not yet perfected in 
any one feature or department, our school sys- 
tem, as a whole, has been regularly and sym- 
metrically advancing in efficiency, acceptance 
and usefulness; and at the present moment 
stands higher and promises better than ever it 
did before. 

Under these circumstances, all that the 
Journal can do is to pledge itself to record 
every step made in the career of progress, to 
encourage with its support every act and pro- 
ject looking towards improvement, to warn 
against mistakes and dangers, when perceived, 
and to offer such suggestions of improvement 
as its central position and long experience shall 
justify. 

To this quiet but not useless province it will 
confine itself; — feeling that while, younger and 
fresher agencies may be doing a more active 
and attractive work abroad in the schools and 
amongst the Teachers, Directors and Superin- 
tendents — not forgetting that most important 
educational class of all, the Parents, — its own 
quiet labors may occasionally strengthen the 
hands of all, and possibly count for an element 
in the great whole. 

The Journaly then, will go on as usual, — 

adapting itself, without servility to the changing 

circumstances and men of the educational era 

in which it lives, and controlling fcfr good, as 

far as it can, the projects and events of the 

coming year. In this labor it bespeaks the 

support and concurrence of all who feel that 

the school-world, like the great world of which 

it forms a part, is fashioned less by sudden 

changes and sparkling projects of perfection, 

than by slow growth in the right direction, and 

by steadfastly holding on to that which has 

been found good, and which, by continuance, 

promises better. 

# - ■ 

THE TEACHER'S VACATION. 



During the months of July, August and 
September — not covering the whole of these 
three months, as it should, but somewhere 
within them, — the teacher's resting time usu- 
ally occurs. And we have often thought that, 
as affairs are now arranged, very many mem- 
bers of the profession derive less benefit than 
they would from the closure of the schools and 
the cessation of their professional labors. 
Often the very next week after the end of the 
term sees the teacher on the wing to an educa- 
tional association, or to a tour abroad, having 



some reference to school affiiirs. But whether 
or not professional, a trip from borne covering 
a large portion of the vacation is taken by 
many — probably by the majority. Now, for 
our part, — whether owing to advancing age or 
to a love of home which has always been felt 
and never yet been regretted or found to be 
prejudicial in any respect — what we most en- 
joy after labor of any kind, is, not to run away 
from the scene of the labor and forget it, bat 
to remain near it, and, while enjoying the in- 
terval of relieffrom toil, to think of, and prepare 
the mind and feelings for its renewal. In fact, 
on looking back over a life not distinguished by 
many great successes, but yet occasionally cheer- 
ed by an effective thought or deed, we find that 
most of our successes have been the fruit of 
calm thought given during leisure hours, to- 
ward some project or duty that was known to 
be before us in the inevitable future. Little of 
such inspiration or aid have we ever derived 
from others or from travel ; and probably, if 
closely scrutinized, most of the projects which 
have proven failures with others are those 
which have been adopted from abroad and from 
other and unsuitable circumstances, and which 
have not grown up from and out of one's own 
resources and thorough knowledge of himself 
and of the subject of his life action — his pro- 
fession. 

By the teacher, — more than any other per- 
son,— quiet and rest are needed, — not a change 
from the monotonous duties and constant strain 
of the school-room to the noise and whirl ot 
the outside world ; but a rest to restore the 
tone of his nervous system and to fill his mind 
for next year's wear and tear. To him also 
is indispensable the opportunity, while calmly 
taking this rest, of laying his plans — his plans, 
not the plans of others — for next year's duties, 
and therefore it has always seemed to us a want 
of energy, if indeed it be not evidence of posi- 
tive dislike for his calling, to see the teacher 
turn his back on home and the school-house, 
the instant the door of the latter closes at the 
end of the term. 

Better to rest at home, and by thought and 
reading prepare for coming duties, than to 
waste the vacation in excitement and travel,-— 
always excepting, of course, attendance at his 
own County and State Associations, if unfortu- 
nately they occur in vacation. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



June, with its roses and its cherries, has 
come and gone, and with it, also, the Trustees 
of the institution. Without special prepan- 
tion, except one day given by all hands to the 
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cleaning of the walks round the building, and 
other fixing up, we passed muster with some 
praise for improvement. The htm was pro- 
Bonnced in good order and to compare 
fiiTOrably with any they had passed on their 
way hither. The Faculty know that the classes 
are doing well — better than last year — though 
the Trustees had not time to visit the class 
rooms ; so that we have cause to be satisfied. A 
solid dinner of roast beef, and ham, and vege- 
ables — all the productions of the farm — and a 
dessert of ice cream, strawberries, and cherries 
— also of home production, came well in place. 
Unfortunately, the visit of the Trustees occurred 
during one of those wet days (the 15 th ulc.) 
that have made up, here, fully one-half of the 
month of June, and thus prevented that close 
inspection of the premises, and especially of 
the interesting test crops on the Experimental 
Farm, which was so much desired, and would 
have been so interesting and instructive. But 
at the next visit — on the 27th of July — we 
hope for better luck. 

Our barn-yard improvement was so far com- 
pleted, when the Trustees were here, as to 
show what the design is, and how it already 
operates. The lower part, and that most dis- 
tant from tRe front of the barn, has been ele- 
vated fully five feet ; a solid wall of that height 
at the lowest part, of three feet in thickness at 
the base, and resting on a foundation two feet 
in depth, and surmounted by a substantial post 
and board fence fivt feet in height around the 
yard, has been constructed, and on the inside 
stones and clay have been carted, so as to raise 
the surface up to the top of the wall at the 
front and sides, and so graded as to leave a hol- 
low in the centre of the yard — the fall being 
from the four sides toward the centre, and giv- 
ing it a dish shape. The fence being placed 
on the inside of the wall, and the wall itself 
capped with large flags six inches in thickness 
and two feet in width, there is a pleasant walk 
around the yard on the outside of the fence ; 
and the posts being thus on the inside of the 
wall, can be removed and renewed at any time 
in case of decay, without injury to the wall. 

In the wall itself and its foundation, there 
are two hundred and fifty cart loads of stone ; 
and in the grading of the yard there are eleven 
hundred cart loads — all picked off the fields — 
and thus far one hundred and Miy cart loads of 
clay have been put on the stones, though it 
will require about two hundred more in the 
fiill, after the manure now in the yard shall 
have been removed, to complete the job. 

On the whole, we are proud of our barn- 
yard, and when finished and nicely smoothed 
off, we shall confidently show it against any in ^ 



the State, or the Union, for cattle comfort, 
manure making and preserving, and for .conve- 
nience and cleanliness. 

About the middle of May the experiment of 
feeding our cattle in the bam*yard with green 
food, or soiling, as it is called, beginning with 
clover, was commenced, and goes on success- 
fully. It will be continued till after har- 
vest — say till the first of September. Different 
kinds of forage have been provided : Oats sown 
thick and early; oats and corn together- sown 
thick ; and com by itself, sown thick in drills. 
Further on in the season, a full report of the 
result, both in regard to the condition of the 
animals and the economy of food, and the in- 
crease of manure, will be made. 

The crops, generally, look well. The wheat, 
not very good in this valley, is as good as that 
of our neighbors, and better than we expected, 
from the light dressing of manure that was ap- 
plied. The barley is the best we have seen. 
The oats as good as any, and the grass a full crop. 

So far, the experiment of planting the corn 
with a drill has been quite a success. As soon as 
it was above ground, a double stroke of the cul- 
tivator was given, without the previous use of 
the flat harrow. This disposed of the slight 
ridges thrown up by the drill on each side of the 
rows of corn, and left between the rows the 
tracks of the cultivator. It so happened that 
the very day this cultivation was completed, a 
series of heavy rains that lasted, off and on, 
for ten days, set in and very much injured, by 
washing out the grain, many side-hill fields 
that had been scored out by the plough, and 
covered by the hoe ; while ours, with the rows 
all down a long hill, and just in the condition 
to be very much injured by washing, entirely 
escaped — the water following the tracks of the 
cultivator between the rows and leaving the 
corn untouched, except in two or three fiirrows, 
between the "lands" of the first ploughing. 
In a field of thirty acres, the injury by washing 
was so slight as not to require any replanting. 
So far, then, our experience is entirely in favor 
of the drill. 

Nor, though one-half of the field was plough- 
ed last fall, and the blue-grass sod very stiff, 
does it yet appear that much trouble will be 
caused by grass in the rows. Yet, owing to the 
wet season thus far, we did expect to have a 
very grassy field. Probably a good stirring 
with the two-horse cultivator immediately be- 
fore, and a prompt application of the same 
great corn-making implement as soon as possi- 
ble after planting, may account for this com- 
parative absence of grass and weeds. We shall 
watch the field, however, in this respect, and 
report further progress hereafter. 
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While on the subject of corn, it may not be 
out of place to state that the portion of the 
field whic? was ploughed last October and 
limed during the winter — the lime being spread 
on the surface out of the sleds on the snow — is 
in much better condition as to color, texture, 
and mould, than that which was ploughed and 
limed in the spring. The one is dark, free, 
and easily broken up by the tooth of the culti- 
vator, while the other is lighter in color, stifier 
and not so easily pulverized. As yet, however, 
no perceptible difference in the corn plant 
itself is seen^ except such as may be accounted 
for by some difference in the time of planting. 

The white daisy, that weed next in injuri- 
ousness to the Canada thistle, is getting a foot- 
hold in this region. We fear our farmers are 
not sufficiently alive to the danger of its spread. 
One, the other day, made light of it, and said 
it was one of those weeds that made its appear- 
ance periodically and then died out, showing 
generally in wet seasons. This is not the case, 
as is well known along the great lines of travel, 
where it is whitening the roadsides and fields 
with its impoverishing blossoms. The other 
day a few patches of it were observed in our 
oats field, and the next Saturday the students 
-*-about a dozen — who had incurred the pen- 
alty of a half hour's labor for each absence 



from morning roll-call during the previous 
fortnight, were turned out, and in two hours 
completely cleared the field of the pest. At 
first it seemed as if a very few stalks were to 
be removed ; but when commenced, it was 
found that many hundreds were present, and 
that one year's neglect would have cropped the 
whole field with the weed ; for being one of those 
plants which ripen and shed their seed before 
grain harvest, another week's delay would have 
vastly increased the difficulty of extirpation. 

We are glad to see that the authorities of 
the adjoining experimental farm are adopting 
effective measures against this plague, and hope 
that our other neighbors will do likewise. 

On the 2 1st of June we began hay making, 
having eighty acres of grass to cut, and are now 
in the midst of the labor. Next month our 
progress in hay making and harvest shall be 
reported. It is hoped that both will be com- 
pleted before the last wqek in July, when all 
friends are invited to our free harvest reception. 



Erratum. — In an article on the " Widow*s Mite,** in 
our last lasue, it was stated that the widow*s mitet com- 
pounding annually at six per cent., would at this day 
equal in value a globe of gold whose diameter would be 
nearly 225,000 times that of our earth. It should have 
been " nearly 205,000,** as any one may see who will 
make the division. 
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Elocution. Tkt sourcet and elements of its poiver, 
A text-book for schooh and colleges^ and a book for every 
public speaker and student of the Englisb language. By 
y. H. Mcll'vane, Professor of Belles Lettres in Prince- 
ton College, ixmo, Pp, 406. New Tork : Charles 
Scribner & Co, 1870. 

As a treatise on the '^sources and elements of the pow- 
er ** of eloquence, we regard this as the best we have seen 
or know to be in existence. In this broad view of the 
subject, it is invaluable to the student and every person 
preparing himself for any avocation imposing the duty of 
influencing others by formal address. In fact, the author, 
in giving his first and main attention to this branch of the 
subject, has not only occupied new, but the most im- 
poitant ground in this department of culture. The mere 
artistic rules of the science, if it may be so called, in the 
latter part of the book, are also good ; and they have one 
perfection not met with in most of the manuals, — they 
are brief, simple and to the point. 

After all, eloquence (efllective elocution) like beauty, 
wit, statesmanship, gentlemanliness, &c., is undefinable. 
At least it is as impossible to confine it to any set of 
rules, as it would be to prove similarity between the elo- 
cution, as public speakers, of Polk and Sheridan, Clay 
and Webster. Differences in voice, temperament and 
action, will necessarily produce varieties of tone, manner 
and gesture. Thus there can be few settled rules for the 
details. Still certain qualities are essential to compre- 
hension by the audience, ease in delivery, and the 



avoidance of unpleasant mannerism. We know of no 
better book than this to make, in thb way, a good 
natural speaker ; and that is all that any one should at- 
tempt or any book can effect. b. 
History or ths Public School Society or thb Cmr 

or New York. With portrait of the Presidents of the 

Society, By Oland Home^ A. M. . Large %vo. Pp. 

768. New York: fVm, Wood tS Co, 1870. 

This full and official account of the rise, progress and 
operations of one of the noblest and most useful organi- 
zations that has ever labored for the benefit of the great 
commercial metropolis of the nation, is a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of the true-hearted and patriotic 
men, who, for half a century gave their time and their 
laboi gratuitously to its great purpose. We have often 
wondered how it is, that in this city, not celebrated for 
unselfish devotion to public trusts, and in which more 
cases of official speculation and political corruption in 
high places occur, than in all the rest of the cities of the 
Union put together, it has happened that her public 
school system remains less depraved than her other pub- 
lic institutions. But a knowledge of the doings of this 
society from 1805 to 1853 explains the mystery. Thst 
pure, patriotic and efificient body of men, and the system 
they impressed upon New York, no doubt, to this day, 
retain within bounds of comparative propriety what would 
otherwise have been debased and corrupt. In this ligbt 
we have examined this remarkable record, and thus re- 
garding it, we cannot but hope and believe that though 
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out of existence, the men and the actions of the school 
JocietT will, for generations, yet continue to restrain from 
cfil as well as to elevate to good, the masses of the great 
city, at whose intellectual and moral foundation they so 
long and so faithfully labored. b. 

A TaiATiSK ON THX Grammak of the English Lan- 
guage, Containing a Complete System of Analysis and 
and Parsings progressive/y arranged. By T, R yicAroy, 
A, Ai.y President of Lebanon Valley College, 12 mo, 
P^. 340. Philadelphia : J A. Bancroft & Co, 1870. 
The author maintains that the science of written lan- 
guage should be treated under four divisions : I . Lexicology, 
or the science of words ; 2. Grammar, or the laws re- 
lating to words combined into sentences ; 3. Composi- 
tion, which includes punctuation, style, rhetorical figures, 
and versification ; and 4. Exegesis, including philology, 
criticism, etc. The little work under notice treats the 
second of these heads in a manner highly satisfactory. Be- 
^nnlng with " suggestions to teachers** as to the best 
methods of presenting the subject, it continues through a 
Krics of admirably arranged ** introductory exercises.** 
These are followed by a full and clear treatment of the 
technology of grammar with the accidents of the vari- 
ous parts of speech and numerous exhaustive models for 
analysis and parsing. False syntax, of necessity, receives 
a fair share of attention. The appendix contains a classi- 
fied list, with their plurals, of words in general use adopted 
from other languages. Extended lists of nouns whose 
ieminine is made by difference of termination, by a dif- 
ferent word, or by prefixing another word, are also given. 
The author does not design thb as a primary work, believ- 
ing that oral instruction should precede the use of the 
ptinted page, in which case the pupil will need but one 
book; and the definitions and exercises here found are 
sufficiently elementary to be used with any class prepared 
to prosecute the study of grammar successfully., 

A TtEATisx OK Elementary Geometry, ^ith Appen- 
dices Containing a Collection of Exercises for Students^ 
end an Introduction to Modern Geometry, By Wm, 
CAaaxfenetf LL, D., Prof, of Mathematics and Astrono- 
my in fVashington University, ii.mo. Pp, 368. Phil- 
adelphia: J, B, Lippincott & Co. 1870. Received 
through J. E, Barr & Co, 

This work embraces more than is usually found in ele- 
mentary works on geometry, but it is so arranged that the 
ordinary chain of demonstration, in the order of propositions 
as found in other works, may be kept intact by the omis- 
sion of some subjects here included, as, for instance, the 
article on Maxima and Minima at the end of Book V., and 
those on Similar Polyedrons and the Regular Polyedrons 
at the end of Book Vlll. It contains in an appendix an 
introduction to modern geometry, a branch of the subject 
to which the attention of few students of this science is 
ever directed. A valuable improvement, als6 found in 
Brooks*s Geometry, is the large number of geometrical 
problems which the student is required to solve. 

Christianity and Greek Philosophy ; or the Rela' 
tion bettpeen Spontaneous and Reflective Thought in 
Greece^ and the Positive Teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles. By B, J. Cocker^ D. D., Prof Moral and 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 1 2 
mo. Pp.: 531. Neiv Tori : Harper & Brothers. 
1870 

The author desiring to deepen and vivify our faith in 
the Christian system of truth, by showing that it does 
not rest solely on a special class of facts, but on all the 
&ctsof nature and humanity; and believing that the prac- 
tice of denouncing the religions and philosophies of the 
ancient world as inventions of Satan, or as the efforts of 
humanity to free itself from allegiance to the one Lord 



and Lawgiver, has been prejudicial to the interests of. all 
truth, and especially to the cause of Christianity ; endea- 
vors in this work to prove that they led to a knowledge 
of the true God and prepared the way for the reception of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. Showing first that religion is 
a human need, he takdl up the different hypotheses which 
have been presented by philosophers, in explanation of 
the religious phenomena of the world, and refutes what 
he considers their errors, quoting largely from their writ- 
ings. Then propounding the question, "Is God cogni- 
zable by reason P** he classes the different philosophers 
who deny it, and proves them false in their teachings, 
closing his review of them by affirming that "the human 
mind under the guidance of the necessary laws of thought 
is able from the facts of the universe to assert the exist- 
ance of God.** He next presents the views held by the 
different philosophers of Greece, and, dividing them into 
three schools, shows that their philosophy led to a be- 
lief in the existence of the true God and was a prepara- 
tion for a correct knowledge of Him. The work gives 
evidence of careful thought, research, and study, and 
above ail of a mind iml^ued with a love of God and hu- 
manity. It will find many appreciative readers. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theologicax, and Ecclesi- 
astical Literature, Prepared by Rev. yohn Mc- 
aintoch, D. Z)., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. III. 
E, E. G, Large octavo. Pp. 1048 With maps and 
numerous illustrations. Clotb, $5.00; Sheep, $6.00; 
Half Morocco, $i. 00. Neiv Tork: Harper (^Broth- 
ers. 1870. 

This comprehensive work will comprise, when com- 
puted, six royal octavo volumes of about one thousand 
pages each. Three of the volumes have already been 
issued, which have been received with the strongest ex- 
pressions of favor among religious men of all denomina- 
tions, for their full, satisfiictory, and impartial presenta- 
tion of subjects treated. The list as given in the index 
to the volume before us, includes some twenty-five hun- 
dred subjects, ranging over a field so wide as to attract not 
only the student of biblical lore, but the man of science 
and the general scholar. The remaining volumes are 
nearly ready for the press. It is a noble work, a fitting 
crown to the literary labors of Rev. Dr. McClintock so 
lately de< eased. 

Wonders or Italian Art. By Louis Vididot. Illus- 
trated ivitb twenty-eight engravings. Small limo, 
Pp, 339. New Tork: Cbarles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
Received through j. B. Lippincott & Co., of Pbilada. 
Wonders of the Human Body. From the French of 
A. Le Pilleur, Doctor of Medicine. Illustrated by 
45 engravings, by Leviille. Small izmo. Pp. 256. 
Same publithers. 

These are two volumes in the series of the "Illustrated 
Library of Wonders,'* by Scribncr & Co., of which sev- 
eral have been issued, and some noticed in this Journal. 
The one on Italian Art is confined to painting; and we 
know of no small book that gives a fuller list than 
this of the great works of the great masters of that op- 
pressed land whose mental power has for centuries 
sought outlet in the fine arts. What the effect on these arts 
shall hereafter be, when comparative freedom may divert 
a portion of this energy to eloquence, statesmanship, po- 
litical economy, the useful sciences, &c., remains to be 
seen ; and the question whether the one class shall prove 
to be a fit preparation for the other, is a question which 
time alone can solve. The book before us would have 
been more satisfactory had the author*s own opinions as 
to the comparative merits of the works he speaks of been 
less positively expressed; and the illustrations to our eye 
would have been more attractive if the sketches had been 
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in mere outline, without the shading which utterly fails 
in conveying any idea of the eipression of the original. 
The other book, — that on the wonders of the human 
body, is also good. Not intended or at all fitted for use 
as a school book, but addressed to the adult mind, it pre- 
sents very many views and ideas wMch are interesting and 
useful. After a text-book study of anatomy and phys- 
iology, the reading of this general work* would be ad- 
vantageous. B. 
History of the American Civil War. By yobn 
ff^Iliam Draper^ M, D., LL, D., Profesior of Cbemh- 
try and Phyiiology in tht University of New Tork^ 
Author of a ** Treatise on Human Physiologyy* ^* History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe^* **TAougAts 
on American Gvil Policy^** &c. Complete in three ele- 
gant Octavo Volumes^ of about 500 pp. each. Cloth, 
beveled edgesy price $3.50 per Volumt. Neto York: 
Harper ^ Brothers, 1870. 

To those who desire to form an impartial opinion of 
the causes and events of the Great Civil War, Dr. Dra- 
per's book will be a valuable aid. It is written not in a 
partisan, but in a philosophical spirit, and from a scien- 
tific point of view. He shows how the colonial popula- 
tion living upon the Atlantic coast, who unitedly accom- 
plished their separation from England, became divided 
through physical causes ; describes the topography and 
climate or* North America, pointing out how these in 
past ages produced changes in its inhabitants, and that 
our political and social partition into a Northern and 
Southern people is, in truth, a continuation of the same 
process ; describes how this partition was strengthened by 
the special interests of the South, particularly by the cul- 
tivation of cotton and the slave system ; explains the cir- 
cumstances under which an opposing power — the Anti- 
Slavery Idea — arose in the North ; relates the successive 
steps of the inevitable conflict that ensued — the imposi- 
tion of the Virginia dynasty of Presidents, the Missouri 
Question, the Tariff, Nullification, Annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, Kansas Struggle, and the various com- 
promises that were made. As to the conduct of the war, 
he considers it in its legislative as well as its military as- 
pect, giving a clear and general view of the whole move- 
ment. Having had access to rare and valuable sources of 
information, he is able to furnish hit reader much that 



is new. The Messrs. Harper have presented the iirork 
in a style corresponding to its importance. It is printed 
in large type, on fine paper, and handsomely bound. 

Tom Brown*s School Days. : By an Old Boy, Nev> 
Edition y with illustrations by Sidney Prior HalL Oc- 
tavo, Pp : 135, Paper ^ ^o cents. New Tork : Har- 
per & Brothers, 

A new edition of ** School Days at Rugby,** a storj of 
boy-life at this English school when the great Dr. 
Arnold was head-master. Thomas Hughes, H. P.y the 
English liberal, is the *<01d Boy** whose genial face 
graces the title-page. We confias to a tender side for 
*^ Tom Brown,** having been through it three times al- 
ready, reading it once, on Friday afbernoon, to aschool of 
some fifty or sixty boys who voted it the best story 
they had ever heard. As we run over it again by the 
illustrations, Tom, East, Arthur and his mother, the 
Doctor, the " scrimmage,** come back with the old inter- 
est. Among books of its class, it holds by common 
consent the first place. 

The Sublime in Nature. From Descriptions of Celebra- 
ted Travelers and fFriters, By Ferdinand Lange, II' 
lustrated by 48 wood-cuts, l vol, izmo, Pp, 344. 
New Tork i Chas Scribner fif Co. From J. B, Lippin- 
cott & Co,y through J, E. Barr 6f Co., of Lancaster. 
Price, $1.50. 
Wonders of Glass Making : Its Description and History 
from the Earliest Times to the Present, By A, Suajsay. 
fVith 67 illustrations on tuood, l vol, limo. Pp. 325. 
Same Publishers, Price, $1.50. 

Two more volumes added to the Illustrated Library of 
Wonders, now issuing from the press of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co. The former treats of the air and atmospheric 
phenomena, the ocean, mountains, volcanic phenomena, 
rivers, falls and cataracts, grottoes and caverns, and vari- 
ous phenomena of vegetation, the descriptions given be- 
ing selected from the writings of distinguished authors 
and travelers. The latter tells of all branches of the glass 
manufacture, tracing its progress from remote ages, and 
seems to embrace everything upon this subject on which 
information may be desired. Both books are useful as 
well as entertaining, and will be popular additions to the 
family or school library. 



Educational Intelligence. 



Chester :— Proposals are invited for the erection of a 
State Normal School at West Chester. The Directors 
have purchased a lot of ten acres, from Mr. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, in the southern part of the borough, between 
High and Church streets. The specifications provide 
for a building creditable to the founders, and worthy of 
the borough. The structure to be erected will consist of 
a central building, with wings attached. The main 
building will be 46 feet long by 112 feet deep, and the \ 
two wings each 52 feet long by 44 deep : the whole to 
be three stories high, exclusive of the basement and 
French roof. The first floor will be four feet above the 
grade established on the front. The first story will be 12 
feet, the second story of the central building 1 4 feet high; 
the second story of the wings 1 1 feet, the third story 1 1 
feet, and the fourth or French-roof story 9J feet high. 
All the exterior walls to be faced with serpentine stone. 
The base of the building will be faced with blue marble 
from Thomas* quarries. It will be a noble structure. 



At a late meeting of the committee on permanent 
certificates, held at West Chester, Mr. H. F. Pierce chair- 
man, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the furniture of many school-rooms is 
entirely inadequate and unsuitable for the purpose in- 
tended, and that directors, by properly furnishing them, 
would greatly promote the comfort of both teachers and 
pupils, as well as advance the cause of education. 

Resolved, That the District Institute, as designed by 
law, is an important educational feature, and where prop- 
erly conducted, invariably contributes to the efiiciency of 
teachers. 

Resolved, That we recommend to directors in the 
rural districts the plan of grading the salaries of teachers 
according to their qualifications and success in teaching. 

Columbia. — We see they are industriously at work at 
the Bloomsburg Normal School, in arranging the beauti- 
ful grounds around the buildings, grading, planting, ar- 
ranging the flower beds, etc. Prof. Carver knows how 
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tDJoin the *^uiiit*^ with the ^duke;^ and has procured 
a icieatific gardener firom Philadelphia, a well educated 
nan, formerly employed in the royal gardens of hb 
Wurtembergian Majesty. Under his management the 
school will soon be surrounded with a little Paradise. — 

Prxladelphxa : Somebody has been blundering again. 
This time it has been in the direction of vocal music. A 
local paper says : — ^The Board of Controllers of the Pub- 
lic Schools recently held a very inharmonious session, 
and developed some shocking discord on the subject of 
music. The teaching of music in the public schools 
has long been considered desirable. It has been advo- 
cated for the last twenty years at various times, with 
fittle success at first but increasing in strength every 
year. There never was any very decided hostility mani- 
fested against the matter in the abstract, but the continu- 
ally increasing burdens of public expenditure and the 
struggles between our necessities and our means bad a 
tendency to fbrce this measure to a position in the class 
of subjects which were considered advisable provided we 
conid afibrd such luxuries. That it would be a good 
thing to have music taught in the schools has been gene- 
rally admitted. Our troubles usually have been intensi- 
fied by the conflicting questions, Whom shall we trust with 
the task f and How shall we pay him ? Something like 
a solution to these questions was reached a year ago, so it 
was thought, when a formal resolution that music should 
be taught in the schools was adopted, and a Superinten- 
cnt elected, and subordinate teachers chosen After this 
triumphant issue everything ought to have gone on well, 
but a year's experience has created much dissatisfection in 
the schools. The superintendent is unpopular in some 
quarters. His capabilities are denounced, the system de- 
clared to be inefficacious, and his personal supervision of 
the subordinate teachers has been asserted to be careless. 
It was admitted by one of the Controllers that the su- 
perintendent " had not personally visited the schools to 
the extent that he had proposed doing in the future." 
A damaging confession, which attempted to do away with 
the evil consequences of negligence by promises to do 
better hereafter. Evidently, as this was a new thing, it 
was the duty of the superintendent to work with great 
persererance to establbh it. If he neglected his duty, 
and supposed in the beginning that increased industry 
would make up for carelessness in the first year of his 
undertaking, he was very much mistaken. The value 
of new things is most easily demonstrated when shown 
at once. It is not a satisfactory argument to say « al- 
though not of much use now, they will become very ef- 
ficient and beneficial hereafter." If the superintendent 
supposed that he could postpone giving satisfaction to the 
public until after his first year of office had expired, imagin- 
ing that by the want of success he could establish his 
claim for promotion, he reasoned most unwisely. The 
remit of one year's trial shows such great dissatisfaction 
that, with all the influence of the committee strongly 
inclined to fiivor the musical system, it was impossible to 
indace a majority of the Board of Control to consent to 
its continuance under present regulations. The resolu- 
tion accompanying the report of the committee was dc- 
fwted. A strong protest against the system, signed by 
fifteen members of the Board, was also pot on file, and 
the only thing which was agreed to was that vocal music 
ihonld be retained as a study, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the subject. These proceedings 
authorize the belief that the music system of 1869- 1870 
has entirely ^iled : that the scholars will go back to sim- 
ple Tocal music, which may be practiced without the as- 
intance of teachers of a high degree of accomplishment 
»a ihe science of music; an improvement which many 



have been laboring for for many years has been put on 
the retrograde. The true friends of advancement wtU 
regret the circumstance, but in public matters it b neces- 
sary to commence right and then there will be some 
hope of continuance.** 

The appropriation by the Legislature to the institution 
for the deaf and dumb being inadequate to the necessities 
oi this noble charity, the Board of Directors at a late 
meeting, decided by resolution that ''the deaf mute being 
almost entirely dependent upon this character oi institu- 
tion for mental, moral, and especially for spiritual devel- 
opment, they will, until the Legislature again convenes, 
continue to receive, educate, and maintain pupils on the 
State foundation, will continue to exercise the most rigid 
economy, and then will appeal to the Legislature for such 
pecuniary relief as may be necessary to cover the loss of 
maintaining the indigent pupils of this Stite.** 

Schuylkill. — Mr. Eli S. Reinhold, formerly principal 
of the High School, has been appointed Superintendent of 
the schools of Mahanoy City, in place of Thomas B. 
Walker, deceased. Salary, $900 a year. 

Venango: The County Superintendent, Mr. Charles 
H. Dale, says: ''The walls of many of our school 
houses are decorated with engravings, mottoes, maps, etc., 
but in one township recently visited, nothing but dirt and 
chalk marks were found upon the dingy walls." 

Pbabody Fund. — The report of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund shows an encouraging degree 
of success. Mr. Peabody has been rather severely criti- 
cised for the gift to the Southern States, which was in- 
tended to promote popular education. The fact of this 
criticism does not prove much against the gift. So diffi- 
cult is it to do good wisely, above all to give money 
wisely, that it is scarcely possible to conceive of an 
effort of this kind which would not be open to adverse 
criticism. Mr. Peabody*s gifts have not ^red better than 
others of the kind. They have succeeded in general \ 
they have had their imperfections in practical details. 
The generous plans and noble ideals have only been real- 
ized to that degree to which all such efforts are capable 
of realization. The gift to the Southern States was, of 
course, only sufficient to give a pittance to each school 
among a limited number. That does not seem to be an . 
objection, rather the contrary. For, to take away the ne- 
cessity for independent exertion from the local popula- 
tion, would be no kindness. The greatest want of the 
South is common schools, and if it had been left to itself, 
it would have found this out sooner or later, and would 
have set to work to supply them. This fund serves sim- 
ply as a stimulus and encouragement, and as such, seems 
to have a good efiect. — N. 0. Advocatt, 

Ohio ■ The Ohio Legislature has indefinitel y post- 
poned the bill making provision for the appointment 
or election of County Superintendents, as well as that ap- 
propriating annually the sum of $xoo to each county to- 
wards defraying the expenses of its county institute. There 
is missionary work to be done among the law- makers of 
Ohio. No better evidence of this is needed than the fact 
that they votetheirStateSuperintendent of Railroads and 
Telegraphs about fwice thttyxm paid to tl)e Commissioner 
of Education ! What men are willing to pay for a thing 
would seem the measure of its value to them, and, tested 
by this standard, the material interest of the Buckeye 
State are, in the opinion ofher legislators, of vastly greater 
importance than the education of her people. Ohio 
boasts some of the foremost educational men of the coun- 
try. They are "fighting a good fight,** and their victory 
over prejudice, ignorance, and the dollar-god that Legisla- 
tures are so prone to worship, is none the less certain 
because delayed. 
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California : It is a bole and novel step taken by the ] 
Board of Regents of the State University — a step which , 
places it in advance even of Cornell Univertity in some \ 
respects. In announcing that all fees will be abolished, 
and that the new institution will be free to all properly 
qualified applicants from all countries, its managers have 
talctn advantage of the munificent endowments of the 
Universit) to establish it on a basis that must secure its 
place as the leading institution of learning on the Pacific 
Coast. In the way of endowment, this University has 
not only obtained the valuable Congressional land grant, 
but is directly under State patronage, and still further, has 
received seveal very Urge gifts and bequests from wealthy 
citizens of California. Its property and income are suffi- 
ciently large to furnish it ample means for the payment 
of all its expenses, including the salaries of its profrssots 
and officers, which have been fixed at figures sufficiently 
large to attract some of the ablest scholars of the coun- 
try. In fact, both as regards its faculty and and its reve- 
nues, the new University must take a prominent place 
among American institutions of learning, and we have no 
doubt that the liberal programme it has now adopted will 
secure it an abundance of students. California is in the 
habit of doing things that astonish the other parts of the 
country, but it never astonished us more pleasantly than 
it has now done in opening freely the doors of its State 
University to the young men of all countries who are de- 
sirous of the higher learning. Let it include the young 
women, and we shall ask for nothing more. — Tribune. 

Iowa : Prof. Jerome Allen has recently resigned the 
editorship of the Iowa Teacher, his engagements in the 
Eastern States, where he has been lecturing upon geogra- 
phy, map drawing, and kindred subjects, making this ne- 
cessary. 

Texas : The following is clipped from Flake's Bul/etirty 
one of the leading papers of Texas : " Among our wants 
there is none greater or more imperative than that of 
school teachers. Those who have given the subject some 
attention are confident that teachers can find abundance 
of lucrative employment in all portions of the State. They 
are wanted for white schools and for colored schools. 
The Superintendent of the latter, Capt. Stephenson, 
states that he could locate at least fifty teachers in profita- 
ble places. The teachers who come now will have the 



happiness of being on the ground and ready to take ad- 
vantage of the chances that will offer when our school 
system will be inaugurated. We know that great stories 
are told of Texas — that we are reputed to live on cold 
school teachers, as a South Sea Islander enjoys his repast 
of cold missionary, but we can assure those teachers who 
may be looking out for locations, that we are not so bad 
as is our reputation, and that if they come among us we 
shall do the very best we can to make them happy and 
contented. Texas needs schools greatly ; without teach- 
ers there can be no schools. Good teachers we want, 
and will gladly welcome." 

France : A few weeks since a representation of the 
teachers of France was presented to the Emperor to re- 
quest his acceptance at their hands of a medal struck in 
commemoration of an incident that had occurred during 
the exhibition of 1867. During their visit Napoleon in- 
quired of the Minister of Education the number of school 
teachers in the Empire, and on being informed th.it it is 
about 45,000, he added, as any one else might have 
done : " It is an army — the pacific army of France.'* 
But does any one doubt in which army he believes most? 

French Opinion of our Schools.— ^A French gentle- 
man, M. Hippeau, of eminence in literary and historical 
pursuits, officially authorized by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, visited this country in 1868, with a view of 
supplying an exhaustive report, now published, on the sub- 
ject of our methods of education. He reviews, in a vol- 
ume of 447 pages, the necessity of public instruction in a 
country of such political structure. He gives details of 
the public school system in different States, from the 
means of support down to the minutia? of discipline ; of 
our fint-class colleges and their individual peculiarities ; 
of our special schools and their distinctive methods, aims 
and success. His conclusions are gratifying. He was im- 
pressed by the general sentiment of our people being in 
favor of undergoing even the heaviest expenses in order to 
promote general education. He is convinced that the 
results justify the exertions ; that the standard of high 
scholarship and superior training in our best colleges is not 
lowered by the public school system, while the latter it- 
self partakes of the best characteristics of the colleges; 
and that the progress of the nation could never have been 
achieved except by the universal spread of education. 
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Department of Common Schools, ) 
Harrisburg, June, 1870. S 

Annual Report of the Public School System of the City 
of St. Paul. 

Journal of Education, Province of Quebec, May, 1870. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, June, 1870. 

Bartholomew's System of Drawing, published by Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth & Co., N. Y. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, June, 1870. 

Educator and Penn. Teacher, Williamsport, May, 1870. 

Western Educational Review, Jefferson City, May, 1870. 

Journal De L'Instruction Publique, Province de Quebec, 
Avril etMai, 1870. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of City of Syracuse, for year ending March i, 1870. 

Monthly Portfolio, Philadelphia, May, 1870. 

Annual Report of the Utica Public Schools, 1869. 



Second Annual Commencement of Delaware State Nor- 
mal University, May 26, 1870. 

Supplement to Mattoon Journal, May 13, 1870. 

Leisure Hours for June, 1870, Edited and Published by 
J. Trainor King, Pittsburgh. 

Reports Concerning the Public Schools of the City of 
Worcester for 1869. 

Penn. School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, May, 1870. 

First Annual Catalogue of Juniata Valley Normal School, 
at Millerstown, Perry county, 1870-71. 

Third Anniversary of the Normal Echo Literary Society, 
May 27, 1870. 

Officers and Members of the Board of Control, and Su- 
perintendent and Teachers of the Easton School Dis- 
trict, 1870. 

Illustrated Educational Bulletin, New York, May, 1870. 

The Book Buyer, May 15, 1870. 

Journal of Education, for May, 1870, Toronto. 

Funfzehnter Yahres-Bericht des rathes der Offentlichcn 
Schulen, in St. Louis, 1868-9. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No., 


NAME. 


1 KKSIDBNCE. 




612 
613 
614 
615 
616 

617 

618 

619 
620 


W. H. Meyer 

D.S. Boyer 

Philip M. Teats 

H. G. Hunter 

George W. Ebrite. . . 
Toteoh Peters 


McKee's^i FalU Snyder < 
Freeburg,' " 
Mt. Pleasant " 
Hannburg, Berks 
Penn Hall, Centre 
Potter Mills, «< 
Minersville, Schuylkill 

Lander, Warren 
Walker, Centre 
Lander, Warren 
Voungsville, Warren 
West Chester, Chester 


County 
« 

(( 


Lizzie J. Beach 

George W. Channell 
L. T. Bishop 


C( 


621 

622 


S. L. Stiver 

C. E. Peck 




623 
624 
625 


0. V. Gotter 


t( 


Carrie C. Paxson. . . . 
George F. Moore... 






PROF. F. 


. A. ALLEN. 





We icarn by the New Orleans Republican, 
of May 7th, that the Teachers' Institute of 
that city, attended by over five hundred teach- 
ers, was addressed on the 6th of May by Prof. 
F. A. Allen, of Mansfield, Tioga, co.. Pa. 
The address was nearly two hours long, — sub- 
ject, "School Work" — the design being to 
give informationon teaching and school man- 
agement. 

SCHOOL JOURNAL FOR 1871. 



Arrangements have been made with the pub- 
lishers of the Schotl Journal to send copies of 
that publication at the expense of the State for 
the present school year as follows : 

To District Secretaries 1987 copies. 

Members Board of Control, 

Philadelphia 28 

Superintendents 75 

Principals of Normal Schools, 5 
School Department 10 



«« 



«( 



«( 



<C 



tt 



€€ 



€« 



Total 2105 

District Secretaries will do well to remem- 
ber that the copies intended for them cannot 
be sent until we receive the names and address- 
es of the officers of the new boards. 



ANNUAL INSTITUTE REPORT. 



The publication of this report is very reluc- 
tantly delayed on account of not having re- 
ceived the report of the Institute of Allegheny 
county, which has been written for two or 
three times. Promptness is a very valuable 
characteristic in a public officer. 

AN OMISSION SUPPLIED. 



In the list of districts which obtained the 
right to borrow money, by acts passed at the 



last session of the Legislature, as published in 
the Journal for June, that of Strasburg, Lan- 
caster county, was inadvertently omitted. By 
an act approved January 25th, 1870, the direc- 
tors of Strasburg borough were authorized to 
borrow $10,000, and issue bonds therefor. It 
is understood that the money will be used to 
erect a model school building. 

INSTITUTE LECTURER. 



Prof. John Hart, of Lancaster, Pa., has con- 
sented to give elocutionary entertainments and 
instruction in Elocution at Teachers' Institutes 
during the coming autumn and winter. Prof. 
Hart is a self-made man, and is considered by 
all who have heard him an excellent elocution- 
ist. His reading in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives last winter was a marked suc- 
cess. For terms he can be addressed at Lan- 
caster, where he resides. 

CHANGES InTp. O.ADDRESS. 



J. T. Reed — Post office changed from Lairds- 
ville to Montoursville, Lycoming county. 

Horace Armstrong — Post office changed 
from Orange to Wilkesbarre, Luzerne county. 

OFFICES FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Since the publication of the last Journal, the 
Commissioners of two counties have granted 
rooms for the use of County Superintendents, 
viz : Chester and Venango, making forty-three 
counties that have complied with the request 
of the Department in this matter. 

THE NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL 

LAWS. 



We very much regret the delay in the pub- 
lication of the new edition of school laws. 
The manuscript was placed in the hands of the 
State Printer nearly two months ago, but owing 
to the press of other work very little progress 
has been made in printing it. Hopes are now 
entertained that the matter will be delayed no 
longer. Promises have been given to that ef- 
fect. 

When ready the proper quota of copies will 
be sent to each Superintendent in the State, 
whose duty it will be to distribute them to 
those entitled to receive them. This will ob- 
viate the necessity of making application to the 
Department. When it is more convenient to 
apply here, however, ten cents must always be 
enclosed to pay postage, or otherwise the book 
cannot be sent, as no appropriation to pay for 
its distribution was made by the Legislature. 
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A NORMAL SCHOOL AS A MARKET. 
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As an item of ** Educational Intelligence, 
there was published in the Journal for last 
month what is called a *' provisional view" of 
the State Normal School at Millersville. At- 
tention is called to the matter here in aid of 
the 'enterprising citizens who are engaged in es- 
tablishing Normal Schools under the law at 
West Chester, California, Lock Haven, and 
Shippensburg. The market value of such a 
school is one of the least of the benefits it con- 
fers upon a locality, but even that is a matter 
of no inconsiderable importance. From the 
books of the Steward of the Millersville School, 
it appears that he expended during the past 
year the sum oi%^^,iii,02 for provisions, fuel, 
furniture and labor. As at least one-third of 
the students board in the village, the whole 
amount expended for these items cannot be less 
than $60,000 per annum. And when the 
amount expended by the students themselves 
is taken into the account, the money brought 
to Millersville by the school and expended 
among the farmers, storekeepers, &c., in the 

neighborhood, must exceed $100,000 in a year. 

■ - • ♦ 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

Armstrong. — The Freeport school building 
is being enlarged by the addition of four com- 
modious rooms. The plan of enlargement is 
an excellent one, and the improved building 
will present a fine appearance. Several new 
houses are to be built in the rural districts du- 
ring the summer. Most of them will be much 
better than those heretofore in use. 

Blair. — By an act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved May 9th, 1870, an independent school 
district was formed out of parts of Catherine 
twp., this county, and Maris twp., Hunting- 
don countv. A new school house will be 
erected in this district during the summer. 

Chester. — The Trustees of the West Ches- 
ter Normal School have called in a part of the 
stock and advertised for proposals. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the build- 
ing will be commenced in a short time« The 
Public High School of West Chester will gra- 
duate a class of six pupils June 24th. The 
county commissioners have granted the super- 
intendent an office in the court house. It con- 
tains book cases for the display of school books, 
maps, globes, &c., and in a few days will be 
fitted up with samples of the best school desks 
now in the market. 

Clinton. — The public schools of the coun- 
ty have now all closed, and so far as educational 
afiairs are concerned, the past has been a pros- 
perous, encouraging and fruitful year. 



Erie City. — The summer term opened well 
as to numbers, and quite well as to regularity 
in attendance. Per cent, of attendance on en- 
rollment, 88. Number in High School, 144. 
Wm. Reed, jr., of Fall River, Mass., has 
charge of the high school. The number at- 
tending the public schools during the past 
month is considerably larger than for any pre- 
vious month of the year. 

Indiana. — No schools in tke county in ses- 
sion during the past month, except in the bo- 
roughs of Indiana, Blairsville and Saltshug, 
and in White district. The teachers' normal 
school is now in session and doing well. 

Jefferson. — The schools of Brook ville bo- 
rough, seven in all, opened May 2d. They 
have all been visited, and were found to be in 
a prosperous condition. The energetic and 
faithful directors of Burkville have selected a 
corps of competent teachers, under whose care 
we may expect the schools to make good pro- 
gress. 

Lancaster. — Teachers are now examined 
in this county in the spring instead of in the fall 
as heretofore. The recent examinations were 
generally well attended. The change in the 
time seems to be acceptable to teachers and di- 
rectors. During the past month certificates 
were granted to 238 teachers. 

Lawrence. — Eighteen directors and about 
one hundred spectators attended the regular 
spring examinations of teachers. The increased 
interest in these examinations is quite marked. 
There are now in the county about fifty schools 
in operation. Wilmington district is building 
two new school houses, one for a graded school 
which will contain four school rooms. Maho- 
ning district has two new school houses in pro- 
cess of erection. 

Lycoming. — During the year just dosed, 
eight neat and comfortable school houses have 
been erected, one brick and seven wooden struc- 
tures. Andrew Hopkins, esq., editor of the 
Lycoming Standard, has given a column in his 
paper as an educational column. It is ably 
edited by W. R, Bierly, esq. A printed cor- 
respondence on the subject of '* Popular Edu- 
cation vt. National Education," has just closed 
in the above paper. The correspondence of 
the affirmative was conducted by the editor of 
the educational column, and the negative by the 
county superintendent. 

Mifflin. — Two brick school houses are be- 
ing erected in Derry district. Three more 
will be built this season, one in Granville, one 
in Union, and one in Menno. Care will be 
taken that these new houses shall be up with 
the times. 
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Montour. — The scHoqIs of Danville dis- 
trict closed their term of ten months on Friday, 
June 3d. The teachers held the last meeting 
of their district institute on the previous Satur- 
day, which was attended by every teacher in 
the district, showing that Danville had a live 
and industrious corps of teachers. 

Perry. — The school directors of Bloomfield 
horough have their new school building in pro- 
gress. Something good and beautiful is ex- 
pected at the county seat. Quite a number of 
private schools are in operation in different 
parts of the county. The "Juniata Valley, 
** Bloomfield,** and " Mt. Dempsy Academy, 
are all doing their best in the way of preparing 
teachers for the good work of the present year. 
Pike. — Nearly all the schools are, or soon 
will be, open for a summer term. Measures 
are being taken for the erection of a building 
tor a graded school at Matamoras, in Westfall. 
This matter is in the hands of an energetic 
board. 

Schuylkill. — Owing to the thoroughness 
and care with which the teachers of this coun- 
ty are examined, and the size of the classes, it 
has become necessary to consume two days in 
holding the examinations in a large number of 
the boroughs and townships. Through the 
county papers an invitation is extended to the 
citizens to attend. Many accept the invitation. 
The rooms are often full, business men come 
in, remain awhile, return to their places of 
business, and again, in a short time, return to 
the examination. Directors and parents are 
invited to question the class on the subject un- 
der consideration. This they have done, and 
in many instances made the exercises very in- 
teresting and profitable to all present. By way 
of variety the exercises have been interspersed 
with short addresses upon methods of teaching, 
duties of parents, and means of improving the 
schools. Contract has been made for a two- 
story school house at Coal Dale, size 25 feet 
by 50 ; lower story, one large school-room and 
coal-room ; upper story to contain two rooms, 
two windows in each side of each room, and 
two windows and a door in each end ; black- 
boards in every room and the entire width of 
the room. 

Snyder. — The present season is one of un- 
usual promise in the direction of school build- 
ings. Nine houses are already contracted for. 
A la^e number of teachers are attending the 
institutions of learning in the county. 

Tioga. — The examinations for the year 
dosed May 3d. Whole number of males ex- 
amined, 72; females, 325. Whole number 
rejeaed 115, or a little more than 28 per cent. 
The result of this close "weeding out" of 



incompetent teachers is already perceptible 
Better wages are paid, and the schools are 
steadily improving. 

Venango. — A large number of applicants 
for certificates have been rejected this spring ; 
one candidate did not know there was such a 
book as a "Theory of Teaching;" another 
had commenced reading a work on *' Theory** 
but concluded it was of no use, and gave it up. 
These are rare cases ; most of our teachers are 
well versed in the theory of teaching. 

Washington. — The Union school of Mo- 
nongahela city closed a session of nine months^ 
on the 24th ult., by a grand literary exhibition 
and a thorough examination, both of which 
were attended by many patrons of the school 
and friends of education. J. P. Taylor, the 
principal, published monthly reports in the 
Monongabela Republican, These reports stated 
number enrolled in each room, average per- 
centage of attendance, and the names of all pu- 
pils who attended 22 days in the month. This^ 
school is among the best in the county. Prof. 
Taylor and his assistants, Pauline MarkelU 
Kate Collins, Miss Scott, and several others, 
are faithful and thorough teachers who can and 
will sustain the standing of this school. The 
Union school in Canonsburg closed near the 
last of May, having been in session since the 
1st of September. Wm. Garret, the princi- 
pal, deserves and receives much praise for the 
ability with which he conducts this school. 
During the latter part of the session the school 
board purchased apparatus for teaching reading 
by Webb's Word Method. It is hoped it may 
prove a success. Beside many public schools 
which opened in the first Monday of May, 
there are very good select classes at Burgetts- 
town, Middletown, Claysville, BealsviIle,Bent- 
leysville, and Millsboro'. Thus the good 
work goes on in Washington. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — The "school board have 
resolved to inquire into the feasibility of re- 
modeling the Washington and Franklin School 
buildings, on the plan of the Elmira buildings^ 
We hope this may be done, as it would un- 
doubtedly prove a benefit to our schools, and 
be the means of saving a considerable sum of 
money to the city. The Williamsport Com- 
mercial College, of which Prof. J. F. Davis 
and Thompson Mitchell, D. D.,are principals, 
is in a flourishing condition. The number of 
pupils in attendance during the past quarter has 
been greater than ever before. 

Why could not Dickinson Seminary be made 
a State Normal School ? The normal school 
of this district should be located at Williams- 
port. Every business man will admit this. The 
school of the district is located at Mansfield> 
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and is practically inaccessible to the great ma- 
jority of teachers, and those designing to pre- 
pare for teaching. If we had the State Nor- 
mal School of the district in this city, we could 
command from 200 to 300 pupils. The local 
normal school just opened at Montoursville, 
wjth nearly 1 50 scholars in attendance, proves 
this assertion. Let the Mansfield School be 
transferred to this city, and the Trustees of 
Dickinson Seminary resolve to convert the 
seminary into a normal school ; it will pay. 

A great event among the children took place 
on the 9th ult., which consisted of singing ex- 
ercises in the Court House, conducted by J. M. 
Singer, who has been in the employ of the 
school board as instructor of vocal music since 
Nov. I. The pupils present at the morning 
session numbered about 800. The exercises 
consisted of singing various pieces by the schools 
in concert, and also by each school separately. 
The "farmer's song" with whistling chorus, 
by Mr. Hetherlin's school was very well ren- 
dered, and attracted the favorable attention of 
all present. Prof. Suficrn of the Normal Mu- 
sical Academy, of this city, examined the pu- 
pils on the rudiments of music, asking various 



questions which were promptly answered fay 
the small as well the large pupils. D. S. An- 
drus, esq,, of the Board of Directors, presided 
at the organ. Rev. Dr. Lincoln and Prof. 
SufTern were called upon and responded in brief 
addresses of encouragement to the pupils. 

The afternoon exercises, — other schools hav- 
ing taken the place of those of the morning, — 
were similar in most respects to those of the 
forenoon. The number of pupils present mast 
have exceeded one thousand. The exercises 
of the entire day were deeply interesting, and 
we are happy to add, of a most satisfactory 
character. Mr. Singer has discharged his du- 
ties as instructor with fidelity, and the review 
was but a proof of this fact. 

The Court House, both m the forenoon and 
afternoon, was well filled with pupils, but the 
attendance on the part of the parents was slim 
indeed. When it is remembered that between 
five hundred and one thousand families were 
represented by the pupils, and scarcely a dozen 
of the parents present, it does not speak well 
for the interest manifested in the education of 
their children. The Board of Directors was 
wel] represented. 



Selections from Exchanges, 



SUMMER AND THE CLAIMS OF 

BOTANY. 



Perhaps no study is so regularly ignored by 
school committees, or so indifferently taught by 
teachers in general, as Botany; yet no study, 
under competent instructors, can be made more 
beneficial. Though often sneeringly spoken 
of as fit only for girls, it is nevertheless true 
that no other 8tud)%is so well calculated to ex- 
cite and develop the reasoning powers of young 
scholars of both sexes, and to prepare them for 
the graver studies of maturer years. 

Provided, then, with average brains, tolera- 
ble eyes, and a pocket knife, the pupils are 
ready for those delightful rambles which minis- 
ter at once to their physical and intellectual 
needs. This physical training is of no slight 
advantage. Boys, the world over, are uncon- 
finable, uncontrollable, irrepressible, and will 
have pure air. enough to vitalize the blood, and 
exercise enough to develop the muscles. Run- 
ning, boxing, swimming, cricket, base-ball, and 
gymnasiums, are keeping them up to the regu- 
lation standard; but how with the girls? 

It is a sad fact, patent to all, that the Ameri- 
can woman is fragile, and loses her beauty at 
just the age it should be fully developed, and 



the reason is that girls are systematically re- 
pressed. Fashion reduces their wastes, and pro- 
priety their amusements, until the bloom fades 
from their cheeks, and the buoyancy from their 
lives. 

Botany, rightly taught, forces its students in- 
to the open air, and compels them to take 
abundant exercise. From the time the sweet- 
scented May-flower and delicate blood-root 
make the their earliest debut, before the snow 
and ice of mid April have had time to meh 
away, throughout Spring, Summer and Autumn, 
to those late days when the asters and golden- 
rods are buried by the drifting storms of Win- 
ter, there is an everchanging succession of flow- 
ers, varying with the locality and nature of the 
soil. 

Sandy planes, meadows, hill-sides, swamps, 
woods, all have their own distinctive flora, and 
demand at all seasons careful examination. 

There are schools within a dozen miles of 
Boston, where pupils, of both sexes, in classes, 
have in a single season almost exhausted the 
flora of their respective towns, numbering the 
specimens they have personally sought out and 
examined by the hundred, not merely acquir- 
ing a vigorous physique thereby, but, at the 
same time, gaining those habits of obscrvarion 
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tod patient investigation which will inevitably 
extend the domains of science over vet untrod- 
den fields. 

How does botany, in any special manner, 
discipline the faculties and call out the higher 
powers of the mind ? 

Let us briefly trace the progress of the young 
student. 

On the sides of rocky hills, about the first 
of May, appears the early crowfoot , easily dis- 
tinguished by the bright yellow blossoms, 
parted leaves, silky stalk, and clustered, fibrous 
roots. A little later, in moist pasture-land, 
appears the bulhpus crotofoot^ differing slightly 
from the early crowfoot in several particulars, 
but chiefly in its bulbous roots. Still later 
blossoms the tall crowfoot^ distinguished from 
the preceding by its greater height and paler 
blossoms. Throughout the summer the stu- 
dent meets with perhaps a dozen different 
species of crowfoot, either one of which he 
recognizes at sight. He sees that all these 
species, though differing in many respects, are 
uniformly alike in others. He considers each 
property by itself — rejects the properties that 
differ, retains those that are constant — and thus 
forms, not an actual crowfoot, but a scientific 
conception — genus Ranunculus. 

He sees the delicate anemone, purple-tinged, 
bordering the moist woodlands, the marsh ma- 
rigold opening its golden cup in the wee mead- 
ows, the shining-leaved gold thread, the pani- 
ded meadow-rue; and finding these, dissimilar 
as they are, grouped in the same crowfoot 
family, the mind instinctively seeks those ele- 
meats which are constant in all these plants, 
and thus forms the scientific conception of the 
9rier Ranunculacea. 

Thus the young scholar abstracts, combines 
and generalizes, without so much as knowing 
the names of these processes. He knows what 
is better — the thing itself. He comprehends 
readily the distinction between individuals, 
genera and orders; the mutual relations of 
these terms can never fade from his mind. 

Proceeding thus by broader and still broader 
generalizations, the unity of design in the 
whole vegetable creation at length becomes 
manifest, and the innumerable species and gen- 
era, so' widely dissimilar in manner of growth, 
external appearance, properties and habits, are 
dearly seen to be 

4< ^2.xx& of one 8tupendou$ whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul.** 

" Attention it is that is the very soul of 
genius," observes a well-known divine ; and 
the study of botany demands the closest atten- 
tion. The student, to classify his specimens, 
must observe the minutest particulars, not 



merely the habitat of the plant, the number 
and arrangement of leaves, sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils and the kind of root; but he 
must also observe the color of the juice, the 
divisions of the seed-vessels and namber of 
seeds, the roughness or smoothness of the stalk, 
the manner in which the anthers open to scat- 
ter their pollen, and numerous other particulars 
well known to all botanical students. 

Thus one confirms habits of attention and 
reflection, acquires the power and disposition 
to think for himself in a logical manner, and 
rises from particulars to principles, than which 
no discipline can be more effectual. 

Again, no study, aesthetically considered, 
leads to more important results ; no study more 
rapidily develops the taste and prepares the 
mind for delightful converse with nature. 

The microscopic plants we tread daily under 
our feet ; venerable, wide-spreading elms ; co- 
lossal oaks ; sombre firs ; slender vines whose 
tendrils flatten to suckers and cling to adjacent 
walls, or the stems of whose leaves twist them- 
selves pertinaciously about any support ; multi- 
tudinous forms Q^ life, infinitely diverse, yet 
conforming to the same general plan; all these 
are Art teachers, softly fashioning the mind, 
imperceptibly conducting it to loftier ideals of 
the graceful and symmetrical. 

There are colors, too, whose divine combi- 
nations, like the tints of the rainbow, defy the 
skill of the painter, and refuse to yield their 
secret to the manipulations of the chemist. 

Leaves and blossoms change from day to day, 
and their attractions vary, but do not lessen, as 
the year ripens and draws to a close. Fields 
of emerald green harmonize well with the skies 
of spring; drooping foliage and deep-tinted 
blossoms with the heats of summer; the glori- 
fied leaves with the splendors of autumnal sun- 
sets; and the naked branches, now swaying 
drearily to and fro in the wind, now resplen- 
dent with encased ice and crystal pendants, at 
times with the sombre gloom, and at times 
with the sparkling brilliancy of winter. 

From these mute teachers, the poet likewise 
largely draws his illustrations, and he who has 
ignored the claims of botany, cannot appreciate 
at their proper value many of the most beauti- 
ful passages of our popular authors. The true 
poet is a student of^ nature in all its manifold 
aspects, and the reader, to sympathize with 
him, must have recourse to the same inexhaus- 
tible fountain. 

Tn whatever light, then, we place botanical 
knowledge, whether as a means of physical de- 
velopment or mental discipline, an accepsary to 
the fine arts, an interpreter of standard litera- 
ture, or a constant revelation of divine power 
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and goodness, this neglected study seems to 
form an essential part of a complete education. 

Massachusetts Teacher, 



MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



This subject is beginning to be more dis- 
cussed, and no doubt music has claims to a 
larger place among school studies than it has 
hitherto occupied. The able address of Dan- 
iel B. Hagar, delivered before the Musical Con- 
vention at the Boston Music Hall, a few months 
since, has already excited a powerful influence 
in this direction, and inquiries are being made 
with regard to the best method of adopting the 
reforms which have been suggested. Without 
a doubt music is the art which is most fos- 
tered among us, and parlors are not considered 
fully furnished that lack a piano. We are not 
only a music-loving people, but we are destined 



Do not make a single explanation so long as 
there is a scholar who will not hear. How 
is this attention to be secured ? At first wait — 
wait with power, but politely. The steady 
eyes of the teacher, with those of the chil- 
dren, who will soon turn in the same direc- 
tion, will speedily subdue any ordinary case. 
If this fails, a stronger force must be brought to 
bear. But do not forget that the time spent 
in getting a good ready, is well spent. 

2. Let it be your intention not to be interrup- 
ted during a recitation by anything of an ordinary 
character. If a child asks for your attention, do 
not neglect it. Let your whole attention be given 
to it ; and suspend all other work until the mat- 
ter is disposed of. When once it is under- 
stood that one scholar can be accomodated 
only at the expense of the many, you will not 
often be annoyed by — "May I go out?" 
*' May I speak ?'* or by like trivial interrup- 
tions. The pupil's sense of justice and gen- 



eventually to become a great musical nation. 

It is necessary, therefore, that we devise some erosity will not permit him to inflict such a 

means of educating, to this end, the rising gene- | wrong upon his fellows 



ration. In Germany, no one can be a school 
teacher who has not a thorough knowledge of 
music, and that divine art there is taught, as here, 
in the common schools. We hope that it may 
soon be more generally taught among us ; for its 
influence on physical development alone is one 
of the utmost importance by tending to keep 
the lungs and vocal organs in a sound and vig- 
orous condition. It is, however, in its moral 
power, that its especial excellence lies, and this 
is evident to all who know its mysterious in- 
fluence on the mind and heart. There is no 
better way of combining moral culture with 
intellectual attainment than by incorporating 
music as a branch of common school education. 



PRACTICAL HINTS. 



I . If you wish to speak to your whole school, 
or to have a general exercise, see that every 
scholar's eye is turned toward you before you 
begin. Or, in other words, always get a good 
ready before you start. Do you regard this 
foolish advice ? To the want of its practice is 
due, in a large measure, the friction and lack 
of success that many teachers encounter. True, 
it is a little thing; but it has much to do with 
the morale of a school. The character of a 
teacher, and of her school, may usually be ac- 
curately determined by simply seeing her call 
a class, or call her roll. Young teachers par- 
ticularly, in their anxiety '* to be at work," 
waste much of their ammunition. They begin 
to fire before the enemy is in range. Do not 
begin a recitation until every pupil in the 
study-seats is at his proper work and quiet. 



3. The impression seems to prevail, that ' 
getting a lesson is like knitting a stocking, — so 
many rounds, so much work done. Hence, 
John is often excused after he has studied his 
lesson over half a doaten times ; or the un- 
lucky urchin is reproved with the question, 
" How many times did you study your lesson 
over ?*' By such means scholars are taught to 
measure their effort by a false standard. Repe- 
tition is not a substitute for concentration and 
reflection. The evil effects of such a habit 
can hardly be estimated. The thought is not 
grasped. The words are not really signs of 
ideas to the child. A given amount of time 
spent in going over a lesson once slowly and 
thoughtfully, is of infinitely more value to a 
student than the same time spent in rapid repe- 
tition. Not only will the lesson be better 
prepared ; but a habit of mind will be encour- 
aged that the pupil will not have to break up, 
before he can become a thoughtful and observ- 
ing man. Teachers, be careful how your 
scholars prepare their spelling lessons. It is 
there the vicious habit is begun ; but it is soon 
carried into every study. 

— Cor. Ohio Educational Monthh- 



DISCIPLINE OF TEACHING. 



True it is that teaching taxes both mind 
and body, while other employments tax only 
one ; but what we lose in strength we gain ift 
time. Too weary to work or study eveninj 
do you say ? Then spend them socially, ai 
by mingling with society become more likl 
other people. T09 weary even for that! 
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Then you arc not physically able for any severe 
labor, or you have not mastered your profes- 
sion. To teach eight hours a day and v^orry 
the other sixteen over one's school, is more than 
human nature can endure. 

Master the difficulty, or leave the work, else 
you will most assuredly grow not only narrow- 
minded but cross and sour. Attempt to teach 
nothing which you do not fully understand. 
Gain the respect of your pupils by making them 
feel that you must be obeyed, and their love by 
assuring them that you are their friend, and you 
will find that so many of 

*'The cares that infest the day 

Will fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away." 

The children of the present generation are 
not angels, nor are they as near perfection as 
the scholars we read of, who by one kind word 
are so easily transformed that the teacher has 
but to express a wish and he is heeded. Such 
children are rare, as well as such teachers. 
They exist only in the imagination, I fear. 

Scholars who are well disciplined, who de- 
sire to do right, are subject to strong tempta- 
tions, and they often yield. If they did not, 
would they not be superior to their teachers ? 
O teacher, whoever you are, that always see so 
much evil and so little good in your pupils, 
consider well your ways, — can you resist as 
strong temptations as these children have ? If 
not, be patient with them. Do not let them 
have their own way, but 

"Deal gently with the erring one, 
As Ood has dwelt with thte.** 
The "wise man" tells us that "he that rulcth 
his own spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city." Surely in this respect no one has a 
better opportunity of becoming mighty than the 
teacher. He is daily subjected to a thousand 
petty annoyances, with the consciousness that 
an angry word or hasty act on his part will be 
as 80 much lire thrown into a powder magazine ; 
and if he bs a person who cares for the future 
good of his pupils, and considers how much 
these children are under his influence, and that, 
too, at a time when their characters are more 
plastic than they ever will be again, he cannot 
help treading lightly the ground whereon he 
walks. Surely these thoughts are sufficient to 
cause a teacher to set a seal upon his words, 
and a guard upon his actions. 

Indiana School Journal, 

ARITHMETIC. 



"Time is money," says the old adage. 
With the teacher it is more than money, and 
more iil proportion as the mental is higher 
than the material. Arithmetic, though so im- 



portant, has absorbed too much time and 
strength. The enthusiastic teacher desires to 
gain more time for reading, for the study of 
language, for making his pupils acquainted with 
the beautiful in literature and art, for object- 
lessons and vocal culture. He can gain a por- 
tion of this time by throwing aside the text- 
book in Arithmetic as far as it enslaves him, 
and teaching topically. 

We suggest the following order of topics as 
more philosophical than the arrangement in 
many text-books. 

Numeration of whole numbers and decimals. 
It is as easy for scholars to enumerate on the 
right of the decimal point as on the left. Ad- 
dition and subtraction of whole numbers and 
decimals as far as millions and millionths. Mul- 
tiplication and division of both whole numbers 
and decimals. Federal money. Common Frac- 
tions, and Compound Numbers. Percentage 
without regard to time, viz: Percentage proper, 
Commission, Brokerage, Insurance, Stocks, 
Taxes, Custom House Business and Simple 
Discount. Percentage with regard to time, viz : 
Interest, True and Bank Discount, Proportion, 
Profit and Loss, Equation of Payments, etc. 

An experience of several years in the school- 
room has convinced the writer that it is a waste 
of time to teach beginners in Written Arith- 
metic the definition of arithmetic. 

Nor is there any need of requiring fine or 
text-book definitions of each of the fundamental 
rules before the scholar has used them in prac- 
tice. If a definition be required at all, let it 
be simple and child-comprehensible. 

Reduction should first be taught with simple 
numbers. Let the scholars frequently reduce 
such examples as eight hundreds, four tens and 
seven units to units, and back again. 

In addition, the scholar should never be al- 
lowed to write down at one side the carrying 
number, but taught to add it as the/r// figure 
of the next column. Allowing scholars to add 
by using their fingers, also lessens the discip- 
line which is so desirable in first operations. 

Subtraction should be taught but one way 
when the lower figure is larger than the up- 
per, and that is to call the next column figure 
of the minuend one less rather than to add one 
to the figure in the subtrahend. 

It is well to require schplars to write out the 
names of the terms used even in simple work, 
for it shows a thorough understanding of tvtry 
part of the operation. And this writing the 
names of the diflerent results and factors should 
be continued throughout the study. 

Scholars should be familiar with such exam- 
pies as product and one factor given to find the 
other factor. Dividing by the factors of a com- 
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posite number being never used after it is 
learned, it should not be taught till the scholar 
is perfect in all other parts of the arithmetic. 

In common fractions, group under one rule 
all examples in addition, subtraction and divi- 
sion, by reducing to a common denominator 
and then adding, subtracting or dividing the nu- 
merator or numerators, as the case may require. 
In this way twelve rules are reduced to one. 

After the scholar has become perfectly fami- 
liar with this method let him learn any of the 
shorter ways. 

In division of simple fractions let him learn 
to divide by inverting the divisor; but in no 
case should this be explained, except to classes 
higher than the grammar grade. In all cases 
let the whole or mixed numbers, if any, be re- 
duced to improper fractions; so that always 
one fraction is to be divided by another. 

A {^vt mental examples, perhaps made by 
the scholars, should be daily given. Let them 
involve the principle under discussion. 

Quickness and correctness of work are of 
more practical value than explanations or defi- 
nitions, and of infinitely more value than abil- 
ity to solve puzzles or catch examples. A fe^ 
minutes a day spent upon the fundamental rules 
will insure immediate improvement in this re- 
spect. 

A well-known teacher and practical mathe- 
matician recently informed tl^e writer, that he 
once directed the assistants in his Grammar 
School to spend half the time each day devoted 
to arithmetic, for six months, in this mechanical 
work. At the end of that time the average per 
cent, of correct answers in the whole school 
increased from about twenty per cent, to over 
eighty per cent. ; and twice as many scholars 
from the first class entered the High School, 
as entered before the plan was adopted, when 
the whole year was principally spent upon 
principles, definitions and explanations. 

If these views are true, committees and su- 
perintendents should judge of a teacher's ability 
by the correctness and rapidity of the answers 
her scholars give, rather than by their natural 
power to solve arithmetical puzzles. 

In no study do scholars need so frequent re- 
views as in arithnvetic. These can be given in 
the shape of review combination examples for 
home lessons, to be brought in neatly performed 
on slate or paper the next morning. 

Written explanations for upper classes are 
very beneficial. 

Many of the rules in arithmetic can be read- 
ily condensed for easier committal and remem- 
brance; as, for instance, the Merchant's Rule 
in Partial Payments. It maybe thus given: 
"rom the amount of the principal, or face of 



the note, subtract the added amounts of the in- 
dorsements. — Ci>r. Mass. 7'eacber. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACH- 
ERS' INSTITUTE. 



BY A TBACHER. 



At the close of our Institute, last fall, 
when the resolutions were drawn up, it was 
hoped the teachers would go forth with re- 
newed energy, armed with a surplus of tict, 
genius, ambition, power, and ability to per- 
form their winter's work more faithfully and 
thoroughly than they had ever done before. 
I have tried to do my work well. Besides 
performing the regular duties of school, I have 
prevailed upon the trustees, (which was a task,) 
to have 'the house cleaned occasionally, which 
they reluctantly consented to, after much per- 
suasion on my part, provided I would attend to 
the labor and not trouble them. The work 
was executed, and they paid the bill. I asked 
for a clock and a shelf. " iVi?." " You canU 
have it.** " Tou don*t need it^ and I sbar^t 
buy ity I went to my school-room, per- 
formed my work for the day, and on my way 
home that evening called at the store and 
priced a clock, which I learned was eight dol- 
lars. I said to the merchant : Will you bring 
it to the school-room to-morrow ? '* Certain- 
ly." He " would be pleased to do so." I then 
called upon one of the Trustees, informing him 
of what I had done ; also, asking the privilege 
of calling at the shop and ordering a shelf. 
" Yes." The clock and shelf are now close 
companions in the school-room. 

Our maps are hanging straight against the 
wall. We have also decorated it with a num- 
ber of very pcetty pictures. Ten large 
motto cards are occupying conspicuous places, 
and doing their share to make the room 
pleasant, and help us to do right. Atwater's 
government cards are doing a great work in 
the way of letting parents know how the child 
has spent the da y at school. Not a pane of 
glass has been broken this winter, nor any se- 
rious trouble transpired upon the play-ground, 
although more than one hundred and fifty pu- 
pils are out together. 

Perchance some teachers may read this, and 
feel disheartened as they look back over their 
winter's work. Permit me to say to those 
teachers, that I think, in all probability, you 
have performed your work better than I have. 
I have only told you the *' bright side" of the 
story. I have omitted to mention the cause of 
all those cares, perplexities and annoyances of 
a teacher. Every teacher knows what they 
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arc. It is not worth while to go over the old 
story, which says, one person must possess tact, 
sod power, and ability, to pass six hours a day, 
(without trouble,) with sixty children, kcep- 
JBg them all undier the same adminstration, 
when all their lives they have been drilled un- 
der fifty different governments. Having been 
teaching constantly for fourteen years, I learn 
by experience that teachers must be firm but 
patient, improving each day's work from the 
experience of the past. 

As I am about to finish my winter's school, 
I thought to recall the winter's work. With 
sixty immortal souls and mortal bodies, we 
started upon our journey last fall. Although 
many had traveled the road before, we found 
winding paths and intricate ways. We 
wended our way through lonely vales, warmed 
by the sun of cheerfulness, penetrating the 
shades of seeming obstacles which overshad- 
owed our paths. The tangled underbrush of 
disobedience lies behind us, smouldering, and 
we have been trying to climb a few steps up 
the *' Hill of Education." I have loved my 
work this winter, enjoyed it better than ever 
before. Each morning I have gone to my 
work, cheerfully and willingly. Heaven for- 
bid that I have influenced, by example or pre- 
cept, one soul toward the wrong path. Using 
the Institute as a medium for my renewed 
energies, I can but give all the praise to God. 

Cor, Minnesota Teacher. 



CRAMMING. 



When no man or woman shall be permitted 
to teach youth until he or she shall frankly, at 
all tiroes, admit that every day adding nothing 
to the store of individual knowledge is a lost 
day, it will be a fortunate thing for the rising 
generation. At present many teachers ap- 
pear to think that the teachable period in 
any life commences at seven and ends at fif- 
teen. Hence the infamous system of ** cram- 
ming," which is so fruitful of sudden death, 
ill-health, and life-long sorrow. 

But the blame should not be laid upon teach- 
ers alone. Parents substitute pride for love of 
knowledge, and are best pleased when some 
luckless son or daughter is reputed a very pro- 
digy of learning. It is thought by many 
parents that a precocious child is an honor to 
the family. The fact that Susan, aged five, 
can read well in nursery rhymes is blazoned 
abroad as something wonderful ; whereas, the 
fact is, that according to the best light of com- 
mon sense, Susan should be employed in tend- 
ing doll babies and making mud pies at the 
tender age of five. She should know nothing 



of nursery rhymes except from hearing them 
repeated by older persons. Thomas, aged 
ten, is exhibited as a prodigious mathemati- 
cian ; he makes no more of algebra than he did 
of counting up to ten ^vt years before. All 
very wonderful, of course ; but when " poor 
Tom" goes home some evening with aching 
head and heavy eyes, and falls into a stupor and 
dies, his proud parents never think of reproach- 
ing themselves for offering a premium to some 
teacher to murder their boy. Rather, they be- 
wail " poor Tom " cut off untiniely ; he was 
so smart ; so promising ; and so forth. " Poor 
Tom" was systematically crammed, and died 
of overwork. 

Think of it : The farmer who should set a 
bound boy often to do the work of a man 
would be visited with the indignation of an 
outraged neighborhood. But why should not 
a boy often do the work of a man ? Because 
he is not a man in strength or in judgment. 
He is growing. His bones are not solid ; his 
sinews are not taut strung. If put to a man's 
work, and he falls ill, and dies, that is murder. 
So, no boy or girl should be forced to perform 
the tasks of mature age. If so forced — crammed 
and one dies suddenly, that is murder. 

What are text-books? Crutches and canes, 
provided to assist the first attempts of mind at 
locomotion. Some teachers never learn to 
walk without these crutches and canes. They 
are the slaves of technical books, and as misery 
delights in company, they are never so happy 
as when they can cram the dry bones of a text 
book down some tender youth, and exhibit the 
outrage as a specimen of their work. Now no 
man or woman is fit to teach at all who cannot 
teach every branch above reading, spelling, and 
writing, orally. The day will come, possibly, 
when text-books of grammar, history, mathe- 
matics, and natural science, will be permitted 
in schools only as books of reference. History 
may be read by classes. So of geography ; and 
the sooner people learn that crutches are for 
lame and halt, and not for the sound, the bet- 
ter will it be for the children, the better for 
all. 

We repeat it: A teacher *• by book" is only 
a " crammer." Every lawyer knows that he 
learned more from lectures than from books. 
Doctors regard their lecture course as indispen- 
sable, though the subject matter be already in 
book form. Oral instruction sinks deeper and 
sticks faster than that memorized from books. 
And it may be taken in unlimited quantities 
without damage. It is the unnatural tension 
of memory which kills; memory, which must 
assimilate and reproduce words and forms, as 
well as substance. This habitual deference to 
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some other mind's way of expressing itself is 
an outrage. It destroys the habit of independ- 
ent thought. It harasses an active brain, dis- 
tracts the reasoning faculties, and so lowers the 
tone of the nervous system. Thus overcome 
the child-prodigy dies, or becomes an idiot, or 
insane. Is anybody to blame ? Everybody » 

The remedy is simple enough. One hun- 
dred square feet of blackboard, crayons, and a 
teacher, him or herself, able to walk without 
cratches, patient, and loving labor enough to 
teach youth to walk without such aids. That 
is the remedy. A boy who can write good 
English on a blackboard can write it anywhere. 
And grammar is useful in that respect alone. 
There is nothing worth knowing in any gram- 
mar book which may not be taught without re- 
ference to it as a class-book. Teach geography 
by maps and class reading. Teach mathema- 
tics on the blackboard . Of course we are now 
speaking of the common schools, in which 
very young children are often taught. And of 
course the question will be asked : " What be- 
comes of the school-book business under the 
oral system ?" Our answer is, that we have 
been trying to save the children from being 
crammed to death, and not to enrich or impch- 
verish publishers. — Ph'tla, Day, 



TO MAKE CHILDREN THINK. 



At the Teachers* Institute recently held in 
Providence, the following question was pro- 
posed by one of the teachers present : 

*'My pupils do not think. What shall I do 
to make them think ?*' I'his complaint and in- 
quiry appears in its most expressive form, just 
as it comes from the lips of the teacher, who, 

"With strained and tired nerves, 
With weary and aching head," 
has been trying almost vainly to instil a few 
valuable thoughts into the mind of some pupil 
whose attention is pre-occupied. The inquiry 
is a difficult one to answer. What would 
prove successful in producing satisfactory re- 
sults in one case, might be of little avail in 
another. Pupils as well as teachers have dif- 
ferent dispositions, and are affected in different 
ways. Various theories might be presented, 
the»practice of which would at least seem suffi- 
cient to obviate any difficulties which might 
arise in regard to thoughtless pupils. But actual 
experiences which have proved successful, we 
believe, will be more heartily received than 
untried schemes. We heard this same question 
asked years ago by an experienced teacher ; and 
when the suggestion was made that she should 
win the attention of her class, by telling them 
stories in connection with the lesson, or calling 



upon individuals in the class to do so, her 
answer was : *'What shall I do with the boy 
who does not care about the rhinoceros ?" In 
this instance the study under discussion was 
geography. Now in many instances this ques- 
tion is asked with no intention of being bene- 
fited by a reply. The teacher may have tried 
the plan once, and becoming irritated by the 
failure to engage the attention of some careless 
pupil, determines to confine herself to the book, 
and force the scholars to commit the words by 
penalties for failures ; and so the school -days 
pass. Such a decision imperils the teacher 
even more than the pupil ; for under present 
customs and arrangements (in the country by 
change of teachers, and in the city by promo- 
tions), the scholars change teachers so frequently 
as to secure a variety of talent, while the 
teacher who has resolved to confine herself to 
the text-book, has fixed for herself a routine 
which will be almost insufferable. Some teach- 
ers, we know, by the judicious dropping of facts 
accumulated by their own reading, have been 
able to alleviate the taste for reading among 
their scholars, and to set them upon a track of 
perusing such books as would be intensely, in- 
teresting even to the teacher; and with all 
their varied tastes, the items called out from 
the class can scarcely fail, in process of time, 
to interest the most indifibrent. Buy some in> 
teresting book, if you have not a school library, 
and sacrifice it to the wear and tear of the 
school-room. You will be amply repaid by 
acquiring the information yourself, by hearing 
it reiterated in the school-room, instead of hav- 
ing it nicely bound between two covers and 
standing untouched in your library or on your 
parlor table. Most children are fond of novelty. 
Nothing is better adapted to keep their atten- 
tion than constant change. The dry details of 
any branch of study soon become irksome to 
them. They are wont to let things pass 
through their minds, rather than to think of 
them. They become satisfied with seeing or 
hearing what is said, without going further. 
Let each recitation be conducted with much 
oral instruction, animating them with choice 
facts and pleasing incidents, interspersed where 
circumstance requires or opportunity afix>rds. 
Accustom the scholars to study systematically. 
Often read to them, or require them to read, 
and induce them to express the thoughts of the 
author in language of their own construction, 
kindly correcting mistakes in thought, and en- 
couraging the pupils to further efibrts by due 
praise and commendation, and you will have 
awakened a new impulse to thought, and will 
grow and strengthen as you feed and nourish 
it. R. L S<boolmaster, 
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THE WORLD'S BIRTH-DAY.— No. I. 



[From a series of model lectures on the Great on, pre- 
pared some time since for his school, by Pi of. Gauuen, of 
Geneva, Switzerland. They attracted so much attention 
as to be solicited for publication in book form, and have 
since been translated into English. The book is compa- 
ratively unknown in this country, and being the mosc at- 
tractive of its kind we have ever seen, we shall follow the 
Professor through the " six days" oi Creation, assuring 
the reader, whether teacher or parent, that in these lec- 
tures alone, he will have more than a return fur his years 
subscription to the yournal. — £d.] 



" IN THE BEGINNING. 
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" In the beginning God created the heaven and the 

earth.** Gen i. i. 

The book of Genesis is the most ancient and 
the most venerable, the most instructive and 
the most indispensable, of all books. It is the 
foundation, the beginning, and the anticipated 
explanation of all others. You already know, 
doubtless, what is meant by the Greek name 
" Genesis," which we are accustomed to give 
to this book. The ancient Jews called it Ber- 
estbitb — that is to say, *' In the beginning" — 
because they were accustomed to name each 
book of Moses after the first two or three words 
of jt. Thus, for example, they named Exodus 
VeeUbscbemoth (** Now these are the names"); 
Leviticus was named f^ajikra{** And he called"); 
and Numbers, Bemidbar (**In the wilderness"). 

The name "Genesis" means tbe birth. In 
the time of our Lord this book was so named 
by the Jews who spoke Greek, because it was 
by this word Genesis that they translated the 
word "generations" in the fourth verse of the 
second chapter. The expression used in our 
translation is. These are the generations [or 
births] of the heavens and of the earth. They 
had translated it thus : This is the book of 
the genesis of the heavens and of the earth. 
It must be acknowledged that this title is a 
most suitable one to be given to the first book 
of the Bible, for it makes known to us the 
birth of all things — the birth of the world ; 
the birth of the earth and of the heavens ; the 
birth of the light ; the birth of the atmorphere ; 
the birth of the great lights of heaven; the- 
birth of continents and seas ; the birth of moun- 
tains and valleys; the birth of plants, birds, 
fishes, and quadrupeds ; then,lastof all, the birth 
of the first man and woman ; and then, soon 
after, alas! the birth of sin, and death by sin; 
but also the birth of the gospel, or of the good 
news of the promise of grace in Jesus Christ ; 
then the birth of the Church of God in the 
world; then again the new birth of the earth 
after the Hood, and the birth of the nations 
who rc-peoplcd it ; and lastly,, the birth of 
the nation of Israel, by whom the Savior of 



the world was to be waited and looked for, 
and amorg whom the Savior of the world was 
to be born. So much for the title of the book. 
Now let us speak of its author. 

You all know that it was dictated to Moses 
from on high, — that he was inspired by God 
to write it while he was miraculously leading 
across the desert the millions of Israel ; and 
you also know that at his death Moses left it 
to be studied by them from age to age ; and 
after them, also, by all Christian churches in 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion. It has been said that Genesis is the old- 
est of books ; but you may judge better how old 
it is when you remember that it was written 
1 49 1 years before the time of Christ; or, in 
other words, about 738 years before the old 
city of Rome was founded, or about 869 years 
before the fall of Nineveh, — that is to say, 869 
years before the time at which the books of 
profane history generally begin their narratives. 

Genesis surpasses all other books in an- 
tiquity, and it is one of the most instructive and 
indispensable of all books. You may judge 
of this also when you consider that if we had 
not the Book of Genesis, we should be igno- 
rant of nearly half of the history of mankind 
on the earth. From Adam to Jesus Christ 
was a period of 4004 years, and from the 
time of our Lord Jesus Christ to our time 
1 869 years ; which added together, gives a 
period of 5873 years for the whole time that 
man has been in the world from his creation 
to our day. Now, Genesis alone gives us 
the history of the world for 2368 years; that 
is to say, during the 1656 years from Adam 
to the Flood, and the 712 years from the flood 
to the death of Joseph. You see, then, that 
the entire history of mankind, from the first 
man to the present time, is not so much as 
twice and a half that period whose history is 
related in the Book of Genesis alone. 

Think how indispensable this sublime book 
is, also, from what it makes known to us. With- 
out this, the first book of the holy Scriptures, 
what should we know of all that is necessary to 
be known before we can understand any of the 
other books .^ — nothing of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, — nothing of the won- 
derful six days' work, — nothing of the birth of 
the first man and woman, — nothing of their 
abode in Eden, cr of their first state of inno- 
cence, — nothing of the first covenant in Para- 
dise, or of the trial of their obedience, or of 
their rebellion, fall, and condemnation, — noth- 
ing of the first promise of a Savior, even at 
the very gate of Eden, — nothing of the insti- 
tution of bloody sacrifices, or of the history of 
Abel the righteous, — nothing of the Church 
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of God daring the first 1656 'jt^x% of the his- 
tory oi man, — nothing of the prophet Noah, 
your ancestor and mine, the preacher of the 
righteoasness which is by faith, — nothing of 
the great flood which destroyed the old world 
and renewed mankind, — ^nothing of the re-birth 
of the world, or of the history of man during 
the first four centuries which followed the 
Deluge, — nothing of the calling o{ Abraham, 
the calling of Isaac, the calling of Jacob, — 
nothing of the promises which were made to 
them of the Saviour, — nothing of the history 
of the patriarchs — nothing of the going down 
of the children of Israel into Egypt, or of 
the story of the life and death of Joseph. 

And yet, what can be more necessary for us 
to know ^han these very things ? What should 
we be, what would become of mankind, where 
would the Church be, if the Book of Genesis 
had not been given to us, and so many neces- 
sary questions answered in it? Is there any 
knowledge more indispensable to reasonable 
beings who are passing through this world and 
going to another, than the answers to these 
three important questions — Who am I? 
Whence came I? Where am I going? 

Who am I in this world ? Why am I here, 
and who placed me here ? Whence came I, 
and what have I to do? Where am I going, 
and what would become of me to-morrow if 
I were 10 die to-night? Again: Why is there 
so much misery in this world ? Why is there 
so much sin in mv heart? ' Why so much suf- 
fering in my life? And, more than all, why 
am I subject to this dreadful death, which 
must come to all? And if death must come, 
why are there along with it so many sufferings, 
such anguish, sickness, torture, agony, and all 
the horrors of the dark grave? These ques- 
tions must be answered, and God has answered 
them all in the Bible, in this Book of Genesis ; 
and we cannot find the answer anywhere else 
except in books which have been copied from it. 

'* In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,^* 

Here are five words to be explained before 
we go further. What is meant here by " the 
beginning?" What is meant by "create?" 
What is the meaning of the name ** God," or 
Eiobim, here given to the Creator? Lastly, 
What are these "heavens" and this ** earth" 
which were created by God. 

*' The beginning,^* These words teach a 
truth of the most solemn importance. It is, 
that the world has not always existed ; that 
there was once a time when nothing that is 
now in the heaven or on the earth was yet 
made, — neither you nor I, nor any man, nor 
any woman, nor any angel ; when there was | 



neither sky, nor earth, nor sea, nor things visi- 
ble, nor things invisible. What was there 
then ? What existed then ? God alone ! "In 
the beginning !" Do you sufficiently under- 
stand the great importance of this word to all 
the families of men ? It is like a sun rising on 
the dark world. 

When God proclaimed it to Israel by Moses 
about thirty-three centuries ago, all the rest of 
the earth was plunged into the deepest night, 
as far as regarded this great truth, the story of 
the beginning of all things ; and for centuries 
more, men who knew it not vainly tormented 
themselves in conjectures and uncertainties 
about it. All men, except the people of Israel, 
were going to eternity like one walking in his 
sleep. They had forgotten the knowledge of 
God which their first father had. They knew 
nothing either of whence they came, of their 
creation, or of whither they were going. They 
were blind to the glory of God as shown in his 
works. Their state is thus described by the 
apostle Paul : " Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became^ fools." " That which may 
be known of God is manifest in them : for 
God hath shewed it unto them. For the in- 
visible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead ; so that they are without ex- 
cuse ; because that, when they kntw God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 
ful ; but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened." 

Such is man without the light of the Bible, 
and such were they for centuries. Plato, Aris- 
totle, Pliny, and Plutarch, believed that the 
world had always been The great Plato, the 
wisest among them, who lived about iioo 
years after Moses, even believed that the stars 
were gods; and Pliny, who lived in the time 
of the apostle John, fancied that the world it- 
self was a god. These poor men, the wise 
men of a dark world, were in the most distract- 
ing state of doubt on all the great questions of 
which we have been speaking. They got con- 
fused and bewildered when they thought about 
them; they often declared themselves that they 
knew not what to think. Thus spoke all the 
disciples of Socrates and Plato. There is a 
well-known dialogue on the Nature of the 
Gods, which was written fifty years before the 
time of Christ, by the greatest of Roman ora- 
tors, the celebrated Cicero. In this we see 
how very little they knew of the truth, and in 
what deplorable doubt and uncertainty they 
were. It is a conversation, and each of the 
wise speakers tells in his turn some of the fool- 
ish thoughts and fancies of the time. What 
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thick darkness ! what sad confusion in all their 
thoughts I When they * had finished, poor 
Cicero declares that he is still in doubt what 
to believe after he has heard them all. Well, 
suppose that while all these wise men were 
thos assembled in Cotta's house in Rome, a 
little boy of the tribe of Judah had come 
among them with his Book of Genesis in his 
hand» what might he have said to all these wise 
Romans ? 

'' Much honored sirs, you know not what 
yoa say; you are in doubt, and you cannot tell 
what to believe, and you are all deceived ; but 
we, in our children's school, know the truth 
with perfect certainty, — we 'know it because 
God himself has told us in his book, that ' in 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth/' 

'* In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." But when was this beginning ? 
Remark that Moses says nothing of the time 
before " the beginning." This is a time which 
we cannot understand ; it is a depth too great 
for man to look into, it is too long for man 
even to conceive, — words cannot express it, 
and it is better not even to think of it, — it does 
not concern us. Again, Moses does not tell 
US how long a time has passed since "the be- 
ginning." This time is longer, perhaps, than 
we can either understand or explain. But this 
does not concern us either. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the heavens and the earth had *^a 
beginning!^ however long ago it may have 
been. 

All things have had a beginning except God. 
He alone has had no beginning, because "from 
everlasting to everlasting he is God." Read 
what the Father says to the Son in the lozd 
Psalm, as it is quoted in the Epistle to the 

Hebrews : "Unto the Son he saith, Thou, 

Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands : they shall perish but thou re- 
mainest; and they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed ; but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail." 

In our Lord's last prayer while he was on 
earth — when he knew that the hour was near 
when he was to leave the world and return to 
' the Father — he speaks of the time before the 
beginning of the world, when he was with the 
Father. He says, "And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory 

which I had with thee before the world was 

Thou lovedst me. before the foundation of the 
world.** 

But we must go on to the second word 
of our verse— the word ** created."** I call 



it the second, because, though it comes third 
in our translation, it is the second word of the 
verse in the original Hebrew, and I follow the 
same order. Created means made of nothing. 
These things were not ; but God spake, and 
they were. It is through faith, St. Paul tells 
us, " that we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word ; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear." 

We must distinguish carefully between the 
two words created and made. Moses observes 
the difference when he says, " God rested 
from all his work which he created and made** 

A watchmaker makes a watch, but he does 
not and cannot create it. He gets the gold, 
and the copper, and the zinc, and the steel, 
and all the other materials out of the earth, and 
then he forms them into a watch ; but he could 
not have made it of nothing. Man can make^ 
but God alone create. No man, not even one 
of the angels of heaven can create even the 
smallest grain of dust. 

This wonderful thought, *'God created," 
makes known to us still furthei what God is to 
us, and what we ought to be to God. God is 
all, and we are nothing. He can do all, since 
he has called all things from nothing, and all 
things are his. By him all things are ; he "up- 
holds them all continually by the word of his 
power." God knows all, since he has made 
all ; the immensity of the heavens, and the 
earth from its surface to its centre, the heart of 
man and the hearts of angels, all arealike open 
in his sight. He has " numbered the very 
hairs of our heads," and counted the sands of 
the sea, and measured the dust of the earth, as 
he has also counted the unnumbered stars that 
roll on high in the heavens. 

" Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who 
hath created these [the stars] that bringeth out 
their host by number : he calleth them all by 
their names, by the greatness of his might, for 
that he is strong in power ; not one faileth." 

The same God who created all things gov- 
erns all things. He keeps them every moment 
by the same almighty power which called 
them into being at first. 

Unless he were to keep them continually 
they could not continue to be, and their pres- 
ervation is a continual creation. Thus our 
Lord Jesus Christ says, " My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work." All his creatures arc 
ever depending upon God. They, could not 
live if he did not keep them alive. The 
Psalmist says, " O Lord, Thou hidcst thy 
face, they are troubled : thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are created ; 
and thou renewest the face of the earth." 
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This wonderful thought, «* God createdy^ is 
continually repeated again and again, in every 
part of the Scriptures, by men of God, proph- 
ets and apostles, and by the angels of light, — 
yes, even by the divine Son of God himself. 
Hear Moses, how many times he repeats it; 
hear David, his Psalms are full of it ; hear Job, 
he speaks of it with wonder. Hear the apos- 
tles, they constantly return to this thought. 
They use it in pleading with God in prayer. 
We arc told that " they lifted up their voice to 
God with on£ accord, and said. Lord, thou art 
God, which hast made heaven and earth, and 
the sea, and all that in them is." They use it 
as an argument in their preaching. •* We 
preach unto you," say they, " that ye should 
turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
which made heaven and earth, and the sea, and 
all things that are therein." 

And in the high worship of heaven the 
saints ever remember this among their adoring 
praises. St. John tells us that they '< fall down 
before him that sits on the throne, and woiship 
him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying. Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 
honor, and power : for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created." 

THREE GREAT WORDS \ GOD, HEAVEN, EARTH. 

What an imposing picture has herein been 
presented to us ! — the earth, the heavens, and 
the heaven of heavens rising out of nothing *Hn 
the beginning :^^ that is to say, at some time in 
the depths of past ages — we know not how 
long ago — perhaps hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions of years. We have now to con- 
sider the latter words of the verse, " In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth," 
to think of the meaning of these three words : 
God^ heaven^ earth, I begin with the word 

" Godr 

You must understand how very important it 
is, that when the creator of heaven and earth 
gives to men his written word for the first time, 
we should study with the greatest care all the 
expressions he uses, and particularly observe 
and remember the names by which it has 
pleased him to be called ; for as he sends us 
his word to make himself known to us, he 
must, of course, have chosen among all possible 
names those which might give us the most true 
idea of what he is. The great name " God" 
is the word by which is translated the Hebrew 
name Elohim^ used by Moses. 

In the Bible God sometimes calls himself 
Tehovah (He who is, or the Eternal), and 



sometimes Elohim, which is usually translated 
" God." In the first verse of Genesis it is 
the word Elohim that he uses. There is a 
very remarkable thing about this name which 
I think even children may be made to under- 
stand, and it is, that this word " Elohim " is a 
plural word, while the verb which follows it 
is in the singular. Why, it may be asked, has 
it pleased God thus to use a plural name in the 
very first line of the Scriptures, when through 
the whole Bible he declares so repeatedly that 
the Lord our God is one Lord — that there is 
but one God, and besides him there is none 
else ? In the Hebrew, there are three forms 
of the name of God. There are the singular, 
Eloha ; the dual, Elohaim ; and the plural, 
Elohim. Thus in the Bible the words are not 
** Elohim have created," but '* Elohim has cre- 
ated." What may we understand from this? 
We may learn that God had an important de- 
sign. in choosing this very peculiar way of ex- 
pressing this first sentence in the Bible, and 
that he wished, at the very beginning of his 
written word, to teach men that there is bat 
one God — one only eternal and all-powerfiil 
Jehovah ; but that in this wonderful and mys- 
terious unity there is a mysterious plurality 
of persons — the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and that these three are one. This truth 
is clearly expressed in other verses of the Bible : 
"There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and 
these three are one." 

This is a wonderful thing — too wonderful 
for any human being to understand; yet we 
know it to be true, because God himself has 
said it. We cannot even understand our own 
threefold nature. We all have a body and a 
life such as the animals have, and besides these 
we have a soul that will never die, and yet 
these three things make only one person. We 
know that these three things are distinct, be- 
cause they can be separated ; the soul can be 
separated from the body, and yet we feel that 
still, when united, they form only one me. We 
cannot understand how this is, and yet we 
know it, and must believe it, as we must be- 
lieve many other things which are too difficult 
for us to comprehend while we are in this 
world. This remarkable word " Elobiniy* is 
used also in the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy: 
Hear, O Israel : the Lord our God is one Lord. 
The Hebrew words used are these : Hear, 
Israel, Jehovah y our Elohim ^ is one Jehovah. 
Jehovah means, "He who is," the very being 
of God. Thus it is as if Moses had said, 
Hear, O Israel, the very being or essence of 
the three persons of our God, Father, Son,i 
Holy Ghost, is only one essence. 
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What, then, arc these heavens, and what is 
earth, which God created in the beginning? 

The word "heavens" is used to express the 

hole universe, all the creation of God except 

e earth, all the starry worlds which we see 

er our heads. ** Earth" means this poor 
ttle planet on which we live — a planet so great 
when compared with man, but so very small 
when compared with the rest of the universe. 
Among the numberless starry worlds around it, 
oar earth is only like an almost invisible atom 
of dust. Yet, as among all these, it is the earth 
which concerns us most, because it is our dwell- 
ing-place, therefore God, who in his Scriptures 
speaks to men, and condescends to accommo- 
date his words to their weakness, says to them : 
<* I have created all things : I have created the 
niiivcrse, and I have also created this little 
grain of dust called * earth,' on which you are 
walking." 

In Scripture, as well as in ordinary language, 
the word earth is used in two different mean- 
ings ; sometimes it means the whole globe on 
which we live ; and sometimes only the solid 
dost with which the globe is covered, which is 
sopposed not to be much more than from nine 
to twelve miles in thickness. The word earth 
is used to express the whole globe in the first 
verse of Genesis. It is also used in the tenth 
verse to express the solid and rocky crust with 
which our globe is everywhere covered, and on 
which rest the vast waters of the ocean. *«God 
called the dry land earth, ^^ 

And as this word earth has two different 
meanings in the Bible, so also the word heavens 
is used to express three very different things. 

The first " heaven" or " heavens" is the air 
and sky over our heads and around us, the sky 
of the birds and of the clouds — the atmosphere ; 
and it is in this sense that the word is used in 
the Bible where we read of the " dew of 
heaven,*' the "clouds of heaven," the four 
winds of heaven," the " birds of heaven." The 
second -'* heaven " or " heavens " is the starry 
heaven, far away beyond our atmosphere ; the 
distant space where we see the sun, the moon, the 
planets, and all the countless stars. The third 
•' heaven" or "heavens," where St. Paul tells us 
he was carried, is the holy place, called in the 
Bible the "highest heaven," the "heaven of 
heavens," the heaven of the angels, the heaven 
whither our Lord went when we are told that 
" he is passed into the heavens," the heaven 
where the glory of the Most High is manifested. 

Let me here say a few words about the 
earth in the first meaning of the word, — that 
is, the " earth " which we are told God created 
in the beginning, the globe on which we live. 

First. You know that it is round. This 



had been told man long ago in the Bible ; and 
since then men have been able to see that it is 
true, because hundreds of ships sail round the 
world every year ; thousands of sailors leave 
Europe and go to the westward without ever 
turning back, and at last, after sailing straight 
on for long months or even years, they re- 
turn by the east to the very place from which 
they set out. 

Second, We know that our earth goes round 
the sun once every year in an immense oval 
course, turning round upon itself at. the same 
time as a ball does when it rolls along. It 
turns round upon itself once in every twenty-four 
hours, with a speed so great that at the equa- 
tor it moves at the rate of seventeen miles in a 
minute, or 1,020 miles in an hour; and while 
it is turning thus, it is at the same time going 
round the sun at the rate of 20 miles in a sec- 
ond. If you could be lifted up to a distance of 
300 miles above the earth, how you would 
wonder to see it passing beneath your eyes, 
flying through space sixty times faster than a 
cannon-ball I 

Third, The earth has been measured. It is 
25,000 miles all round, or in circumference ; 
and nearly 8,000 miles straight through, or in 
diameter. You may imagine its size when I 
tell you that it has been reckoned that Mont 
Blanc, the highest mountain of Europe, is no 
larger when compared with the earth than the 
thickness of one of your hairs is to your head, 
or like a small grain of sand placed on a house 
20 feet in height. 

You may judge of it also in another way by 
another calculation. Suppose that you wish 
to take a rapid glance at all the world, and 
that for this purpose it were possible to place 
you for an hour on a height from which you 
could see forty miles in every direction. This 
would certainly be a very extensive view, and 
it would take more than an hour to see it well, 
since it would comprehend 1,800 square miles, 
or forty-five times the territory of our Repub- 
lic [Switzerland] ; yet, notwithstanding, this 
great space would be only the forty- thousandth 
part of the surface of the earth. Suppose, then, 
that you should be lifted up and carried every 
hour to the midst of a new view of the same 
size, and that this went on for twelve hours 
every day, allowing you to see twelve new 
views all equally large, how long do you 
think it would it take for you to see the world 
at this rate? Not less than nine years and 
forty-eight hours. 

Fourth, This earth, although covered all 
round with a solid crust, is all on fire within. 
Its interior is supposed to be a burning mass 
of melted, glowing metals, fiery gas, and boil- 
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ing lava. This was mentioned in the Bible 
long before learned men had found it out for 
themselves by observation. It was spoken of in 
the Book of Job, about 3,000 years ago (Job 
28 : 5.) We often read also in Scripture of the 
mountains being ** melted like wax," rising and 
leaping like lambs, and raised from the depths 
of the earth by the force of the inward fire 
(Ps. 97 : 5.) We read in the Psalms of a 
time "before the mountains were brought 
forth" (Ps. 90 : 2) ; and we read also in Pro- 
verbs of a time '* before the mountains were 
settled" (Pro. 8 : 25), while they were yet 
tossed and thrown up by the mighty power of 
fire. ** The mountains ascend, O Lord ! and 
the valleys descend to the place which thou 
hast appointed for them" (Ps. 104 : 6-9, — mar 
ginal reading.) This inward fire often breaks 
out still. " God touches the hills and they 
smoke," and ** the mountains flow down" at 
his word (Ps. 144 : 5). The solid crust which 
covers this inward fire is supposed not to be 
much more than from 9 to 12 miles in thick- 
ness — though some think it may be from 20 to 
40 miles. Whenever this crust breaks open, 
oris cleft in any place, there rush out lava, fire, 
melted rocks, fiery gases, and ashes, sometimes 
in such floods as to bury whole cities. From 
time to time we read of the earth quaking, 
trembling, and sometimes opening, and of 
mountains and small islands (which are moun- 
tains in the sea) being thrown up in a day. 

Thus the Bible said, thirty-three centuries 
ago, what learned men have only lately dis- 
covered, that some of the greatest mountains 
of the earth (such, for example, as Mont Blanc, 
and the highest of the Alps), were formed 
long after the first creation of the earth, by 
the work of God's mighty servant — the fire. 
So great is the heat within the earth, that in 
Switzerland and other countries where the 
springs of water are very deep, they bring to 
the surface the warm mineral waters so much 
used for baths and medicine for the sick ; and 
it is said, that if you were to dig very deep 
down into the earth, the temperature would 
increase at the rate of a degree of the thermom- 
eter for every 100 feet, so that, at the depth of 
7,000 feet, or a mile and a half, all the water 
that you found would probably be boiling ; 
and at the depth of ten miles or more, all the 
rocks would be melted. 

Such is the state of the globe on which we 
live, and you cannot have forgotten that the 
Bible also declares to us, that a day will yet 
come when this earth will be burned up by the 
fire. There is fire, as you have heard, within it, 
ready to burst forth at any moment, at God's 
command. 



'^ The heavens and earthy which are noinr, 
by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment and per- 
dition of ungodly men. . . . The day of the 
Lord will come as a thief in the night ; in 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent ^ 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are > 
therein, shall be burned up. Seeing, then, 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness; looking for and 
hasting unto the coming*of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ? Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Where- 
fore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such 
things, be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot and blameless." 
(2 Pet. iii. 7-14). 

How wonderful are the works of creation ! 
Even the little that I have been able to tell 
you has given us much cause to wonder, ad- 
mire and adore. But how great ought to be 
our adoring gratitude when we remember, that 
this earth was even then being prepared to be- 
come, perhaps millions of years afterwards, the 
abode of man, and then the great scene of his 
redemption by the only Son of the Almighty 
God, — a work infinitely greater and more 
glorious than all the wonders of creation ! 

But this is not my present subject. I have 
yet said nothing of the creation of the sea, of 
the plants, of the fishes, of the reptiles, of the 
birds, and of all the animals which were pro- 
duced upon the earth during the six days' 
work before man appeared. 

I will speak of all these in their order. In 
the meantime, the subject of the next lecture 
will be the first verse of Genesis, along with 
the first eleven verses of the 19th Psalm. 



Eternity. — Eternity has no gray hairs. 
The flowers fade, the heart withers, man 
grows old and dies ; but time writes no wrin- 
kles on eternity. Eternity ! stupendous thought! 
The ever-present, unborn, undecaying, and un- 
dying, — the endless chain composing the life 
of God — the golden thread entwining the des- 
tinies of the universe. Earth has its beauties, 
but time shrouds them for the grave ; its hon- 
ors are but the sunshine of an hour; its palaces, 
they are but the gilded sepulchre ; its pleasures, 
they are but bursting bubbles. Not so in the 
untried bourne. In the dwelling of the Al- 
mighty can come no footsteps of decay. 
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THE MEETING AT LANCASTER. 



We hope to record next month the gratify- 
ing fact that the Lancaster meeting, in point of 
numbers and interest, eclipsed any former session 
of the State Association. Despite the warm 
weather, let us have a rousing turn-out of the 
educational forces from all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. Our hotels afford ample accommo- 
dation for from six or eight hundred guests, and 
our citizens will not be backward in their hos- 
piulity. A full programme of the meeting 
will be found in this issue of the JournaL 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 



The Seventeenth Annual Session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association will 
be held in the Court House, in the city of 
Lancaster, on the 9th, loth, nth of August. 
The following will be the order of exercises, 
subject only to those unavoidable changes 
which circumstances .so often cpmpel. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday, August 9th. 

9 A. M. — Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

10 A. M. — Organization and opening exer- 
cises. 

loi A. M. — Address of Welcome, by David 
Evans, Esq., Superintendent of Lancaster Co. 
Response by the Association. 

Address — On behalf the Local Committee — 
Col. Wm. L. Bear, Chairman. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 P. M. — Enrollment, Business, etc. 

3 p. M. — Inaugural address by the President, 
Prof. H. S. Jone^, Erie, Pa. 

Discussion of the Report of Committee on 
Permanent Certificates made at the last session. 
To be opened by J. A. M. Passmore, Esq., 
Pottsville, Pa. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Essay by Miss Lillie Bache, Bristol, Pa. 
Topic — Moral Instruction in our Public 
Schools. 

Reading of a paper by Prof. J. H. Shumaker, 
Chambersburg. Topic — The Preparation of 
American youth for College. 

Discussion — Should Public High Schools 
prepare pupils for College ? To be opened 
by Geo. L. Maris, County Superintendent of 
Chester county, and Henry Houck, Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
WEDNESDAV, august ioth. 

MORNING SESSION 9 o'clock. 

Opening exercises and enrollment of mem- 
bers. 

Report — Graded course of study for Coun- 
try Schools, by Prof. James McNaughton, 
Corry, Pa. Discussion of the Report. 

Reading of a paper by Prof. J. N. Beistle. 
Topic — The Reading of the Bible in the 
Common Schools. 

Discussion — What course should be pursued 
by the Educator to promote Religious Culture ? 
Rev. C. Cornforth, Harrisburg ; Prof. W. E. 
Cavery, Chester Springs, Pa. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 p. M. — Reading of a paper by W. J. Mil- 
liken, County Superintendent McKean county. 

Topic — Civil Government. 

Discussion of above paper. 

Report — State Aid to Permanent Teachers, 
A. O. Newpher, A. M. 

Discussion of" the Report. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Address: Austrian Schools — Wm. C. Cat- 
tell, D. D., President Lafayette College. 

Discussion — What restrictions, if any, should 
be placed upon the State Normal Schools in 
respect to the grade of pupils they receive ? 
THURSDAY, AUGUST iith. 
MORNING SESSION. 

9 A. M. — Opening exercises and enrollment. 
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Reading of a paper by O. N. Shingle» of 
Chester county. Topic — Vocal music in Com- 
mon Schools. 

Discussion of the above topic. 

School Illustration—By T. Clarkson Tay- 
lor, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Discussion — Ought the sexes to be educated 
together when they are, or ipay be, separated, 
as in cities and boroughs ? To be opened by 
James C. Sickel, Philadelphia. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 P. M. — Report of Executive Committee. 
Reports of other committees. 

3 p. M. — Address by M. Brosius, Esq., of 
Lancaster. Subject — Temperance and its bear- 
ing upon the worit of the Teacher. 

Election of Officers. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Address by Rev. L. Van Bokkelcn, of Mary- 
land. 

Short addresses by Representative men in 
the departments of educational labor. 

Resolutions and general business. 

2'be exerches will be interspersed toitb vocal 
and instrumental music by tbe ^^jEolian Circle*^ 
of Cbambersburg, under tbe direction of Prof 
J. H, Sbumaker, 

The attention of Teachers is particularly re- 
quested to the topics here presented. They 
are believed to eaibody many of the vital ques- 
tions of the day and hour ; and, as such, we 
hope tl}at the friends of education will come 
prepared to discuss them fully. 

The Programme provides time for the full 
consideration of these interesting themes, and 
it is thought that such opportunity will be quite 
as likely to impart interest to the exercises, 
and give real value to the meeting as a more 
extended array of essays, reports and addresses. 

The arrangements at Lancaster for the ac- 
commodation of members will, without doubt, 
be of the most satisfactory character. These 
are entrusted to a Loc al Committee, composed of 
active, earnest men, amply qualified both in head 
and heart to perform the duties assigned them. 

Tbe Expenses of Members will be reduced to 
tbe lowest figure consistent witb tbeir comfort and 
independence — nearly all tbe botels of tbe city 
having fixed tbeir rates at from 81.25 to S 1 . 50 
per day, Tbere are ample hotel accommodations 
for fix^e or six hundred members , should so many 
be in attendance. 

Particular attenfion is called to the announce- 
ment of Mr. Harding, the Ticket Agent of the 
Association. Persons who wish to come to 
the Association over the Railroads designated 
by him, must be careful to secure from him, in 
ADVANCE OP THE MEETING, ordcrs on the Local 
Agents for Excursion Tickets at reduced rates. 



Do not fail to draw upon him for orders in 
time. He is now ready to accommodate all 
who may apply. This plan, although invol- 
ving some time and trouble, will save much 
confusion at the meeting. 

Let all our educational interests be fully repre- 
sented at this meeting. The questions to be 
discussed embrace all — the College, the Acad- 
emy, the Normal School, and the Common 
School. 

All interested in the grand educational move* 
ments of the day are cordially invited to at- 
tend this meeting of the Association. 

Charles W. Deans, 

Chairman Ex. Committet, 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

These have necessitated unusual correspond- 
ence. Full lists were published in the daily 
Press and Age of the week containing July 19. 
At the same date circulars containing full lists 
were forwarded to the city and county superin- 
tendents. ' 
Free passes to return on 

Catasauqua and Fogellsville. 

Delaware and Hudson. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore Central. 

Pittsburg and Connellsville. 

West Chester and Philadelphia. 
Excursion tickets on 

Allegheny Valley. 

Catawissa. 

Cumberland Valley. 

Philadelphia and Reading, and branches. 

Special Notice. — By the following roads the 
rule in force is to issue no free passes, but to ' 
sell excursion tickets at the several stations to 
persons having orders from the proper officer. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 

Lehigh and Susquehanna. 

Lehigh Valley. 

Northern Central. 

Oil Creek and Allegheny River. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia and Erie. 

Orders for excursion tickets on any part of 
these roads can be had by applying (stamp en- 
closed) to the undersigned, stating the points 
between which the ticket is to be used. The 
application should be made as early as possible 
to prevent mistake. 

C. H. Harding, Ticket Agent, 
1223 Oxford-st., Philadelphia. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR NATIONAL ASSO- \ 
CIATIONS AT CLEVELAND, 

The authorities of the Pennsylvania Central 
R. R.,with their accustomed liberality, have 
made arrangements fco sell "roundtrip tickets,"at 
reduced rates, from New Tork, Philadelphia, Her- 
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ruhrgj and Baltimore to Cleveland and return 
via. Pennsylvania Central R. R. They have 
also agreed to sell '* round trip tickets," at re- 
duced rates, from local stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Central R. R. to Pittsburgh, and return, 
and on the Philadelphia and Erie R. R. to Erie 
and return. 

In accordance with the rules of the Company 
these " round trip tickets " will be sold only to 
those who present to the ticket agents at the 
several stations " orders" for the same obtained 
from the proper authorities. These *• orders" 
can be obtained by persons desiring to attend 
the conventions, by addressing (stamp enclosed) 
the School Department, Harrisburg, Pa., giv- 
ing the name and address of the applicant and 
the points between which the ticket is designed 
to be used. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



The reader is referred to our July issue for 
the full programme of the National Associations 
to convene at Cleveland, during the week be- 
ginning Monday, August 1 5th. These meet- 
ings will be of much interest, and Cleveland 
being within easy reach of Pennsylvania, and a 
very beautiful city withaU the representation 
from the Keystone State should almost rival 
that from Ohio. 



NOSTRUMS. 



Exclusively of the time spent in schools and 
colleges — the duration of which we are 
ashamed to state, in view of the small fruits 
reaped therefrom — :we have been now half an 
ordinary lifetime looking at and in almost con- 
stant contact with teaching, in all its branches. 
The result is, of course, some very definite 
conclusions in reference to the business. One 
of these we now propose to give; and in doing 
so we shall approach the point from somewhat 
of a distance — analogically. It is true that we 
are not much in favor of reasoning from analo- 
gy ; for, however like two things may be, there 
is always a sufficient degree of difference be- 
tween them to prevent them from being one 
and the same thing ; and generally in that very 
small point of dissimilarity is found some fact 
or principle which destroys the value of the 
analogy. Still, as the cases we shall adduce 
are taken from the great human relations, and 
have for their object the making of men better 
— which is also the office of teaching — we shall 
venture upon them. 

Medicine — the curative art — has especially 
been the field for nostrums, in all time. From 
the earliest age to the present day, cure-alls and 



specifics have cumbered its history and been the 
great stumbling-blocks of the-so-called regular 
practitioner. From the Elixir of Life to 
aqua vitce, from opium and mercury to quinine 
and arsenic — all the time something has con- 
stantly been announced that was to relieve the 
" evils that flesh is heir to." In a general sense 
they all failed. That is, as infallible specifics 
or general cure-alls they, of course, did not 
fulfill the expectations or the promises of 
their introducers or advocates. But did they 
therefore entirely fail ? Not at alh On the 
contrary, though each disappointed expectation 
as a specific, even for specific diseases, yet 
each (except such dream-stufF as the Elixir of 
Life) has taken its place in the materia medica, 
and is now amongst the most valuable and ap- 
proved agents of medical science. Further even 
than this : There is scarcely a patent medicine 
in a show bottle, or '* the certain cure " of any 
old woman, which is not usefd and effective in 
some cases ; — that is, in the cases to which it 
was first applied, and to which its ingredients 
arc adapted. The mistake being that of ex- 
pecting a probable and fit remedy for a partic- 
ular ailment to effect the cure of all diseases- 
and displace all other remedies. 

So in Religion. Unmindfulof the direction,. 
** Seek ye first the kingdom of God and hi» 
righteousness," some- Christians, not perhaps- 
exactly believing, but really acting as if they 
believed in the perfectibility of* the man-ma- 
chineby human means, devote their efforts and 
their means to all kinds of societies and organi- 
zations, for the bettering of the human race 
Missionary societies, Bible societies, and Tem- 
perance societies, Sunday- schoolis, prison visi- 
tations, ragged schools, &c., &c., are all good 
in their places. But lengthened out as much as- 
the list can possibly be, and joined bv any one 
to such an extent as to occupy all his time, — 
they arc not religion, butonly very subordinate 
and merely human means to effect an enti which 
the Gospel teaches us is to be efiectcd, solely, by 
that change of heart without which all pro- 
fession and all practice are vain. What then ?* 
Do we condemn all these organizations and all 
these eflbrts as wrong, or as useless ? By no* 
means. We only question the habit of convert- 
ing them into religious nostrums ; — of putting; 
the part in the place of the whole, of relying 
on the act instead of the spirit which ought to 
dictate the act. Every one of these orga'iiza- 
tions and efforts is good in its place. But the 
Christian, be he minister or layman, who neg- 
lects the individual Christian work at every 
man's fireside and about his door, for these 
more showy means of furthering the work, mis- 
takes their purpose and bis own duty. They 
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are all, it is true, quietly and usefully talcing 
their places in the great system for man's higher 
improvement ; but, after all, they are but the 
'* minty anise and cumin." Let them not usurp 
the place of the ** greater matters of the law." 
And now for £ducati/)nal Nostrums. Till the 
present century little was done for tbe improve- 
ment of modes or means of teaching. Any 
learned person was assbmed to be capable of 
imparting to others all he knew, and no training 
in the profession for its practice was, as the gen- 
eral rule, deemed requisite. Now and then one 
instructor would prove more efficient and suc- 
cessful than another, owing, it was supposed, to 
that same natural difference and special adapta- 
tion which constitute one man a poet, another a 
traveler, a third a musician, £c. But within 
our own recollection a change has taken place. 
Latterly ttie grand discovery has been made, chat 
teaching is both a science and an- art ; and that 
just as the human mind has its laws and hu- 
manity its tempers, so he who would improve 
the one and control the other, must study and 
be able to take advantage of the wants, the ca- 
pabilities and the peculiarities of both. But 
for a short time, and. just between the discov- 
ery of the fact that every learned -man was not 
necessarily a teacher, and the advent of the 
clear world conviction that professional teach- 
ers were therefore indispensable — the era of 
nostrums in the art of teaching intervened. Ar- 
tificial systems of mnemonics, writing in six les- 
sons and drawing in ten, Pestalozzian system, 
object lessons and kinder-gartens, with hosts of 
other short cuts or easy roads to knowledge, 
claimed attention. Now, in the same way that 
the new medical remedy is generally a good 
thing for its proper range of cases, and only 
becomes injurious when used as a cure-all or 
an infallible specific, and that the religious or- 
ganizations, when employed as a Christian 
means, by the proper spirit and in connection 
with the indispensable individual and home ac- 
tivity is of great value, — ^so are nearly all these 
systems and aids, even to the numerical frame, 
the planisphere, and the patent ink-well. But 
they must be properly understood and employed 
as adjuncts to, and not as exclusive means of, 
successful teaching. For, be it borne in 
mind, that in all these things there are just three 
elements of success. In the first place, they 
exact kindness from the teacher to the taught; 
in the second, they interest ; and in the third, 
they make plain. But, then, the real teacher 
will say, these are and must be the elements df 
all successful means and of all successful teach- 
ing, whether specific or general. True ; 
and it was just the absence of these three ele- 
ments that caused the teaching of former mas- 



ters and former times to fail when they did, as 
the general rule, fail ; and it was their pres- 
ence that secured success in the few instances 
when they did succeed. Now, therefore, no 
matter what may be the machine or the method, 
or the system offered to the modern teacher for 
examination and adoption, if he examine it 
closely, and analyse it into its first principles 
and parts, he will find that just in proportion 
as it meets one or all of these three require- 
ments, will be its value to him and the school. 
But he will find another thing, if he also ex- 
amine himself properly ; and that is, that this 
machine, or method, or system, is but an in- 
vention to compel himself to be kind in his 
conduct towards his pupils, to use the necessa- 
ry means to interest them, and to make his in- 
structions plain and clear. What then is the 
conclusion? Why just this : that if he be kind 
and interesting, and clear in his teaching, he 
has in himself the essence of all the discoveries 
and improvements from Pestalozzi to Frcebel. 
• 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



The labors of July are now (Saturday, 23d 
inst.,) nearly closed, so far as out-door work is 
concerned. In the latter part of June and the 
beginning of July, one hundred and twenty 
tons of hay were cut and got in, in prime or- 
der,— one hundred tons in the barn and twenty 
stacked. Two mowing machines were used, — 
the *' World," which has been in use here for 
two or three years and did well, and the 
'' Knifi^en," a new machine, which performed 
admirably, running light as to draught, getdog 
up high motion of the cutting knife at a low 
rate, of speed in the team, and working without 
choking in wet grass. 

' Trusting to the weather, no tedding or hand- 
raking was resorted to in curing the hay. Af- 
ter being cut, the grass was permitted to lie in 
the swath made by the machine from 36 to 48 
hours. It was then drawn into windrows by 
the horse-rake, rolled into piles and loaded on 
the wagons. By this means was labor not only 
saved, but the hay made with less loss of leaf 
than would have been the case had it been 
tedded and turned and rowed in by hand. The 
double harpoon bolster was also used to the 
great saving of the hardest kind of labor in the 
barn — that of pitching the loads from the wagon 
to the mow ; a load of a full ton and a half be- 
ing frequently lifted from the wagon and 
dropped into its place in the mow at ten or 
twelve hoists. Our new clover field gave two 
tons to the acre, and the old fields out of which 
the clover is wearing and into which the 
natural grass is making its way, one ton ; but 
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the hay from the lartcr is the best we have 
seen for years. 

The barley was housed in good order, in all 
400 dozens. The spring grain is a good aver- 
age crop, but the winter kind not so fine, ow- 
ing to the fart that a portion of the ground in 
which it grew does not seem to have been 
suitable to it. Apparently, it needs a warm 
sandy loam and very early seeding. Next fall 
it is proposed to give it another trial in more 
snitable ground. On the whole, however, the 
experiment thus far has been encouraging. 

Our wheat, in some parts of the field, was 
good — fully 20 bushels to the acre. In oth- 
ers, where the ground was rather poor and no 
manure could be applied, it was not over from 
10 to 15 bushels. Six hundred and fifty dozens 
were housed in fine condition ; and though the 
crop will be fully one-third short of what the 
same breadth of ground yielded last year, we 
shall have quite enough for home consumption. 
The rye was also good. 

In cutting the grain the " World" Reaper 
acted admirably, and the "Kniffcn" was equally 
good. The command of two machines in good 
order put us out of the power of accidents in 
case of the breakage of one or the other. Last 
year, having only one, several days were lost at | 
the most critical period of the harvest, by ac- 
cidents and the delay caused in repairing. 

It is but justice to the present band of stu- 
dents to state, that the whole hay and grain 
crop has been got in without the employment 



of a single additional hired laborer. At the 
l)eginning it was foreseen that more than eight 
hours' work, each day, would be needed, — 
that is, two details of four hours each, and that 
it would be necessary to work on Saturdays ; 
and the students were told that they would be 
paid 10, 12, or a^ cents per hour for over- 
work, if willing to render it. This had the 
desired effect, and thus the teams were kept 
going, and the work went on for ten hours 
each day, and was done without the introduc- 
tion of any strange element. 

In the College classes the term examinations 
are in progress, and the reports thus far are 
quite favorable. In fact, no fears are enter- 
tained in this <Jeparfment. The rudimental 
training is so thorough in first principles, du- 
ring the Freshman year, and such care is taken 
not to permit advancement frt>m class to class 
except on mbrit, that the concluding examina- 
tions generally giv^ satisfaction both to teach- 
ers and students. Some of these months we 
shall have more extended remarks on this sub- 
ject, with a view to show the cause or rather 
the means by which this most satisfactory re- 
sult has been accomplished, and by the opera- 
tion of which it must increase. 

We are now on the eve of our annual " Har- 
vest Reception," which is to occupy next week. 
Already appearances are in favor of a goodly 
number of visitors. Next moath the result 
and the doings shall be laid before the 
reader. 



Book Notices. 



Ihdkfsndknt FiitflT Rkadsr. Containing the most 'valuable 
features of the tvord system ; and choice talesy fables^ 
&c.y in monosyilables. By y. Madison Watson, author 
•fthe National Readers and Spellers, the Hand- Book of 
Gymnastics^ the Manual of Calisthenics, Phonetic. Tables, 
&c. Pp. 80, small 1 2IW5. Nexo Tork : A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

This is a beautiful littie book, gotten up in a manner, 
as to type, illustrations and general appearance, that will 
sttravt the little folks. The tone of it, too, is pleasing 
and pare in morals and sentiment, and the arrangement 
such as to win one to progressive improvement in read- 
ing. To all who adopt the Word Method of learning to 
rc^d and spell, which we do not, the work will be wel- 
come and valuable. It embraces also the elements of 
the phonetic, and has an eye in the method of treat- 
ment, to the object system. The monofyllabic character 
and the gradual manner in which the scholar is taken 
along firom the easy to the more difficult, will help both 
the teacher and pupil in overcoming the generally dull la- 
bor to the one of teaching, and the tedious task to the 
other of learning, to read. Price 25 cents. Sent by mail, 
post-paid. B. 



Arithmetical Quzstions. For the Recreation of the 
Teachir and the Discipline of the Pupil. By Rev. N. 
Jesso- Kinsely. Small 1 2 mo. Pp. 69. Philadelphia : 

I Coivperthwait & Co 1870. 

' This little work opens with some hundred and fifty 
review questions, ingeniously prepared and covering the 
subject of ordinary arithmetic. Definite knowledge is 
needed to answer them, and not a few teachers who rate 
themselves *' good** in arithmetic would here find a wet 
blanket to self-conceit. These are followed by Commer- 
cial Questions, Exercises in Analysis with Illustrative So- 
lutions, and Miscellaneous Problems. The problems are 
mainly from manuscripts which have multiplied upon the 
table of the author. Nearly all have borne those class- 
room tests which muU be their chief commendation as 
exercises for the pupil. The book will prove to teachers 
worth more than it costs. 

Trk Amsrican Primary. School Slates. Sisie 8;rio 
ineha. Price, 3 5 cents. New Tork : Ivison, Blake^ 
man, Taylor & Go. 1870. 

These slates are an improvement on anything else of 
their' kind in the market. The broad, neatly varnished 
frame is covered all over with jost what the little folkn 
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find delight in attempting to drmw. Letters, figuret and 
words so arranged as tp lead to an easy acquisition of the 
alphabet, are given on one side of the frame of slate No. 
I, while No. i gives on one side the capitals and small let 
Cers in the script alphabet. The other side of each slate 
shows upon itB firame the straight line and curve, and 
fluch combinations of then» as the little boy or girl will 
draw by the hour : lamp, flag, leaf, drum, book, house, 
block, gate, apple, pear, peach, grape, head of boy, dog, 
and horse, geometrical figures, etc., in everything the least 
number of lines possible being used. These are not 
printed on paper and pasted on the frame, but are sunk 
into the wood. This slate costs but little more than that 
in common use with the ordinary blank frame, but is 
worth ten times as much for the primary pupil. It has 
but recently been put into the market, and is already of- 
ficially recommended for use in the public schools of BtM- 
ton. We wish that every teacher, director and parent 
in the country might see it, as it would surely speak for 
itself, and that with emphasis. 

THf Paradisk or Childhood. A manual for ttlf-tnuruc- 
tion in Frederick FrcehtPs Educational principles^ and a 
practical guide to Kinder-gartens, By Edward ff^iebe. 
tVith 74 plates of illustrations, &itaU 4/0 in sisse, in 
four parts, containing in all 76 pages cf descriptive text, 
exclusive of the plates. SpringfoH Mass.; Milton, 
Bradley & Co. 

This the best manual or gui'de we have seen for those 
desirous of carrying Froebers system into operation ; and 
short of acquisition of the practical details of his method and 
principles by residence and instruction at an actual Kinder- 
garten establishment, we know of no means so well 
adapted to impart this desired knowledge. Ordinary 
school teachers, who may have the opportunity, will do 
well to read this work. It will be found to embrace many 
things useful and some things new to them. In Act, 
Kinder-gartening, independently of its specific^^r^n fea- 
ture, and of its dealing mostly with very young children, is 
nothing but an eclectic system, made upof oral instruction, 
the object -method, &c., administered all the time in such 
manner and spirit as to engage and retain, if possible, the 
attraction and interest of the learAer, and therefore an or- 
^linary school teacher cannotstudythesysteminthisorany 
other work or way, without benefit in his every*day 
work. B. 

Passages FaoM the English Note Books or Nathaniel 

Hawthorne Two vols, tzmo. Vol, i : ^10 pp., vol 

11:393 pp. Boston : Fields, Osgood & do. Cloth, 

$4.00. Received through Claxton, Rem sen & Haffel' 

finger, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Hawthorne prefixes to these volumes a brief state- 
ment of the considerations that led her to spread before 
the world pages written by her husband only for his own 
eye. No other good biography of one so delicate and re- 
served in character was possible. In these frank, full, 
and attractive diaries, there is aflFbrded a better picture of 
Hawthorne than any other hand could draw We learn 
more than ever before to appreciate the refinement of his 
nature, and to love him for the tenderness and beauty of 
his character. We see him, as his widow assures us he 
was in life, never gloomy and morbid, though distin- 
guished by the gravity— -almost sadness — of one who 
possessed **the a«vful power of insight.** ''His mood 
was always cheerful and equal, and his mind peculiarly 
healthful, and the airy splendor of his wit and humor was 
the light of his home.** It neetfs not be said that the 
popular idea of Hawthorne is very dififerent from this, but 
ftw who read these volumes will hesitate to accept ai 
truth this statement by one who knew him so well. For 
Thackeray and Tennyson, these '''notes** show him to have 



had an especial kindness, though he speaks often and 
, freely of many other names familiar to the reading world 
of the past twenty years. Persons and places figure 
largely here. He loved to wander through the aisles of 
old cathedrals and amid the ruins of ancient castles, re- 
calling vividly the legends of the past or describing mi- 
nutely the visi ble present, — and who, in such descriptions, 
ever used language more aptly than Hawthorne } 

Life in Utah ; o« the Mysteries and Crimes or Mor- 
MONISM. Being an Expos^ of their Secret Rites and Cer- 
emonies^ with a full and authentic history of Polygamf, 
and the Mormon Sect, from its origin to the present time. 
By y. H. Beadle, Editor of the Salt Lake Reporter . 
Philadelphia: National Publishing Company. 1870. 
Sold only by subscription. See advertisement. 
The author was for years a resident of Utah and a 
careful observer of Mormonism. He knows the myste- 
ries of the Salt Lake iniquity perhaps as well as any 
other ** Gentile.** But the tale of crime he tells wovtld 
seem utterly incredible did we not have again and again, 
from other quarters, evidence corroborating the truth of 
his statements. It is a straight-forward story, and will 
do much towards opening the eyes of the people to the 
true character of Brigham Young*s modem Sodom. The 
" peculiar institution*' of Salt Lake City can flourish only 
in an atmosphere of moral impurity, ignorance, and big- 
otry. But polygamy has already received a fatal blow in 
the opening of the Pacific Railroad and the influx of em- 
igration characterized by a purer moral sentiment. Light 
from without and light from within, such as this book 
aflFords, are alone needed to mend matters in the Desert. 

Steiger*s Literarischer Monatsbericht, Literary 
Monthly Record: Pp. 72, 11 mo. New York, E. Steiger. 
Steiger*s Monatsbericht, commenced May, 1869, the 
only literary periodical published in the German language 
in the United States, enters upon its second volume, the 
first number of which has just been issued. Among its 
interesting contents will be found an article by the dis- 
tinguished historian, Fredench Kapp, who has just re* 
turned to Europe after twenty yean* sojourn in this coun- 
try, and whose works, some of which have been transla- 
ted, are widely known — an inquiry " Which is the first 
German book printed in Ameriea ?** The " Poppenhu- 
sen Institute,** in College Point, an institution generously 
founded and endowed by a German, for the advancement 
of knowledge and the improvement of the moral and so- 
cial condition of the working classes — an account of the 
growth of the book and news trade in the United States, 
with special reference to H. H. Bancroft & Co. and Sin- 
clair Tousey, besidei many minor notes connected with 
schools and other matters of value to all literary men. 
We notice also the prospectus of a list to b? compiled of 
all who have written German books and pamphlets in 
the United States \ but the most striking feature of the 
present number of the Literary Monthly Record, in our 
opinion, as it will be in that of its numerous readers, is 
the announcement of a prize of eight hundred dollars of- 
fend for the best historical sketch of the intellectual 
vigor and progress of the German population in Noith 
America, more particularly exhibiting the influence of the 
German- American press on the development of American 
institutions. Such an announcement is calculated to 
awaken curiosity, and stimulate the exertions of many 
students and profi»sional writers. Further parriculars,we 
doubt not, will be eagerly sought after; and they can be 
found in the periodical itself, which may be obtained free 
by addressing Steiger*s Literarischer Monatsbericht, 11 & 
24 Frankfort Street, New York. It should be added 
here that the publisher continues to send his Monatsber- 
icht free and prepaid to all who' wish to have it. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 



DErARTMZNT OF CoMMON ScHOOLI, 

Harrisburg, July, 1870. 



Tirenty-fifth Annual Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Prison Association of New York, and ac- 
companying documents for the year 1869. 

Fifty-fint Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of 
Public Schools of the First School District of Penn- 
sylvania, comprising the City of Philadelphia, for the 
year ending December 3isty 1869. 

Report of Prof. McCIune on the solar eclipse of August 

• 7th, 1869. 

Joamal of Education, St. Louis, June, 1870. 

Circular of Normal Institute, Rebersburg, Centre co. 

Leisure Hours, July, 1870. 

Journal of Education in Quebec, June, 1870. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, official School 
Magazine of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, June, 
1870. 

Letters from the South, relating to the education of the 
Freedmen, addressed to Major General O. O. Howard, 
*>y J- W. Alvord, General Superintendent Educational 
Bureau. 

Journal of Proceedings of the Illinois State Teachers' 
Association, at its sixteenth annual meeting, held in 
Otuwa, December 28, 1869. 

Educational Gazette, Philadelphia, for March, 1870. 

Eighth Annual Report of Public Schools of the City of 
Indianapolis, for the school year ending August 31, 
1869. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction of State 
of Florida, 1870. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, on or- 
ganization of Department of Public Instruction, His- 
torical Bureau, and Cabinet of Natural History of State 
of Florida. 

Repast of State Superintendent of Education to the Gov- 
ernor and General Asserbbly of State of South Caro- 
lina, January 24, 1870. 

Acts and Joint Resolutions relating to Education, passed 
by General Assembly of State of South Carolina, 1870. 

Catalogue and Circular of Pennsylvania State Normal 
School of Fifth District, Mansfield, Tioga county, for 
year 1869-70. 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



COUNTY INSTITUTES. 



Net 



NAMES. 



I 



RESIDENCE. 



626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 
632 

<i34 

<i35 
636 

637 

638 

639 

640 



Ulrich Strickler 

John S. Alexander. . . 

W. W. Osborne 

Priscilla McCrum 

Miss H. Mclntyre. , .. 
Miss M. J. Laverty. .. 
Dennis G. Cannon . . . 

Wm. F. Orr 

Mary Hughes 

Sam'l Aug. Neale.... 
Mary J McElroy.... 

J. A. Hume 

Sophy Reighard 

Annie M. Jack 

Miss H. J. H. Southard. 



Conestoga, Lancaster 
Altoona, Blair 



« 



« 



Oxford, Chester 

Middletown, Dauphin 
<c « 



Co. 
<c 

<. 

c< 

<c 

<c 

u 

ti 

« 



Carmichaels, Greene 
Danville, Montour 
Allegheny City, Alleg> « 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Venango, Crawford 
Williamsport, Lycoming 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Lewisburg, Union 



<c 
« 

« 



Cameron, Emporium, September 27. 
Bucics, Doylestown, October 17. 
Greene, , December 26. 

^ ■ -9- — ■ — 

DISTRICT REPORTS AND CERTIFI 

CATES. 



Up to this date, July 1 5th, we have received 
1,300 district reports and certificates, leaving 
a balance of upwards of 600 districts yet to be 
heard from. Though the Directors and Super- 
intendents have, upon the whole, been more 
prompt than ever before, there seems to be no 
good reason why every report should not be 
on file at this time. 

While the aggregate number of reports re- 
ceived seems large, only three counties are 
entirely full. We publish belowy as prom- 
ised in the May number of the School Journal , 
the 'counties, in the order in which they 
became full, giving the date when the last 
report was received. 

Lebanon, June 22d. 

Mifflin, July 7th. 

Carbon, July 8th. 

Little Lebanon has won the first honor. 

It is but just to add that in the counties here 
named, not only the reports and certificates 
have been received but also full lists of all the 
new officers. The list will be continued until all 
the counties are full. 

APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 



Hugh B. Eastburn, of New Hope, has been 
appointed and commissioned County Superin- 
tendent of BucIm county in place of S. T. 
Kirk, resigned. 

A. D. Rowe, of Lock Haven, has been ap- 
pointed and commissioned County Superintend- 
ent of Clinton county in place of A. H. Stray- 
er, resigned. 

Both gentlemen are represented by their 
friends to be men of excellent moral character, 
intelligent and earnest. Good things are ex- 
pected of them both. 

GRADUATES OF STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 



It may not be known to many superinten- 
dents that the *' Certificates" issued to gradu- 
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ates of State Normal Schools can only exempt 
them from examination as teachers for two years 
after graduation. If, at the expiration of that 
time a graduate does not apply in the manner 
the law directs for a ** Diploma," and receire 
it, he must be examined like other teachers, 
who have not graduated. It is believed that 
a number of these graduates are teaching in dif- 
ferent parts of the State without legal certifi- 
cates, and the attention of superintendents is 
called to the matter lest, in consequence, some 
districts may lose their State appropriation. 
Below we give the form of making application 
for the State Normal Diploma. 

APPLICATION FOR STAT£ NORMAL DIPLOMA. 

No. I. 

187 

At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of 

ichool district, 

county, State of Pennsylvania, the following resolutions 

were adopted : 

Retoived, That whose address is 

P. O., county, 

Pennsylvania, having taught a common school in this 

district for annual school term , since 

was graduated by the State Normal School located at 

county of , 

we take pleasure in paying, that we consider '. well 

qualified as a teacher, morally, intellectually and profes- 
sionally. 

Rttolvedy That we recommend the Board of Examin- 
ers and the Faculty of the above named Normal School, 
to grant said a State Nor- 
mal Diploma. 

By OaosR or the Boako or Directors. 
Attest: President. 

, Secretary, 



No. 2.* 



187 



At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of 

school district, 

county, State of Pennsylvania, it was 

Retol'vedf That having taught 

a common school in this district for annual 

school term , since graduation at the Normal 

School above named, we cordially unite in the recom- 
mendation expressed in the preceding resolutions. 

Bt Order or the Board. 
Attest: President, 

Secretary. 



187 



Knowing to be a successfiil 

teacher, and a person of good moral character, I heartily 
concur in the foregoing recommendation. 



Supt. of Schools of County. 

SWARTZ vs. WICKERSHAM. 



The facts in connection with the election 
of County Superintendent in the county of 
Cumberland, and the decision of the State 
Superintendent in the matter were published in 

* If the applicant has taught two terms for one Board 
it la not neceaaary to uae this form. 



the official department of the School Journal in 
August last. Mr. Swartz, feeling himself ag- 
grieved by the decision, applied through his at- 
torneys to the Supreme Court, at its recent ses- 
sion in Harrisburg, for a writ of mandamus on 
the State Superintendent to show cause why he 
was deprived of the office to which he claimed 
to have been legally elected, and its emoluments. 
The opinion of the Court will be found below. 
It will be observed that- the court decides — 

1 . That Afr. Stoartz was not legally elected 
County Superintendent of Cumber land county 9 hav- 
ing only received a majority of the directors vo* 
tingt and not of those present. This point never 
came before the State Superintendent in a prop- 
er shape to be decided, and he gave no opinion 
upon it. 

2. That even in case be bad been legally elect- 
ed, the statement signed by the officers of the 
Convention and forwarded to the State Superin^ 
tendent was not such a certificate of election 
as would warrant bim in issuing a com- 
mission upon it. In the language of the Coart, 
** The certificate was a nullity ; it vrz&felo de 
i^." This is the exact point upon which the 
decision of the Superintendent was based. He 
felt that he could not commission Mr. Swartz 
without openly and plainly violating the law, 
and on this account alone he refused to do it. 

OPINION OP THE SUPREME COURT. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Swartz vs. Wickersham, mandamus, sur 
demurrer to answer to alternative mandamus, 
was delivered by Justice Sharswood. He says : 

It is not necessary to consider and determine 
whether the only proper remedy of the relator 
is not by a writ of quo warranto against the ac- 
tual incumbent of the office which he claims. 
Conceding that a mandamus lies, we think that 
upon the facts admitted by the demurrer he has 
no title to a commission as County Superintend- 
ent of Cumberland county. It is undoubtedly 
necessary that before the State Superintendent 
can be required to issue a commission to any 
person as a County Superintendent, that the 
president and secretary of the triennial conven- 
tion of directors of the county shall certify to 
him the name and post-office address of the 
person elected — act of May 8th, 1 864 sec. 40 
(pamphlet laws, 626). Was there such a cer- 
tificate in this case? The document which 
was transmitted as such certifies that *' Geo. 
Swartz, whose address is Boiling Springs, was 
declared elected viva voce by a majority of the 
members voting ;" and it then proceeds to de- 
clare " that the whole number of directors was 
112, of whom 56 voted for said Swartz, and 
that D. £. Kast, whose address is Mechanics- 
burg received 5 5 votes, one member refusing to 
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YOte at all on the last ballot." In other words, 
it certifies that 112 directors were present, of 
whom the relator received 56 votes, and was 
thereupon declared elected. Such were the 
ftas as set forth in the answer of the defencl- 
nt, and admitted by the demurrer, except that, 
although the President of the Convention at 
first declared that the relator was elected, yet 
upon objection being made he withdrew that 
decision, and the Convention adjourned with- 
out any declaration. The thirty-ninth section 
of the act expressly provides that the selection 
shall be viva voce, by a majority of the di- 
rectors present." It is urged that the director 
refusing to vote was virtually absent. He 
might perhaps have withdrawn, but he did not 
do so. He remained, and being present was 
entitled to be counted. It matters not what he 
supposed to be the effect of his action. The 
legal intendment was that he voted for neither 
or for the minority candidate. It would be 
dangerous to fritter away the express provis- 
sions of the statute by construing an actual 
presence into a virtual absence. 

It is a sound canon of interpretation, quotius 
m verbis nulla est ambiquitas ibi nulla expositio 
contra verba fienda est ; and hence the general 
rule a verbis regis non estrecedendum, "Noth- 
ing," says Lord Deaman, "is more unfortunate 
than a disturbance of plain language of the leg- 
islature by the attempt to use equivalent terms 
— Everard vs. Poppleton, 5 Queen's Bench 
184." The certificate then was a nullity ; it 
was felo de se. Suppose it had set forth on 
its face that A had majority of the votes of the 
directors present, but that B was elected, 
would the State Superintendent be bound to 
receive such a certificate and issue a commis- 
sion to B ? Certainly not. But this is a case 
within the same reason, when the paper shows 
upon its face that there was no election at all, 
and does not assume to certify the relator was 
elected, but merely that he was declared 

elected. Judgment for the defendant. 

— ♦ 

ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JUNE. 

Adams. — The Superintendent was engaged 
in teaching 17} days during the month. The 
Normal Literary Society held six evening 
meetings. The regular exercises of the county 
normal school closed on the 28th. Public ex- 
aminations were held in Gettysburg on the 
18th, 25th and 29th. The classes examined 
were composed of the pupils in the Normal 
school and others. The examinations were 
thorough and rigid, commencing at 9 a. m., 
tnd some of them not closing until 7 p. m. 
The exercises were to a considerable extent 



written. At the three examinations 89 visitors 
were present. On these and other occasions 
during the month the Superintendent delivered 
eleven addressee to teachers. Average age of 
the 28 applicants examined, twenty and four- 
sevenths years. But three of the applicants 
had taught five years or more. Five were 
subscribers to the Scbool Journal, and ten 
others regular readers of it. One had attended 
a State normal school, twenty-six a county 
normal, and six had attended colleges or acad- 
emies. Twenty-two will make teaching a 
profession ; seventeen had read works on the 
subject of teaching. Twenty- two could men- 
tion a list of valuable books read within the 
year past. Fourteen were subscribers to one 
or more periodicals. Of the fifteen who had 
taught, thirteen had discovered errors in their 
methods, and two had made no such discoveries. 
Eight were examined in branches not on the 
provisional certificate. Those who had taught 
last year were marked in practice of teaching, 
order, neatness of room and vocal music in 
school. The superintendent, with twenty-five 
members of the Normal class, passed a pleasant 
afternoon in the school connected with the 
National Orphans' Homestead at Gettysburg, 
where there are 1 28 soldiers' orphans from the 
different loyal States. The school is under the 
care of Prof. Hilton and his wife. The Home- 
stead has never received any aid from the State. 
It is supported principally by contributions 
from the Sabbath-schools of the land. It is in 
every way deserving of support. The exercises 
of the school were interesting and highly 
creditable to teachers and pupils. 

Altoona. — A first class new school building 
is rapidly approaching completion. It will be 
ready for occupancy at the commencement of 
the next school term. 

Armstrong. -In Hovey Independent dis- 
trict, the directors, during the past year, failed 
to keep their school open according to law. 

Bradford. — The County Teachers' Associ- 
ation, held at Spring Hill, June loth and nth, 
was the best attended and most interesting edu- 
cational meeting we have had in the county for 
a long time. The resolutions discussed, lec- 
tures, essays, etc., were practical, and their in- 
fluence for good will be lasting. The next 
session is to be held at Frenchtown the second 
Friday and Saturday in September. 

Butler. — Concord district is erecting a 
good school house. The directors of Jefferson 
are doing a good work in the way of repairing 
and refitting all their school houses. Clinton 
bids fair to be the banner district of the coun- 
ty. Her school term has been increased to six 
months, and wages advanced to ¥40 per month. 
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Chester. — The erection of the Normal 
School building has been awarded to Messrs. 
Yarnall and Cooper, of Philadelphia, at $74,- 
000. The annual reports already received in- 
dicate a considerable advance in the length of 
the school term in several districts for the pre- 
sent year. 

Elk. — Four-fifths of all the schools in the 
county are now in session. One district has 
no summer term. The directors of Ridgway 
are erecting a building for a graded school. 

Greene. — During the past month the county 
Superintendent was engaged twenty days in 
normal teaching. 

Jefferson. — More interest is manifested in 
building school houses in this county than at 
any previous time. About fifteen houses will 
be erected and completed before the com- 
mencement of the winter term. They will all 
be built according to approved plans, and much 
better that those built heretofore. 

Lebanon. — The directors of Jackson have 
extended the school term to six months. A 
number of fine school buildings are now in 
course of erection in various districts through- 
out the county. 

Lehigh. — Washington district has increased 
the school term to six months, but Weisenberg 
has reduced hers to four months. Both of these 
changes were brought about by changes in the 
school boards. The length of term in the 
other districts of the county has not been 
changed. 

Lycoming. — The closing exercises of the 
county normal school at Montoursville took 
place on the evening of the 24th inst. They 
were of a varied character, and the pirticipants 
generally acquitted themselves very well. A 
number of addresses were delivered and essays 
read. Two papers were also read by the lit- 
erary societies. The standing of the students 
during the term was read in public; also the 
result of the last two days' ezumination, which 
was conducted in part by the county Superin- 
tendent, and quite a number who have taught 
in the public schools received No i, in men- 
tal arithmetic, U. S. history and natural phil- 
osphy. The examination in algebra was also 
very creditable. The next term will com- 
mence August 1st. 

McKean. — The directors of Bradford district 
are engaged in building a two-story house for 
a union or graded school. 

Northampton. — Good school houses are 
being erected in many districts more than ever 
before in one year. Salaries are being increa- 
sed in a goodly number of districts, and the ed- 
ucational spirit in general throughout the coun- 
ty is unusually active. The directors of Beth- 



lehem borough are erecting a first-class house 
which will cost at least $45,000. Easton has 
purchased a school lot for $20,250. The 
fVeeklj Spirit of the Times and Nortbamftn 
Educator is doing a good work throughout the 
county. The educational department is edited 
by W. N. Walker, County Superintendent. 

Pike. — The public-spirited men constituting 
the board of directors of Delaware district have 
levied a building ux sufficient to renovate com- 
pletely the Delaware Academy, an act which 
does credit to themselves and justice to the 
memory of the late Daniel W. Dingman^ the 
generous donor of the valuable lot of ground 
upon which the academy stands. 

ScRANTON. — The schools closed on Friday af- 
ternoon, July 1st, with an exhibition of the in- 
termediate schools, central building (No. i.) 
Miss S. A. Collins and Miss M. L. Richard- 
son, principals. Miss £. J. Hauley and Miss 
A. F. Williams, assistants. The schools will re- 
open on the 28th of August. 

Washington. — During the months of May 
and June four good select schools were taught 
by H. L. Philips, W. K. Achison, Van B. 
Baker, R. F. Wilson, J. F. Barnett, and Wm. 
F. Orr, at the towns of Burgettstown, West 
Middletown, Claysville, Bentleysville, Beels- 
ville, and Millsboro. AH were well patron- 
ized by the community in which they are re- 
spectively located. The teaching was of that 
kind which makes pupils rely on tbemukes, 
makes them tbini, and makes men and womtn 
fit (<k life's duties. Besides the common 
branches, instruction was given in physical 
geography, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
geometry, higher algebra, analytical geometry, 
and differential and integral calculus. The 
Superintendent visited all the above-named 
schools, and is free to give it as his opinion 
that the pupils understood their lessons with« 
out being crammed. 

The directors of Chartiers twp. have levied 
school-tax for a school of seven months, and t 
building- tax to repaint and otherwise repair 
seven of their eight school-houses, and supply 
two of them with the best improved iurninire. 
When this shall be done it is to be hoped that the 
grounds attached will be fenced and ornament- 
ed. The directors of Morris twp, voted to 
take six copies of the Si'boo{ JournaL This 
act is worthy of imitation by all other boards. 

On Friday morning, July 6th, the county 
superintendent and others repaired to school 
house No. 5, Chartiers — Miss Sue O'Brien 
teacher — where they found the school already 
convened and recitations in progress. The 
class drills were marked by thoroughness, readi- 
ness and accuracy. All around were eviden- 
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ces of the good uste and refinement of the 
teachers and pupils in the fine floral display. 
The walls were adorned with maps^ charts, 
mottoes, &c. — so many evidences of the liber- 
ality and progressive spirit of directors and 
teacher. A large terrestrial globe did good 
service in the class drill in Geography, showing 
that its ordinary place was not in some ne- 
glected corner. There was also singing by 
the school, and music by the Linnean band. 

Wfstmoreland. — The several normal class- 
es of the county are doing well, and have an 
aggregate attendance of 275 members. 



These items from the monthly reports 
might be made more full and interesting, bat 
some of the county superintendents move 
slowly in the matter of forwarding their re- 
ports. They are all aware that the monthly 
report should be filled up and forwarded to this 
department during the first week of each 
month succeeding the one for which they are 
made, and yet many are ten days behind time, 
and two or three have been careful to have 
their reports in once in three months so as to 
secure the prompt remittance of their quarterly 
payment of salary. 
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EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC. 



If we would erect a bulwark which shall be a substan- 
tial means of safety, if we would guard against the as- 
saults of open foes and the more dangerous attacks of the 
false-hearted and intriguing, we should labor for the ef- 
ficiency of our common schools. — S. P. Bates. 

Although many abler pens than ours have 
been employed to show the necessity of the 
people's being educated in order to sustain a 
well organized republic, yet it may be well, 
perhaps, for us ** to stir up our minds by way 
of remembrance.'* 

In a government in which the people elect 
their own rulers, law-makers, and representa- 
tives of all kinds, it is highly necessary that 
they should well understand the science of gov- 
ernment, so far at least as it directly relates to 
themselves, and, also, that they be well quali- 
fied to judge for themselves what persons should 
be selected for office to accomplish the desired 
object. Suppose, for instance, that school di- 
rectors are to be chosen: a wise and moral 
community will, of course, desire to select 
those who will endeavor to get good teachers, 
and who will judiciously expend the funds 
placed in their hands. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the di- 
rectors thus elected, do not fulfil the wishes 
or expectations of the people who elected 
them ; but the selection has been made, and 
nothing remains to be done but to submit to 
their authority till their term of office expires. 
Even appointments that are made originate with 
the people, such as the appointing of the State 
Superintendent by the Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, — for the Gov- 
ernor and members of the Senate are elected 
by the people. 

A few dishonest men, who care nothing for 



the public good but have some selfish or sinis- 
ter motive in view, and who possess a great 
share of political shrewdness and a still greater 
share of low cunnings sometimes lead hundreds 
of the ignorant populace on to their own ruin. 
Now we know that men of intelligence and 
discretion sometimes make improper selections 
of officers, but they are not so apt to do so as 
the ignorant and reckless. 

Mr. Wickersham, in his School Economy^ 
says : ** A republic is endangered by unprinci- 
pled demagogues. * * The trade of dema- 
gogufsm does not flourish among intelligent 
men. Universal education is the antidote for 
the evil, and will save our country from the 
fate of the republics of the past." If we adopt 
measures whose main results are entirely con- 
trary to our wishes and interests, it must pro- 
ceed from our ignorance in that particular. 
And if we select men for office with the belief 
that they will carry out certain favorite meas- 
ures of ours, and they do not do it but carry 
out diametrically opposite ones, it plainly shows 
our ignorance of the character or qualifications 
of those men. 

It is sometimes said, that many men who 
have enjoyed the benefits of a good common 
school education are not superior in judgment to 
others who have not been blessed with its priv- 
ileges, and perhaps they are not good citizens. 
It is certainly true that some men who have 
very little book-learning, have good judgment ; 
but it cannot be denied that even a common 
school education improves the understanding, 
and in most cases, enables its possessor to de- 
tect fraud or sophistry more readily than if he 
had never enjoyed any of its benefits. Unprin- 
cipled men may be found among all intelligent 
classes ; but they cannot usually do much harm 
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unless they meet with some that they can in- { 
fluence ; and if the community in which they 
reside feel themselves fully their equals, in 
every sense of the word, their influence is com- 
monly very limited. 

High schools are not within the reach of all, 
but common schools are. 'Therefore, it is the 
duty of every man and woman to make all 
reasonable efforts to sustain our common schools ; 
and, if possible, to have good teachers at all 
times, who will not only instruct their pupils 
in science and literature, but will endeavor by 
precept and example, to ingraft into their 
minds the principles of honesty and virtue. 

These things are certainly worthy of our 
serious consideration ; and anything chat we 
can consistently do for the benefit of the re- 
public, must ever be laudable. 

Philom. 



THE USE OF TOBACCO IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



There was a time when persons of very 
questionable character as regards decency of 
habits or moral purity, could obtain situations 
as instructors of the young in our public 
schools. Some relics of these specimens of 
humanity could be found in our older settle- 
ments, no longer than fifteen years ago. It is 
now remembered that one who had obtained a 
brilliant reputation^ some thirty yeArs before, 
made application for a situation in a school of 
which the parents had received instruction, in 
a day when the bircb was as constant a piece of 
furniture in the school room as the plug of to- 
bacco in the corner of the teacher's desk ! He 
obtained boarding with facility on account of 
his previous reputation for skill, — but had not re- 
mained more than two nights in his new home, 
when it was found necessary for him to seek 
other quarters, mainly on account of his filthy 
habits, of which the use of tobacco formed a 
distinguished part. 

Another was seen in the actual performance 
of the teacher's duties, passing around among 
his pupils with his meerschaum in full blast! 
This was the last development of this kind fur- 
nished by the school annals of Bucks county. 
But it is gratifying to the friends of educational 
refinement and moral purity to learn that teach- 
ers' associations, in some sections of our State, 
have actually taken the subject in hand, and 
branded the tobacco user as one t-hat should 
not be allowed a place among teachers. 

The following is the very significant resolu- 
tion of the Bradford County Teachers' Associ- 
ation, held at Monroeton, on the t ith and 12th 
of last February. 



" Resolved^ That no person guilty of the use 
of tobacco should be employed as a teacher, 
and that a pupil who persists in its use in school 
should be expelled." 

Perhaps no preliminary considerations to- 
ward the employment of a teacher come more 
properly before the view of school directors, 
than the habits of those making applicati ^n for 
schools. If these are decidedly filthy, as 
smoking, chewing, and snuffing — ^and, of a na- 
ture like these, when there is little chance of 
reformation — but, on the contrary, every proba- 
bility of their continuing to grow more ofien- 
sive to decency with increasing years. There 
is good reason for those who regard the purity 
of morals of children as within the sphere of the 
teacher's care, to make it a duty to employ such 
only as give proof by their example, of per- 
sonal cleanliness, and freedom from all habits 
that lead to impurity of thought as well as of 
action. 

In consequence of facts brought to light in 
an investigation of the causes oi insanity in the 
hospiuls of France, it has been clearly shown 
by sutistics ranging from the year 1812 to 
1862, that insanity and other nervous diseases 
connected therewith, have fottowed nearly in 
exact proportion with the increased use of to- 
bacco. But the commission appointed to in- 
quire into these facts had also to investigate the 
influence of the use of tobacco in the schools 
and colleges, and I see from your department 
of selections from exchanges, the result of 
this very important investigation which is 
worthy of being inscribed on the walls of every 
house in which the improvement of mind consti^ 
tutes the professed object of the inmates, "Af- 
ter a full and careful investigation, this com- 
mission reported that it had divided the peo- 
ple into two classes, the users and the non" 
users of tobacco, and then proceeded to com- 
pare them physically, morally and intellectu- 
ally. The result was, that those who did not 
use tobacco were stronger, better scholan, 
and had a higher moral record. In conse- 
quence of this report, an edict was issued pro- 
hibiting the use of tohacco in the national in- 
stitutions, by which thirty thousand persons were 
forced to ahandon it,** 

HUMANITAS. 

They say I am growing old because my 
hair is silvered, and there are crow's feet upon 
my forehead, and my step is not so firm and 
elastic as of yore. But they are mistaken. 
That is not me. The brow is wrinkled, but 
the brow is not nie. This is the house in 
which I live. But I am young ; younger now 
than I ever was before. — Dr. Guthrie. 
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Selections from Exchanges. 



WASTING TIME. 



Probably but few teachers arc fully con- 
scious of the great amount of time frequently 
wasted, or at least unprofitably employed, in 
conducting the various operations of the school- 
room. School life is short. If a most rigid 
economy of time should be practised in any 
place and in any circumstances, that place and 
those circumstances must certainly be found in 
the teacher's workshop, the school-house. 

It is a very general complaint among teach- 
ers, especially teachers of graded schools, that 
insufficient time is allowed for the completion 
of the work assigned to the classes of the vari- 
ous grades. That this complaint is, in many 
cases, reasonable and just, there would seem to 
be no cause to doubt. That it originates often 
in a misconception of the nature and extent of 
the work to be accomplished, and especially in 
a misuse of the time allotted for its perform- 
ance, is, doubtless, equally certain. 

Let us glance at some of the forms of wast- 
age frequently to be observed in the conduct of 
the varied operations of the school-room. To 
whatever cause this waste may be ascribed, 
whether it be due to the neglect, inefficiency, 
incompetency, or the misconceptions of the 
teacher, no one will deny the necessity of an 
immediate, thorough, and radical reform. 

There is no way, perhaps, in which many 
teachers lose so much time as in that which 
may be denominated superfluous talk. The 
practice of talking excessively in the process 
of government or of recitation, is a very great 
evil, injurious alike to pupil and teacher. The 
magnitude of the evil resulting from this form 
of waste can be fully realized and appreciated 
only by the strictly conscientious teacher, who 
is neither unwilling nor afraid to scrutinize 
rigidly and impartially his entire professional 
conduct, se far as it pertains directly to the 
discharge of his daily duties. 

He who thus habitually or frequently re- 
views his daily work, will scarcely fail to dis- 
cover the use of a great amount of verbiage in 
the form of commands, exhortations, admoni- 
tions and threats, wholly unnecessary to and 
inconsistent with good government ; if it be 
true, as it is frequently alleged, that the best 
government in the school, as in the state, is 
that which is inaudable, invisible and unfelt. 

Not only in the government of a school does 
great waste arise from a superabundance of 



words. The same pernicious result occurs not 
less frequently, perhaps, in the conduct of re- 
citations, in which the teacher imposes upon 
himself, rather than the pupil, the burden of 
the exercise. Notwithstanding the great temp- 
tation to commit this error, springing from the 
love of imparting knowledge, or the greater in- 
centive to do the same thing existing in poorly 
or indifferently prepared lessons, he who yields 
to the temptation and performs the work which, 
in all circumstances, should be done by the 
pupil, must be regarded as ignorant, or for the 
time being, forgetful of the true objects and 
ends of all recitation. It should never be for- 
gotten that no amount of entertaining, interest- 
ing, or purely instructive information merely 
poured into the pupil's mind can, in any de- 
gree, secure that intellectual vigor which it is 
one of the principal objects of the teacher to . 
promote. Pupils may, indeed, learn much 
from the teacher's utterances, but more from 
their own, when judiciously directed by the 
teacher. Let answers be reconstructed and re- 
peated by the scholar, not the teacher, till ac- 
curacy in matter and excellence in manner shall 
be secured. 

Much time is uselessly consumed by some 
teachers in repeating the answers, correct and 
incorrect, given by each pupil during recitation. 
This extremely unfortunate practice, so readily 
perceived by the most careless observer, and 
of which the teacher himself seems wholly 
unconscious, needs no illustration. Every one 
may find examples enough of its disagreeable 
and positively wasteful influence within the 
sphere of his own observation. It is an unne- 
cessary and inexcusable habit which cannot be 
too strongly condemned nor too speedily aban- 
doned. The pupil is benefited chiefly by his 
own recitation, and not by that of his teachers'. 
If the latter consume one-half or one-fourth of 
the time of the exercise in the mere repetition 
of answers, the progress of the former must be 
retarded in the sam: ratio. 

Another fruitful source of waste is the prac- 
tice of laboring too long, during recitation time, 
with individual pupils, whose lessons have not 
been carefully and satisfactorily prepared. 
This practice is fraught with great injustice to 
the scholars whose delinquency has occasioned 
it, as well as to those whose ceaseless industry 
and tireless application entitle them to rapid 
and constant progress. 

If a pupil is incompetent, through lack of 
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natural ability, to maintain an average standing 
in his class, without such excessive personal ef- 
forts of the teacher as tend to retard the pro- 
gress of the class as a whole, his mental wel- 
fare requires that he should be assigned to a 
position whose duties, reasonable exertions of 
his own will enable him to perform satisfacto- 
rily, without the hurtful assistance alluded to. 

If, on rhe other hand, the incompetence of 
the scholar results from indolence or neglect, 
and he is retained in the class by the patient 
and persevering aid of the teacher, such an ex- 
penditure of time and energy would seem to be 
worse than useless, a direct and positive premi 
um, in fact, on idleness and inefficiency, preju- 
dicial to the present and future interests of all 
concerned, the active and the lazy, the compe- 
tent and the incompetent, the faithful and the 
unfaithful. 

Another source of wastage may be found in 
the lack of system which characterizes the 
management of many teachers, who, in some 
respects, are justly regarded as models of ex- 
cellence. It not unfrequently happens that 
lessons are assigned with so little distinctness 
and intelligence, that the most careful and at- 
tentive scholars are unable to determine pre- 
cisely their nature and extent. In consequence 
of this remissness of the teacher, the prepara- 
tion of the lesson by the pupils, is liable to be 
very imperfect, the recitation a partial if not 
a complete failure, and its precious minutes 
which should have brought progress and profit, 
are fritted away in needless and uie'ess com- 
plaint and censure, occasioning an irreparable 
waste which must be directly charged to the 
unsysteihatic habits of the teacher. 

Again, and lastly, many teachers subject 
their pupils to a considerable loss in not con- 
ducting and directing the various exercises of 
recitation and study, in exact accordance with a 
carefully devised and well arranged programme, 
neatly and conspicuously placed on the black- 
board. Few things are more conducive than 
such a programme, if rigidly adhered to, to an 
economical and profitable use of time, and to 
the prevention of wastage in the conduct of 
the affairs of a school. — Cor, Schoolmaster, 



*' SHALL" AND ''WILL." 



A correspondent, whose business has taken 
him for some months past into the interior of 
Pennsylvania, writes us that he has been " duly 
shocked by the constant misuse, even in the 
pulpit, of the auxiliaries shall ^nd wilL^^ But 
he is thrown almost into despair by reading, in 
the A lantic for June, Mr. Parton's version of 
Napoleon's proclamation on the eve of enter- 



ing Italy: **\ am about to lead you into the most 
fertile country in the world. You will find hon- 
or, glory, and riches. Soldiers of Italy, will 
you want courage ?" We presume the writer 
thinks, that when the Hub blunders over the 
auxiliaries there is no hope for the rest of man- 
kind. However, this instance is easily ex- 
plained away. Mr. Parton, of course, uses 
shall zn^ toill ^ftcr the fashion of the non New- 
Englanders among whom he lives. We, for our 
part, have been more surprised and pained by a 
recent letter from a Boston merchant (whose 
name is doubly identified with New England) 
to one of the city papers, in which he says : 
*< If it pleases you to notice my unfortunate 
failure, I will be pleased to have you do so.'' 
That is better evidence of infection than Mr. 
Parton's. The truth is that New England is 
in nothing so conspicuously " out in the cold," 
as respects the rest of the Union, as in its nat- 
urally correct use of the auxiliaries. Go where 
you will else, there is chaos, and we fear our 
correspendent is far from being alive to the 
dreadful fact. What is more, there is not an im- 
migrant, of any nationality except English, who 
does not bring with him into the country an inca- 
pacity to distinguish hctvrtcn shall znd will. The 
Continental peoples, of course, cannot, without 
more study than they or anybody else will give 
to the subject, and the Scotch and Irish are 
among the worst offenders we have. The late 
Sir Edmund Head, whose invaluable little work 
on " Shall and Will " ' London : John Murray. 
Second edition, 1858), ought to be in the hands 
of every editor, teacher, minister, and college- 
student in the country — in the hands of all 
whose example may corrupt or guide aright — 
very acutely guessed that the author of " Ves- 
tiges of Creation," while yet unknown to be 
Robert Chambers, must be a native of Scotland 
or Ireland rather than of England, from a sin- 
gle passage in which shall was used for will— 
the opposite of the vulgar error. If the Scotch- 
Irish who settled the southern portion of Penn- 
sylvania had landed on Plymouth Rock, it is 
doubtful whether this country could now point 
to any considerable part in which the purity of 
the auxiliaries was maintained. The institu- 
tion of the born Yankee, even, succumbs when 
he has been long settled away from New Eng- 
land. — The Nation. 



ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. 



BY R. G. PARDEE. 

Every one will acknowledge the indispensa- 
ble necessity of a teacher's securing good atten- 
ti m. By attention we mean '* fixity of thought> 
steadiness of mind." 
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1. Siys Mr. Fitch : " Attention is — 1. An 
act of the will. 2. It is the one of the men- 
til Acuities which is most under our control. 
Therefore the degree of attention we give de- 
pends upon our disposition, and is, therefore, 
largely a matter of discipline ; and other things 
being equal, that teacher will gain the best at- 
tention who has the most personal influence, 
and who is looked up to with the greatest re- 
spca. (Teacher ! is your character, conduct 
and manner such as will entitle you to respect ?) 
3. Attention is a habit. If truly given, every 
day It becomes the easier. And tvtry day we 
listen languidly to a lesson or sermon, the habit 
of inattention is strengthened." 

2. Attention is prompted by a deep and 
earnest interest in and sympathy with the child, 
as well as for him. We must enter into sym- 
pathy with him, so as to understand his nature, 
his weaknesses, and his trials, and make all due 
allowance for them. 

3. If the teacher would secure attention, he 
mast be accurately and abundantly prepared ; 
for no teacher can teach all he knows, and the 
moment a teacher approaches the limit of his 
preparation, he shows his weakness and embar- 
rassment, the child detects it, and he is gone. 

4. Improve well the circumstances which 
surround the daily life of the child, for you 
must here gather your best illustrations. Teach- 
ers can do this if they are industrious, and will 
keep their ** school spectacles on." 

5. Give the children frequent change of 
posture to relieve them. Study to do this es- 
pecially in infant classes. Give much freedom 
of motion and gesture to the little ones. If 
they speak of God and heaven, let them point 
and look upward in harmony, and thus teach 
them in a reverent manner to act out their 
words and feelings. 

6. Simultaneous reading and making of ellip- 
ses, leaving the children to fill in a word at the 
close of the sentence or lesson, will aid in se- 
curing attention. 

7. Recapitulation is very important to gain 
the attention. The scholar must give attention 
to he prepared for the expected review. There- 
fore always ask in detail, in order to see that 
all is understood. No child or man ever takes 
pains to grasp a subject, so as to fasten it on 
his memory, unless he expects to be called 
upon for it, or in some way to find use for it 
hereafter. 

We cannot readily retain in our minds iso- 
lated or abstract knowledge. Todd beautifully 
says: "Ask a child if he knows what white- 
ness is, and he will tell you no; ask him if he 
knows what a white wall or paper is, and he 



knows at once. Ask him if he knows what 
hardness is, and he will only stare at you ; but; 
ask him if he knows what a hard wall, or hard 
hand, or hard apple is, and he will tell you at 
once." Connect the lesson with previous 
knowledge, and take great care to sustain the 
lesson with abundant resources; for if it is 
once lost, it is a very diffiult thing to regain it 
on the same lesson. 

8. Pictorial power. Word-painting by the 
aid of the imagination and ample details; the 
power of describing scenes and incidents, so aS' 
to appear real to the child's imagination, will 
assist you in gaining his attention. If you will 
dwell on all the little details of a fact clearly,, 
you will be graphic in picturing it out in 
words ; and without these details, the teacher 
may sometimes be very graphic with children^ 
even in the simple act of reading with suitable 
emotion, emphasis and action. Said a little girl,. 
"Oh father, Mr. F., the minister, read the 
2 1 St chapter of Revelations in church to-Jay^ 
and it was just as if he had taken a pencil and 
paper and pictured it right out before us." It 
is St. John's splendid description of the Holy 
City. 

9. Avoid a stereotyped or routine mode of 
teaching. If ever so good, strive to inlprove 
it ; vary it and freshen it up in some way, and 
thus keep each child expecting something. 

10. Awakening curiosity. Archibishop 
Whately says : " Curiosity is the parent of at- 
tention ; and a teacher has no more right to 
expect success from those who have no curios- 
ity to learn, than a husbandman has who sows 
a field without plowing it. Duly regard their 
love of approbation by cherishing their self- 
respect ; and if you would retain attention, pa- 
tiently cultivate their inquisitiveness, for it will 
prove one of the grateful rewards for your 
kindness. Says an old writer ; " The general 
occupation of infancy is to inquire. Education 
directs their inquiries." Therefore bear pa- 
tiently with your little ones, and answer all 
their endless questionings. Do not rashly check 
the rising spirit of free inquiry with an impa- 
tient word or frown. Says the puet : 

Answer all a cbild*8 <]uestions, and ask others as simple 
As Its own, yet wisely framed 
To waken and prove the young Ghild*s faculties, 
As though its mind ^ ere some stveet instrument. 
And you with breath and touch were finding out 
What stops and keys would yield the sweetest music; 

S. S. Teacher. 



"WHAT DO TEACHERS READ?" 



The question was asked of us not long since, 
and we found it impossible to reply directly. 
It became necessary to recall the different ones 
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with whom we were acquainted, and to weigh 
their motiveSf their actions, and their practices, 
before a reply could be ventured. While thus 
reflecting, my interrogator continued : " Do 
they advance as much in their profession as 
business men in their trade? Are they as eager 
to seize upon every item of intelligence that 
can be used in their work? My observation 
has been that a great majority of them teach 
because nothing else pays them so well, and do 
not try to rise to the true dignity of their call- 
ing, but are satisfied apparently to plod along 
in the routine of the school-room, simply turn- 
ing the crank. A business man reads every- 
thing within his reach that treats of his trade ; 
converses with others respecting the laws of 
commerce ; the influence of political ideas upon 
trade, and the conditions of society that create 
a demand for merchandise of one kind or an- 
other, and thinks of plans and ways and means 
to enlarge his business and facilitate its opera- 
tion. Competition is so strong that he must 
prove to the trading public that he can serve 
and suit them best. The teacher seems often 
to look on, taking no part in the progress of 
ideas, aiding no cause, but simply teaching his 
few pupils the narrow ideas of a few books. 
We have seen multitudes who do not think of 
reading any educational literature, whether in 
the form of book or pamphlet, or of subscrib- 
ing for any educational magazine, but whose 
reading consisted of a few sensational, dreamy 
stories that dissipate every concentrated eflxjrt, 
and make weak infants instead of strong men 
and women. I tell you, we want strong cha- 
racter in our teachers. The education received 
by contact with a noble, full soul, is worth in- 
finitely more than all the parrot teaching that 
can be done in a millenium of years.'* 

We were obliged to admit much of this as 
truth, and felt humbled and saddened in con- 
sequence. One thought sorely oppressed us : 
What will be the future of the generation in- 
structed by such teachers as are described 
above? Where, in more distant generations, 
will the evil influence of such instruction cease 
to be felt ? A solemn responsibility rests some- 
where—the future will be very nearly what 
we of the present chance or choose to make 

it. 

Shall we not, then, work more definitely 

than hitherto, completing and rounding out our 
characters by reading, conversation, study and 
thought? Shall it not be said of us, in after 
years, by our pupils, "He shaped my habits of 
thought, my industry, my motives, my life- 
work, and I can never be too thankful for it ?" 
Happy is the teacher whose pupils thus re- 
member and bless him. — The Schoolmaster, 



THE ALPS AT DAWN. 

I'he dawn was showing pink in the east, 
next morning, when we again scrambled 
through the beech scrub to the point above 
the lake. Like an tnk-blot it lay unruffled, 
slumbering sadly. Broad sheets of vapor 
brooded on the plain, telling of miasma and 
fever, of which we on the mountains, in the 
pure, cold air, knew nothing. The Alps were 
all there now — cold, unreal, stretching like a 
phantom line of snowy peaks, from the sharp 
peaks of Monte Viso and the Grisola in the 
west, to the distant Bernina and the Ortler in 
the east. Supreme among them towered 
Monte Rosa — queenly, triumphant, gazing 
down in proud pre-eminence, as she does when 
seen from any point of the plain. There is 
no mountain like her. Mont Blanc himself is 
not so regal ; and she seems to know it, for 
even the clouds sweep humbled around her 
base, girdling her at most, but leaving her 
crown clear and free. Now, however, there 
were no clouds to be seen in all the sky. The 
mountains had a strange, unshriven look, as if 
waiting to be blessed. Above them in the cold 
gray air, hung a black arch of shadow — ^the 
shadow of the bulk of the huge earth, which 
still concealed the sun. Slowly, slowly this 
dark line sunk lower, till one by one, at last 
the peaks caught first, a pale pink flush; then a 
sudden golden glory flashed from one to the 
other as they leapt joyfully into life. 

It is a supreme moment, this first burst of 
life and light over the sleeping world, as one 
can see it only on rare days and in rare places 
like the Mont Generoso. The earth — enough 
of it, at least, for us to picture to ourselves the 
whole — lies at our feet ; and we feel as the 
Saviour might have felt when, from the top of 
that high mountain, he beheld the kingdoms of 
the world and all the glory of them. Strange- 
ly and solemnly may we imagine to our fancy 
the lives that are being lived down in those 
cities of the plain ; how many arfe waking at 
this very moment to toil and a painful weari- 
ness, to sorrow or to ** that unrest which men 
miscall delight ;*' while we upon our mountain 
buttress, suspended in mid-heaven, and for a 
while removed from daily cares, are drinking 
in the beauty of the world that God has made 
so fair and wonderful. — Cornhill Magazine, 

In pride, in reas*ning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blessed abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be godi, 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angds, men rebel ; 
And who but wbhes to invert the laws 
Of order, tins against th* Eternal Cause. 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM. 



BY RICHARD EDWARDS. 

The practice of keeping a careful record of 
the scholarship and deportment of pupils in a 
school, has been, of late, somewhat called in 
question; and I shall be grateful for a brief 
space in the Teacher for its discussion. Allow 
me, first, to review some of the most common 
objections to the practice, and afterward to 
state what seems to me the true explanation of 
the method. 

And, first, it is said that to keep a record of 
a student's attainment in scholarship, and of his 
standing and deportment, is a mode of dealing 
that appeals to his baser motives, and exercises 
the lower elements of his character ; and that, 
consequently, the educational effect of such a 
record is evil. 

There have, doubtless, been teachers who 
have so used the "marking system" that bad ef- 
fects have followed. But the same may be said 
of every kind of educational instrumentality. 
Text-books, in themselves and for their proptr 
purposes very useful, are by some teachers 
made the means of crushing all real indepen- 
dent mental life. A slate and pencil are useful 
things in their way ; but how frequently it 
happens that they are made mere substitutes for 
thought, instead of ai j^ to it. In the hands of 
an unskillful teacher, the forces that ought to 
be most effective for good become not merely 
impotent, but positively injurious. 

One of the evil results thus attributed to a 
daily record of work is, that it fosters emula- 
tion. It seems to me that those who make 
such a charge, totally misunderstand the pur- 
pose of the record and the spirit in which it 
should be made. They seem to speak as if the 
only purpose of the marks is to pit pupil against 
pupil, and to designate the victor, in a contest 
where it is impossible for all to triumph. 
Nothing can be farther from ^he truth. The 
chief purpose of his record is to furnish the 
pupil with the means of ascertaining, day by 
day, the degree of success he has attained. It 
has no necessary reference to any other person. 
He is simply enabled, by means of the marks, 
to compare himself with himself. He is pitted 
against nothing but his former achievement and 
the subject he is studying. There is no more 
reason why an unhealthy emulation should be 
fostered by the record of a recitation than by 
the teacher's saying ",well done," or pronounc- 
ing a lesson imperfect. The marks are only 
the sentence of approval or disapproval petri- 
fied, — the mere remembrance of what has al- 
ready done all the evil it is capable of doing. 

Another objection is, that no teacher can 



mark with perfect accuracy, and that, conse- 
quently, it is impossible for a system of mark- 
ing ever to be perfectly just. 

In answer, I suggest that the marks are no 
more unjust than the approval or disapproval of 
the teacher, for they perfectly accord with such 
approval or disapproval. And, as will be 
shown, daily marking gives a result vastly more 
correct than a single examination, however 
thorough and long continued. And we may 
notice that every thoughtful teacher uses many 
degrees of approbation or the opposite. It is 
a very inferior instructor that has but two cate- 
gories, "right" and "wrong," for all the per- 
formances of his pupils. And if there are, and 
ought to be, various grades of praise and blame, 
ought there not to be various grades of num- 
bers to represent them. 

But let us look into this matter of the in- 
justice of a pupil's record. Take a school term 
of ten weeks, or fifty recitations. Suppose 
every pupil is marked in every f-ecitation — and 
this should be done whenever it is possible. 
An error of a unit in a scale of ten would be a 
large one for an experienced, unbiased and care- 
ful teacher. Suppose that, on the first day, 
such an error is made. Next day the pupil is 
marked again. Is it probable, with such a 
teacher as we have specified, that on the second 
day another error will be made in the same di- 
rection and of the same magnitude as the first 
one ? No ; the likelihood is, that, in the long 
run, the excesses and deficiencies will counter- 
balance each other. But, in order that the 
term^s record shall vary one unit from the truth, 
such an error as we have supposed must be 
made every time the pupil is marked, and in 
the same direction. I venture to affirm that, 
under the circumstances named, this result 
would be impossible. 

The term's record is the result of an average. 
In the case supposed, every error is divided by 
fifty, and therefore reduced to one-fiftieth of its 
original bulk. This principle is well under- 
stood, and the most important results in practi- 
cal life are based upon it. In practical mathe- 
matics, the engineer, instead of contenting him- 
self with one measurement of an angle, makes, 
perhaps, fifty records of its magnitude, and di- 
vides their aggregate amount by fifty. He con- 
siders that by this average the possibility of 
error is greatly diminished, and the result made 
to approximate very near the truth. Thus 
with a pupil's record for a term. Whatever 
errors may have been made in single mark- 
ings, they so dwindle in the division that, 
for all practical purposes, it may be said the 
result is free from error. 

It would seem difficult to contrive a method 
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at once so efficient in its operation and so be- 
neficent in its efFectd as that of a constant and 
truthful record. It accords with the soundest 
philosophy and the most reliable experience. 
A careful survey of present attainments is al- 
ways essential to the greatest success in making 
new ones. There is no foe so fatal to the ex- 
tension of our knowledge as vagueness or un 
certainty in respect to what is already possessed. 
Nothing so clearly shows the necessity of moral 
progress, and so impels to the making of it, as 
a rigid setting forth of our present moral state. 
The man who takes, at each day's close, a calm 
review of the day's doings, and makes a perma- 
nent record thereof, is in the way of great 
achievements. 

But to be efficient, the practice must be con- 
stant and long continued. An occasional pa- 
roxysm will do little good. The practice must 
be persisted in. In school discipline this is 
vital, essential. Hence the importance of a 
daily record. Students need co- be constantly 
kept in the way. It is idle to think of educa- 
ting boys and girls by applying to them a se- 
vere test once in three months. They need a 
test whose force shall be daily felt. There 
must be an examination every day, whose re- 
sults are carefully recorded. The influence of 
a quarterly examination, as an educational force, 
bears the same relation to that of a truthful 
daily record that a spasm from a galvanic bat- 
tery bears to the equable pulsations of whole- 
some life. 

Many think that the object aimed at in ex- 
amining pupils in school, is to find how much 
they know. For this purpose examinations 
may be held only at the close of the term. 
But, as I understand it, this is s^iy little of the 
object. The chief purpose is to induce them 
to know more and to be better. And if the 
examinations whose results are to be recorded 
are expected to promote this end, they must 
occur with sufficient frequency to bear upon 
every working-hour of the day. 

Quarterly examinations are proposed by some 
as a substitute for the daily record. But how 
many of the alleged evils will thus be avoided ? 
Is the mark given to a pupil on a single exami- 
nation, for which he has, perhaps, crammed, 
likely to be more just than the average of fifty 
marks,dispassionately given for ^wtx'y day's work? 
Does it appeal to higher motives, — conducted, 
as it must be, under excitement, with but one 
grand thought, the desire of success, pressing 
upon the student, — does it appeal to higher 
motives than the daily exercise ? Who will 
say that a botanist can get a better and more 
complete knowledge of a plant from one inspec- 
tion of it, at maturity, than from many observa- 



tions made at its various stages of growth ? And 
how much stronger becomes the case when the 
question is asked of the nurseryman rather than 
of the botanist, — when the culture of the plant 
rather than the knowledge of it is the purpose 
in hand ! And the last case only corresponds 
to that of a mind undergoing training. 

The daily record exposes the pupil's defi- 
ciencies in time to make a correction of them 
possible ; whereas, an examination at the close 
of the term, however startling its revelations, 
comes too late for the application of a remedy. 

In some quarters the marking system is de- 
nounced as ''pedantic." It is difficult to see 
the point of this epithet as thus applied. If 
thoroughness is pedantic ; if the most scrupu- 
lous exactness and honesty, the most efficient 
preventive of the deceitful and murderous pro- 
cess known as cramming ; if a constant, equa- 
ble and wholesome incitement to study — an in- 
citement always active but never violent ; if a 
method that exposes the pupil's defects in time 
for the teacher to correct them ; — if these are 
pedantic, then the "marking system" is pedan- 
tic, but not otherwise. Illinois Ttacber, 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 



The following By-Laws of The Publisbers* 
Board of Trade are of importance to teachers 
and school officers : 

No books shall be sent out for introduction 
on sale or commission to any party or parties, 
whatever, either book agent, teacher, city, 
county or State Superintendent, members of 
boards of education for districts, cities, towns, 
or villages, township clerks, treasurers, book- 
sellers, store- keepers, or private individuals. 

When books are supplied for first introduc- 
tion by publishers or their agents, no more shall 
be sent than are absolutely required to supply 
one to each pupil using books of corresponding 
grade so displaced, and there shall be no allow- 
ance for old books. 

No employment money, promissory notes, 
drafts, checks, real or personal property, or 
promises to give — verbal or written — nor any- 
thing that can be converted into cash or its 
equivalent, no books (except single copies for 
examination), maps or charts, or school furni- 
ture shall be ofi^ered or given by publishers, 
members of this association, their agents orany 
person or persons representing them, nor any 
undue means whatsoever shall be used to bring 
about and accomplish introductions. 

Publishers, members of this association, shall 
be allowed to establish offices at certain centres 
in the United States to a number not exceeding 
eight, selected at the discretion of each publisher. 
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for the purpose of establishing corresponding 
agents, whose duties shall be clerical, and who 
shall in no case visit towns, cities or individuals 
in that place or elsewhere, to solicit introduc- 
tions or changes in school or text books. 

No agent or agents shall be employed for 
outside or field labor after the first day of July, 
1870, and all field agents at present employed 
shall be withdrawn by that time, and it is un- 
derstood that in the term ''agent'* is included 
publishers themselves, authors and all interested 
in copyrights. 

Introductions of new editions of books in the 
matter of terms shall be regarded as new books, 
and are not to be introduced at less than one- 
half the retail price. 

Applications from normal schools may be 
treated according to the discretion of the pub- 
lisher as to price a^ovf one-half retail, but in 
no case shall donations of books be made to 
them, nor any sale at less than one-half the 
retail price. 

For the protection of interests of members 
of this association from attacks by parties, not 
members, the executive committee may, on 
written application, modify these by-laws to 
meet emergencies. 

QUESTIONS ON ARITHMETIC FOR 

TEACHERS. 



What are the occasions of our first ideas of 
numbers ? 

When should pupils gain their first knowl- 
edge of number ? 

What is a number ? What is number ? Can 
you show that one is not a number ? Is num- 
ber ever concrete ? 

Which is the more correct expression, 2 
times 2 are 4, or 2 times 2 is 4 ? 

What is the meaning of the word times in 
the above expression ? 

What is the unit of any number employed as 
a multiplier I 

By what is multiplication' distinguished from 
addition ? 

How does a principle of arithmetic differ 
from a rule ? 

Would you teach the numeration and no- 
tation of decimals before teaching addition ? 

How much of oral arithmetic would you 
teach before teaching written arithmetic ? 

Give your method of analysis for the expla- 
nation of the process of finding by multiplica- 
tion the contents of a rectangular surface ? 

What apparatus is necessary in order to teach 
'* compound numbers " correctly ? 

Which do you consider the better method for 
finding interest ? 



How many methods would you teach for 
finding a result in any of the depai tments of 
arithmetic? When? Why? 

What are the ends you would strive to have 
the pupil secure in the study of arithmetic ? 

For what purpose would you assign prob- 
lems ? Would you assign original problems, 
and when, and for what reasons ? 

Explain some of the best modes of conduct- 
ing recitations in arithmetic. 

How would you conduct recitations in a room 
in which there is no blackboard ? • '^ "tj 

What should a complete course in arithmetic 
include ? 

Name the order in which the departments 
of arithmetic should be taught. 

Which do you consider the more important 
departments of arithmetic ? 

How far should a pupil advance in arithme- 
tic before beginning algebra ? 

State the relative amount of time which you 
think pupils should give to the study of arith- 
metic, geography, and language in our common 
schools ? 

Why is one of the above named common 
English branches of more importance than an- 
other ? 

What directions are of service to a pupil in 
preparing his lessons in arithmetic ? 

What are the objects to be secured by a reci- 
tation in arithmetic ? 

Will you allow a pupil to recite by merely 
stating results previously obtained ? 

What modes of recitation will enable you to 
keep an accurate record of the recitations of 
each pupil ? 

What do you consider the proper use of a 
text-book in arithmetic ? 

What applications would you lead the pupil 
to make of what he learns in arithmetic ? 



LAUGH ! 



There are not many people, we presume, 
who deliberately prefer sadness to cheerfulness ; 
but there are few, however, who cultivate the 
latter as they might and should, not only for 
the benefit of others, but for themselves. We 
have always found — such is the strength of the 
instinct of self-preservation — that when it can 
be made clear that any act is beneficial to one's 
health and tends to prolong his life, it is more 
apt to be performed than when commended 
merely for the pleasure it may give to others. 
We doubt not, therefore, that by showing the 
healthfulness of merriment to him who indul- 
ges in it, we shall do more to promote it than 
by any exhibition of its social attractions and 
advantages. 
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Laughter, which is the ordinary physical 
manifestation of the sentiment of mirth, is pe- 
culiarly favorable to health. Its action, start- 
ing with the lungs, diaphragm, and contiguous 
muscles, is conveyed to the whole body, "sha- 
king the sides," and producing that general jel- 
ly-like vibration of which we are so agreeably 
conscious when under its influence. The 
wholesome exercise is, moreover, preceded 
and accompanied by a gently exciting emotion 
of the mind, than which nothing can be more 
favorable to the health. The human being 
thus receives mentally and bodily an impulse 
which gives renewed force to every vital organ. 
The heart beats more briskly, and sends its life- 
giving fluid to the smallest and most distant ves- 
sel. The face glows with warmth and color, 
the eye brightens and the whole temperature 
of the body is heightened. When laughter 
and the emotions which provoke it become 
habitual, the eflfect, according to the testimony 
of the wisest doctors, is to increase the insen- 
sible perspiration of the skin, to quicken breath- 
ing, and expand the lungs and chest, to strength- 
en the power of digestion, and favor nutrition. 
The proverb, " Laugh and grow fat," states a 
scientific truth. Shakspeare recognizes the in- 
fluence of mirth upon the human body in his 
description of the '* Spare Cassius :" 

** Seldom he smiles.** 

It is a well-known fact that joy and its mani- 
festations arc the best sharpeners of the appe- 
tite. Dyspepsia has been truly said to' com- 
mence oftener in the brain than in the stom- 
ach, being so generally produced by anxiety of 
mind and want of cheerfulness. A social feast, 
with its accompaniments of jollity and good- 
fellowship, is less apt to disorder a delicate di- 
gestion than the solitary anchorite's crust and 



cress. 



The agreeable emotions are the most efi^ec- 
tive preventives of disease. During the prev- 
alence of epidemics the courageous and cheerful 
are seldom attacked. The plague, it has been 
said, is a magnanimous enemy, and spares the 
brave. Those who give way to the depress- 
ing emotions, such as fear and anxiety, are, on 
the contrary, the first victims. There is an 
eastern apologue which describes a stranger on 
the road meeting the Plague coming out of Bag 
dad : •* You have been committing great havoc 
there," said the traveler, pointing to the city. 
** Not so great," replied the plague. ** I only 
killed one-third of those who died ; the other 
two-thirds killed themselves with fright." The 
doctor tells us that a man may be daily exposed for 
•weeks or months, perhaps for years, to marsh 
miabmas, or malaria, to contagion of the most 
malignant diseases — typhus h\tr, scarlatina, or 



cholera — with impunity, provided he keeps up 
a merry heart. The Walcheran pestilence, 
which proved finally so destructive to the Brit- 
ish troops, never tainted a soldier with its fatal 
touch until the expedition became manifestly 
a failure. While cheered by the hope of 
victory, each bid defiance to disease; when 
depressed with certainty of defeat every one be- 
came a ready victim. 

Cheerfulness is not only an efiiective preven- 
tive of disease, but an excellent remedy. Noth- 
ing is observed to be so unfavorable to the re- 
turn to health of a sick man as despair of him- 
self, while hopefulness of his own case acts as 
the most potent restorative. 

Lord Bacon savs : *' To be free-minded and 
cheerfully disposed at hours of meat and sleep, 
and of exercise, is one of the best precepts of 
long lasting." It. may be doubted whether a 
lugubrious man ever fulfilled the allotted period 
of threescore years and ten, while it is notori- 
ous that all those who have greatly surpassed it 
have been mirthful persons. 

The celebrated Sydenham was so persuaded 
of the efiicacy of cheerful emotions in the treat- 
ment of disease that he was accustomed to re- 
commend to his patients the perusal of " Don 
Quixote," saying, " If you want to get well, 
read that and laughJ^ — Harper*s Bazar, 

HAPPINESS ABOVE KNOWLEDGE. 



It is given but to very few of us to hand 
down to posterity a name made great and fa- 
mous in the world's strife. We arc most of 
us, plodding, uninteresting folk, who seem to 
leave no mark on the world. History will 
never know us. The children of captious, ex- 
acting parents are often themselves captious 
and exacting while the memory of loving 
sympathy, bc;stowed upon ourselves in our 
young days, begets in us the like sympathy to- 
wards others. In this way we can all do a 
good work in the world, and leave behind us 
loving remembrances. What is it a man dwells 
upon in the memory of parents passed away? 
We fancy it is the games played and races run 
together, rather than the money left behind by 
them. It is the parent who must really edu- 
cate the child; the schoolmaster will never do 
it. He may cram a certain amount of Greek 
and Latin into a boy's head, but there he stops. 
He will never supply the place of the father. 
It is for the latter to rouse in a child a taste 
for what is noble and beautiful. Above all, 
youth should be a time for love and peace and 
happiness ; for none can say what shall come 
after ! Who does not creep with pain at the 
cry of a child ? Let the little ones, at all 
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events, have a happy childhood to look back 
upon, and then let fate do her worst, it can- 
not rob them of the remembrance of the past 
joys, which are their inheritance forever. — 
London Review. 



POOR TEACHERS AND LOW WAGES. 



Many teachers complain of insufficient sala- 
ries, and with good reason. Many patrons 
coniplain with equally good reason of incom- 
petent teachers. The cause of both complants 
may be traced to the fact that very many of 
both sexes rush into the profession of teaching 
without the least intention of making it their 
life-work. They look upon teaching as sim- 
ply a means to some end. Gentlemen who 
wish to study for the ministry, law, or medi- 
cine, teach to secure money to prosecute their 
studies. Ladies who are thrown upon their 
resources, teach because there is nothing else 
that they can do to maintain themselves, which 
in the existing state of society would be con- 
sidered equally respectable. I have often heard 
such teachers remark that they dreaded the 
school-room, and would never enter one again 
were it not for the money to be secured. 

Such teachers have no right to a place in the 
profession, and yet they are employed in alarm- 
ing cumbers. Of course, they can afford to 
teach for a smaller salary than those who have 
spent much time and money in fitting tliem- 
selves for a life-work as teachers. They come 
into competition with better qualified teachers, 
and compel them to teach for the same salary, 
or not at all. This is the prime source of the 
trouble. The person who enters the profes- 
sion with love for his work will tax all his en- 
ergies to secure complete success. He will aim 
at all possible excellence in scholarship, in 
general information, in school discipline, and 
everything which can secure the highest good 
of his school. While those who have no heart 
in the work will be content to drag through 
the term almost any way, if they can merely 
keep the position for the time they desire, and 
thus secure the coveted share of public money. 

Ohio Ed, Monthly, 

" HANDLES." 



"Handles, boys, handles!" our dear, polite, 
gentlemanly grandpa used to cry, when his 
grandsons came rushing noisily into his pres- 
ence, asking favors, making remarks, and reply- 
ing to questions, leaving out the little, very im- 
portant words, "Sir," "Ma'am," ''U you 
please," "Thank you," and "Excuse me." 

N(^i a reply could be gained from grandpa. 



' no matter how pressing the case, till the "han- 
dles" were applied to the sentences. If six 
boys had been waiting to start on a fishing ex- 
! pedition, if a new kite was_ just ready to be 
launched, if a brass band and procession of 
caged wild beasts had been passing the door, 
not even the elephant could move him to re- 
ply to a string of sentences without handles, 
uttered by a boy with his hat on his head, and 
His hands in his pockets. 

As a consequence, the boys about grandpa 
grew civil and polite. They learned to stand 
aside, and let a lady enter the door before them ; 
they erased to interrupt conversation, or mo- 
nopolize the easy-chairs and pleasantest seats 
in the windovvs, so prized by the old, who 
cannot walk out to see the out-door sights. As 
they sat about the evening fireside, with their 
books and games, they became an ornament, 
instead of a nuisance, as I have heard boys 
called by those who do not view their actions 
with a loving mother's partial eye. 

Grandpa, with his saintly spirit and courtly 
manners, has gone to his reward. With his 
generation have passed away our " gentlemen 
of the old school," who obeyed the command, 
"Be courteous." "Yes, ma'am," and " No> 
ma'am," have become antique phrases, and a 
half-spoken " Yes'm" and " No'm," a shake 
of the head, a nod, or nothing at all, has taken 
their place. A group of boys standing by the 
road-side district school-house, with hats off, 
making a polite salutation to passers by, as was 
the custom in ancient days, would be a more 
wonderful sight to behbld than the children 
who mocked the hoary-headed prophet of God, 
and were devoured by the bears. 

I don't know how grandpa could endure it, 
if he was alive, to hear the sort of inarticulate 
sounds, perhaps intended for "Umph, umph," 
that proceed from the mouths, without open- 
ing the lips, of our young people now-a-days, 
in place of the ob.olete " Yes, ma'am." It 
tries my love and patience severely. 

This new code of manners may be a " mod- 
ern imprqyement," but I fail to see its beauty 
or utility. A polite, respectful boy can never, 
by any freak of fashion, be transformed into 
anything but a beautiful sight. Satan favors 
the modern system of calling parents and guar- 
dians " old fogies," " played out," "not up to 
the times," because he knows they want to 
make boys manly, pure, and true; and he is 
trying to have them disrespectful, bold, and 
regardless of the feelings of those who are giv- 
en them by God to guide them in paths of 
wisdom. 

They say "fashions come around every sev- 
en years." This is encouraging. I hope the 
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readers of this paper will not wait for polite 
children to come in fashion, but, when they 
find themselves acting rudely, will remember 
grandpa's cry, '• Handles, boys, handles !" 

I once, in passing by, gave a little boy an 
apple. What do you think he said? "Of 
course," you will reply, *' he raised his cap and 
said ' Thank you.' " I blush to tell that his 
reply was — a stare, and the exclamation, 
*'Bully foryou!" 

Boys, be courteous. You will never be fit 
for any position of power or influence in our 
land, unless you learn to use the handles. Our 
country is growing' very large, and we shall 
want some noble men for Presidents, Govern- 
ors, and Cabinet members, twenty years hence. 
I hope a few boys, at least, will cling to old- 
fashioned, respectful ways, such as George 
Washington practised, and be ready for eleva- 
tion to these high positions. — Christ, Banner, 

» 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

[ Used at the examination for admission to the 

English High School, Boston, and the Rox- 

bury High School, July, 1 869.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the prime factors of 1365. 

2. 137 is t of what number? 

3. Divide 9.07 by .0067 » ^"d three deci- 
mals. 

4. How many acres in a rectangular piece 
of land 500 feet long and 300 feet wide. 

5. Multiply 2.07 by 9.00176. 

6. A pile of wood 8 feet wide and 4 feet 
high contains forty cords: how long is it? 

7. How many feet of boards will it take to 
cover the walls of a house 56 feet long, 25 feet 
wide, and 30 feet high ? How much will they 
cost at S10 per thousand feet? 

8. What part of a mile is 9 rods 13 feet? 

9. Reduce .0625 to a vulgar fraction, and 
then to its lowest terms. 

10. A and B trade together; A puts in $500 
and B S600, and they gain $200. How much 
is each man's share of the gain ? 

11. What is the interest on a note of $10,- 
000 from January 17, 1869, to March 11, 
1869, at 7 3-10 per cent? 

1 2. How long must <J6,70o be at interest at 
6 per cent to gain 1 100. 50? 

13. If seven men build 6 5-7 rods of wall 
in 1 5 J days, in how many days can twelve men 
do as much? 

14. A and B together can do a piece of 
work in 7 days ; A can do it alone in 1 2 days. 
In what time can B do it alone ? 

15. A has a note against B for $6000, paya- 



ble in three months, which he gets discounted 
at the Merchants' Bank at 9 per cent interest; 
how much does he receive ? 

16. How much must you pay a broker for 
100 shares of Boston and Albany railroad stock, 
par $100, at $154! per share allowing him \ 
per cent commission ? 

17. Find the interest due on the following 
note, if paid July 28, 1869: 

Boston, Jan. i, 1869. 
^7,000. For value received, I promise to 
pay John Smith, or order, seven thousand dol- 
lars, on demand, and interest at eight per cent. 

18. What is the interest on a six per cent 
U. S. Currency Bond, of 85,000, from Janu- 
ary 1, to March 15, 1869? 

Note. — ^Thc interest on Currency Bonds is calculated 
by days, 365 days to the year. 

19. Cotton is worth in Liverpool 12 id. per 
pound ; how much is that in our money, gold 
value ? How much currency value, gold being 
worth $i.37i? 

Note. — You may call the pound sterling $4 84. 

GRAMMAR. 

1 . Name the subjects and objects in the fol- 
lowing sentence, and tell of what words they 
are subjects or objects : 

The man who governs his passions is wise, 
and he that ruleth his spirit is mightier than 
he that taketh a city. 

2. Correct the errors in : Each man as well 
as each child have their faults and their follies. 

3/ Parse the italicized words in: That dog 
that caught the chickens knows that it did 
wrong. 

4. Conjugate the word teach in the poten- 
tial mood, past tense, passive voice. 

5. Parse the italicized words in: Congress 
is a hody of men elected by the people to make 
laws. 

6. Correct the errors in : I will be punished 
if I behave myself bad, it is him who says so. 

7. Parse the italicized words in: This is 
what I wanted ; what do you want ? 

8. Write a sentence containing an active 
verb, its object, and a relative pronoun. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

|. Give the width of the Torrid Zone in 
degrees ; in statute miles. 

2. How many degrees from the Arctic Cir- 
cle to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3. Products of Russian America; present 
name, and to what nation does it belong, 

4. Staple productions of Pennsylvania. 

5. In what country is Paris, and on what 
river? Hong Kong? Smyrna? 

6. How many meridians are there ? How 
many parallels of latitude. 

7. Mention three of the leading commercial 
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nations of the worlds in the order of the ex* 
tent of their commerce. 

8. When it is twelve o'clock at London 
what is the time of day at Boston ? 

9. What is the size of Nova Scotia as com- 
pared with Massachusetts ? 

10. In what direction does the Mississippi 
run, and what large cities are situated upon its 
banks ? 

11. Where is Fayal? 

1 2. Where is San Francisco ? St. Louis ? 
Chicago ? 

1 3. In what country is Mount Blanc ? 

14. In what latitude are the banks of New - 
foundlandy and in what direction from Boston ? 

1 5. Draw a map of New York, giving lati- 
tude and longitude, and principal cities and 
rivers. 

HISTORY. 

1. What is History? 

2. Who were the aborigines of this country ? 
Describe them, and name the most important 
tribes. 

3. What was the result of the French and 
Indian wars ? 

4. What persons distinguished themselves in 
Christianizing the Indians ? 

5. What two colonies first granted religious 
toleration? 

6. What causes led to the American Revo- 
lotion ? 

7. Why did the Americans complain gf tax- 
ation ? 

8. How was taxation resisted in the differ- 
ent colonies ? 

9. Who wrote the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ? 

10. Name some of the battles of the Revo- 
lution in which the Americans were successful. 
Some of the battles in which the British were 
fnccessful, 

11. Mention the leading British generals. 
The leading American generals. 

12. What was the result of the Revolution- 
ary War ? 

13. When was the present Constitution 
adopted ? 

14. What is the form of the government of 
this nation. 

15. Name the different departments of gov- 
ernment. 

16. Give the prominent events during the 
administration of President Madison. 

17. What were the prominent events during 
the administration of President Jackson ? 

18. What was the result of the Mexican 
War? 

19. What were the causes of the late Rebel- 
lion? 



20. What arc some of the good and evil ef- 
fects of war ? 



THE WORLD'S BIRTH-DAY.— NO. 11. 



THE HEAVENS. 

"In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth." — Gen. i. i. Ps. xix 1-2. 

The chapter for jthis day is a glorious sub- 
ject. We are to consider not only the heavens, 
and the ** heaven of heavens," but something 
even greater than they are, — their creation. 
We are to consider not only the splendor, the 
extent, the light, the motions, and the infinite 
spaces of the heavens, — we have to think also 
of the mysterious time when all these beautiful 
and glorious bodies rose from nothing, when 
the Eternal called them into being by a single 
act of his all-powerful will. 

** In the beginning Elohim created the 
heaven." " The heavens," says the Psalmist, 
" declare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
sheweth forth his handiwork. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard." 

I shall first try to show you how their "voice 
is heard." They speak to our eyes — they 
speak to our understandings — they speak to our 
hearts. 

First. They speak to our eyes with a beauty, 
a variety, a power, as wonderful as delightful. 
They tell us of the glory of the great God ; 
they proclaim it to the most ignorant as well 
as to the most learned — to the pious shepherd 
when at the early dawn he opens the door of his 
mountain cottage, as well as to the astronomer 
who passed the whole night beside his tele- 
scopes, and who has been watching with admi- 
ration and delight the course of the suns and 
distant worlds, as he sees them cross with the 
speed of the eagle the wonderful field of his 
magic glass. 

Second. They speak to our understandings. 
They make known to us wonderful things — 
things too high and too wonderful for us to 
comprehend ; they tell us of wisdom, grandeur, 
and infinite glory, in a language more forcible 
and expressive than any words. One day tells 
it to another, and night teaches it to each suc- 
ceeding night. 

Lastly. They speak to our hearts another 
language, more eloquent and more powerful 
still. They say to us, " O man ! the Creator 
of all this glorv and beauty is thy God — the God 
who desires to save tbee — thy Father, O man! 
Hear the wonderful tidings : The only Son of 
God, the eternal Word, who was with with 
God in the beginning, and who is God, who 
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has made al] things^ and without whom noth- 
ing was made, — this Word has been made flesh. 
The only Son of God, the creator of the 
heavens and of the earth, with a love greater 
even than his glory, came to live and to die on 
this earth to atone for thy hateful and abomin- 
able sins ; and when he came to this world 
which he had made, he had not even where to 
lav his head! " Ah ! if we would but listen at- 
tentively to the silent voice of the heavens — 
this language more eloquent than words — we 
might say as Jacob did when he saw the glori- 
ous vision at Bethel, " Surely the Lord is in 
this place, and I kiTew it not. * * * This is 
none other than the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven." Yes, there is a voice in 
the heavens which is ever saying to us, "The 
Lord is here." Each morning, each evening, 
each moment makes known to us his power 
and tells of his glory — " Day unto day uitereth 
speech, and night unto night sheweth know* 
ledge. There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard." 

" In the beginning Elohim created the heaven 
and the earth." 

It must be remembered that as the word 
" earth" has two meanings in the Bible, so the 
word *' heaven" has three meanings, or rather, 
the Bible mentions three heavens created by 
God. The first heaven is meant when it speaks 
of the " birds of heaven," " the clouds of 
heaven," " the four winds of heaven," — this 
is what we call the atmosphere; but this is not 
all that is meant by the word in the first verse 
of Genesis. 

The atmosphere does not rise to a greater 
height than forty or forty-five miles above the 
earth. Even at the top of Mont Blanc the air 
becomes so thin, and there is so very little of 
it, that the people can scarcely breathe there ; 
and forty miles higher there is no air at all. 
Men have been able to measure the height of 
the atmosphere by observations made when the 
sun is rising, and also by the barometer, which 
tells the weight of the air. But this is not our 
present subject ; it will be mentioned again in 
a future lesson. In the meantime we have to 
consider the second heaven, the immense space 
stretching far beyond our atmosphere ; the 
starry sky — magnificent beyond our highest 
thoughts — more glorious than imagination can 
conceive. 

Men have been able to measure the distance 
from the moon, which is 240,000 miles from 
the earth ; also the distance from the sun, which 
is so great that a cannon ball flying at the rate 
of 1,000 miles an hour would take more than 
ten years to reach it. The nearest of the fixed 
stars are at least 400,000 times more distant. 



and there are others that are millions and mil- 
lions of times more distant still. 

Yet even beyond this second heaven God 
has created also what St. Paul calls the thu-d 
heaven, or paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2-4), and what 
is also called in Scriptures the " heaven of 
heavens," or the " heavens of heavens," be- 
cause this third heaven may be as much be- 
yond the starry heaven as the starry heaven is 
beyond our atmosphere. Solomon speaks of 
the " heaven of heavens" in his letter to Hiram 
king of Tyre, about the building of the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem. *' The house which I build 
is great," writes king Solomon ; '* for great is 
our God above all gods. But who is able to 
build him an house, seeing the heaven, and 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain him ? who 
am I, then, that I should build him an house, 
save only to burn sacrifice before him ?" 

It is in this heaven of heavens that the glory 
of God is more especially manifested. It is 
thither that St. Paul tells us he was one day 
'' caught up, whether in the body or out of the 
body he could not tell." It is there that the 
glorious angels stand round the throne of God 
and of the Lamb ; there will be the glorified 
saints in millions and millions ; there are the 
thrones, the principalities, the powers, the ser- 
aphim of glory. 

What a glorious idea does this creation give 
us of the great God who made it all — of his 
wisdom, power, glory, and infinite majesty I 
What' an idea does it give us of the work of re- 
demption and of our adorable Redeemer, — ^so 
great, so all-powerful, yet so meek, and lowly, 
and long suffering ! Think of all that is told us 
in the Bible about the angels, their wisdom and 
holiness, and power, and goodness, and then 
think what He must be who created them, and 
who preserves and governs them all, — he who 
gave them their immortal life and their unspot- 
ted purity, — he whom they ever adore. " All 
the angels of God worship him," is said of the 
Son of God, our Saviour (Heb. i. 6). 

But our present subject is the second heaven, 
which we can see with our bodily eyes, and I 
have now to tell you something about it. It 
would take weeks and months to tell you even 
the little that is known of it. Astronomy is 
the highest subject of human study, and the 
more you know of it, the more will you be 
filled with wonder, admiration, and delight. 

The starry sky has proclaimed from age to 
age the glory of Jehovah, even from the begin- 
ning of the world ; but it is only between two 
and three hundred years ago since the powers of 
the telescope and the science of geometry open- 
ed, as it were, the windows of this world ; and 
they have given to men a view far beyond any 
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ever seen before, of twenty heavens, a thousand 
heavens, more distant and more vast than the 
heavens known in the early ages, and have at 
the same time enabled men to learn many 
things about the starry vtrorlds, most wonderful, 
and yet assuredly true. By means of the tele- 
scope and mathematics, astronomers have been 
able to measure the heights of heaven, the dis- 
taace and size of some of the bright stars that 
are sparkling in the sky. Nay (can you be- 
lieve it ?) they have even discovered the weight 
of some of the bright worlds of light that are 
shining so far away, — the weight of the sun, 
the weight of the moon, and the weight of the 
far distant planets. 

I shall try to make you understand how, by 
means of mathematics, men have been able to 
measure the distances of places far beyond their 
reach, even where they cannot go. You all 
know what a triangle is. Here is one, for ex- 
ample, which I make with my two thumbs 
placed in a straight line, and my two fore-fin- 
gers meeting. My two thumbs form one line, 
the base of the triangle, and each of my fore- 
fingers forms a side of the triangle. You see 
that a triangle is a figure having three sides, 
and three angles or corners. Well, it is a truth 
that can be proved by geometry, that if I can 
measure one side and two of the angles of a 
triangle, I know «11 the rest ; for if I know the 
size of these, I know exactly what the other 
sides and angle must be. If the angles at each 
end of the base of the triangle are very small, 
—that is to say, if the base and the lines that 
form the sides are not far apart, — the lines will 
meet sooner, and the top of the triangle will be 
nearer the base ; but if the angles at each end 
of the base are large, — that is to say, if the 
lines go far apart, — they will not meet so soon, 
and the top of the triangle will be more dis- 
tant from the base. 

For example, if any one were to say to me. 
Can you tell me the distance to the top of the 
mountain of the Sal^ve, by geometry alone, with- 
out going out of the promenade of St. Antoine 
where we are ? I might answer. Yes, I can 
easily do so in this way : I imagine a triangle, 
the top of which is the summit of the moun- 
tain, and the base the promenade of St. An- 
toine. I must measure one side and two angles 
of this triangle. For this purpose I should be- 
gin by measuring very carefully a line from the 
house Vernet at one end of the promenade, to 
the other end of it near the lake. This is one 
side of our triangle, and forms the base of it, 
—it is 800 feet in length. After that I should 
go to the house Vernet and place my instru- 
ment there to measure the angle. This instru- 
ment is simply two telescopes crossing each 



other, so that I can measure how far the lines 
that they form separate from each other. I 
turn one of my telescopes so that it points ex- 
actly to the top of the Sal^ve, and the other so 
that it points exactly to the end of the prome- 
nade St. Antoine, and then I measure the an- 
gle which they form ; and this is one of my 
angles. Then I go to the other end of the 
promenade and direct one of my telescopes to 
the house Vernet, and the other to the top of 
the Sal^ve, and again measure the angle which 
they form ; this is my second angle, and this 
is all I want : for, knowing the length of the base 
(800 feet), and knowing the size of the angles 
at each end of the base, I could reckon how 
long the other two sides must be before they 
meet at the top of the triangle, which is the 
summit of the Sal^ve ; and I could tell you ex- 
actly how many feet and inches it is from the 
house Vernet to the top of the mountain. 

It is exactly in the same way that the astron- 
omers have measured the distance between the 
earth and the moon. Two observers, placed 
far from each other, at different points on the 
earth, measure exactly the distance between 
them ; then both directing their telescopes to- 
wards the moon, they measure the angle which 
this line between each of them and the moon 
forms ; thus they have one side (the line be- 
tween them) and two angles, — one at each end 
of it, — and so they know the whole size of the 
triangle. Thus it has been discovered that 
the distance from the moon to the earth is equal 
to thirty times the diameter of the earth, which, 
as I told you, is 8,000 miles. Thirty times 
8,000 are 240,000 miles, and this is about the 
distance to the moon. 

But now, how can they know the distance 
of the sun ? for the whole earth is too smalt 
even to form one side of the triangle to meas- 
ure this immense distance. It may be done in 
various ways. The following is one of the 
most simple : — 

They have imagined a triangle formed by 
three imaginary lines between the earth, the 
moon, and the sun. We know the length of 
one side of this triangle, — it is the distance be- 
tween the earth and the ipoon, which is 240,- 
000 miles. It is easy to measure one of the 
angles formed by two telescopes directed at the 
same time from the earth to the moon and to 
the sun. Thus we have one side and one an- 
gle. But how can we measure the other an- 
gle ? for we cannot go to the moon to measure 
the angle formed by two telescopes directed at 
the same time to the earth and to the sun. This 
is how it is done : Care is taken to measure the 
one angle on the earth at the time when the 
moon is half full, because it is known that at 
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that time a line between the sun and the moon 
forms exactly a right angle (or the angle of a 
square) with the line between the mdon and the 
earth. Thus, then, having the length of the 
base 240,000 miles, and two angles, one at the 
end of the base in the moon (a right angle), 
and the other> which can be measured on the 
earth at the other end of the base, we know 
the size of the triangle, and can tell that the 
line between the sun and the earth is 400 
tilnes as long as the line between the moon and 
the earth : therefore, the distance between the 
sun and the earth is 400 times 240,000 miles, 
or 96,000,000 of miles.* 

When we know the distance between the 
earth and the sun, it is then easy to discover 
by geometry the size of the sun. It is 
1,300,000 times larger than the earth. It is 
80 large, that if its centre could be placed 
where the centre of our earth is, it would fill 
up not only all the space between us and the 
moon, but would even extend far on the other 
side, to a distance of about 200,000 miles be- 
yond the moon ; for half of the diameter of the 
sun is 1 10 times the half-diameter of the earth, 
and the distance between the earth and the 
moon is only 60 times the half-diameter of the 
earth. It is reckoned that a ball flying as fast 
as when it is shot from the mouth of a cannon 
would take ten years, three months, and thir- 
teen days, to travel from the earth to the sun ! 

But what will you say when you hear that 
we ourselves, carried along with the earth in 
its course round the sun, go every year a dis- 
tance . six times longer than the journey whicH 
a cannon ball would take more than ten years 
to travel at its greatest speed ? Our earth moves 
at the rate of twenty miles in a second — much 
faster than a cannon ball — yet we take this long 
journey without perceiving that we are moving: 
while you are comfortably seated on these 
benches, and I am standing in the reading-desk, 
we are all the while flying through space, car- 
ried a long by our earth. It is a large heavy car- 
riage to move so quickly, for it is 25,000 miles 
round, and weighs, we are told, twice as much 
as if it were all made of marble. 

Astronomers have counted nearly a hundred 
planets which all move round the sun, as our 
earth does, at different distances from it. Some 
of these are much smaller, and others very 
much larger, than our earth, — Uranus, for ex- 
ample, 'J'] times larger, Saturn 887 times larger, 
and Jupiter 1,470 times larger. These great 
worlds, instead of having only one moon like 
ours, have several moons, and are much farther 



from the sun than we are. Jupiter is more 
than five times farther from the sun, Saturn 
more than nine times and a half, Uranus more 
than nineteen times. Yet even these great 
distances, which almost bewilder the imagini- 1 
tion, are as nothing when compared with the 
distances of the fixed stars, which the telescope 
and modern learning have made known to 
us within the last fifty years. These innu- 
merable little sparkling lights, no larger to your 
eyes than the head of a pin, are all suns, equal 
to and often much larger than our sun. Since 
God has given to man that wonderful instru- 
ment the telescope, astronomers are every day 
discovering new wonders, farther and farther 
away in the immensity of space, — so far away 
that we have neither words nor figures that 
you can understand to express the distance, — 
farther than your very thoughts can reach. 

In a fine winter night more than a thousand 
stars may be seen by the naked eye; and it is now 
known that, with the help of the telescope, 
about 80,000 times as many may be perceived. 
The telescope of Herschel, with its large reflec- 
tor of forty feet focal length, which magnifies 
6,000 times, shows us the mountains and val- 
leys in the moon as we should see them if we 
could be conveyed in a moment to a place at 
about forty miles distant from that luminary. 
This wonderful telescope makes an object 3,700 
times more brilliant than it is to the naked 
eye, — and allows us to distinguish stars of the 
thousand three hundred and forty-fourth mag- 
nitude,* whilst the most practiced eye, unaided 
can only see those of the sixth or seventh mag- 
nitude. In a dark night Herschel could see 
through his telescope the spire of a church at 
the distance of three miles, and could tell the 
hour at which the hand of its clock was point- 
ing at the moment. Stars of the first magni- 
tude, before coming within the field of view of 
his glass, announced their appearance by a 
dawning light like the rising sun, and soon after 
shone with such dazzling brilliancy that the 
weak eye was obliged to turn away from the 
blaze of light. 

I should wish to give you some little idea of 
the number of fixed stars (or suns), and also of 
their immense size. That you may form some 
idea of their number, I may tell you that Her- 
schel assures us that when he looked at what 
is called the milky way, through his tele- 
scope, he could count 2,000 suns in a space on 
the sky only as large as the apparent s«ze of the 
moon ; and if he looked at one of the dusters 
of stars called *' nebula^^ he could count 200,- 



*Round numbers are here given. More exactly the i *Arago, '* Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes/* 1852, 
distance of the sun is 91,500,000 miles. I p. 286. 
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000 suns within the small space which the moon 
appears to cover in the sky. The strongest 
eye, unaided by the telescope, can see in a 
dark clear night only stars of the sixth degree 
of magnitude ; through ordinary telescopes stars 
of the sixteenth magnitude may be seen ; and 
every increase in the power of the telescope 
brings into view new stars. So many have 
been seen of late years, particularly by means 
of the new telescope constructed by Lord 
Rosse, that we may truly say their number is 
infinite, — God alone can number them, as the 
Bible tells us (Ps cxlvii, 4). 

While before the invention of the telescope, 
about three hundred years ago, the eye of man 
could reckon hardly more than 1,000 stars, 
while the most learned men of former ages sup- 
posed their number to be 1,022 or 1,026, the 
Bible all along testified that they were innumer- 
able^ — except by God,^ — compared them to the 
sand of the sea-shore (as Herschel has done in 
modern times), and told us that God had scat- 
terd them like dust in the immensity of space, 
and yet that he calleth them all by their names 
(Gen. XV. 2 ; xxii. 17 ; Heb. xi. 12 ; Isa. xl. 
26). 

Their number is infinite, and now try to 
imagine their immense size. I have called 
them suns, for such they are ; and I have told 
you that the moon, as she moves across the 
heavens, may hide from our view 2,000 of these 
suns at a time. These points of light, not 
larger to our eye than the head of a pin, have 
been measured. Four of the most brilliant 
stars seen in our sky have been named Sirius, 
Arcturus, Antares, and Vega. According to the 
observation and calculations of Herschel and 
Arago, two of the greatest astronomers, the di- 
ameter of Arcturus, (nearly overhead after dark, 
August 1st) the finest star in the constellation 
(or group of stars) called Bootes, is at least 
eleven times greater than that of our sun, so 
that if it were put in our sun's place, it would 
appear to us a sun 121 times larger than our 
great light. From the observations of Wol- 
laston, it has been reckoned that the diame- 
ter of the bright star Sirius (not visible at 
this time of the year) is a least three times and 
three-quarters that of our sun, and that placed 
at the same distance from us it would appear to 
us fourteen times larger than the sun. Yet 
Vega (in northeastern sky after dark, August 
1st), the most brilliant star in the constellation 
Lyra, far exceeds even these. From the ob- 
servations and measurements of Herschel, its 
diameter is reckoned to be 3,000 times that of 
our sun, and its distance from our earth is cal- 
culated to be twenty-two millions of millions of 
miles. Such measurements are almost too vast 



for our minds to conceive, and yet there are 
others greater and more distant still. 

Astronomers have tried to form triangles for 
measuring some of the distant stars, by taking 
as the known side an imaginary line between the 
two extreme points of the earth's orbit, which 
are nearly 200,000,000 of miles distajit from 
each other ; but even this long line is too short 
for such a purpose, and they have only been 
able to give an idea of their distance by the 
speed of light. They reckon that light, which 
travels 192,000 miles in a second, and comes 
to us from the sun in eight minutes, would take 
more than six years to come to us from the 
nearest of the fixed stars ; and that if light 
takes six years to come from a star of the first 
magnitude, it will take 2,000 years to reach us 
from a star of the eighteenth magnitude. 

Let us then adore the Creator of these won- 
ders, and let us say with Amos (v. 6, 8,) "Seek 
the Lord, and, and ye shall live. '^ * Seek him that 
maketh the seven stars [Pleiades] and Orion," 
— these grand constellations in the heavens — 
(not now visible, August ist). And let us also 
say with David, *' O Lord when I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ? " (Ps. 8:3-4) 

There is an evil thought which sometimes 
comes into the minds of men when they be- 
hold all the glory and grandeur of the heavens, 
and it is this : They say to themselves, ** Ah ! 
heaven is so great that I can scarcely believe 
that the Creator of all could '^ have humbled 
himself to come down into this miserable little 
world to die for us." I shall answer this in 

• 

two ways. First, This difficulty occurs only 
to those who do not know or consider enough 
the infinite greatness of God. God is so great 
that in his sight there is but little difference be- 
tween what we call great and what we call lit- 
tle. All is as nothing compared with him. 
Suppose that, instead of creating men about six 
feet in height, he had chosen to make them of 
such an enormous size that, with their feet on 
earth, their heads should have reached the sun, 
so that a cannon ball .flying day and night 
would have taken ten years and three months 
to go from their feet to their heads. Suppose, 
I say, that men had been created as large as 
this, would they have been worthy then that 
God should trouble himself with them ? No ; 
certainly not. If the objection, the evil thought 
were true at all, it would still be equally true 
even in that case. Even then men would be 
very small compared with the infinite distances 
and wonderful size of the numberless stars ; 
they would be but very small compared with 
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fixed stars of the eighteenth magnitude, and 
still but atoms compared with the nebulae. 
When compared with these immense far dis- 
tant suns unseen by the naked eye, men would 
even then be less than the millions of invisible 
animalculae are, which the microscope show us 
swimming in a drop of water, when compared 
with th^ visible glories of our starry sky. 

You sec, then, that what proves too much 
in fact proves nothing ; for if this objection 
were true, it might lead us to say that God is 
too great to trouble himself about any created 
thing at all, since all are nothing compared 
with him; and such a supposition, instead of 
exalting him, would, on the contrary, tend to 
take away from his glory, as his work of pre- 
serving and governing the creatures he has made 
is as great a wonder as his work in creating 
them at first. 

But there is a second answer to this evil 
thought. Does the greatness of God bewilder 
us and crush us to the dust, because we are so 
small and low, and it is too high for us, — we 
cannot comprehend it for it is infinite? Ah, 
my young friends ! let us remember that the 
goodness of this all-perfect God is infinite too, 
and that we ought to feel still more humbled in 
the dust when we think of it. Sin has made us 
even more unable to comprehend his infinite 
mercy than his infinite power, and we are much 
smaller in the view of his great love than even 
in view of his great power. Ah! if it is true 
that these heavens, which were created by his 
powerful hand, are so far away above our heads, 
let us remember that it is written in nhe Bible 
that "tf/ the heaven is high above the earthy so 
great is his mercy toward them that fear him" 
(Ps. ciii. II). 

You see, then, that in God one mystery corres- 
ponds with another mystery, — the mystery of 
his infinite power to the mystery of his infinite 
love; both are equally wonderful, and the im- 
mensity of the wonders of his power which we 
see may help us to understand and believe the 
immensity of his love. The more you see 
that he is great beyond all that you can even 
concieve, the more ought you to know and to feel 
that his mercy and compassion are also infinite- 
ly beyond your thoughts ; for we are told that 
*'the Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works." 

"Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near: let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts : and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and 
to our God for he will abundantly pardon. For 
my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 



the heavens are higher than the earthy so arc my 
ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts" (Isa. Iv. 6-9). 

The next lesson will be from the zd to the 
5th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, along 
with the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th verses of the 
38th chapter of Job. 

RECESS. 

The little ones were weary; 

Tired aching hands and feet 
Were moving, quickly moving, 

In every scholar's seat. 

And the tried and tempted teacher 
Looked at her swaying flock, 

Then gave a glance of gladness 
Upon the school-house clock. 

With gentle satisfiiction 
She left her book and pen. 

And said, " Recess, my pupils, 
Look ! it is half past ten." 

The little ones were rested, 
Those quiet hands and feet, 

And studious looks attested 
The change had been complete. 

And (he smiling, happy teacher, 
Took up her book and pen, 

And looked with loving glances 
On her silent flock again. 

And she said, "Dfar tittle children ! 

How for their, sakes I bless 
The one who first invented 

The magic word, recta /" 

• • ft • • • 

As in the humble 8chool*room, 

So is it everywhere. 
Rest follows after labor, 

Joy follows after care. 

And the joy is always brighter, 
And the work is doubly blest, 

And the song is all the sweeter 
After a little rest. 



The Teacher of the Future. — He must 
have a comprehensive idea of the condition of 
modern thought in all departments, and the 
power and learning of a master in that which 
he assumes to teach. He must be able to go 
behind all text-books and manuals, make his 
own analyses of his subject, and be capable of 
bringing out fresh and original conceptions of 
his field of study. The teacher who cons over 
a set of passages or formulae till he gets them 
by heart, and then, abandoning vigorous inves- 
tigation, goes on in the same treadmill round 
for a score of years, is guilty of obtaining his 
salary by false pretences. He only can teach 
well who looks down upon the elements of his 
department from the heights of broad and solid 
attainment. — Dr, Anderson, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, 
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THE AUGUST MEETING. 



We recall no pleasanter session of the State 
Association than that held in Lancaster during 
the second week in Aug;ust, and but one meet- 
ing in its history which has been more largely 
attended. The programme presented live edu- 
cational issues, and the final action taken on 
certain disputed subjects seems to have been 
wise, both in what was done and what was 
postponed. Upon the vexed •* Bible question," 
after an animated discussion, a resolution was 
adopted approving religious culture in the 
schools, and designating the Bible as the basis 
of such instruction; while, by a subsequent re- 
solution, it was definitely stated that no legis- 
lation on the subject is anticipated or desired. 
In the matter of a State Board of Examiners 
and ** permanent certificates" that shall be per- 
manent, the Association seemed loath to be 
committed as yet by any decided vote. We 
are approaching this, but the time does not yet 
seem ripe for decided measures. The number 
of members enrolled was about three hundred 
and forty, though the full number in attend- 
ance is thought to have been more than ^Yt hun- 
dred. The interest of the sessions was well 
sustained from day to day, up to the late hour 
of final adjournment on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Chas. W. Deans, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee — a man all through and a model 
chairman — drove his programme along with skill 
and energy. The Local Committee, Col, Wm. 
L. Bear chairman, was composed mainly of 
working men, -and under its management every- 
thing practicable was done to ensure the com- 
fort and enjoyment of members in attendance 



from abroad. The " iEolian Circle," under 
the direction of Prof. J. H. Shumaker, was the 
musical feature of the meeting, and their sing- 
ing surpassed anything in our former experi- 
ence as an Association. Shall we not have the 
pleasure of hearing the ** iEolians" next year 
at Williamsport? Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, also sang several selections wel( 
adapted to his remarkable voice. Several fea- 
tures in the programme merit special notice, but 
the reader is referred to the extended report of 
proceedings which, to the exclusion of other 
matter, is found in our present issue. One thing, 
we missed : the pleasant faces of our old friends,, 
the book agents, the late regulations of the- 
Publishers' Board of Trade forbidding the at- 
tendance of these gentlemen at State Associa* 
tions or County Institutes. But one book was: 
to be seen, — serving forcibly to suggest the re- 
mark of the dying Sir Walter, ** T^ere is but 
one! " A large copy of the Bible lay upon the 
reading desk for use at the opening exercises^ 
of each morning session. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION.. 

The Seventeenth Annual Session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers' Association con- 
vened at the Court House in Lancaster, at 10* 
o'clock a. m., Tuesday, August 9, 1870. 

Prof, H. S. Jones, of Erie, President of the 
Association, called to order, and requested. 
Rev. B. C. Suesserott, of St. John's Lutheran, 
church, Lancaster, to open the exercises. 

Rev. Suesserot read the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, and offered an appropriate prayer. 

A letter was read from the Secretary, A.. 
M. Martin, of Corry, stating his inability to 
be present. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington, Philadelphia, mov- 
ed that J. Morton Thomas, of that city, be: 
chosen Secretary pro tern. Agreed to. 
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Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, read a letter from 
the late Treasurer of the Association, Mr. 
Amos Row, who has removed from this State 
to Iowa and engaged in farming, transferring 
his papets and the funds in the Treasury to 
the hands of Mr. Houck. The letter ex- 
pressed his regret at not being able to attend, 
and his earnest sympathy with the Association. 

On motion, Mr. E. J. Young, Superinten- 
dent of Lehigh county, was chosen Treasurer 
for the unexpired term. 

Mr. W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, offered a 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee 
on Enrollment, which was adopted, and the 
following gentlemen appointed : Messrs. A. 
O. Newpher, Dauphin, I. S. Giest, Lancaster, 
J. L. Harrison Pittsburg, W. J. Milliken, 
McKean, and George W. Schoch, Philadelphia. 

Mr. David Evans, County Superintendent of 
Lancaster county, then delivered the following 

ADDRESS OP WELCOME. 



On behalf of the Teachers and friends of education of 
this county, I am disposed to give expression of their 
good will toward you, and of the general pleasure mani- 
fested by all in having a body of such an important char- 
acter as the Teachers' Association of this State meet 
among us in convention, to deliberate on measures to 
advance the cause of general education, and to mature 
further the system which has already conferred untold 
blessings upon our children. Knowing this people — 
having lived among them all my life and served them 
a long time — I know of what I affirm, when I say that 
they make no idle profession of devotion. Their greeting 
is heartfelt, and not bestowed for expected favors. Their 
friendship is warm, and their hands will be freely extended 
o you all. Your intercourse with them will afford you 
ample opportunity to appreciate their generous hospitality 
and warm-heartedness. 

We welcome you, therefore, to our plain city, and as- 
sure you that we expect much pleasure as well as benefit 
from the occasion which brings you together. With joy we 
meditate on how different your meeting is firom those 
that are now taking place beyond the ocean. It is not 
called by a monarch, to deliberate on the condition of his 
icingdom, or on the of extension his domain. Nor will it 
idecide how few shall rule, and how little right be accorded 
to the oppressed many, as is the case in many parts of the 
«arth at the present time ; neither will it be for a trial of 
strength on the field of carnage, to decide who shall ag- 
^andize himself by the humiliation of another, or be the 
leading power of a continent. 

No Chassepot oor Zdrdnadelgewher will be the in- 

•strument with which you will do your work. Your 

mission will have no such characteristic. It is a peaceful 

one, looking to the mental and moral endowment of the 

.individual and consequently to the elevation of the race. 

The primer and the spelling book,. those powerful in- 
.struments of peaceful revolution, are your weapons. With 
these you do battle of a peculiar character. Your triumph 
is more certain than the chances that are ventured along 
the beautiful Rhine, with hundreds of thousands of mor- 
tals in hostile array. No pale face hushed in death will 
meet your gaze. No wail of lamentation for the dead 
and dying fall sadly upon your ear. 



You will not witness any disappointed hopes which 
you have caused. Instead of producing results which we 
should contemplate with sadness, you will open the 
treasure-house of knowledge and confer blessings upon 
all, without regard to the condition of any. The 
thoughts of the ages will be revealed by your agency, and 
thus made a common heritage. And let us hope that 
the many minds that you will teach to burn with celes- 
tial fire will be safe guides to posterity. Who would not 
encourage such a humane and far-reaching work ? We 
here, at least, are in full sympathy with it. Entertain- 
ing ourselves such noble aspirations as you profess, we 
think it is but fitting that you should give us the favor of 
your presence. Many fond recollections cluster around 
this grand old county. Impressed with the many bless- 
ings it has conferred upon us, we cannot but be in love 
with it, and while we would not pluck a gem from the 
coronet of any, we cannot be . blamed for holding the 
same partiality toward it as the pious old lady toward 
the church to which she belonged j who, in converea- 
don with one equally pious j but of another church, said 
that she knew that both were rich, and pious, and chari- 
table, and that they were alike in all respects, except that 
hers was a little the best. If all your expectations shall 
not be realized, I am certain you will not leave it with- 
out taking with you some of its inspirations. 

If the motives that prompt. men to action (short of a 
religious character) should be analyzed, they would af!brd 
some such classification as the following : 

1. A desire to enjoy the rich fruits of the earth. 

2. A disposition to enjoy social, anthetic, literary and 
historical associations. . 

3. To reach distinction, in some sphere of life. 

4. The performance of duties pertaining to business or 
the promotion of professional success. 

It will be an agreeable reflection to us to know that 
this meeting afFofded its members all these enjoyments. 
Of some we will give anurance, in advance. To those 
who care for a well-spread table, the most ample evi- 
dence (bordering on conviction) will be afforded before 
the end of the session, that their lot has been cast in 
pleasant places. Our broad acres produce everything in 
profusion. The golden, waving grain fell before the 
sickle of the reaper with the fidl promise of the season, 
and our garners are already filled. The luxuriant fields 
of corn, an object of admiration to every beholder, as if 
to outdo all former years in a magnificent yield, already 
bend under their prolific burden. We can nearly adopt 
the assertion of the good old ^mer, over toward Berks 
county, made to one about buying his Arm, that every 
stalk on his acres bore three ears about fifteen inches in 
length, and two, or even three, nubbins only a little lets in 
size. With us the voice of plenty is heard, and though 
we cannot apply to ourselves the scriptural blessing of a 
land flowing with milk and honey, we can claim the 
distinction rightly given, "the garden of the State.** 

But you are in the midst of other associations pleasant 
to contemplate. The cause which you are to-day assem- 
bled to uphold and strengthen has had some of itsstaunch- 
est promoters here. The names of Burrowes and Stevens 
are known all over the State in connection with the 
origin and progress of common schools. The one yet 
living, distinguished himself years ago for framing the law 
by which the system was first put into operation, and for 
his successive improvement of it, so as to develop in 
harmony with its original design ; the other, now silent 
in the slumber of death, distinguished himself no less fbr 
his zeal in this humane enterprise. He stood up as its 
champion when it was about being crushed before it was 
fairly upon its feet. It is said by those who know (and I 
believe he thought so himself), that in no positioo, and 
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on no occasion, did '' the old man eloquent ** plead so 
ferridly and forcibly as he did in the Legislature when a 
repeal of the law establishing a school system was urged 
and about being effected. 

The efforts of these men led to great results. Every 
child now has within his reach the blessings of a common 
school education ; school houses are dotted over the State 
in numbers sufficient to hold comparison with the starry 
sky. By their wise provision, Normal Schools are also 
being establbhed to provide capable teachers for them ; 
which, under the directing hand of him who now leads 
OS in the educational movement, received an impulse 
fiom the first which made them an effective -agency in 
the work. 

You rightly hold in grateful remembrance those giants 
in the cause who are yet with us. The mighty one 
who Mras a strong pillar in the hour of need b already 
deeply embalmed in your hearts. And of all the deeds 
which make his life resplendent with glory, none stand 
forth with a brighter lustre than those directed to ame- 
liorate the condition of man through the influence of com- 
mon schools. Thaddeus Stevens sleeps in a quiet re- 
treat. He does not rest in a *'poet's corner,*' but in the 
bare simplicity which he practiced in accordance with his 
views of Republican government. Go view his grave, 
for he was one of us, both in sympathy and early effort ; 
and (I was going to say) when you approach it, take off 
your shoes, for the ground where he reposes we hold as 
being almost sacred. In addition to the schools already 
mentioned, we have also a college which is known over 
the country for its sound philosophy, and by its able and 
venerable head. Common Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges should give us a literary complexion of no mean 
pretensions. But the occasion is not one to call forth 
rival contemplations. During the sessions of this con- 
vention, naught but a purpose of mutual improvement 
should enter the thoughts of any. The occasion is too 
great to deal with trifles ; we wish to be warmed by your 
enthusiasm in the work, and in return promise you our 
feeble and, I hope, unselfish aid. We, though ^r firom 
some of you, hear of your exertions and long strides in 
the work. Tell us your secrets of success, and we will 
readily apply them, and make more energetic efforts in 
reaching the same result. 

I cannot look over the field in which we labor with 
the same complacency as others. Much, indeed, we have 
accomplished, in every form of improvement, since the 
organbation of the system, or even since the time of a 
similar meeting in this place. But what huge barriers 
are yet in our way all who labor earnestly well know. 
Year after year we approach nearer to the realization 
«f our cherished hopes. More effort and more patience 
are needed to secure the full attainment of it. May the 
deliberations of this meeting do mucK toward reaching 
our desired end. 

Your programme promises a more than usual amount 
of interest and benefit. It is rich in matter and well- 
arranged. And if the questions that will be presented 
for consideration shall be satisfactorily disposed of, we 
may congratulate one another most heartily at our success. 
The opposition to the system must not prevail. The 
age is a progressive one. The spirit of the nineteenth 
century will not blot from its records an institution which 
it the basis of our civilization. Our task u to devise and 
perfect measures that will secure for our people mental 
and moral development in the highest degree. 

Mr. Chas. W. Deans, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was called upon for a re- 
sponse. He said that he was wholly unpre- 
pared, not having supposed this response to be 



a part of his duties. His efforts had been di- 
rected to the preparation of a proper programme 
for the meeting ; and now that it had assem- 
bled, he had expected to be relieved, and to trans- 
fer the onus of conducting the session into the 
hands of the proper officers. But, unprepared 
as he was, he would say a word in response to 
the warm greeting received. We are aware 
that we have come to a '' garden spot,*' not 
only materially but intellectually, and we re- 
member that many of those to whom we are 
indebted for our greatest advances came from 
Lancaster county. The great man who has 
passed away has left a memory that will be for- 
ever green in the hearts of educational men, 
and of his fellow-citizens. He it was who up- 
held by his eloquence the common school 
system in its hour of need. Well may this 
county be proud of her greatest citizen. Since 
the Association met here before, it has made 
the circuit of the State, and returned with many 
of the old friends and hosts of new ones gath« 
ered all along its course. Wherever it has 
gone, it has created or increased the local in- 
terest in the cause ; and we trust it will be so in 
this locality, notwithstanding its recognized 
position in the front ranks of educational ad- 
vancement. He was glad to see present to-day 
some of the men to whom the cause is indebted, 
and trusted that through their efforts and those 
of the State Department, all the educational 
instrumentalities in the State — common school, 
academy and college — ^might soon be . drawn 
closely together, and work as a harmonious 
whole. So far as this session is concerned, we 
know that we shall be well treated, and expect 
a pleasant and profitable meeting. He hoped 
our venerable Vice President (Prof. Wyers) 
would respond to the address of welcome. 

Prof. Wyers responded to the call. He did 
not know that he was especially entitled to the 
distinction of ** venerable." He supposed 
himself to be the oldest teacher in the Associ- 
ation — still his hair did not require dye, and 
his heart was warm enough yet to respond to 
these excellent words of welcome. It is not 
news to hear that we have come to the garden 
spot of Pennsylvania ; but it is pleasant to 
have it thus from the lips of one indigenous to 
the soil. That the soil produces most beauti- 
ful flowers is evident from the specimens on 
the right of the Chair ; and this will greatly 
increase the interest of the meeting, especially 
to the seven wise men of Philadelphia (the 
designation was not his own, they had told 
him so last evening) some of them being un- 
married. Even the Fice President was not too 
old to admire beauty. He hoped the wel- 
come extended would not be disgraced. Though 
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the lager beer here is called the best in the 
State, he trusted the saloons would not receive 
any of our money, and that no extra police 
would be needed on our account. He thought 
we would not be found a very unruly crowd, 
(meaning the men, of course). We have come 
to profit by new inspiration — to gain new 
strength, and while we may singly be little, 
together we are a big body. We trust that 
some good will be done ; that our discussions 
will be conducted in a spirit of honest friendli- 
ness and outspoken truth. Returning thanks 
to the Superintendent, and through him to the 
large-hearted people of this city and county, he 
promised for us that we would do the fullest 
justice to the good things which we are told 
will be presented to the inner man, and should 
expect to go away largely increased, not only 
in knowledge but in size. 

Col. William L. Bear, chairman of the Lo- 
cal Committee, in a few brief but neatly cho- 
sen words, made the following address : 

WELCOME OF LOCAL COMMITTEE. 



On behalf of the Local Committee, and of the com- 
mittee appointed by the School Board of this city, and of 
the citizens of Lfancaiter, I can assure you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and through you the ladies and gentlemen of the 
State Teachers* Association, that we deem it a distin- 
guished honor to have so large a body, and one of so im- 
portant a character, to meet in our midst. We welcome 
you most cordially. Through the favor of the Com- 
missioners of the county we have the pleasure, too, of 
welcoming you to the occupancy, and to congratulate you 
as the first occupants since its refitting, of this beautiful 
hall dedicated to the ends of justice. It seems fitting 
and proper that the educators of our future dispensers of 
justice should have this honor. 

Since your first annual meeting as a State Association, 
in this city, in 1853, you have had the experience, as an 
organization, of youth and manhood, and I trust that 
this meeting, from this new starting point, may give signs 
of full vigor. 

You have come to take into consideration subjects of 
vital interest, afiiecting individuals, communities, and the 
prosperity of this great Commonwealth, and deserve a 
more substantial welcome than lies in the power of the 
committee to give ; but your object and purpose will ena- 
ble you to rise above the trifling disappointments which 
you may meet. Repeating^ on behalf of the Commit- 
tee, and of the citizens interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, a most cordial welcome to you, sir, and to the 
members of this body, I trust your deliberations and the 
results of this meeting will mark a litw era in the history 
of your Association. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, on motion of Prof. Wyers : 

Reiolvtdy That all persons appointed to open the dis • 
cussions at this meeting be allowed fifteen minutes time; 
that all subsequent speakers be limited to ten minntes 
time (except by consent of the Association), and that no 
speaker be allowed to occupy the floor the second time 
until all have spoken who desire to do so — all replies, by 
permission, to be limited to five minutes. 

It was explained that only those who paid J 



the required enrollment fee were constitution- 
ally members. 

It was announced by the Ticket Agent that 
excursion tickets had been issued in good faith 
to persons as members, hence all receiving 
them were expected to enroll themselves as 
members of the Association ; also that those 
who had not excursion tickets, and desired to 
secure free return tickets, should furnish to the 
Committee on Enrollment the names of their 
railroad station and the roads on their route. 

MODE OF ELECTING OFFICERS. 



The two proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution, laid over from last session, in refer- 
ence to election of officers, were now called up. 

Thefirst proposition, offered by Prof. Parker, 
of Philadelphia, was as follows : 

Rewl'ved, That hereafter the nominations for officers 
be made one session before the time for election ; that 
all the names of persons nominated for Prendent be 
printed on one ticket ; all the names for Vice President 
on another; and all the names for other officers on an- 
other ; and that at the time of election, in voting for 
President, the member voting shall strike off all names 
but one ; in voting for Vice Pr^dents, all names be 
stricken off except chose of two ladies and two gentle- 
men ; and in voting for other officers, all names be 
stricken off except one for each office. 

For which Mr. C. W. Deans had ofiisred a 
substitute in the following resolution : 

Rcsolvedf That firom and after the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association, for 1869, 
the method of conducting elections of officers be chang- 
ed from that of separate ballot for the different offices, to 
the following : A committee on nominations, consisting 
of nine prominent members of the Association — repre- 
senting the different sections and various educational in- 
terests of the State — be appointed by the President in 
conjunction with the Vice Presidents \ said committee 
to recommend an entire ticket, which, when approved by 
the Association, shall be elected by the deposit of a single 
ballot by the Secretary. 

Mr. A. Burtt, Pittsburg, advocated the sub- 
stitute, and moved that it be adopted 

Mr. Parker opposed the motion. The ob- 
ject is to avoid improper electioneering for of- 
fice, and it would be at least as easy to influ- 
ence the nine prominent members as the whole, 
Association. 

Prof. Wyers doubted whether the original 
proposition would accomplish the object, and 
favored the substitute. The only objection 
would be that it imposed a very delicate mat- 
ter of duty upon the President. It might pos- 
sibly hurt the feelings of some to be omitted 
from the prominent nine. 

Col. Cornforth, Deputy Superintendent Sol- 
diers' Orphans' Schools, opposed the motion 
as being anti-republican, and contrary to the 
genius of American institutions. It would vir- 
tually place in the hands of the President who 
appointed the **ninc," the power to choose his 
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own successor. He believed 'it would aggravate 
I the evil sought to be cured. We should not 
I disfranchise ourselves in this way. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, opposed the 
substitute, and believed nothing would work so 
well as the original proposition. 

Prof. Wyers could see nothing anti-republi- 
can about the substitute. We send representa- 
dves CO make our laws, and select electors to 
choose the President of the naw' m. Still, he 
would be satisfied with any plan that reached 
the evil. 

State Superintendent, Wickersham, agreed 
with Col. Cornforth, on account of the diffi- 
culty in selecting the committee. If the can- 
didates do use improper means to secure office, 
as alleged, under this plan they might retain it, 
and the President might keep his seat while 
he desired, and crown his successor on leaving 
the throne. 

' Mr. Burtt. — If electioneering is to be pre- 
vented,the substitute should be adopted. With 
these printed slips it is easy for the friends of 
a candidate to scratch a ticket to suit them, and 
circulate it. He did not see any corruption in 
asking others to vote his ticket. Electioneer- 
ing is a necessary feature of democracy. Sup- 
I pose, under the ticket system, I prepare a bal- 
^lot, or any number of ballots, containing only 
the names of my own friends, could the tellers 
reject them when voted ? But he was willing 
to vote, if it was so desired ; it will be good 
practice for the ladies who will vote one of 
these days. 

Mr. C. W. Deans said his :ubstitute was 
offered to save the time heretofore uselessly 
wasted on these elections. The substitu.e 
would prevent unnecessary huckstering of the 
offices, for which not the candidates, but their 
firiends, were responsible. . 

The question was called for, and the motion 
to adopt the substitute was lost. 

Prof. Parker's resolution was then adopted. 

Association adjourned. 



TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 



The President's inaugural was first in order, 
but Prof. Jones being absent at the hour for 
opening. Vice President Wyers opened the 
session and introduced 

Mr. T. Clarkson Taylor, of Wilmington, Del., 
who spoke of California and the Yosemite (Yo- 
sem'\'tt) Valley, giving us what he had seen, 
and not what he had learned from books. The 
geographies, he said, do not even correctly 
locate this wonderful place. He then described 



his journey from San Francisco — one hundred 
and twenty miles by steamer, eighty-nine by 
stage over dusty roads, and twenty-five on 
horseback. This wonderful valley is simply a 
crack through the Sierra Nevadas, and is from 
8 to 10 miles long, and from half a mile to a 
mile and a half in width. So precipitous are 
its walls that there are but a half-dozen places 
where a man can clamber out, but tvi o where 
an entrance can be elFected on horseback, and 
no point where a wheeled vehicle can enter. 
Looking down from the walls, before commen- 
cing the descent, for eight or ten miles was 
spread before us the grandest panorama on 
earth — the valley, with its green carpet of grass, 
interspersed with beautiful flowers, and its na- 
tural walls from 2000 to 6000 feet high, from 
which descend ten or twelve wonderful falls, 
tumbling from rocks thousands of feet high. 
Descending by an Indian trail, — a narrow path, 
sometimes but three or four feet in width, with 
the perpendicular wall on one side, and the 
precipice on the other — we at length reached 
the bottom. The Bridal Veil Fall is formed 
by a little stream which leaps over the broken 
edge of the wall with a single fall of 940 feet. 
Niagara is but 1 50 feet high — 160 on the Cana- 
da side — but the volume of water is immense, 
while the Bridal Veil is only sixty or seventy 
feet wide, and a foot or a foot and a half deep 
where it falls over the rock. The immense 
height of the fall breaks up the stream, not only 
into drops, but into spray and foam ; and often 
a sudden gust of wind apparently breaks it off, 
dashing it against the rocks, or again it vibrates 
back and forth like a ribbon. At a certain 
hour of the day, the rainbow here forms a per- 
fect arch, under which a man may stand, and 
look up through the belt o^ gorgeous hues 
painted by the hand of nature. And this is 
only one fall of many. 

Then, there is El Capitan'rock — rising 3300 
feet, perpendicular as a wall, from the bottom 
of the valley. So immense is this pile, that 
when twenty of us were told that in a niche 
upon its face stood a tree one hundred and fifty 
feet high -and three feet in diameter, not one of 
us could find it ; indeed, it was difficult to see 
it even when pointed out ; 2500 feet above 
where we stood the trees on top of the walls 
looked like box-wood. The Yosemite is a 
branch of the Merced, coming in from the 
north side of the valley. It makes a single 
leap of sixteen hundred feet, coming down in 
one sheet of white foam, running a quarter of 
a mile in rapids, and making another plunge of 
350 feet, and again running a short distance to 
its final fall of 600 feet. Then come the Ne- 
vada Falls, and then the Vernal Fall, where 
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the water, striking an inclined rock, springs in 
an arch under which you can walk. Ladders 
have been rigged, upon which you can ascend 
450 feet above this fall — a perilous journey to 
hear spoken of, but no one ever feels the dan- 
ger — how could one think of danger in such a 
presence ? Looking down from that elevation 
he saw the round rainbow — the complete cir- 
cle — the belt of brilliant colors being 10 feet 
wide. No country in the world has the same 
scenery within the same space. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt — the most stupendous work of 
man — would appear little more than ornaments 
upon the South Dome, an immense rock, ris- 
ing 6000 feet, so smooth that no one can go 
up. Upon the top, trees 100 feet high looked 
like whortleberry bushes. 

Mr. C. H. Harding sang a little song con- 
cerning " Grimes' Cellar Door." 

The President then read his inaugural, treat- 
ing of " The Old and the New in Education." 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 



Fellow Teachers and Friends of Education : 

It appears that the by-laws attached to the constitution 
of this Association require the President, at the regular 
meeting, to deliver an *' inaugural address.** As this 
officer has no cabinet, no veto, no Congress to address, or 
any "policy** to recommend for the action of the body 
over which he presides — it being the constitutional duty of 
the Executive Committee to get all things in readiness, as 
to topics and questions, speakers and orators — the term 
'Mnaugural'* seems more formal than practical ; but being 
of the opinion in this case that it is proper to follow pre- 
cedent, and believing that in meetings of this kind the 
most valuable things spring from the fervent heat of dis- 
cussion on points that interest and call out the majority, 
your presiding officer purposes in a plain way to address 
you on " The Old and the New in Education,** bearing in 
mind the epigrammatic advice of Cotton Mather — " Be 
short.** The Great Teacher, facing the punctilious fol- 
lowers of tradition, exclaimed, "Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time." We all know how the say- 
ings "by them of old time,** were held by that peculiar 
people addressed by our Saviour. 

It is natural for man to reverence the Old. Too often 
this reverence has become idolatrous worship. Fossil 
remains long held in sacred keeping by Mother 
Earth, when placed before the eye, seldom ^il to excite 
feelings kindred to reverence. Even the unlearned will 
stand in awe before ancient mounds and look with won- 
der at the ruins of old cities. The savage, the barbarian, 
each in his poor way, does reverence to the Old. 

Nations point with pride to everything in their pos- 
session made venerable by age, as customs, laws, build- 
ings, towers, forts, walls, etc. Individuals take pleasure 
in tracing their names far back as near Adam as possi- 
ble, holding that the name of Smith, Brown or Jones is 
delightfully euphonious, when it is shown beyond a doubt, 
that it has been applied to their family for hundreds of 
years ! 

In the history of man, the Old and New have ever been 
in conflict. Improvement, reform, revolution, have al- 
ways had as their bitter and powerful enemy that 
natural, but, in many respects, truly conservative feeling. 



which clings with fond aflfection to the Old, but despises, 
ignores or mistrusts the New. 

Invention, discovery,, reform, move on in ceaseless 
march, storming the battlements of the Old, wringing 
victory firom apparent defeat, often sinking but never 
yielding. So shall it be until the prophetic days shall 
come, when the science of war shall be forgotten, and 
selfishness shall be brotherly -kindness, and "Peace and 
good-will to man** be inscribed on the bannen of the 
nations. 

As educators, it may be useful to us to glance at a few 
of the familiar facts of history that illustrate the subject 
under consideration. 

Invention, after many trials and tedious experiments, 
stood forth and said, " Here is a lever of civilization and 
progress — the printing press.** The old monks answered, 
" Printing is of the devil, if we do not put printing 
down, it will put us down.** 

During the fifteenth century it was heresy to be ac- 
quainted with Greek and Hebrew. The man who 
spent eighteen years of weary struggles, heart-sicknen and 
lupplication, and finally opened the gates of the New 
World to the peoples of the Old, on promulgating his 
theory that the final border of the earth was not where 
the western sky rests upon the sea, but that hx to the 
west lay an unknown land, was laughed at, derided, and 
abused by the concdted disciples of antiquity. "How 
can this thing be, said they, when the world has ex- 
isted over five thousand years, and no one discovered it ?** 
Passages firom the Scriptures, Lactantius and St. Augus- 
tine were quoted as unanswerable authorities to show the 
utter absurdity of the new theories of the persevering 
Genoese. We find that seven years after Copernicus had 
finished his remarkable book and his earthly course, 
Bruno, a martyr to science, was born. With 
years came a disposition to think, to experiment, 
and courage to scale the walls of andquated belief. 
Driven from Italy to Switzerland for teaching that the 
earth revolves on its axis, thence to England, France and 
Germany in succession, he at last ventured to enter his 
native land, where he was claimed and held for punish- 
ment as one who had taught the damnable doctrine of 
the infinity of space and the rotation of the earth. The 
early days of the seventeenth century saw him surren- 
dered to the executioner, to be burned alive. 

We find in these times among the timid and time- 
serving, Lord Bacon, who with all his wudom and mean- 
ness disparaged the great Copernicus, pronouncing his 
theories as "proceedings which mark a man who thinks 
-nothing of introducing fictions of any kind into nature, 
provided his calculations turn out well.** This corrupt 
judge doubted whether instruments were o£ any practical 
advantage, while Galileo was studying the stars through 
his telescope. Ignorant of mathematics, he considered 
them useless in science but a few years before Newton 
by their aid made his important discoveries. What a 
black page do we find that to be which recites the dis- 
coveries and persecutions of the venerable Galileo f 
How the heart is touched when reading of his trial, ab- 
juration, imprisonment and death ! 

Hardly a century ago the University of Salamanca, 
the Oxford of Spain, on being urged to teach physical 
science, gave an emphatic refusal, answering in the 
pedantic spirit of the Old, "Newton teaches nothing thai 
would make a good logician or metaphysician, and Gn- 
sendi and Descartes do not agree so well with revealfd 
truth as Aristotle.** 

As the legitimate fruits of the Old in education, how 
often has precedent been a tyrant more cruel than Nero. 
Under its influence, tradition and superstition have hard- 
ened into inflexible law, and justice been synonymous 
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with aklike, hate, penecucion and murder ! Wc blush 
with shame, and our hearts arc stirred with indignation 
as w^e trace the bloody work of old ideas held sacred, in 
the early history of our own fair land. Undue reverence 
ior the old and the established, has blotted the records of 
the nations and made them unsightly with deeds that 
seem fit only for the monsters of fable ! 

It may be asked " What is the Old Education ?'* It 
needs no definition to a mind at all familiar with the 
glorious progre^ of this century. It is feeding on the dry 
bones of the past and ignoring the rich healthful food of 
the present. Its principal maxims are : Let the vulgar 
remain vulgar ; let the child be as the parent ; the sons 
of the boor shall be boors ; the sons of lords shall be 
lordly. Education, social enjoyment, home comforts are 
for the few ; subjugation, subordination, toil and discom- 
Ibrt are for the many. All things not in accord with 
ancient precedent and old saying shall be put down, 
crushed out. 

It is not necessary to state that the principles of the New 
Education are mainly in direct opposition to those of the 
Old. Time will not allow a detailed statement.. Suffice 
It to say that, having <*Let there be light" inscribed on its 
banner, the New Education has struggled up to general 
acceptance through martyrdom, imprisonment, sore trial, 
tribulation and persistent opposition. Occasionally there 
are those who,taking the crimes of telegraph cdumns and 
the reported rottenness of legislative bodies as evidence, 
exclaim in the spiiit of despondency, " What are we coming 
to ? The more people know, the worse they are ! 
Where is your progress ?"" What consolation and in- 
struction those mourning in the sackcloth of other days 
could find in visiting a people living in accordance with 
the "good old times !" 

Let us go back in imagination and join the life of the 
metropolis of Europe as it was in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Surrounding London is a swampy wilderness ; the 
loids of the country are most of the year impassable ; the 
rural population live miserably in huts thatched with 
straw ; if able to have meat once a week they think them- 
selves prosperous ; children six years old are being dwarfed 
by hard work ; the floor of the rich has no carpet, but 
we find it variegated with the stains of a decocdon of 
•*soot and small beer." We cross the rickety bridge over 
the Thames, and shudder at the sight of the rotting, 
mouldering heads of criminals, spiked to the railings ! 
Wc find the city filthy and unhealthy, one in twenty- 
three dying each year. The streets unlighted and dan- 
gerous at night, being the homes of highwaymen and 
burglars, and the sewers for the night-slops of the popu- 
lation. Good husbands are beating their wives ; the ap- 
prentice and the servant are groaning under the blows of 
the master. Schools are hardly known ; we visit the 
poorly attended school and find it a place of flogging, 
trembling anguish, wretchedness, and but little instruc- 
tion. The salary of the parish clergy is at starvation point, 
and he is held in such low esteem that under the law he 
dare not presume to take to wife a servant girl without 
the consent of her master or mistress ! 

We learn of Sufl^ord's fate, and are struck dumb at 
the murmurs of his enemies because his vitals were not 
bomed before his eyes previous to his execution. We 
see the culprit in the pillory, stormed by the rabble with 
brick-bats, ston'ss, rotten eggs and dead cats as missiles. 
Every poor fellow sentenced to be whipped at the cart*s 
tai^ is followed by a cruel mob, yelling to the hangman 
to make the rascal " howl !" We are creditably in- 
formed that " pleasure parties of gentlemen " visit Bride- 
well on Court days to see the wretched women impris- 
oned there, publicly whipped ! 
We visit an esquire passing for a great scholar because 



he has as private library " Hudibras, Baker's Chronicle^ 
Tarleton^s Jests, and the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom.*' We stand in the Court of the University of Ox- 
ford, and the ashes of the works of Buchanan, Milton and 
Baxter lie before us. The criminal record informs us 
that the immortal Bunyan is slowly wearing away twelve 
years of his life in Bedford jail. We see that it is gen- 
erally held that God does not intend that woman should 
know the alphabet. Even women of rank are illit- 
erate. We read in Queen Mary's Bible, written by her 
own hand, " Presented to the King and / on the day of 
our Crozunation.^* 

We learn that it is not an uncommon thing for women 
to be tied to the cart and whipped through the market 
town of Dorset, just for uttering what are called <<idlc 
words." We attend a court trial; the pei son arraigned is 
a woman — the trial closes — "guilty" is the verdict. The 
judge pronounces the sentence, '^For committing the dia- 
bolical and heinous crime of coining the moneys of the 
realm, in the name of law and justice, 1 sentence thee to 
be burned at the stakey and may the Lord God have mercy 
on thy soul." We hear no murmur of indignation, we 
can scarcely observe any signs of sympathy in looks or 
acts of the spectators. 

Hundreds are being condemed to transportation to 
be sold to the planters of the West Indies. The 
court ladies, and even the Queen of England join in this 
nefarious traffic. A hundred convicts are given her ; the 
profits, after making a large allowance for those that are 
^thrown to the sharks or carried ofl" by disease on the pas- 
sage, are estimated at not less than a thousand guineas I 

Enough ! We cry out, "How can these things be ? 
Are these beings created a little lower than the angels ?" 

But it may be asked, shall every thing old be con- 
demned, because it is old ? By no means. Truth never 
grows gray nor wrinkled. The diamond mined centu- 
ries ago, is a diamond still, but the rusty setting is useless. 
The truly old is ever young and elastic with adaptation. 
But the old composed of tottering tradition, musty knowl- 
edge, and ephemeral theories, like the dead leaves and 
sloughed-off bark of trees, should be allowed to fall into 
dust. The jewels of ancient literature will continue to 
adorn the brow of the scholar ; but the dead ideas which 
in many cases it has so tenderly embalmed, should never 
know a resurrection. Ancient art will not cease to teach 
us the loveliness of beauty. Laws and customs founded 
on true principle will never cease to be followed and 
acted on, except when man steps from the line of onward 
march, and wanders bewildered in the wilderness of the 
enemy. 

It is plain that education is received through numerous 
channels, as the home -circle, the church, social inter- 
course, the press, the farm, the shop, traffic, the friction 
of general business, travel, lectures, books ; and it is also 
as plain that the school is the most vital and broadly ef- 
fective force in the education of a people. 

Wipe out of existence our educational institution^, and 
soon these days, for which we should be devoutly thank- 
ful, would become as those of the Dark Ages, when ig- 
norance and wretchedness were the common lot of man. 
As we find the school in the community. State or nation, 
so will we find that community. State or nation. Hence it 
becomes us as educatots, so to labor in our day and gene- 
ration that the school shall stand- leading and aggressive, 
in the fore-front of the forces that are battling for the 
good of humanity. 

Let us step aside for a moment from the hurrying rush 
of events, and turning the eye backward, look at a few 
of the proofs of our time that go to show that the school, 
in improved method and growth, has moved on with as 
astonishing strides as have business, population and wealth. 
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Not many yean ago the girls of Boston were considered 
auch tender things and of such little consequence, that 
they were graciously allowed to attend school one-half as 
much as the boys ! The female mind was looked upon 
as having some capacity for scribbling, needle work and 
music, but none whatever for mathematics, administra- 
tion and the work of teaching ! 

In i8l I, Edward Everett took his diploma at Harvard ; 
in an address delivered at the dedication of a High School 
building in his native State, about thhty yean afterward, 
he remarked that much better culture could be obuined 
in the High Schools oi that time than could be received 
within the walls of Harvard when he was connected with 
that college as a student. Men now living remember 
that a good teacher in an Eastern State was dismissed by 
the School Board because he taught grammar ! One of 
those owlish alumni of antiquity moved a resolution which 
passed unanimously, that ** no teacher should be employed 
that knowed grammar !" 

The schools of Boston have generally claimed and, 
until of late, held the leading position. Twenty-iive 
yean ago Boston expended more money on her schools than 
was appropriated for a similar purpose by the Government 
of England. At that time it was not generally accepted 
that teaching has its theory and practice as well as law, 
medicine and theology ; it was too commonly believed 
vthat the scholar was of necessity a teacher; and not a 
few holding high positions were mere plodders in the path 
of routine, text-book question and text-book answer 
being the instruments of instruction. In those days the 
examining committee of the Boston schools introduced 
the «*written mcdiod" then considered "new-fangled." 
The highest classes of the seventeen grammar schools, 
numbering about 500 in the aggregate, were examined 
on the studies punued, the questions not being verbatim 
from the text-books. The results proved to be one of 
the best of texts for that critical but devoted educator, 
Horace Mann. 

This "guess " question, " Do the waten of Lake 
Erie run into Lake Ontario, or tliosc of Ontario into 
Erie ?•* received o«r hundred and thi-ty incorrect answen, 
and one hundred and eleven pupils passed it unanswered ! 
A worse than toul failure of nearly one-half the num- 
ber examined ! Twenty-eight words for definition weie 
taken from the reading books in use. Among the hun- 
dreds of original'definitions received by the Committee 
for the word monotony, were the following, as well as 
©then fully as clear : " thick-headed ; " «• a plant " " is a 
word which means a variety ; " " discord 5 ** " a song sung 
by one penon ; " «* alone, from a Latin word monoo, 
alone j ** " the bones of human animals ;" " a moaning 
noise."* Listen to a few of the Hub definitions of ^tfnf^ynV, 
•**a curious man;** "panic struck;** "prayer;** 
•** without much sense;** "a sudden shock;** "a cure 
for all evils;** "a big pill or physic !** Evanescence is 
■defined as "soft;** "goodness;** "the work of God;** 
^* flesh ;*• " a state we are in when we have the con- 
sumption or absent minded ! " A connoisseur is a "lover;** 
"a juryman;** "a soldier;** "a picture;** " a re- 
•quiem; ** "a Frenchman;** " a piece of money** and so 
on ! A sphinx isa " ftiry ;** " a pyramid ;** " a goat ;** " a 
mountain in Egypt with a virgin's head carved on the 
top ;** " the lady of the lake.** A misnomer is a "humbug ;*' 
"a lie;** "a true thing ;** "an ancient writer;** "a name- 
sake;** "an accident;** Hades 'u**z poet;** "one of the 
nine muses;** " the God of the devils;" "an author** 
work or novel." 

In geography an oudine of Italy was required to be 
4rawn: only 17 out of the 530 made maps that could be 
recognized as representing that country ! In one case for 
Italy, " the scholar made a pair of shanks and feet with 



the toes pointing like the limbs of those unfbitanate 
cripples who, when they walk, lift one foot over the 
other !" 

Not one could see any difference between the value of 
a note for $200 due in six months, and the value of two 
notes of $100 each, one payable in three and the other 
in nine months ! 

When it is taken into consideration that the ages of 
the scholan were between eleven and sixteen, and that 
they were the graduating classes of the grammar schools, 
taught by "Masten** receiving high salaries, most of them 
graduates of fint-dass colleges, it is not to be wondered 
at that Horace Mann exclaimed with emphasis, "Let 
teachers everywhere take warning from this exposure, 
and hourly let them put the question to* their pupils 
which Philip put to the man of Ethiopia, 'Understandest 
thou what thou readest ?* ** 

No better illustration is needed to show the wondeifiil 
tenacity of life possessed by "old ways*' which would 
tyrannise over thought and stifle investigation. Such 
flimsy, thread -bare methods pronounced Liebig a "booby'* 
— and when the "booby** expressed a determination to 
become a chemist, teacher and scholan broke out into a 
loud laugh of derision ! 

The venerable editor of our standard Schoo/ youmalf in 
an editorial of June, 1858, looks back six yean and 
writes the following : 

" Then, an educational meetings-county or other — ^was 
a rarity, and was in all cases hailed, and, inserted whole, in 
this journal, as an event to spread from one end of the 
State to the other. Then, the Teacher was '^nobody,** or 
rather everybody who could do nothing else, was a 
Teacher. Then, there was not in thu broad State, out of 
Philadelphia, a single institution expressly designed and 
fitiy prepared for the professional training of the Teacher. 
Then, Directors sought only a moderate degree of knowl- 
edge in the ordinary branches, in thdr teachen. Tien, 
school houses were Uttie attended to, and their comforts 
and arrangements little regarded. Then, there was no repre- 
sentative of the State authority, no connecting link be- 
tween the districts, no head of the teachers* profession m 
each county. Then, the control of the Common School 
System was an incidental addition to the office of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth.** What a chapter of Tkens, 
founded on the condition of things only eighteen yean 
ago ! Quite as remarkable a chapter could be drawn up 
concerning any State that has not been sluggish in edu- 
cational endeavor. 

If that veteran in the cause were called on to write 
up the improvements made in the schools of our good 
old State, during the last eighteen yean, the nows could 
not be condensed into a chapter, but volumes would be 
required ! and the Agricultural President would have to 
forsake his thriving college and pleasant fields, and take 
an histMical office at the capitol ! 

All honor to the noble men that have been foremost, 
bearing the brunt of the fight, deaf to the voice of re- 
spectable conservatism which cried "things are good 
enough as they are ;** turning, as they do, firom official 
emolument and the gains of business, and giving their 
freshest and best years to arduous labor for the good of 
the race ! 

And finally, my friends, the New Education holds 
that a man*8 brain ought to be worth more than his 
muscle. It holds that ignorance is not the twin sister of 
Christianity. It holds that the choicest property of a nation 
is not in mines, busy shops, extensive commerce and 
growing crops, but in the children that are fast stepping 
to the work of the next generation. It holds 
that truth is not nonsense, and performance 
failure, because they happen to proceed from an Eve 
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instead of from an Adam ! It holds that the teacher, 
whether in the primary school or iii the university, 
should first have character; second, scholarship and 
special preparation; third, executive force made warm 
and active by love and an enthusiasm for his profession. 
It holds that study for learning's own sake is noble, but 
that study for humanity's sake is r'ar better. It holds 
that the men who come from our colleges and universi- 
ties should enter active life, not as bloodless recluses, 
shrinking from responsibility and opposition, but as men, 
able and willing to be leaders. It holds that brain^'*<» 
labor is ignoble, but that labor with brain is worthy of a 
king. It holds that there shall be a future in which the 
school, college and university will be supplemented by 
superior advantages for continued education — a time 
when labor shall know leisure, travel cheap and pleasant, 
scholarly lectures, libraries, cabinets, — all that can con- 
tribute to the highest culture of which man is anywhere 
susceptible. 

DISCUSSION : PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 



The following resolutions, reported to last 
year's session by a committee appointed for the 
purpose and postponed for further considera- 
tion, now came up for discussion : 

Resolve Jy That certificates issued to welUquahfied 
teachers should be permanent, except in cases where the 
holder is found to be morally or intellectually incapable 
of performing successfully the teacher's duties. 

Resolved^ That inasmuch as at present two permanent 
certificates are provided for by law, viz. : The certificate 
granted by the State Department, which is permanent 
within the county for which it is granted, and may be 
made permanent for any other county by being endorsed 
by the County Superintendnt thereof, and the State Normal 
School Certificate, which is permanent throughout the 
State, no other form of permanent certificate is needed ; 
and we therefore advise that no further legislative action 
'be had upon the subject of permanent certificates. 

Resoitfcd, That great care should be exercised by the 
County Committee on permanent certificates, to avoid 
recommending unworthy applicants, and that said Com- 
mittee should recommend none without examination un- 
less they have ample evidence from other sources that the 
applicant is thoroughly qualified. 

Resolved^ That we believe an act of assembly cancel- 
ling certificates given as permanent, to be a violation of 
public faith, and an unwise ana unjust measure. 

Reioivedf That in all cases wherfc teachers* certificates 
are held by persons notoriously incompetent, such certifi- 
cates should be cancelled by the proper officers according 
to law. 

Mr. Jesse Newlin, County Superintendent 
of Schuylkill, took the place of J. A. M. Pass- 
more, who was announced to open the discus- 
sion. Mr. N. was in favor of a high standard 
and its strict enforcement. Already in many 
places teachers holding permanent certificates 
are sought for lucrative positions ; and this 
will exercise an influence for good upon teach- 
ers generally. He advocated also uniformity 
of examination for *<permanents," and thought 
the " theory of teaching " should be made more 
of a specialty. 

Mr. Burtt, Pittsburg, wished to see the per- 
manent certificate really permanent. The 



plan of centralizing tlie granting power was a 
bad one. Is Harrisburg so pure that every- ' 
thing good must come from thence ? Some 
talk about throwing further safeguards about 
the granting of certificates. Have we not now 
all that we can have ? Must we believe that 
county superintendents will perjure them- 
selves ; that directors make a false endorse- 
ment ; that this committee, which has a di- 
rect interest in preventing the unworthy from 
being admitted to their grade will not do their 
duty ? If so, how can . we better ourselves ? 
There ought to be some decision, too, as to 
who shall be entitled to vote for this commit- 
tee. The provisional certificates should not 
be voted upon, at least ; for it would probably 
secure the election of the weakest committee. 
He complained that we are threatened with a 
law that will cancel all the certificates, good 
and bad. This is unnecessary and unjust ; the 
County Superintendent can cancel for cause, 
and that is sufficient, if that officer does his 
duty. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, said he had 
made the report upon which the committee 
that presented these resolutions had been ap- 
pointed. In that report he had recommended 
an additional grade of certificate, one which 
would relieve good and successful teachers com* 
ing from other States, as well as our own, from 
the drudgery of examination to which they 
are now subjected at the hands of Superinten- 
dents who are their inferiors. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington — The difficulty 
lies in the great variety of standards. The 
faculty in each Normal district should examine 
by a uniform standard. The only prerequi- 
site should be three years' teaching. Then all 
who can pass the examination should be allow- 
ed to teach anywhere in the State. Thus the 
permanent certificate would evidence a fixed 
standard of qualification. The only annul- 
ment should be for moral reasons. 

State Superintendent Wickersham referred 
to the official report from the Department, as 
giving his views upon the subject. He would 
oppose as strongly as any one interference 
with certificates by the Department, or any 
one appointed by it. Power should come up 
from the teachers themselves. He would pre- 
fer to leave the certificates as they now are. 
The alleged want of an additional grade he 
thought was supplied by the new certificate of 
the Normal Schools. He thought teachers 
ought not to be satisfied with the provisional, 
professional, or so-called permanent — that they 
should all work for one that would be good 
throughout the State. If we all unite we can 
lift the profession above all these, and come 
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up to the one desired. There are doubtless 
some who have secured even the best certificate 
who ought not to hold it ; but the 600 who 
do hold it comprise the salt of the profession. 
It is in the hands of the permanent teachers 
themselves to prevent the unworthy from at- 
taining their grade. 

In reference to the fourth resolution, he 
thought it would be a mistake to pass it in its 
present shape. The Legislature never has can- 
celled any certificate made by its authority ; 
and even if so, they might undo their own 
work without ''a violation of public faith." It 
might be bad policy , but could hardly be 
claimed to be a breach o\ contract. 

He thought the word "notoriously," in the 
last resolution might profitably be omitted from 
the same. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram hoped that we would 
recommend such action as would give us a cer- 
tificate that should be good all over the State. 
The State Superintendent could speak for him- 
self, but his opinion,that no subsequent admin- 
istration would interfere with the present order, 
might be a mistaken one. Similar prophecies 
had been made concerning other possibilities 
which have nevertheless become facts. 

Mr. A. Burtt moved to consider the resolu- 
tions seriatim f and briefly defended the phrase- 
ology of the resolutions. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher requested that the sub- 
ject be laid over until his report should have 
been read, in which he proposed treating the 
same subject to some extent. 

Mr. Burtt withdrew his motion, and the 
subject was postponed for the present. 

Prof. Shumaker sang, " Katy Lee and 
Willie Gray." 

The Auditing Committee was announced as 
follows : Messrs. A. N. Raub, Lock Haven ; 
J. V. Montgomery, Millersville 5 H. M.Jones, 
Westmoreland. Adjourned. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOU. 



TUESDAY EVENING. 



The exercises opened with music by the 
^olian Circle of Chambersburg. This organ- 
ization, led by Prof. J. H. Shumaker, and com- 
prising Misses Mary Linn, Fannie C. Reed, 
Maggie Nelson, and Lizzie Shumaker, and 
Messrs. Frank Henninger and £. B. Engle, 
enlivened the exercises from this point to the 
close of the session, with a series of fine selec- 
tions. The piece given at this time — ** Gath- 
ering Home" — displayed to advantage a fine 
bass voice. 

Miss Lillie Bache, Bristol, Bucks county, 
read an essay on 



It is with feelings of diffidence chat we venture to say 
anything before an audience so large and intelligent as 
this, upon a subject second to none in importance, and 
which is now receiving the attention of every firiend of 
true education. 

We are well aware that there are many present who 
possess a wider experience than our own — more observa- 
tion and culture — superior talents and a more ready 
facility in communicating their thoughts. This, therefore, 
is to be a mitt only in favor of an education that is broad 
and comprehemive — contemplating nun not only as an 
animal possessing a physical organism, not only as an 
intellectual being, but also as one endowed with the attri- 
bute of a moral creature, sustaining high and important 
rela^ns to his fellow beings, to his Great Creator and to 
the moral government of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Universe. 

No one will deny that the idea too prevalent among 
teachers and all connected with our schools is, that the 
chief, if not the only object of the Teacher's appoint- 
ment is for the purpose of imparting a knowledge of the 
sciences ; of giving instruction in lei^ning and literature, 
only so far as the mental faculties are concerned j only so~ 
far as the powers of imitation and discrimination of the 
head are interested j only as far as the dollars and cents 
of the future of the pupil are at stake ; only so far as re- 
lates to the conjugation of a verb, the construction of a 
sentence, the analogy of language, distinct pronunciation, 
grace of delivery, the demonstration of a problem. How 
few ever think of the importance of nurturing, training 
and developing the moral faculties, of giving that instruc- 
tion which pertains to the purifying of the hearty the 
quickening of the conscience^ and which is calculated to pre- 
pare man for his noble and immortal destiny. With this 
work many seem to think Teachers have nothing to do, 
and that it is to be sa^y and sacredly entrusted to the 
parents, the clergyman, the Sabbath -school and the 
church. Thus it happens that so many of our pupils are 
trained only physically and mentally, while the crowning 
work remains undone. Taught and reared in this man- 
ner they may be likened to a tree, grand in its majesDC 
proportions, beautiful in its green leaves and rich flowers, 
but alas ! wanting in fruit ,* or to a temple with Corin- 
thian columns, its spire pointing high toward heaven, 
with magnificent frescoes and superb decorations; but 
where there is no altar and no presence of the Spirit 
which alone can sanctify . In this a) in many other things 
we may learn a beautiful lesson from the ancients. 
They placed the temples of Honor and Viitue side by side, 
and access to the former could not be secured without first 
passing through the latter. Virtue with them was con- 
sidered the most manly of all the attributes. If such 
was the idea of heathen Rome, what should we not look 
for from a people who claim to be religious, and who in 
point of privilege have been exalted to the very heavens ? 
We too should teach our children that the paths of virtue 
alone lead to the heights of honor. 

No sy&tem of education is complete, none wcrthyof the 
name, that has not for its foundation sound moral and 
religious instruction. By this we mean not the inculca- 
tion of those dogmas and systems of theology which dis- 
tinguish the various sects or denominations. This is work 
for the churches and Sabbath schools, and it must be ad- 
mitted that they cannot be charged with neglect of duty 
in this particular ; perhaps they do it but too well, so that 
in consequence of their zeal in this direction, there may 
be a lack of that Christian charity, love and harmony, 
which should pervade all branches of Christ's Church 
upon earth. 
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Of all the powers and faculties of man that sufllered by 
the fall of Adam, none suffered so severely, none deterio- 
rated to much, none became so tarnished and blackened 
as his moral nature. If this be so, should it not be an 
incentive to every reformer and philanthropist to do some- 
thing to elevate the race from the depths of moral degra- 
dation into which it has fallen ? We verily believe that 
if the habitable world were dotted all over with school 
houses possessing teachen doing their whole duty morally 
as well as inteiUctually^ the civilization, enlightenment 
and Christianization of the world would be the work of 
but a few years, and would be done not only cheaper but 
more speedily than by missionary efforts as now carried 
forward. This work must, to a great extent, be done by 
Teachers or it will never be done. It must be done in 
childhood. 

We must commence at the right time and in the 
right place. This is the reason why so many previous 
efforts have failed. When the moral character is formed 
and is corrupt, no wonder that eloquence, logic and 
philosophy all ^il to effect a reform ; nor can we look 
for it from the jail or penitentiary. To purify the stream 
we must go to the fountain. As we wish the tree to 
grow so we must bend the twig. 

However valuable learning may be — by this we mean 
the culture of the intellect merely — let no one deceive 
himself by supposing it to be the most valuable of all 
acquirements, for many things are superior to learning. 
Honesty, sobriety, truth, piety — all these are far above 
comparison with it. *'Vain is the splendor of genius 
without virtue of the heart. No man who is not good 
deserves the name of wise." Many a bright genius has 
had his fame sadly marred by the want of a sound moral- 
ity. In proof of this compare such men as Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon, Hume the historian, and Rousseau, 
with Washington, Newton, Milton, Martin Luther 
and Channing. In the sweet music of Byron and Shelley 
we hear a discordant note that echoes painfully through 
our hearts. The subllmest theme for poetry and song 
ne « er called firom their harps a tingle note. 

No matter what system we adopt in imparting moral in- 
struction, whether in taking advantage of any peculiar 
circumstances or events that may happen in the school 
room, or by stated and uniform lectures, or by a judicious 
blending at both, — let us see that we do our duty. It is 
emphatically our work — and it is a great and good work. 
Angels would delight to engage in it. It is none the less 
difficult, and will keep busy our hands and feet, our heads 
and hearts. We hope none will say there is a want of oppor- 
tunity, for ours is a continuous and golden opportunity. 
There can be no want of topics and subjects to be made 
use of by the skillfol teacher. We may mention some 
of these as order, uniformity, pcrseverence, industry, so- 
briety, justice and truth. Nature, too, can and should be 
daily brought into ihe school-room. The snow-flake, 
the rain -drop, the leaf, the plant, the floorer, the 
fruit, — whatever objects the time and occasion may sug- 
gest — ^are all precious texts, suggestive of the power, 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

In this connection let us say a word in favor of music. 
Why not have it in all our schools? What a happy 
influence it exerts ! It softens the asperities of our nature, 
it makes the school-room a happy home,where children 
will love to be, and few homes are happy where music is 
never heard. It is the language of angels, and if it is to 
be one of our chief enjoyments yonder, why so sadly ne- 
glect its cultivation here ? 

]n view of the contmued controversy respecting the 
reading of the Bible in our schools, it might be deemed a 
marked omission were we to say nothing on the subject. 
The time hss passed when the Holy Bible with its teach- 



ings, its doctrines, its precepts, and its divine mission to 
man,requires to be defended by tongue and pen against the 
attacks of the skeptic or atheist. It is true that^ in quite 
a number of large cities a few men " with a little brief 
authority" have attempted to rule the Bible out of the 
schools ; but to the credit of the people, be it said^ that 
whenever the question came before them for decision, 
that decision was overwhelmingly in favor of the Bible ^ 
and thus it will always be, for 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers \ 
But error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers. 
May the day never come when this book shall cease 
to be the basb and origin of all our laws, our morals, our 
manners, and our civilization ; when our legislative halls » 
our universities, our lyceums, our private and our public 
schools, shall ignore its teachings. Whilst we would 
scrupulously guard against all sectarian teachings, alt 
religious catechisms and formulae, we would just as earn- 
estly insist upon the reading of a portion of God's Word 
dally in every school. It has an equal right to the school- 
room with the air which the same God has made, and 
its truths are just as necessary to the life and salvation of 
the soul as is that atmosphere to the growth and life of 
the body. 

Taking then the proper view of our calling, realizing 
in the fullest sense its great responsibility, let us labor on ; 
and though unlike any other honorable profession^ 
neither riches nor worldly honor, nor even a comfortable 
competency may be ours, our reward shall be great. Sac- 
rifices must be made. Perplexities and difficulties will 
come unsought. Toil must be endured. Energies will 
waste away under the heavy burden imposed upon them. 
Life itself may be sacrificed upon the altar of devotion. 
But what becomes of all these when we can have the 
consciousness of having done our duty, of having done 
what we could to advance the kingdom of light and of 
civilization. A loving and happy child, when, after a 
long absence, journeying back to the old homestead, may 
have steep mountains to traverse and turbulent streams 
to cross, may encounter all the vexations incident to a 
long journey 5 but all these are soon forgotten in the an- 
ticipated joy of being welcomed by, and of mingling 
again with the loved ones at home. Then, 

Scatter the gems of the beautiful. 

In the depths of the human soul; 
They'll bud and blossom and bear their fruit. 

While the endless ages roll. 
Plant with the flowers of charity 

The portals of the tomb ; 
And the fair and pure about thy path 

In Paradise shall bloom. 

'America" was sung by the Association, 
led by the JEoWzn Circle. 

Prof. J. H. Shumakcr, of Chambersburg, 
read a paper upon the Preparation of Amer- 
ican Youth for College. [See October No. 
of JournaLI 

Music — "O how I love my Mountain 
Home." 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

A discussion followed upon the question. 
Should public High Schools prepare pupils for 
College ? 

Mr. Henry Houck, deputy superintend 
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of common schools, Harrisburg, said the first 
question to be met is. Who shall educate — 
the parent, the Church, or State ? Some say 
parents should educate their own children — 
that it is unjust to tax one man to support 
schools for the children of another. We have 
grown beyond the idea that society must en- 
dure the consequence of the neglect of those 
parents who will not educate their children, 
save in ignorance and vice, pauperism and 
crime. We hold that it is the duty of the 
State to build schools, and thus prevent these 
consequences by informing the mind. Educa- 
tion has always failed when undertaken by 
sects. Some demand a division of the school 
fund among the various denominations; but 
this is impracticable. The distribution would 
have to be made according to numbers, and 
what would become of the weak sects — how 
could they have graded schools? Such a di- 
vision would oppress the weak and foster sec- 
tarian exclusiveness. It is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to educate all to the fullest extent, 
and certainly it is a wise policy, if it be true 
that education lessens crime. Take out the 
higher branches from our common school edu- 
cation, and what shall we have to be proud of? 
We ought to give every child a chance to learn 
all he may desire. The field is too large for 
conflict with the academies. We cannot have 
good high schools everywhere, and where there 
are none, good academies should be encouraged 
by the State. He would have tuition free all 
the way up to and through a university. Let us. 
all work together in harmony, and the day is 
not far distant when we shall together rejoice 
in the perfection of our State system. 

Supt. Geo. L. Maris, of Chester county, 
followed. We shall never arrive at perfection 
in the educational work until the State shall 
carry all its children not only up to college, 
but through it. The system will never be 
right until it has established one or two colle- 
ges in the State. We have depended on pri- 
vate institutions for higher education till Penn- 
sylvania is fifty years behind the age. The 
Michigan University is merely a public high 
school — the whole system of education there 
being open to all, up to the highest point. It 
is the grandest university in the United States, 
because it rests on the broadest basis. Any 
system which fosters the wealthy and degrades 
the poor is wrong ; universal education lies at 
the foundation of Republican institutions. 
Those who say that higher public schools will 
be no advantage to the poor ought to know 
better. Michigan has set us an example wor- 
thy of imitation ; will we come up to it ? We 
^ shall be wrong if we do not, and until we do. 



Mr. H. B. Whittington — In the words of 
the old philosopher., '' The world does move." 
The time has arrived when there is but one 
side to this question. America needs this 
higher education, not only for the professions 
but for her skilled labor. It is the business of 
the schools to prepare pupils for^all the educa- 
tion they are capable of receiving. 

With the understanding that the subject 
should again be called up, Mr. Burtt moved to 
adjourn. 

After music, a beautiful duett, "Good Night," 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. 



Opened with music by the iEolian Circle — 
Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah. 

Prof Wm. F. Wycrs read the 19th chapter 
of the Proverbs of Solomon. 

Hymn — Our Home with Jesus. 

The roll of members was called. 

Prof. J. N. Beistle, of Titusville, read a pa- 
per on the Reading of the Bible in the Com- 
mon Schools. [See next issue of this yournaL'] 

DISCUSSION : THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 



The next subject for discussion was " What 
course should be pursued by the educator to 
promote religious culture?" 

Col. Cornforth, deputy superintendent of 
Soldiers' Orphan Schools, opened this discus- 
sion. The chief object of the schools is not 
religious but secular instruction. In schools 
where all are Protestants, there should be daily 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer. The 
Bible should be appealed to as the highest au- 
thority, as the Word of God. All opportuni- 
ties for inculcating truth should be improved. 
The life of the teacher should be pure and 
blameless — a rebuke to vice, and an exhorta- 
tion to virtue. But what shall we do about 
reading the Scriptures where we have a mixed 
school — Catholic and Protestant ? This ques- 
tion is practical and we shall be obliged to 
meet it. We should not compel the reading 
in such cases. The common school is for the 
benefit of all, and by forcing this we shall prac- 
tically deprive some of their benefits; for 
many parents will feel conscientiously com- 
pelled to withdraw their children, believing 
King James* Bible to be a perverted and heret- 
ical book. We must put ourselves in their 
place, and consider how we would feel if the 
case were reversed. We all deprecate the in- 
tolerance and bigotry of the Puritans ; but we 
shall be following in their track'^if we thus 
force King James' Bible into all the schools. 
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Mr. S. D. Ingram — In order to bring the 
matter definitely before us for decision, offered 
the following resolution : 

ResoltfeJ, That the Bible should be read in the public 
schools. 

Prof. Brooks doubted whether it was best to 
present the general subject in this special form. 

A motion was made to amend by making 
the resolution read ** King James version." 
Not seconded. 

Mr. A. Burtt said, that our children would 
be ashamed of us, if we to-day take advantage 
of superior numbers to force the sectarian ideas 
of the majority upon an unwilling minority. 
What we want is a broader freedom, a liberal- 
ity of mind which will teach us that every re- 
ligion has its equal rights to protection ; that 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Chinaman, 
and those who are called free-thinkers, are all 
entitled to protection in their belief, and the 
State has no right to violate the conscience of 
any or4e of them. It has been assumed here 
that the Bible is the only inspired book, 
and some one has said that we are all agreed 
upon that point. Fverybody does not believe 
this ; many wise and good men believe that 
there is inspiration in many other works as 
well, and therefore neither side of the mooted 
question can be assumed. 

Several claimed the floor at this point, but 
the Chair recognized 

Mr. J. R. Sypher — Proper religious instruc- 
tion includes the reading of the Scriptures. We 
have been told that this question has always 
inspired a bitter contest. That contest has 
been between sectarian and non-sectarian schools 
— the objection being against sectarian, not re- 
ligious, instruction. The question whether we 
shall use the English version has never been 
seriously raised. Religious instruction is not 
enforced by law, but the religious element is 
constantly recognized and appealed to through- 
out our institutions. No man can take an oath 
in bur courts without *' So help me God ;" and 
if he does not believe in God or in the truth 
of the Scriptures, his evidence is challenged for 
that cause ; it cannot be admitted. Thus the 
State assumes not only the existence of a God, 
but the validity of the Scriptures; all this talk 
about different versions is mere factious oppo- 
sition, for the great truths are the same in all 
versions. We have, so to speak, a national 
conscience, a purely American idea of the Sab- 
bath, of religious worship, and of religious 
training, and no movement will succeed when 
not backed up by this American conscience 
which demands that the element of religious 
culture shall be included in our school training. 
We shall need no act of assembly to enforce 



the decree made by the universal conscience of 
our people. 

Prof. Wyers — The first speaker has uken 
us out of the main channel of the question. Of 
course, I do not object to the widest discus- 
sion of any question, but rely on the grand 
truth that error may be left free to scatter its 
sentiments broadcast, while the truth is left 
equally free to combat it. I am a radical of 
the radicals, claiming the utmost liberty of 
opinion for myself, and according it to every 
one else. I bring no prejudices to the discus- 
sion of this question, unless profound religious 
conviction can be considered such. Not only 
the State, but the General Government recog- 
nizes God ; in one of our treaties it goes far- 
ther, and speaks of the Triune God — the 
Christian idea. In our day, religious culture 
cannot mean anything based upon Confucius, or 
the Vedas, or Socrates ; it must mean culture 
based upon the teachings of the Scriptures or 
it means nothing. Whether we should enact 
a law enforcing the reading of the Scriptures 
is another question ; if a legislator, I would 
oppose it. There are other means of moral 
culture in schools. Good government is indis- 
pensable, if we would make manly men and 
noble women. When we punish let the pupil 
feel the distinction we draw between a moral 
transgression and mere mischief. As we pun- 
ish him when he does wrong, we should praise 
him when he does right, and give him the 
reason in both cases. To teach the child to 
restrain his wayward passions, we must develop 
his reason and conscience. The teacher should 
insist upon correct, honest recitations ; make 
truth necessary to the child and the man will carry 
it with him through life. We may teach from 
the Decalogue, and make just, upright, intelli- 
gent moral citizens — honest. God-fearing, man- 
respecting beings. Let the teacher incuicate 
moral doctrine by his own life and example — by 
showing reverence for holy things. I do not 
so much fear ''offending the conscience" as 
some present. The objection of the Catholic 
is not so much to the Bible in the schools as 
against the common schpol system in toto. 
They do not want their children to breathe 
the free air of Protestantism. As for the infidel, 
he has no conscience to violate. His ** con- 
scientious" objections are similar to those of 
the thief against the laws for the punishment 
of stealing. Like the late rebels, all he wants 
is to be let alone. He thought we need not 
fear violating their consciences. A conscience 
based upon right he would be the first to respect. 

Mr. J. G. Moore, of Philadelphia, thought 
no education could be given without showing, 
front the wise arrangement of nature, that there 
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is a God. The true teacher may make every 
lesson or recitation a means of moral and reli- 
gious culture. 

Mr. W, Barker^ of Buffalo, had two weeks 
before attended the New York State Associa- 
tion. Nearly every other question of the day 
was discussed, but on this they were silent, 
either lacking courage or from reasons of policy. 
This is one of the most important questions. 
He hoped the time would never come when 
any authority shall say that the Bible shall be 
put either into or out of the schools. We, of 
course, have as good a right to say the one as 
the other. Let the Scriptures work themselves 
into the schools. Meanwhile, let the teacher 
exemplify its precepts. You say, ** Teach only 
morality." How will you teach morality with- 
out God ? and how will you teach God with- 
out the Bible ? If the Bible is to be expelled 
from education what shall we do with our text- 
books and our school song-books — all full of 
its great truths ? We must revise them all ; 
and then, when we have secured an education 
without God, we may give up hope for the 
future of our children and of the nation. He 
was glad to hear ground so high so bravely 
taken. 

Prof. . Edward Brooks — Religion must be 
kept in our schools, and the Bible as the basis 
of religious instruction. This principle we 
are ready to live for, work for, and if necessary, 
to die for. Many persons in making a consci- 
entious criticism of our schools pronounce 
them godless ; and some, equally conscientious, 
claim that they not only are but ought to be 
such. This is a fundamental error. There is 
a national conscience as you have been so elo* 
■ quently told. He was in in favor of all means 
for religious culture. The teacher's whole 
life should be a sermon. He had known teach- 
ers who made even mathematics a scientific 
theology. This may also be done in the study 
of language, and more especially in natural sci- 
ence. We should use the sciences as ladders 
whereupon the soul can climb up to its Great 
Author. France had expelled God from sci- 
ence, eliminated the Creator from His revela- 
tion, and to-day she is reaping the bitter fruits 
of her error — an error which saps the very 
foundations of national life, and undermines the 
whole structure until it falls in ruins. The 
Bible must be the foundation of all moral and 
religious instruction. Science is a natural pro- 
duct, religion a supernatural ; the one is a dis- 
covery but the other a revelation. The civiliza- 
tion of to-day is not one of thought, or of in- 
vention, but a civilization of the Bible. A free 
Bible is at the corner-stone of our political su- 
per.structure, and we must keep it there. Where 



all the children are Catholic, that version may 
be used. The conflict is not so irrepressible as 
many suppose. The reading should never be 
omitted. Where the schools are mixed, let 
both parties agree upon parts for reading les- 
sons in which there is no discrepancy. We 
want to teach the essence of the Scriptures — 
love to God and man, and belief in salva- 
tion through a crucified Redeemer. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, protested 
against having the Chinese religion placed 
upon the same level as Christianity, as had 
been done here. The idea was monstrous. 
We do not read the whole Bible, but should 
select judiciously. The parables and the mira- 
cles each make a series of good lessons. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee 
announced that the time* for adjournment had 
arrived. 

Mr. Ingram withdrew his resolution, and 
Prof. .Brooks ofliered the following : 

Resolved^ That it is the sentiment of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers* Association that there should be religious 
instruction in the schools, and that the Bible should be 
made the basis of such instruction. 

On this Mr. J. R. Sypher called the previous 
question, seconded by several voices. 

Several members arose, desiring to speak 
against the resolution, and hoped they would 
not be denied an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Sypher insisted upon his call for the 
previous question. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg, moved to 
adjourn, which was seconded. 

The question of order was raised by Mr. 
Sypher that the motion could not be made un- 
der the call for the previous question. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott, of Lancaster, said the mo- 
tion to adjourn was, undoubtedly, in order un- 
til the previous question had been ordered by 
a vote of the body. 

The Chair decided the motion to adjourn 
in order, and the Association adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 



The exercises opened with the reading of a 
paper by Sup't W. J, Milliken, of McKean 
county ; subject, " Civil Government." This 
paper will be found in our next issue. 

Music — " Far Away" — By the Circle. 

Col. Geo. F. McFarland presented the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resoivedf That a committee of five be appointed who 
shall be authorized and instructed to communicate by cir- 
cular or otherwise with the representatives of the different 
educational institutions and interests of the State in Ttftt- 
ence to the preparation and adoption of a graded course 
of study applicable to schools of all classes, and report at 
the next session of this Association. 
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The resolution was adopted, and the com- 
mittee appointed as follows : Col. G. F. McFar- 
land, Sup't Soldiers' Orphan Schools ; Prof. W. 
H. Parker, Philadelphia ; Prof. W. F. Wyers, 
Principal West Chester Academy ; Prof. Ed- 
-ward Brooks, Principal Millersville State Nor- 
mal School; Dr. Wm. C. Cattell, President 
Lafayette College. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, suggested 
that Mr. D. S. Burns, of the same place, be 
appointed upon the Executive Committee in 
his stead, as he would be necessarily absent 
from the remaining sessions. 

Mr. D. L. Schoedler, Bethlehem, on behalf 
of the Vcrein of the German press of Penn- 
sylvania, offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That, for reasons which, because they are 
-well known to every educator in the State need not be • 
enumerated here, the State Teacheis* Association of Penn- 
sylvania would hereby earnestly recommend the introduc- 
tion of the German language into our common schools, 
not, however, as a mere orilament to the course of study, 
nor yet as a mere bait to attract and retain pupils who 
would otherwise go to other schools, but as a branch of 
regular, systematic, and thorough instruction. 

Resolved f That in order to reach the aim involved in 
the preceding resolution, more German-English teachers 
should be appointed to the various positions in our com- 
mon schools. 

Resoived, That in order to produce a larger number of 
German-English teachers, a German- English professor- 
ship should be established at our State Normal Schools, 
and the study of the German language made compul- 
sory in each of said schools. 

The resolutions were ordered to be referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions, when such 
committee should be appointed. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher, Middletown, read a 
report on State Aid to Permanent Teachers. 

This report will be found in our present issue. 

Mrs. A. T. Randall, Oswego, N. Y., by 
request, read « Toll, Roland, Toll." 

The Circle sang — " Ninety Years Ago." 

DISCUSSION : PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 



The resolutions having reference to Perma- 
nent Certificates, laid over from yesterday, now 
came up in their order, and the first was read 
as follows : 

Resolved, That certificates issued to well qualified 
teachers should be permanent, except in cases where the 
holder is found to be morally or intellectually incapable 
of performing successfully the teacher*s duties. 

Mr. Newpher offered the following substi- 
tute for the resolutions as reported by the com- 
mittee : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to prepare and secure the passage of a law to 
provide a State Board of Examiners, who shall examine 
all candidates for graduation from State normal schools 
and all applicants for State permanent certificates ; and to 
provide for the payment of a certain sum in addition to 
the quota of the general school fund, to those school dis* 



tricts which shall employ graduates of normal schools and 
holders of permanent certificates. 

Mr. Parker hoped the substitute would not 
be adopted. 

Mr. Burtt said the substitute was hardly in 
order, but he would waive that question for the 
sake of reaching a vote. Those, teachers who 
want to go into the legislature asking for more 
action will vote for the substitute ; those who 
do not, will vote against it. 

A motion to postpone the substitute was 
made, but not agreed to. 

Mr. Burtt said the object of the substitute 
was to kill the resolution. 

The question was put and the motion to sub- 
stitute was lost. 

Mr. C. W. Deans moved to strike from the 
first resolution all after and including the word 
" except." 

Prof. Wyers would not say anything about 
the resolution except that it was absurd. 

Mr. Burtt thought the Vice President ought 
not to say anything about it, as he evidently 
did not know anything about it, while the 
committee who reported the resolutions did. 

Mr. Wyers here offered Mr. Burtt the loan 
of his spectacles that he might see how ridicu- 
lous the resolution was. It treated only of per- 
manent certificates, and it therefore meant (if 
it meant anything) that permanent certificates 
should be permanent. This surely was ab- 
surd in the resolution. 

Prof. Parker explained. The present cer- 
tificate is only a so-called permanent ; the 
committee propose that we shall have it made 
such in fact. 

Mr. Deans' amendment was adopted ; and this 
was followed by the adoption of the resolution 
as amended. 

It was moved by Mr. Burtt to adopt the 
remaining resolutions as a whole. 

Mr. R. S. Gates thought we should not do 
anything of this kind. We ought to discuss 
these resolutions. This is a matter of too 
much importance to be disposed of in this way. 
He thought such action would be unbecoming 
an Association of this kind. 

Mr. James L. Harrison, Pittsburg, inter- 
rupted, requesting the gentleman who had the 
floor to permit the Association to come to a 
vote. We all understand what the gentleman 
intends to say, and are ready to vote and adjourn. 

Mr. Gates was glad the gentleman under- 
stood him so well. He did not himself know 
what he meant. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Burtt modified his motion so that the 
third, fourth, and fifth resolutions be adopted, 
and that the second lie over. Agreed to, and 
the resolutions were adopted. - 
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[It may be here mentioned that the second 
resolution was not subsequently called up.] 

On motion of Prof. Brooks, it was agreed 
that the substitute offered by Mr. Newpher be 
considered to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING. 



Nominations for officers was announced as 
the next business in order, and the following 
were put in nomination : 

For President— A. N. Raub, Lock Htvcn ; W. W. 
Woodruff, Chester county ; Henry Houck, Lebanon ; C. 
W. Deans, Chester, withdrawn. 

, Vice President — Sallie H. Bundel, Lancaster ; O. W. 
Schoch, Philadelphia ; C. W. Deans, Chester, Delaware 
county \ Lillie Bache, Bristol, Bucks county. 

Recording Secretary — L S Oeitt, Marietta. 

Assistant Recording Secreury — ^Jennie Ralston, Pitti- 
burgh. 

Corresponding Secretary — J. P McCaskey, Lancaster ; 
W. C, Shuman, Columbia. 

Treasurer — J. H. Shumaker, Chambersburg, with- 
drawn ; £. T. Young,*Supt. Lehigh county ; D.S.Burns, 
Harrisburg ^rienry Houck, Lebanon, withdrawn. 

Ticket Agent— C. H. Harding, Philadelphia. 

Assistant Ticket Agent — £. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

Executive Committee — H. B. Whittington, Philadel- 
phia ; James L. Harrison, Pittsburgh ; John G. Moore, 
Philadelphia J N. Gantz, New Castle; G. M. Fields, 
Beaver county ; A. O. Newpher, Lancaster county ; John 
Morrow, Allegheny city $ Robert Curry, Pittsbui^g. 

EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 



Dr. Wm. C Cattell, President of Lafayette 
College, Easton, was announced to address the 
Association upon Austrian Schools. He stated, in 
opening his remarks, that he had not been aware, 
until his arrival here, of the exact nature of his 
subject, and would speak generally of education 
in Europe. Of course it would be impossible 
within the limits of a single address to do jus- 
tice to a subject so extensive, and he would 
therefore refer only to a few salient points, 
such as would be likely to arrest the attention 
of the American teacher upon visiting the Old 
World. 

He referred to the wide-spread activity in all 
educational matters throughout the Continent. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
America has a monopoly of this. He described 
the schools he had visited in some countries, 
such as Norway, Sweden, and Finland, of 
which little is ever heard in this country, but 
whose buildings, books, apparatus, and appli- 
ances for study are all that could be desired. 
The Polish training school for teachers at War- 
saw, whose plan he described, seemed fully 
equal to anything of the kind we have in Amer- 
ica. In Austria, at the time of his second visit 
to Europe in 1858, the well known Concordat 



between the Church and the Government was 
in full force. The appointment of all teachers 
and the entire control of the schools was in the 
hands of the clergy. The experiment was no 
exception to the general result when the ex- 
clusive management of a nation's education was 
in the hands of the clergy. They made a very 
bad job of it. For several years the Concordat 
has been virtually abolished, and during his 
late visit he had been surprised at the earn- 
estness and activity everywhere manifested by 
the people both in the elementary and the 
higher education. 

Throughout the Continent it is the govern- 
ment that establishes and endows the great 
schools and universities. They know nothing 
of such munificent gifts for educational purpo- 
ses as have been made in this country by pri- 
vate individuals, of whom our own State has 
furnished two noble examples — Mr. Pardee, of 
Hazleton, and Judge Packer, of Mauch Chunk. 

The subjects of study embrace some things 
not included in the curriculum of our colleges 
and schools. He did not refer merely to those 
** professors " of fencing, dancing, horseman- 
ship, &c., which are in all the German univer- 
sities, but to schools for special instruction, 
giving two illustrations : i. The veterinary 
schools, the graduates of which are "horse 
doctors" in a far different sense from the use 
of the term in this country. They are highly 
accomplished, scientific gentlemen. He de- 
scribed the school at Copenhagen, whose grad- 
uates have an army grade scarcely inferior to 
that of the regular surgeons. 2. The " Forest 
Schools," where the whole course of study, 
extending over three years and embracing a 
wide range of scientific and literary subjects, 
had yet the one object in view, viz. : the growth 
and preservation of trees, their influence upon 
climate, rain, &c. He had often been warned 
by the professors at these schools that the 
Americans would one day regret their inatten- 
tion to this alMmportant subject. 

Having been requested to speak of the Ger- 
man universities, the Doctor described their 
general plan of organization, their curriculum 
of studies, and their student life. This last did 
not impress him very favorably, although du- 
ring his three visits to Europe he had had 
abundant means of becoming acquainted with 
it. The entire freedom from all restraint, no 
enforced attendance upon any exercises, no re- 
citations to the professor, and in general but 
little or no intercourse between the teachers 
and students might, indeed, stimulate a noble 
few to greater exertion, by making the im. 
pulse to study come from within, but to the 
great mass of the students all this was a danger. 
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ous experiment. There were many splendid 
characters among the German students, yet 
there were more whose lives were wasted in 
idle dissipation. More than one had spoken 
freely to him. of his university life being his 
"vacation.'' The hard work of the gymnasia 
was ended, the real work of his life had not 
yet commenced, and here he was, enjoying 
himself with his friends, with his beer and his 
pipc> giving so much attention to books as 
would agreeably diversify the time. 

A characteristic story was told of a father 
who came to one of the great university cities 
to visit his son who had been a law student 
there for a year or more. Walking together 
through the streets, the father asked the name 
of a large public building they were passing. 
The son frankly replied that he didn't know, 
but he asked a policeman who was standing 
near. Judge of the feelings both of the father 
and son when the man replied, " That build- 
ing, sir, is the Law School,*^ 

As to sending American, youth abroad for 
education, the Doctor remarked that there were 
two classes for whom it was a decided benefit. 
(1.) Small children who thus acquire a cor- 
rect pronunciation of the language, and an easy 
habit ot speaking it, that could not be so well 
acquired from books or in after life ; and (2) 
those graduates from our own universities and 
technical schools who wished to pursue special 
subjects and to make original investigations. 
For these there are greater facilities in the li- 
braries, museums, and laboratories of Europe 
than with us. But the intermediate class — 
those who are pursuing the ordinary curriculum 
of our colleges, and attending our schools of 
law and medicine, our institutes of technology 
— these had far better stay at home. They will 
learn more here, and will be exposed to less 
danger. At the conclusion of the address, the 
applause was loud and long continued. 

On motion of State Superintendent Wicker 
sham, the thanks of the association were re- 
turned to. Dr. Cattell for his interesting ad 
dress. After which 

Prof. Wm. B. Hail, of Pittsburg, sang the 
"Bugle Song," in his own inimitable style. 

NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 



Mr. W. R.Ford, of Pittsburg, offered the 
following: 

Resol'vedj That when this Asiociation adjourns, it ad- 
journ to meet at Pittsburg. 

Mr. H B. Whittington moved to amend by 
substituting " Philadelphia." 

Mr. A. R. Home offered an amendment to 
the amendment, substituting " Williamsport" 
for " Philadelphia." 



The friends of Pittsburg and Williamsport 
warmly advocated their respective claims ; bat 
the amendment to the amendment was finally- 
adopted, and the resolution passed fixing Wil- 
liamsport as the place of holding the next an- 
nual session. 

It was agreed that the following should be 
the order after opening to-morrow morning : 

1 . Further discussion of the question. Should 
public High Schools prepare pupils for CoU 
lege. ^ 

2. Mr. Newpher's resolution recommending 
a State Board of Examiners. 

DISCUSSION : THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 



Prof. Brooks called up his resolution, which 

was again read as follows : 

Reso/veJ, That it is the opinion of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers* Association that there should be religious 
instruction in the school, and that the Bible should be 
made the basis of such instruction. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher, to give opportunity for 
further debate, withdrew the call for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. C. H. Harding inquired wbai Bible 
was meant. 

Prof. Brooks answered " The Bible ;" and on 
being further interrogated, said he took the- 
the name in its broad sense : The Word of Godi 
— His revelation. 

Mr. James L. Harrison thought that teachr 
ers and educational men should, of all others^, 
be the most liberal and charitable. Nothing, 
is to be gained by the Association endorsing 
this resolution, and it may result in loss. Such, 
action is unnecessary and uncalled- for|; besides^, 
the question has not been sufficiently ventila- 
ted for immediate action. A few have ex- 
pressed themselves in the affirmative. It may* 
be that the great majority of this body are in; 
sympathy with them ; but, as one of the mi-, 
nority, he would move that the resolution be- 
laid on the table. 

The motion was seconded, the question put,, 
and voted down. 

Mr. Sypher. was mortified that such a mo- 
tion had been made. This morning the oppo-> 
sition to the resolution had stated that they 
wished to debate it further, and denounced' 
those who called the previous question for (as; 
they expressed it) ** putting on the gag;" but 
now, when the question is before us, and the- 
call withdrawn for their benefit — they attempt 
to dodge it and show that they are afraid 
to vote. Only higher motives restrained him 
from again demanding the previous question. He^ 
wanted a square vote and no dodging. 

Mr. Burtt. hoped no further motion would', 
be made to prevent a square vote, and pror* 
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ceeded to make the best speech upon his side 
of the question. He might be wrong, but he 
was firmly convinced of the truth of his posi- 
tion. Those who burned what they called 
heretics believed themselves rights but poster- 
ity knows better. Those who hung Mary 
Dyer on Boston Common, because she was a 
^^uaker, thought they were right ; but we know 
better. Now, are we not applying the same 
tyrannous principle when we say that we will 
ha^re the Protestant Bible in the State schools, 
for which all are taxed — that we will tax the 
the parents to pay for teaching their children to 
disbelieve in theJr religion ? He would not 
be surprised at being voted down, but protested 
■against being called unsound in the faith. He 
was sounder than his opponents ; be was wil- 
ling to trust Christiahity in a fair field, while 
they seemed to fear for its* permanency as the 
^religion of the intelligent of the earth, and were 
desirous of bolstering it up by legislation or 
•otherwise. Can we not give the five hours of 
school to literary and moral training — haying 
all the rest of the day, and Saturday and Sun- 
day besides, for religious culture at home ? He 
did not wonder at the Roman Catholic fearing 
the light of education, but the truth need not 
fear. Give a man the light of knowledge, and 
he will the quicker believe God's truth. He 
denied that the Scriptures alone had made us 
a great and wise people. Buckle and other 
great investigators of modern civilization agree 
in ascribing our high position to intellectual 
culture. Enlightened people will have a high 
religion — the ignorant are always superstitious. 
Many eminent Protestant divines believed the 
Bible had better be out of the schools. His 
•own district was Catholic ; if there was noth- 
ing objectionable to them their children could 
be brought into the schools; but give the 
priests a chance to argue against it, and you 
cannot give the children a chance for light. 
The Catholics of his district would rejoice at 
:the passage of the resolution, because it would 
'enable them to keep up the agitation. 

Miss Martha Schofield, of Darby, Delaware 
county, had seconded the motion to postpone, 
and now expressed her views upon the ques- 
:tion. We have not given this subject sufficient 
•consideration. Suppose we do not pass this 
; resolution — we need not therefore give up Christ 
• or Christian teaching. Christian example and 
- Christian life. Must we attempt to force creeds 
■ upon those who only want some excuse to re- 
imain in the dark — who would rather be ig- 
norant than wise ? Do not consider this ques- 
tion settled because you were taught to read the 
Xible in school, but look at it in the best light 
you can obtain. Give to it all your heart and 



mind. It is no slight thing, but a matter of 
vast importance ; and we should not give our 
assent thoughtlessly. 

Prof. Wyers said we must have religious in- 
struction based upon the Scriptures, and by 
that he understood King James' version. We 
have been referred to the lights of this third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Why not 
have gone back 150 years, to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and his cotemporaries, who taught 
the same philosophy which led to the same 
barren results. History is the best proof. The 
Greek civilization has never been surpassed. In 
many respects never equaled. What influence 
had this boasted civilization of the intellect 
upon the political or moral condition of the 
masses? Woman was treated with contempt, 
and the family circle, of course, annihilated. 
The masses were despised, and subjected to a 
most odious aristocracy. The rich revelled in 
luxury and knowledge, while the poor were de- 
graded by ignorance and sunk in misery. That 
would be our civilization toitbout tbe Bible. 
From Greece we turn to Italy. About the 
time of the birth of Christ, the Roman civili- 
zation was in its golden period under Augustus. 
What was the condition of the world — of the 
common people? Take your answer from the 
Bible, or any other authority. Passing to Louis 
XIV., who when asked " What is the State ?" 
responded ''It is I," look at the morals of 
the Court and the condition of the people. 
The history of that time is so shameful that it 
could not be spoken of in this presence. The 
people were ground down by an iron despo- 
tism. In England, under Charles I. and II., 
we find a record unfit for Christian eyes to look 
upon; and in 1789, the French Revolution 
reaped the harvest sown by the philosophers 
and thinkers of a century — a harvest of blood, 
in which the elements of society were con- 
vulsed, the king murdered, and a reign of ter- 
ror inaugurated — a harvest that might have been 
expected from such a sowing. And now, in 
the face of all this, men rise up and. deny that 
the highest civilization is obtained by teaching 
the spirit of the Bible. The best civilization 
is worth all that can be given for it ; and the 
best is that which rests on the doctrines of the 
Bible-^its God and its Saviour. He would not 
force the Bible into our schools ; as a legislator 
he would vote against any law that had this 
purpose in view, — regarding the State machin- 
ery as designed for temporal, and not for reli « 
gious ends. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher was in favor of read- 
ing the Bible as now, without note or com- 
ment. We had heard talk about .educating up 
to an American conscience. Is there such a 
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thing ? Most of us have been taught to believe 
conscience a purely individual matter. The 
use of the Bible as a devotional exercise, is 
needed ; but to make it an instrument of teach- 
ing would involve sectarianism, and would be 
objectionable. 

Col. Cornforth would like to have ''the 
Bible " in the resolution strictly defined. We 
want no Delphic oracles which may mean one 
thing or another, as interpreted. 

Mr. J. L. Harrison moved to postpone the 
resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. Burtt requested him to withdraw the 
motion, that we might have a square vote on 
the resolution. 

The motion was insisted upon, the question 
was put, and it was lost. 

The previous question was called on the 
resolution, and ordered to be put. 

A call for the '' yeas and nays '* was ruled 
out by the Chair as impracticable. 

The resolution was then passed by a large 
majority, and the announcement was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Song. — " I Am Waiting." 

Mrs. Randall read " Sects of the Bells." 

Prof. Hall sang "Childhood's Recollections." 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY MORNING. 

Opened with music — '* Rock of Ages." 

Mr. W, W. Woodruff, Bucks county, read 
Psalm XIX—** The heavens declare the glory of 
God." 

Vice President Wyers offered a prayer. 

Statements were made concerning member- 
ship and railroad arrangements. 

Music—** Let Me Go." 

The discussion-— ** Should Public Schools 
Prepare for College ?" was re-opened. 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



Mr. Burtt, said he had found that where the 
local system made a speciality of this High 
School <:ourBe, the schools did not succeed so 
well. People are accustomed to make a great 
deal of noise about this thing of College pre- 
paration ; but he had found that worthless 
things were generally the most talked of in this 
world. The common schools should give their 
pupils all the education necessary to make them 
wise, good and intelligent citizens — and no 
more. Besides, there are many who believe 
that the old college course is bad, and only 
bad. The old-style colleges had better reform 
themselves; instead of the common schools 
being twisted to suit them, let the colleges 
adapt themselves to the schools. Is it not 



better to give useful instruction than a little 
Latin and Greek and nothing else ? Too much 
importance has been attached to these dead 
languages. Instead of public High Schools 
giving special training with reference to the 
present college course, we had better recom- 
mend the colleges to alter their curriculum so 
that pupils thoroughly trained in their own 
language, in mathematics and in natural science, 
may enter them and complete a scientific 
course, if they so elect, without Greek and , 
Latin. It has been asserted, as though undis- 
puted, that the Greek and Latin give the best 
discipline. Now it does not become us to as- 
sume a disputed fact. The languages should 
not be part of the common but of a technical 
course. 

Mr. Wyers raised the point of order that 
the gentleman was not talking on the questio n 
Mr. Burtt thought it would be well perhaps 
to ask these gentlemen who know so much to 
tell us how we shall argue this question, and 
what we shall say upon it. 

The president decided that Mr. Burtt's re- 
marks were in order. 

Mr. Burtt continued, saying that, while the 
colleges work as they now do, preparation for 
them would be injurious and not beneficial 
to the schools. The common school is de- 
signed to prepare pupils for the work of life, 
and not to make them ornamental and elegant. 
Mr. S. B. Heiges, York, reviewed the argu. 
ments of the speakers in the affirmative. Some 
of them appeared to have forgotten the history 
of the common schools. While he would say 
nothing against lYk classics as the severest and 
best mental discipline, their study was not prac- 
ticable for the average common school pupil. 
Most of the pupils in the common schools are 
designed for the work of life, and the severest 
study is antagonistic to labor. The workshop 
and the studio cannot be amalgamated. Rather 
than change the common schools to make their 
method subservient to the colleges, he would 
have the natural sciences taught thioughout the 
course. As a friend of our millions of youth, 
he demanded for them a sound English educa- 
tion. We want practical teaching to supply 
the want of educated labor. 

Mr. H. H. Hutton, Bradford county — The 
question is. Shall we teach the classics in the 
High Schools ? To give a sound foundation 
for a classical course, the pupil should begin as 
early as ten years of age ; then at fifteen or six- 
, teen he will be ready to take a high position 
in college, and need not burn the midnight 
oil. He believed we ought to teach the dead 
languages in the High School department of 
our graded schools. 
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Mr. Newpher objected to any additional 
work being cut out for the schools. They had 
alreadv too much to do. 

Mr. Shuxnaker — Business men of all others 
ought to have the most liberal culture. We 
want to elevate all our schools, and to teach 
every thing — languages, mathematics and nitu 
ral science. The most, liberal training is the 
most practical. 

Mr. S. J. Craig, Pittsburgh, thought it a 
mistake to exclude classical study. He hoped 
the day would soon 'come when the door 
would be thrown wide open to every child 
who had the capacity to receive the highest 
culture. 

Mr. Barker, Buffalo— The first thing needed 
is to agree as to what is true education. The 
booming of cannon from across the ocean is not 
the voice of true education. There is not 
much danger in these days, of a waste of mid- 
night oil. We have heard that we ought to 
have more study of insects. The insect de- 
serving of most study is man. We need more 
study oi man as a physical being. When a 
boy, I was told that the study of Latin and 
Greek was a stepping-stone to greatness ; but 
I have not seen that result yet. After we 
agree as to what education ought to be, then 
we can inaugurate a practical system, and have 
room for all we need, — music among the rest. 

Prof. S. S. Haldeman said that when we 
have heard from the Philadelphia High School, 
we need nothing more. He went on to crit- 
icise the prevalent method of conferring de- 
grees, saying that people who could not spell 
English decently are made '' D. D.'s " and 
'LL. D.'s' These college degrees are nice things, 
especially when, as is generally the case, such 
honors are entirely undeserved. He did not 
know how the thing was done, and wished he 
did — perhaps he might get some too. Had 
his friend, Thaddeus Stevens, lived, it was in 
contemplation to make him (Prof. H.) a D.D., 
— that is, he supposed, two small D's, with a 
dash between ! He referred to a case where a 
graduate of this famous Philadelphia High 
School had come to a college and been found 
qualified only for the Freshman class ; yet this 
institution, which is not a college, pretends to 
give degrees. He closed with a reference to 
the "alum-Ni" of a certain Female College, say- 
ing that they had finally been educated into men. 
[Laughter.] 

Discussion closed. 

Music—" The Laugh of a Child." 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham said that he had en- 
tirely concurred in the sentiment of the resolu- 
tion passed last night, in reference to Bible in- 
struction. It might possibly be misconstrued 



to aim at legislation upon the subject ; and to 
prevent such misconstruction he would offer 
the following resolution, believing it sound 
policy to take such action : 

Reulvedy That in passing the resolution approving oT 
religious instruction in the public schools, this Associatioa 
did not contemplate any legislation on the subject. 

Prof. Brooks moved its adoption, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O. N. Shingle, Chester county, read a 
paper on ** Vocal music in the Common 
Schools," for which see our next issue. 

DISCUSSION : PERXfANENT CERTIFICATES. 



The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Newpher came up for discussion. It was 
again read, as follows : 

ResolnfeJf That a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to prrpare and secure the passage of a law to 
provide a State Board of Examiners, who shall examine 
all candidates for graduation from State Normal Schools^ 
and all applicants for State Permanent Certificates ; and to 
provide ror the payment of a certain sum in addition to 
the quota of the general tchool fund, to those school dis- 
tricts which shall employ graduates of Normal School* 
and holders of permanent certificates. 

Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg — From year 
to year we are called upon to request of our 
law-makers special favors to the State norma[ 
schools. If their pupils cannot secure schools 
'by their own merits, we ought not to petition 
the legislature to bribe the school districts to 
employ them by offering special bounties. If 
they cannot stand upon their own merit, let 
them fall. Such a request, if granted, would 
be an outrage upon the tax-payers. 

Prof. Haldeman — The question ought to be 
whether an applicant has the requisite knowl- 
edge, and not where he obtained it, whether 
at a normal school or otherwise. 

Mr. C. H. Harding, Philadelphia, said that 
unfair means were resorted to to fan the little 
pine-wood flame of jealousy which has been 
kindled. Gentlemen pass over the first part of 
the resolution altogether, and go for the end 
of it. However, they find no ground in either. 
The resolution reads ''' Graduates of State nor- 
mal schools afid holders of permanent certifi- 
cates" — putting both upon an equal footing, as 
they should be. We normal graduates intend 
to hold our own and fight our own way ; and 
we believe we are able to do it. We ask noth- 
ing for ourselves except what we are willing to 
allow to others. We want all to be examined 
on the same platform, when, where and how 
the committee please. 

Several members here claimed the Hoor, the 
Chair deciding in favor of Mr. W. R. Ford^ 
Pittsburg. 

Mr. Ford proceeded : He objected to the 
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passage of such a lavir, because it is desired only 
by a tew who suppose themselves to stand high, 
while the mass of teachers make no complaint 
of the present system, which has hardly yet 
had a fair trial. This State Board would either 
have to travel all over Cfl^ State and examine 
at different points, which is impracticable, or 
they would have to meet at some central point 
and require teachers to come to them for ex- 
amination, which very many could not afford 
to do. The concentration of power is also an { 
objection, being contrary to the genius of the 
common school system. It is possible, too, 
that corruption and favoritism might ensue. 
He thought teachers should rely more upon 
themselves and not be so continually asking 
legislation for their benefit. 

Mr. Gates then obtained the floor. He ob- 
jected to the plan, because it looked toward 
additional overlooking of the teachers, while 
there is too much of this already ; and while he 
had all respect for the attainments of those 
who were pressing this matter, his idea was that 
we had better, instead of this, pass a resolution 
intended to prevent county superintendents 
from re examining him or any other teacher 
holding a permanent certificate. 

Adjourned. 



THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

By request, the exercises opened with ''The 
Beautiful Hills,'* sung by Prof. J. H. Shumaker. 

The Auditing Committee made the follow- 
ing report : 

Lancastir, Pa., Aug. 11, 1870. 

The Auditing Committee haring examined and ap- 
proved the accounts of the Treasurer for the past year, 
would respectfully offer the following report of the finan- 
cial condition of the Association : 

Cash on hand, Aug. 11, 1869 S715 o% 

Membership fees, (1869) 590.00 

Total $1315.01 

Expenses of the Association for the year 850.44 

Balance on hand $464.58 

A. N. Raub, ^ 

J. V. MOMTGOMIRY, > A»d, Com. 

H. M. JoNis, J 

On motion of Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh, a 
committe of five, on resolutions, was ap- 
pointed, as follows : 

Sup't George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; Sup't 
Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill ; Sup't Brunner, 
Reading; Mr. J. G. Moore, Philadelphia, and 
Sup't H. H. Horton, Tioga. 

Tellers were appointed to conduct the elec- 
tion, as follows: Messrs. McCaskey, Seal, Chase, 
Heiges and Peirce. 

A motion was made to reconsider the vote 



fixing upon Williamsporc as the place of hold- 
ing next session. Several members favored 
the re-consideration, but Mr. A. R. Home, of 
that city carried his point, and the motion was 
lost. 

Marriott Brosius, Esq., Lancaster, delivered 
an address on ** Temperance and its bearing 
upon the work of the Teacher." 

TEMPERANCE AND THE EDUCATOR. 



Whatever permanent advancement or true national 
greatness we have achieved, we owe to the intelligence 
and virtue of our people. Whatever intelligence and 
virtue we possess we owe to healchful education. What- 
ever obstructs this potential agency in our civilization, 
whatever in the Hie of the nation is inimical to the social 
and material welfare, impairs the vigor of the physical 
constitution, corrupts the moral life, or enfeebles the in- 
tellectual energies of our people, must be a foe to society, 
a clog to civilization, destructive of the highest interests 
of humanity, and therefore demands at the hands of the 
people the application of some efficient remedy. 

Intemperance, by the verdict of history and by the 
decree of God, ranks among the agencies I have described. 
The cause of the evil is to be found in no local or transi- 
tory circumstances, not in legislatures, or dram-shops or 
courts. These are co- effects of the same cause, sister 
symptoms of the great disorder, outward signs of an in- 
ward evil that lies deeply rooted in the life of society. It 
is a defect in our civilization, an error propagated by the 
institutions ot society through centuries. The remedy is 
a revision of the social law, a re-arrangement of the moral 
and social forces, giving the higher faculties of the soul a 
more commanding and the lusts of the flesh a less com- 
manding place in the new moral government, a renewal 
of the heart of society that will affect the common con- 
sciousness with a warmer love for that which lifts up and 
enlarges the soul, and with a sterner hatred for that which 
invades the sacred precincts of the moral nature and fet- 
ters the image of God. 

Such a remedy is education. An education that will teach 
man the dominion that reason and conscience should exer- 
cise over the propensities, that will establish on the throne 
of government in the heart the law of virtue, that will sub- 
due the lower endowments, hold him in hu normal rela- 
tionship with himself, constitute him a true member of the 
brotherhood, and a faithful child of the Father. To such 
education we look for deliverance from our thraldom to 
appetite — this the renewing power that must break the 
fettered link that binds humanity to sin and wrong. The 
drinking usages of society obstruct this remedy by consum- 
ing without any return of value the means by which our 
educational facilities might be largely increased and ren- 
dered vastly more efficient. The net value of the liquor 
sold over the retail counters in Pennsylvania exceeds 
$150,000,000 — more than has been expended for purpo- 
ses of education since the establishment of the common 
school system. This amount appropriated to education 
would accomplish a magnificent vrork. compared with the 
utmost that can be accomplished by the most judicious 
management of the scant $7,000,000 which the people 
reluctantly spare for the education of their children after 
their purses have been depleted by the tax upon their 
vices. The common school system is one of the most effi- 
cient instrumentalities in the development of our civiliza- 
tion, and any agency that impairs the efficacy of that system 
ought to be eliminated from the life and the law of an 
enlightened Christian State. 

Our common schools are the breath of life of oui free 
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institutions, while the dram-shop is their taint of deaths- 
yet there are two dram-shops for every public school. In 
Pennsylvania there are 131936 schools, employing I7|X42 
teachers; while in x868 there were 23,315 dram shops 
employing 46,618 men. In Philadelphia there are 377 
schools, 245 churches, and 7,600 dram shops ! In the 
United States there are engaged in teaching about x 50,000 
persons, while the sale of intoxicating liquors furnishes 
employment to about 500,000 men. Skame upon the 
civilization that makes this presentment true ! 

The drinking vice enthroned in our midst obstructs 
education also by destroying the usefulness and shortening 
the lives of men peculiarly adapted by qualities of mind 
and heart to impart instruction to others. [The speaker 
illustrated this part of his subject by reference to distin- 
guished men in Europe and America, whote usefulness 
was impaired by their habits of dissipation]. Such char- 
acters are gceatly concerned in the education of the peo- 
ple, and their fall is a calamity to society. 

To the teachers^-educators of America — we look for 
the diffusion of principles that will lift the common life 
above this degradation. From the pure fountains of vir- 
tue and knowledge, through you, we expect crystal 
streams to flow that will fertilize the social and moral life. 
The plastic minds of youth are in your hands. Voltaire 
sai(^: *'Give me the first five years of the life of the child, 
and I will make of ita saint or a devil.** A large share of 
the earlier years of 8 1 5,000 children is given to you j and 
we expect you to implant in their natures the prin- 
ciples that ought to have a controlling influence in their 
lives— training them to a love of vinue and the practice 
of her laws. 

Influences are constantly at work in society that are inimi- 
cal to the growth of our moral life. Among these influen- 
ces are the false philosophy, erroneous opinion, and dan- 
gerous example of those who, standing on the summit of 
of social life, dispense a greater power for good or evil than 
those occupying less commanding position. Against these 
influences, coming down firom high places, withering and 
blighting like the breath of a sirocco, whatsoever they 
touch, we summon the teachers of the Commonwealth, 
and bid them by the help of God and the commanding 
influence belonging to their positions, by the inculcation 
of correct scientific truth and and high moral precepts, to 
turn back this baneful tide, and lift up the social life un- 
til it harmonizes with a higher standard of morality. 
Three years ago the Legislature recognized the truth oC 
the Prussian maxim : " What you would have in the 
State you must put into the schools ;** and passed a law for- 
bidding any person addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage to cross the threshold of the school- 
room as a teacher. No man to that extent under the 
influence of depraving and demoralizing appetite can ob- 
tain a certificate, whatever his intellectual attainments 
may be. By this enactment the profession of the teach- 
er was exalted above all others. We clothe men with the 
highest honors in the gift of the people without requiring 
the qualification of sobriety. But when a man aspires to 
the high vocation of the teacher, by as much as that pro- 
fession transcends in importance all others, by so much 
must he be superior in moral attainments. 

Recognizing and appreciating this requirement of con- 
ventional as well as divine law, it is yours to lead your 
pupils to the same noble truth. Teach them concerning 
the circles of influence of which they are the centers, that 
^'example is the living law, whose sway men more than 
written law obey." Teach them that God enjoins it upon 
every man whom he has endowed with intelligence and 
moral capabilities, to guard sacredly by his example the 
moral life of the brotherhood ; that he enjoins the duty 
of abstinence for the sake of others, in punuance of that 



majestic enunciation of the apostle, in which he gave the 
world a principle as sublime in its conception and as im- 
perative in its requirements as the great law of love on 
which it rests. From such fidelity in the discharge of the 
duties of the teacher in the years that are to come, will 
flow blessings which society has not hitherto enjoyed. 
Healthful education is the instrumentality which, in the 
course of God*s approving providence, will lead this 
people to that pre-eminent degree of moral advancement, 
social prosperity, and tranquility, which can only be the 
offspring of a general diffusion of intelligence and virtue 
among men. 

Music — " Down by the Brook." 
The tellers of the election for officers made 
a verbal report, setting forth that no candidate 
had received a majority of the votes for presi- 
dent. On motion, plurality rule adopted. 

The whole number of ballots cast was 242^ 
the following named officers being elected : 

OPPICEES ELSCTXO. 

President — A. N. Raub, Lock Haven. 

Vice Presidents — C. W. Deans, Chester, Delaware co.j 
G. W. Schoch, Philadelphia ; Sallie H. Bundel, Lancas- 
ter ; Lillie Bache, Bristol, Bucks county. 

Recording Secretary — I. S. Geist, Marietta. 

jissistant Recording Secretary — Jennie Ralston, Pitts*- 
burgh. 

Corresponding Secretary — J P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer — D. S. Burns, Harrisburg. 

Ticket Agent—C. H. Harding, Philadelphia. 

jisustant Ticket Agent — £. O. Lyte, Millersville^ 

Bseecuti've Committee'-^ A, O. Newpher, Titus viUe, Pa. \ 
John G. Moore, Philadelphia \ G. M. Fields^ Beaver co.; 
John Morrow, Allegheny city. 

GRADE OF PUPILS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



A discussion followed upon the question, 
" What restrictions, if any, should be placed 
upon the State normal schools, in respect to 
the grade of pupils they receive ?** 

Mr. H. F. Pierce, Oxford, Chester county, 
opened, saying that he was a friend to the 
Normal Schools, but that did not prevent him 
from seeing their faults. His main objection 
was that pupils are graduated too young. Be- 
sides this, he thought the standard of qualifica- 
tion was not sufficiently high, and that none 
should be admitted to these schools but such 
as intend to make teaching their profession. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher said it was true that the 
province of Normal Schools should be to give 
professional education in the science of teach- 
ing, and this pre-supposes acquaintance with 
the common branches. They should not be 
academies to teach boys and girls geography 
and arithmetic, but their pupils should be 
young men and women, graduates of good 
schools ; while the course should be composed 
of drill in teaching and practice in the model 
school. At present this is impracticable, as 
we have not such pupils to teach. So we 
must go back to first principles, — teach pupils 
the elements and how to impart them again. 
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The time has not come when these schools 
can cease to give instruction in the elements. 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff, Bucks county, said 
the question was limited to the one point of the 
grade of pupils received. What their gradu- 
ates should be is an important matter, which 
has not perhaps received due attention from 
us ; but that is not now before us. He thought 
the question as to the pupils received should be 
left open. As matters now stand, the schools 
must sustain themselves by drawing as many 
pupils as possible. When we have further ad- 
vanced, and the State gives us normal instruc- 
tion proper, these restrictions will be needed ; 
now the schools are normal only in name. 
But imperfect as they are, still they are the left 
arm of the system, as the county superintend- 
ency is the right. Without them, we should 
not bring dne-half the enthusiasm and force to 
these annual meetings. They must not be re- 
stricted so as to impair their usefulness. 

Prof. Wyers said we had all heard that Nor- 
mal Schools are the schools, and normal in- 
struction the instruction, and that this branch 
of the system ought to be specially fostered. 
He hoped he was old enough, and well enough 
known, to say what he wished and intended 
without being suspected of any contemptible 
jealousy. He would like to know if these 
schools are normal only in name, with what 
grace they can receive extra appropriations. 
Also, he would like to inquire whether all 
those pupils who receive a certain sum per 
week from the State are required to sign a 
written contract to teach for two years in the 
Commonwealth. If other people who keep 
boarding schools (which it seems there are), 
should receive a few thousands from the State, 
they also could afford to put down their terms. 
He would like to hear some explanation of this, 
and would pause for an answer. 

Prof. Brooks replied that the law gives to each 
Normal School recognized by the State $15,- 
000 in installments That is all the board re- 
ceive. Then pupils over seventeen who pledge 
themselves to teach receive fifty cents a 
week, and wounded soldiers, one dollar per 
week. He welcomed the questions of the 
gentleman and would answer frankly, even 
when they seemed to be leveled against the 
Normal Schools. 

Prof. Wyers regarded these schools as so 
important an instrumentality that he would 
hail the day when they should become truly 
normal. He did not desire that they should 
be restricted if it would injure them or limit 
their usefulness. He hpped the time would 
come when college men would go there to 
learn how to teach — when he could write to 



Professor Brooks for a teacher of languages and 
obtain one. He would not repeat the ques- 
tions he had put at Greensburg, concerning the 
examinations of the Normal Schools. 

Prof. Brooks hoped the gentleman would 
repeat his question. 

Prof. Wyers wished to be understood that 
his objection was 10 the law, if he rightly un- 
derstood it. It seemed to require that the 
faculty of one school should examine the gradu- 
ating classes of another, and vice versa^ 
Now, he did not doubt the honesty of the 
gentlemen, but we are all human and it would 
seem most natural that there should be a dis- 
position to make the examination little more 
gentle, in order to avoid retaliation. He no- 
ticed, too, that the professors in these schools 
have generally been students and graduates of the 
institution. A stream can never rise above its 
source ; and if the teachers have never been 
in any other school, there will be a sameness, 
if not narrowness, in their instruction. The 
same principle prevents denominational col- 
leges from giving that generous, liberal culture 
which the times demand — the faculty generally^ 
being men whose thoughts run in one groove,, 
and that groove somewhat narrow. It would 
be good sense and sound reason for the Nor- 
mal Schools to introduce men from other 
schools, trained in other methods. 

Prof. Brooks was gratified at the frankness of 
the gentleman. He did not want to be narrow, 
but from the large number of their pupils they 
thought they could make a proper selection. 
The examination by the principals of each 
other's schools is a delicate matter. It pos- 
sesses its advantages, and no doubt has some de- 
fects ; but he believed the matter was in the* 
hands of earnest and conscientious men, whose 
constant endeavor would be rather to elevate 
than lower the grade. Indeed, it had been 
thought that they were sometimes too hard on 
each other's classes. His school had at pres- 
ent few academic pupils. He was abstractly 
in favor of excluding them altogether. But he 
could not favor a scholarship limitation ; for 
in their very lowest divisions was found some 
of the best teaching material. The school is. 
growing less academic and more professional 
every year. 

Prof. Carver, of Bloomsbiirg, Columbia 
county, would make the Normal School a uni- 
versity of the highest character. He was op- 
posed to reducing it to a mere professional 
school.- If we limit these schools to those who 
determine to teach, we will exclude from the 
profession much good material. How many or 
our best teachers choose this profession at the 
start ? Let us first bring the pupils in — all who 
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will come ; afterwards we will bring the leacb 
out of them if it is in them. That can only be 
^a8certained by practical experiment. Neither 
can we cut off the elementary part of the course ; 
we want that department for the higher classes 
to practice on. Discussion closed. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 



Mr. A. O. Newpher called up his resoju- 
tions in reference to a State Board of Exam- 
iners, and moved that it be adopted. 

Mr. W. R. Ford, Pittsburg, moved to refir 
the whole subject to a committee who, if in their 
judgment it is desirable, shall prepare a draft 
of a bill for presentation to the Legislature, 
and present it at our next annual session for ap- 
proval. 

The motion was agreed to, and the follow- 
ing committee named : Messrs. A. O. New- 
pher, C. W. Deans, and A. R. Home. 

Music — Beautiful River. Adjourned. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 



Opening with music — " O how I Love my 
'Mountain Home. 

Mr. C. W. Deans, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, made the following report : 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



The Executive Commiccee of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers* Association, in compliance with Art. 9 of the 
Constitution, beg leave to present the following report of 
their proceedings during the year now closed : 

We congratulate the members of this State Association, 
and all interested in the cause of education in the State, 
-upon the educational prosperity which has marked the 
history of the year. In all grades of institutions, from 
•the college to the common school, we hear of the most 
.gratifying evidences of a success born of earnest effort on 
the part of those laboring in each, to earn that meed of 
■praise which a generous public is ever willing to bestow 
upon those who labor for the public good. Alas! too 
often must we record it, it is mere praise, destitute of that 
which can alone give real value thereto, viz: a just re- 
muneration for services thus eulogized and acknowledged. 

But progress in the direction o{ moral and intellectual 
•growth must ever be comparatively slow, and hence, too, 
'will the people be slow in recognition of its transcendent 
•importance and value, and the efforts put forth to achieve 
it. The rewards of the laborer in this field, as in all 
•others, will be in proportion to this estimate of the edu- 
cator's labor ; still, in the face of discouragements, educa- 
tion prospers. 

It has been the good pleasure of this Association to 
4akc note of this prosperity during the past seventeen 
years of its existence, to exercise qualified supervision 
over their great interests and to guard well all the 
'general interests of the various classes of institutions 
In so ^r as each holds a relation to the State -at large. 
The great work now partly achieved and in pro- 
cess of accomplishment by the labors of this body con- 
sists chiefly in fixing more definitely the limits within 
which each laborer in this field should act, the sphere of 

N class of institutions, defining the duty of the State 



and the duty of the individual in their respective spheres, 
and in giving that needed stimulus which comes only from 
a healthy and spirited competition. 

During the past year our colleges, academies and nor- 
mal schools have been largely attended, and the number 
of their graduates has been in excess oi most former 
years. Our noble common school system was never do- 
ing more for the State. School facilities of every kind 
are being multiplied : school houses, school furniture, 
school books, and every needed appliance, are being liber- 
ally furnished by the people, in proof of their appreciation 
oi the benefits of popular education 

This meeting, we trust, has not been barren of some 
substantial results. Your Executive Committee have 
labored diligently to meet every reasonable expectation of 
the Association. The work must speak for itself. It is 
now before you. You are the judges* 

The members of the Executive Committee, residing as 
they do at points remote from each other, have found it 
difficult to communicate except by letter. No meeting 
has been held or called during the year. The labor done 
has, in the main, devolved upon the Chairman of the 
Committee, and for all blunders he must be held respon- 
sible. He cheerfully acknowledges the kindly advice 
and timely suggestions made by other members of the 
committee. The Chairman has, during the year, writ- 
ten two hundred and fifty letters on matters pertaining to 
this meeting of the Association, ha& had printed and cir- 
culated over the State one thousand circulars advertising 
the meeting, and furnished one thousand pamphlets con- 
taining programme, constitution, music, resolutions, etc., 
for the use of the members. 

The local arrangements were intrusted to a number of 
competent gentlemen , in the city of Lancaster, aiM to 
them we are indebted for the admirable arrangements > 
which have rendered this session of the Association 
memorable in point of comfort and every needed conven- 
ience. The reputation of this good old city for its hos- 
pitality to strangers is still maintained. 

The expenses of the Committee, though large, are not 
in excess of former years. The items will appear in the 
accounts of the Treasurer and Auditing Committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Ckas W. Deans, Chairman. 

Mr. T. Clarkson Taylor, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, lectured on School Illustration — 
proving that experiments involving the highest 
principles may be readily and inexpensively 
conducted in any school -room. His first ex- 
periment was with two plumb-bobs suspended 
from a horizontal cord. Before starting them 
he requested any one in the audience to tell 
what would be the result of setting one in mo- 
tion. No one answered, and the experiment 
proceeded. The first weight, after setting :he 
second in motion in a contrary direction, stop- 
ped; but the motion of the second started it 
again, the second stopping in its turn; and 
so on. From this he deduced the law that 
** action and reaction are equal and contrary." 
He here remarked that it was his practice to 
decluce laws from facts, not to construct theo- 
ries first and afterward make the facts square 
to them as is the manper of some. 

The next experiment was called a *' tem- 
perance lecture,*' illustrating the action of alco- 
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hol upon albumen — the white of an egg being 
uaed for the purpose. As it coagulates the al- 
bumen in the glass^ so it acts upon the same 
element inside the stomach and in the brain. 
This had been tested upon a living subject, and 
post-mortem examinations had confirmed it. In 
cases where men have died of delirium tremens ^ 
pure alcohol has been distilled from the blood» 
and it has been taken from the brain and burned. 

He then proceeded to illustrate the law, 
that all matter must revolve around the centre 
of gravity, and all spherical bodies upon their 
shorter axis, by a variety of simple but very 
interesting experiments. With a simple frame 
and a revolving pivot, he illustrated the motion 
of the earth on its shorter axis and the reason 
of its oblate spheroidal shape, its revolution 
around the sun, the motion of the moon around 
the earth, the rings of Saturn, and finally, the 
grand revolution of the planets in our system 
with the sun itself around one common centre 
of gravity. Not an atom of matter is disobe- 
dient to the eternal law esCablished by its Cre- 
ator. 

He spoke very favorably of the stereopticon 
as an aid to instruction. It may be used to il- 
lustrate every science. He also referred briefly 
to the -wonderful vegetable growth of Califor- 
nia. Their great trees are supposed by some 
to be 4000 years old. For ages they have 
been tearing up the soil, decomposing the wa- 
ter, and rearing most wonderful monuments to 
their Creator ; could they but speak they would 
give us the most wonderful history ever writ- 
ten. Then followed some illustration of how 
vegetable and animal life are adapted to each 
other, the lecturer remarking that he pitied the 
teacher who could not find the means of relig- 
ious culture everywhere and all the time. The 
temple of truth rests upon three columns : rev- 
elation, the truth written in the universe, and 
the power of the mind to comprehend it ; and 
any system which does not use all of these 
must fall far short of fulfilling the intentions of 
the Grand Author of the whole. 

On motion of Mr. H. B. Whittington, the 
thanks of the Association were returned to Mr. 
Taylor for the able manner in which he had 
shown how natural science may be taught in 
the common schools. 

Music — " Hear Me, Norma." 

The Executive Committe for the ensuing 
year reported that they had met and elected 
Mr. A. O. Newpher chairman. 

Mn Barker, of Bufialo, and Prof. Carver, of 
Bloomsburg, expressed themselves highly grati- 
fied by what they had. witnessed during the 
sessions and grateful for the privilege of attend- 
ing them. 



Prof. W. B. Hall sang—" 'Tis Evening brings 
my Heart to Thee," and in response to an en- 
core, " The folly of Wooing at Five O'clock in 
the Morning." 

Prof Brooks was called upon. He rejoiced 
at the harmony which had distinguished the 
present session. It was right ; for the work of 
all these builders is one whatever specialty 
they may pursue. There is but one way to do 
anything for man, for society, or for the State, 
and that is to educate the people — to give them 
Christian education founded on the Bible — not 
the ethics and moral code of Confucius or 
other heathen philosophers. He ascribed the 
glory just achieved by Prussia to her education. 
The Prussian common school, more than the 
Prussian needle-gun, is achieving victory. In 
conclusion, he said he would clasp cordially by 
the hand every one engaged in the work of 
education, that together we might invoke the 
blessing of Heaven upon our labors. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
that the matter concerning the introduction of 
the German language into the schools being 
calculated to provoke discussion, they had 
judged it best not to present it so late in the 
session, and it had therefore been transferred 
to the Executive Committee, to be presented 
in a report or some other form at next session. 

The committee also offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the 
Executive Committee and all the officers of this Associa- 
tion for their untiring and successful efforts in preparing 
for us, and carrying outj a programme of interesting and 
practical topics. 

Reiol'ued, That our thanks are due and are hereby ten- 
dered to the reporters of the Philadelphia Press, Inquirer^ 
Morning Post, Publie Record, Pittsburgh Commercial, and 
the press of Lancaster, for their very full reports of the 
proceedings of this Association, thus recognizing the im- 
portance of spreading its deliberations from one end of 
the State to the other. 

Resalved, That our thanks are hereby tendered the 
Local Committee for their successful efforts in providing 
for our comfort and pleasure during our stay in this city. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
hotels of this city for the liberal reduction from their 
usual rates for the accommodationof the members of this 
Association. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered the 
several Railroad Companies of the State for passing mem- 
bers to and from the Association at a large reduction of 
fare. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby 
most cordially tendered to Messrs. Strohm, Armstrong, 
and Kready, Commissioners of Lancaster county, for the 
Aree use of their beautiful and capacious Court Room. 

Resolved, That we hereby continue our efforts to ex - 
tend the circulation of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
as the principal avenue through which we can lay before 
the teachers, directors and parents, the workings of our 
public school system. 
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Resolvedy That our thanks are due and are hereby 
tendered to Amoe Rowe, Esq., Treaaurer of this Asso- 
ciation for sixteen successive years, for his very efficient 
management of its financial affairs ; and that our best 
wishes go with him to his western home for his future 
success and happiness. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered the 
"iEolian Circle" of Chambcrsburg and Prof. Wm. B. 
Hall for their music, and to Mrs. Randall for her read- 
ings, all of which have so materially contributed to the 
agreeable variety to our exercises. 

Col. G. F. McFarland offered the following: 

Whereas, It hath pleased God to remove recently by 
death, from our midst. Prof. M. L. Stcever, LL. D., late 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Penn- 
sylvania College at Gettysburg, in the prime of life and 
the vigor of a strong and well-cultured intellect ; 

j^ttd wAereaSy He was a member of this Association, 
and a practical and forcible educator, having been a suc- 
cessful teacher for a third of a century, a clear thinker, 
and a vigorous and polished writer ; 

j^nd ivAereaSf To these intellectual excellencies he 
added a most lovely Christian character, exemplified in 
every word and act of life j therefore, 

Resolvedf That in his death the cause of education lo- 
ses an able exponent and advocate, the members of this 
Association a valued co-laborer, and the human family 
one of its largest-hearted and most charitably disposed 
members. 

Resolved^ That deeply sympathizing with his bereaved 
widow and children, the Corresponding Secretary of this 
Association is hereby instructed to furnish them with a 
copy of these resolutions. 

The resolutions were adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, was called 
upon. He said : The common school system 
of Pennsylvania is the grandest of its kind, but 
it must yet surpass itself. Already the normal 
schools have grown so good and their standard 
has advanced so much that the colleges have 
gone up — not " like a rocket>" but they have 
felt the necessity of taking a higher plane. He 
believed there would always be a specific work 
for the Colleges — one which the schools would 
find it inconvenient to do ; but all would work 
harmoniously together. 

Music — "I am Waiting." 

Prof. Wyers was called on, and said that 
the chair had shown a just appreciation of the 
OKier of the various branches of the educational 
family. He had begun at the bottom, the 
common school, then he had called for the 
norn^al school, then for the college, and now he 
had got up to the academy — of course, at the 
top ! [Laughter.] 

Professor Hall then sang " The Wanderer's 
Evening Hymn." 

State Supt. Wickersham was called on, and 
said he was about the last man to talk to the 
teachers — having talked to them so much and so 
often. There have been four persons present at 
this session of the Association who witnessed its 
""•■mation at Harrisburg, December 28th, 1852. 



In 1850, six teachers in Lancaster county 
formed an Association, and one of the Em 
things they did was to pass a resolution favor- 
ing a State Teachers' Association. The 
Teachers' Association of Pittsburg went farther, 
and named the time and place for its organiza- 
tion. Fifteen or twenty teachers, ma«nly from 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, with a few from 
Lancaster county met at Harrisburg. The 
representative men were, Messrs. John Brown 
of Philadelphia, Covell of Pittsburg, and Bar* 
rowes of Lancaster. The two former have 
since died. At the second regular meeting in 
1853, in this city, fifteen or twenty teachers 
from difFerent parts of the State assembled in 
Fulton Hall. Contrasting that with the pres- 
ent how wonderful has been our growth ; and 
we shall continue to grow, until we can say 
that the teachers of Pennsylvania are equal in 
ability to any other profession. None can ap- 
preciate our growth but one who has seen us 
grow. 

We have some results to show for our work. 
At the first meeting we proposed to increase 
the school term, and our first achievement 
was to increase it from three to four months. 
We have been doing better since then ; and we 
ought to go on until it is ten months every- 
where. We have not lost sight of our first works. 
The County Superintendency, well named 
the right arm of our system, is one of the fruits 
of the work of this body. He would not to- 
day exchange the Pennsylvania school system 
for any other in the world. What we now 
want is a closer union of hearts among all edu- 
cators; and it is coming. We have heard its 
utterances on this floor. If any injustice is 
done to any class of teachers— and he thought 
there was something of this — let us all join to- 
gether and set it right. Together, we may do 
what we will in school affairs. Indeed, we 
control the future destiny of the Commonwealth. 
He would rather have an army of teachers with 
their spelling books than an army of soldiers 
with their muskets. 

Prof. Hall, by request, sang ** Childhood's 
Recollections," 

Music by the Circle, by request — ** Guide 
me, O Thou Great Jehovah." 

Prof. H. S. Jones, before leaving the chair, 
remarked that honored position has its sunset as 
well as its sunrise, and he was now about to be re- 
lieved from the responsibilities of office. He had 
expected from the beginning support, sympathy 
and advice ; he had received them all and more, 
and would carry the remembrance of this meet- 
ing with him through life, thanking God for 
the good impressions that had been made upon 
him here. As he passed from beneath the crown 
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of honor, he would transfer it to one well 
known to all. Prof. A. N. Raub who was 
now President of the Association. 

Prof. Raub took the chair, thanking the Asso- 
ciation for the honor conferred upon him, and 
speaking of Lancaster county as his old home. 
He supposed he was called to the chair at that 
late hour more to be looked at than to make 
a speech, and would not prolong the session. 

The Association, after the long metre dox- 
ology, ** Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow," was declared 

Adjourned sine die. 



STATE AID TO PERMANENT 
TEACHERS. 



BY A. O. NEWPHER. 

It is with no little diffidence that I appear 
before this Association to propose and advo- 
cate some changes and modifications of the 
common-school law of this State, and some ad- 
ditional guarantees and immunities to that class 
of teachers holding State Certificates. Educa- 
tional men and legislators are wont to scruti- 
nize severely any proposition to remedy even 
the most apparent defects in the present school 
law. But we all remember that some of the 
best features in the common school system of 
this State originated with this Association, and 
by repeated agitation and persistent effort were 
eventually enacted into law. A very deferen- 
tial respect is shown by our legislators to the 
recommendations and endorsements of this As- 
sociation, so marked, indeed, that it is demand- 
ed by them that every proposed change or 
modification shall emanate from it. 

For these reasons I have been requested by 
those in legislative authority to submit to this 
body several propositions, and to ask its ap- 
proval and endorsement of them ; and I shall 
be gratified exceedingly if I can present and 
vindicate these propositions so as to secure 
your immediate intelligent and affirmative ac- 
tion upon them. 

The methods adopted by the State for con- 
ferring certificates upon teachers have not re- 
sulted in securing that uniformity of qualifica- 
tion which their possession was intended to 
designate, and it may be impossible, and per- 
haps undesirable, to have a uniform standard 
for the professional 9Xid provisional certificates, 
as these are valid only in the counties in which 
they are granted. These certificates serve a 
very good purpose, as they give opportunity 
for a probationary period to the lower grades 
of teachers for acquiring the scholarship and 



experience necessary to the most successful 
teaching, and because a sufficient number of 
teachers could not be procured unless the stand- 
ard of the permanent State Certificate was 
brought so low as to be within the reach of 
many unworthy of obtaining or holding it. 

Graduated certificates, with a corresponding 
increase of compensation, and more extended 
immunities, as they respectively attest higher 
qualifications, are an admirable and indispensa- 
ble feature in our professional curriculum. But 
a long series of graduated certificates is not 
practicable, and will not commend itself to the 
discriminating consideration of teachers and 
directors, and hence an ultimate standard of 
qualification must be attainable, which shall be 
permanent, invariable, and uniform. 

Efibrts have been made to determine the 
lowest qualifications to be exacted, and to de- 
fine the acquirements which shall merit the 
highest grade of certificate. This latter is 
called the ** Permanent Certificate," and has 
been granted, in form, to six hundred and sixty 
teachers. An applicant for this certificate 
must hold the ** Professional Certificate," and 
be duly recommended by the county superin- 
tendent, and by the board or boards of direc- 
tors in which the said applicant has taught 
within the last preceding three years. These 
credentials are presented to a committee of five 
teachers, elected annually by the teachers as- 
sembled in the County' Teachers* Institute. 
This *' committee on permanent certificates" 
may then, at its option, examine the applicant 
or employ such tests as will render satisfaction 
of the fitness of the applicant ; and being so 
satisfied, his or her name is reported, with a 
favorable recommendation to the State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, who thereupon 
grants and issues the "State Permanent Certifi- 
cate," which is valid during the lifetime of the 
possessor in the county for which it is granted^ 
and one year in any other county of the State. 

The intent and purpose of the law provi- 
ding for this certificate was to correct some ob- 
vious abuses and irregularities that by conni- 
vance and otherwise had been permitted and 
to some extent adopted, by those whose duty it 
was to grant the "professional certificate," 
then the highest, and which by custom had 
become almost permanent in its character. It 
was thought many teachers held this certificate 
unworthily, and had so long been exempted 
from examination and responsibility for im- 
provement, and in such numbers, too, as seri- 
ously to impair, if not endanger, the efficiency 
of the common school system. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that the means now employed of 
awarding the highest certificate arc not ade- 
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quate to secure such uniformity and amplitude 
of qualification as was desired and anticipated. 

The State Diploma granted to graduates of 
State Normal Schools has no doubt been quite 
equitably and worthily awarded. But even 
here there is room for unfairness. The sev- 
eral Principals constitute the committees of ex- 
aminers, to examine and test the qualifications 
of their own and one anothers' students, and it 
is possible for them to favor one another to 
such an extent as to pass students more to se- 
cure and return like favors than upon the mer- 
its of the students themselves. The character 
of the men who have been and are now the 
Principals of the State Normal Schools, would 
preclude the possibility of such an arrangement, 
were it not that human nature is fallible. 

It is evident, then, that the methods by 
which the qualifications of teachers are now 
determined, and the manner of conferring the 
highest grades of certificates, are not without 
palpable defects, and are open to severe criti- 
cism ana serious objection. A remedy is de- 
manded, and, as in all diseases aggravated by 
delay, the sooner it is applied the better. The 
defects and difficulties here pointed out can be 
fiilly corrected by a State Board of Examiners, 
consisting of no less than three persons, one of 
whom might very properly be the Deputy 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
the others chosen from the several departments 
of our educational interests, all to be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

This Board should meet at the several 
Normal schools at such times as the State Su- 
perintendent shall designate, and there exam- 
ine all the candidates for graduation, and such 
teachers as shall be applicants for the State 
Certificate. In normal school districts where 
there are as yet no normal schools, this Board 
might meet and examine teachers at such times 
and places as the State Superintendent should 
appoint. Probably all the examinations might 
be made during the months of June and July 
of each year, and at one meeting, at the same 
time and place as the State Teachers* Associa- 
tion. 

A Board thus constituted and empowered 
would secure entire uniformity in scholarship 
and professional standing throughout the State, 
among the highest grade of teachers. As now 
conferred, the " permanent certificate" desig- 
nates no common standard of qualification. 
Each county has its own standard, and this is 
varied as much and as often as the locality in 
which it is applied. There can be no definite 
value attached to these certificates so long as 
they mean one thing in Lancaster county and 



as many different things out of it as there are 
counties in the State. If we hope ever to 
build up a Profession of Teaching, it must con- 
sist of a membership that has throughout equal 
claims to professional respectability, and whose 
prerogatives and immunities emanate from one 
and the same authority. A diversity of recog- 
nized standards means a diversity of qualifica- 
tions and capabilities, and great injustice will 
certainly be done to some when all stand upon 
the same level. 

A State Certificate should have the same pur- 
port in all cases, and the official seal of the 
Commonwealth should have equal and exact 
significance and recognition in all parts of the 
State. There are many teachers as well quali- 
fied and as deserving of this State Certificate as 
are graduates of the State Normal Schools, and 
by this means they can receive certificates as 
valid and as permanent as those issued to the 
regular graduate. A class of teachers thus 
qualified and accredited would possess the re- 
quisite homogeneity and fraternal accord^to de- 
velop a harmony of sentiment and an esprit du 
corps that would soon establish a Teachers' 
Profession whose concentrated efforts would 
enhance the safest progress and command the 
highest benefits of all the educational interests 
of the State. 

The employment of such a Board of Ex- 
aminers would entail but little expense upon 
the State, as most of the duties would be dis- 
charged at a time when no other remunerative 
engagements could command the time of those 
who would comprise it, and the attendance and 
services of the Deputy State Superintendent 
might be made one of the concomitant duties 
of that office. 

The measure presented and discussed thus 
far is important not only in itself, but in rela- 
tion to the duty the State owes and will owe 
its permanent teachers. It avails but little 
that the State should make ample provision for 
a higher class of teachers, unless at the same 
time some system of rewards or possible bene- 
fices be devised and applied in behalf of those 
teachers who attain to the highest professional 
worthiness the State demands. What this sys- 
tem or method shall be, it may not be an easy 
task to demonstrate so convincingly as to gain 
the assent of even those persons most interest- 
ed, but the proposition I now make and advo- 
cate is this : 

" That it shall be the duty of the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools to set apart 
from the gross amount of all funds appropria- 
ted by the State for common school purposes, 
such an amount as shall be sufficient to pay to 
each school district or institution of learning 
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that employs in teaching or superintending any 
school or schools, persons holding certificates 
of graduation from normal schools, or persons 
holding a permanent certificate, the sum of four 
dollars per month for the first year, and six 
dollars per month for the second year, and all 
subsequent years, successively, for each person 
so employed, provided that . the number of 
months reckoned in anv one vear to each teacher 
shall not exceed ten." 

Some explanation and argument may be ne- 
cessary to demonstrate the scope and purport of 
this proposition. It will be observed that the 
additional appropriation is made payable to the 
school district in which the teacher is employed. 
This rewards the district, and whether it shall 
inure to the pecuniary benefit of the teacher, 
is a matter of stipulation in which he is a party, 
having the option of giving or withholding as- 
sent. But wherever he goes to teach, the re- 
ward goes with him to pay a portion of his 
stated salary from the district. This sum 
would ultimately accrue to the benefit of those 
school districts that endeavor to have the best 
teachers and the best schools, and that tax their 
citizens most for having them. Two school 
districts of equal wealth may have the same 
number of taxable citizens and the same num- 
ber of schools and scholars ; the one has four 
months school and pays its teachers thirty dol- 
lars per month, and in consequence has poor 
schools ; the other has six months school and 
pays its teachers fifiy dollars per month, and 
consequently has good schools ; but when they 
draw the Sute appropriation they both receive 
the same amount ; the one levies a tax of two 
mills on the dollar, the other six, and the effi- 
ciency of their respective schools shows even 
greater disparity ; yet the State makes no dis- 
tinction. This is palpably unjust, and is a 
means of imposing unequal burdens upon the 
people, and of dispensing uneqoal benefits to 
the children of the State. By the method pro- 
posed, the poorer districts could in a measure 
compete with the wealthy, as the amounts thus 
added to the school fund in the former would 
be a larger percentage of the taxation than in 
the latter. The average tax levied in the State 
for school purposes is 7.66 mills on the dollar. 
There are about nine hundred school districts 
in the State that levy this tax above the aver- 
age rate. These, with a few exceptions, are 
the cities, boroughs, and rural districts that 
have the longest terms, the best schools, and 
that pay the highest salaries to their teachers. 
In the thirty counties that levy an average tax 
above this amount, there were employed twen- 
ty-five graduates of normal schools of the one 
hundred and eighteen that taught ; and one 



hundred an;l fifiy-nine teachers holding Perma- 
nent Certificates of the three hundred and 
thirty-six that taught ; and I have no doubt 
nearly all of the graduates and permanent 
teachers were employed in the nine hundred 
districts. Other institutions of learning, acade- 
mies and colleges, that employ in teaching per- 
sons who rate their professional standing by the 
common school standard, should have the same 
benefit from the State as common school dis- 
tricts. 

This method would stimulate every district 
in the State to secure the best teachers, and 
whether successful or nor, the effort itself will 
be beneficial. When the State discriminates 
in favor of the best teachers and the best 
schools, both will be more generally apprecia- 
ted and more widely diffused. Many districts 
would have better teachers and better schools 
if they were more wealthy ; and many more 
districts would also have them if they were less 
penurious. By this method both would be ac- 
commodated. 

It would stimulate all grades of teachers ; 
those receiving the reward to make themselves 
more worthy of it, and to maintain with honor 
the high distinction they have attained ; those 
of inferior grade would have the requisite in- 
centive to make themselves equally worthy of 
the same reward ard position. All would be 
influenced to make such exertion, as it is not 
now probable they will make, as they have not 
heretofore made, and such as will inure to the 
immediate benefit of the schools. 

It would exempt the best teachers from be- 
ing underbid by teachers of a lower professional 
standing. In many districts the latter are pre- 
ferred for no other reason than that they are 
willing to give their services at lower rates than 
their superiors can afford to do. While gen- 
erous and level competition may be healthful, 
yet it not unfrequently happens that the best 
teachers are supplanted by mere tryos because 
of the parsimony of communities und boards of 
directors. It is the general complaint of County 
Superintendents, and of all persons officially 
connected with schools, that the best teachers 
are constantly leaving the profession. The 
persons having the ability and energy to become 
the best teachers, have usually the requisite 
ability and ambition to succeed in other pur- 
suits. In the *' School Report" for 1 869, fifty- 
two County Superintendents class as the great- 
est obstacles to the success of the school sys- 
tem, one or all of .these causes : 

1. Inefficient and inexperienced teachers. 

2. The annual change of teachers. 

3. The want of proper gradation of salaries. 

4. Low salaries. 
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Any one carefully studying the reports of 
county superintendents must be convinced that 
nothing can promise better results and be a 
more imperative duty than that the State should 
take some immediate measures to remedy these 
universal evils by making such discrimination 
in favor of the best teachers as this concurrent 
testimony suggests and demands. 

It would bring more professional students 
into the State Normal Schools. The greatest 
obstacle to the complete success o^ these schools 
is that they have so few professional students. 
To enable them to support themselves they are 
almost compelled to make professional training 
in teaching secondary to the academic training 
which the great majority of their students de- 
sire. Since the recognition of the first State 
Normal School, all the recognized State Nor- 
mal Schools report the aggregate number of 
students to have been 10,237, but of this num- 
ber only 321 have graduated — less than three 
per centum of the number attending, and of 
this number only 1 18 are reported as teaching 
in the common schools of the State. A few 
may have been employed in other schools, but 
the number teaching was no doubt less than 
150. 

Of the entire number of persons who 
have attended the State Normal Schools, 1632 
are reported as teaching in the public schools 
of the State. Thus, while doing a great and 
good work, these noble institutions, the pride 
of the State, furnished last year not more than 
17 per cent, of their aggregate number of stu- 
dents, and less than 10 per cent, of the whole 
number of teachers in the State. There must 
be some cause for this disparity of numbers, 
but it must not be attributed to the normal 
schools. So long as their graduates and stu- 
dents can obtain no certain equivalent not oth- 
erwise to be obtained, they will not teach, or 
the great majority of teachers will not incur 
the expense of attending them. Before these 
schools can fulfil the measure of their design, 
the State must regard with favor the advanta- 
ges the cojnmon schools may derive from them. 

During the year ending June 7, 1 869, there 
are reported 321 graduates of normal schools 
and 118 teaching, and for the same time, 517 
teachers receiving the Permanent Certificates, 
and 336 teaching. Had these each received 
four dollars per month for eight months, it 
would have taken less than fiYt per cent, of the 
State appropriation to reward the school dis- 
tricts in which they taught. Thus, any dis- 
trict that would have received from the State 
fund $100 would not have received less than 
$195. But as the money thus appropriated 
would increase, the number of the highest 



grade of teachers would increase, and the num- 
ber of districts in which they would teach 
would also increase. The greater the amount 
of money the more widely it would be distrib- 
uted, and the more equitable and uniform would 
be the benefits of the measure. While there 
are but one hundred such teachers, but one 
hundred districts can secure the award, but if 
there are a thousand such teachers, a thousand 
districts may secure it. 

The method of thus applying a portion of 
the State Fund is in strict accord with the prin- 
ciple that has always been observed in the db- 
tribution of the appropriations. Any school 
district that employs persons to teach not hold- 
ing certificates from the county superintendent, 
can not legally collect a tax for the payment of 
their salaries, and receives no part of the State 
Fund. Any school district that employs teach- 
ers having certificates from the county superin- 
tendent, received out of this fund last year 
$4.65 per month for each teacher. This just 
principle is not in the least violated if double 
that sum is given for each teacher to school 
districts that employ the highest grade of 
teachers. 

In all the legislation of the State, nothing 
has been done for the protection or pecuniary 
benefit of the teacher. Higher scholastic 
qualifications, greater professional efficiency, 
and more exalted morality, have from time to 
time been exacted, but no fair equivalent has . 
yet been tendered. All the advantages that 
the highest grade of teachers can now secure 
are such as result from individual aptitude, and 
not from professional standing. A high grade 
of certificate may attest high personal merits, 
but it gives no immunities not to be enjoyed 
without it. The State may make provision 
for a Profession of Teaching, and may appeal 
to the honor of teachers to qualify themselves 
for maintaining it with dignity and ability, but 
if there is no protection and no security from 
unfair competition from teachers of lower 
standing and outside of the recognized profes- 
sion, assuredly no such profession will ever be 
established or be long-lived. 

There is now but little purely professional 
spirit actuating the best teachers of the State, 
because neither the State nor the school dis- 
tricts discriminate between them and the low- 
est grade of teachers.' Give to the best teach- 
ers some reliable assurance, some tangible earn- 
est, that they shall have life-long protection 
and security in the profession, — give them some 
encouragement and reward for excellence and 
devotion, and they will zealously assume and 
faithfully discharge the duties and responsibili- 
ties of educating the people. 
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There were from 500 to 600 persons 

ADAMS — 5. 

J. Howard West, Gettysburg. 
Maria C. Thompson, <* 
Nannie M. White, •* 
Martha A. Warren, « 
Mary E. Montfort, " 

ALLEGHINY — 1 9. 

Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg. 

Jas. L. Harrison, " 

R. Curry, « 

J. M. Conroy, Allegheny City. 

A. B. Sloan, Pittsburg. 
John Morrow, Allegheny City. 
W. R. Ford, Pittsburg. 
J. N. Stevenson, " 
L. P. Greves, Wilkins. 
Thos. J. Craig, Pittsburg. . 

B. F. Gamber, Allegheny City. 
Andrew Burtt, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Ralston, ** 
Melissa Burtt, ** 
Hannah Lyons, *' 
L. Mitchell, Buena Vista. 
£. J. Fawcett, Pittsburg. 
Ellen May, Allegheny City. 
Fanny Hazlewood, ** 

BERKS 5. 

N. C. Schaefier, Kutztown. 

D. B. Brunner, Reading. 
A. J. Wobensmith, " 
Martha L. Staley, « 

E. A. Staley, « 

BLAIR — 7. 

L. B. Crumbaker, Franlatown. 
Geo. Marsden, Martinsburg. 
Anna M. Johnson, Altoona. 
Maria K. Johnson, ** 
Mat tie Neville, Hollidaysburg. 
M. Cunningham, Hollidaysburg. 
Rachel A. Gowan, Altoona. 

BRADrORO — I 

H. H. Button, Troy. 

BUCKS — 8. 
W. W. Woodruff, Attleboro. 
W. F. Seal, « 

Hugh B. Eastburn, New Hope. 

A. L! Spencer, Oxford Valley. 
Hanna £. Holcomb, Attleboro. 
Lillie Bache, Brutol. 
Sue D. Richardson, Richboro. 
M. C. Wagner, Eminence. 

CBNTRB 3. 

£. T. Burgan, Agricultural College. 
Saltie J. Keller, Bellfonte. 
Hannah Thompson, Fleming. 

CHSSTBR — ^39. 
W. F. WycrsrWest Chester. 
Geo. L. Maris, *' 

B. Frank Taylor, " 
J. Williams Thorne, « 
H. F. Pierce, Oxford. 
Hanna E. Clark, Coatesville. 
Sallie L. Bingamin, Pughtown. 
Sarah A. Benner, Setzler's Store. 
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present, though the enrollment would 

Belle B. Benner, Setzler^s Store, 
Mary A. Kolb, 
J. N. Urner, 

Sadie £. Fisher, West Whiteland. 
Isabella £. Hoffman, ** 
Leonard Thomas, Coatesville. 
Lavinia Pennell, Oxford. 
Mary A. Smith, Haysville. 
Harriet Mclntyre, Oxford. 
Sarah A. Cofirnan, Pickering. 
Hannah E. M*Clurg, Glenroy. 
Sallie M. Darlington, Parkersville. 
RichM Darlington, Jr., Ercildoun. 
Lizzie B. Patterson, West Chester. 
Mary A. Pierson, Avondale. 
Sarah Patterson, West Chester. 
Mary T. Ferron, Cochranville. 
Sue E. Ferron, " 

S. Lizzie Worrest, Wallace. 
Helen Crowl, Oxford. 
Nannie Crowl, " 
Eliza Coffman, Pickering. 
O. N. Shingle, Chester Springs. 
Kate A. Worrest, Downingtown. 
Amanda Spackman, " 
Rachel F. Jackson, New London. 
Lizzie J. Lewis, Hamorton. 
Rebie Coates, West Grove. 
Martha Shoeffner, Phoenixville. 
Susan B. Kuhn, Chester Springs. 
Mary K. Haines, Coatesville. 

CLARION — I 

J. E. Wood, Knox. 

CLINTON — 3. 

A. M. Raub, Lockhaven. 
A. D. Rowe, « 

Sarah A, Chandlee, " 

COLUMBIA^'— I. 

Henry Carver, Bloomsburg. 

CRAWFORD 4. 

Samuel Grumbine, TitusviUe. 
G. G. SUl, TitusviUe. 
C. L. Mclntire, Hartstown. 
Elizabeth Mclntire, « 

CVMBERLAND 2. 

Wm. A. Lindsey, Carlisle. 

C. A. Burkholder, « 

DAUPHIN 7. 

S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg. 
G. F. McFarland, « 
Eliza A. Bishop, « 

D. H. E. La Ross, Hummelstown. 
D. S. Burns, Harrisburg. 
Carrie Sees, " 
G. R. Powell,' « 

DZLAWARB 1 4. 

Chas. W. Deans, Chester. 
J. E. Hood, Newtown Square. 
Lizzie P. Lewis, ** 

Mary K. Scbreiner, Radnor. 
Mary S. David, " 

Annie M. Sharpless, Ivy Mills. 
Martha Schoiield, Darby. 



not indicate so large an attendance. 
Mary S. Miller, Chester. 
Maggie Dunn, Upper Darby. 
Maggie Hippie, Media. 
Ellen J. Davis, Darby. 
S. H. Thomas, Newtown Square. 
Mary McAllister, Darby. 
Wm. W. Deans, Chester. 

ERIE 3. 

H. S. Jones, Erie, 
Abbie Low, " 
Sarah E. Madole, Erie. 

FRANKLIN — 2. 

J. H. Shumaker, Chambersburg. 
Geo. E. Jones, Fannettsburg. 

HUNTINGDON 4. 

Lizzie M. Hunter, McAlavy's Fort. 
Alice Spangler, << 

Mary J. Porter, « 

Nannie McDivitt, Alexandria. 

JUNIATA — 7. 
G. W. Lloyd, Thompsontown. 
Augustus Baum, << 

B. W. Green, Mamesburg. 
Fannie Greenleaf, Thompsontown. 
Elsie C. Ailman, 
Ellie J. Howell, 
M. P. Aurand, Patterson. 






LANCASTER — 96. 

J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster. 
Edward Brooks, Millers ville. 
W. C. Shuman, Columbia. 
David Evans, Lancaster. 
S. S. Haldeman, Chiqute. 
J. M. Greider, Mountville. 
I. M. Gable, Mount Joy. 
A. K. Grubb, Lampeter. 
S. M. Gable, Strasburg. 
C. W. Myers, Lincoln. 
M. M. Fry, Rothsville. 
Nathan C. Fry, ** 
Robert Turner, Cresswell. 
A. O. Newpher, Millersville. 
J. H^ Fritz, Lancaster. 
Jesse Kennedy, Mount Toy. 
Chas. Denues, Millersviile. 

A. L. Hayes, Lancaster. 
Marriott Brosius, *' 
Sallie F. Boyle, Millersville. 
Rebecca Moore, Christiana. 

B. F. Hills, Intercourse. 
Ezer Lamborn, Enterprise. 
Elizabeth Lamborn, '* 
David Miller, Mount Joy. 
Douglass Patterson, Mount Joy. 
J. H. Stauffer, Millersville. 

B. D. Danner, Manheim. 
Benjamin Ruth, Lancaster. 
H. D. Pote, Kinzer^s. 
J. B. Douglas, Manor. 
J. H. Leaman, Camargo. 
J. J. Hoopes, Lyle. 
Geo. H. Richards, Columbia. 
Maggie L. Hauck, Duriach. 
A. W. Hauck, «« 

Jas. C. Gable, Lancaster. 
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D. L. Resh. Enterprise. 

I. L. Witmye*-, Sporting Hill. 

W. D. Weaver, Terre Hill. 

T. F. Sciple, Manor. 

Mary £. Buckwalter, Mount Jo;. 

Mary M. Martin, Lancaster. 

B. F. Shaub, Millersville. 

J. V. Montgonnery, Millenville. 

I. S. Geist, Marietta. 

Kate Pickel, MillersviUe. 

Serena Crist, .** 

Mary E. Watson, Mechanics' Grove 

Sue E. Zern, West Earl. 

John J. MuUin, East Hempfield. 

Sallle H. Bundell, Lancaster. 

Annie Z. Bundell, " 

peorgie Bundell, 

Lizzie J. Nceper, 

R. S. Gates, 

L. S. Fry, Ephrata, 

Sue Girvin, Lancaster. 

A. F. Hostetter, Oregon. 

B. N. Lehman, Columbia. 

C. C. Seitz, Moontville. 

J. B. Eshleman, Cclumbia. 
A. B Kreider, Salunga. 
L. S. Thompson, May. 
W. L. Hershey, Landisville. 
A. S Hilscher, Lancaster. 
|. P. McCaskey, " 
C. McQuaid. " 

Wm. Riddle, " 

E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 
I. N. Keen, Eden 

Annie £. Hartman, Lancaster. 

Sarah E. Powers, " 

Luther C. Oberlin, Columbia. 

Sarah A. Frantz, Ephrata. 

Barbara H. Greider, Mountville. 

Emma E. Green, Lancaster. 

Mary M. Musser, " 

Clara B. Hoover, " 

Annie E. Jenkins, Wright's Dale. 

Edith Hanna, Lyle. 

H. Vene Irvin, Lancaster. 

L. E. Wright, 

Saliie Burns, Sporting Hill. 

Lizzie Simon, ** 

H. S. Dinner, Manheim. 

A. D. Eisenhower, MillersviUe. 

A. R. Dohner, White Oak. 

A. R. Mvers, Columbia. 

S. R. Grabill, Earlville. 

M. H. Erbman, Lancaster. 

Saliie Hcrr, Greenland. 

Emma C. Hcllinger, Lancaster. 

A. E. Hollinger,East Hempfield. 

A. W. Snader, New Holland. 

J. H. Witmer, Mountville. 

LAWRENCE 3. 

W. N. Aiken, New Castle. 
M. Gantz, ** 

G. W. Mays, 
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LEBANON 9. 

W. G. Lehman, Lebanon. 
Henry Huuck, 
H. Seltzer, 
J. K. Hcagy, AnnviUe. 
M. A. Ritscher, Lebanon. 
A. Uhlcr, 
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Minnie £. Uhler, Lebanon. 
Mary A. Uhler. " 
T. R. Vickroy, Annvillc. 

LSHICH 5. 

E. J. Young,* Allentown. 
A. F. Krout, Coplay Boro. 
Benjamin Rupp, Allentown. 
Jennie E. Case, Allentown. 
J. Heilman, South Whitehall. 

LUZERNE — 3. 

Louisa £. Baker, Pittston. 
L. Annie Lyle, Wilksbarre. 
M. S. Moore, Providence. 

LYCOMING— 6. 

Anna M. WatSon, Williamsport. 

Myra S. Taylor, 

Jennie Reighard, 

May Swecly, 

Mary L. Gable, 

A. R. Home, 
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M KCAN 2. 

W. J. Milliken, Smethport. 
C. Ci-rnforth, 
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MERCER 4. 

M. C. Trout, Sharon. 
N. W. Porter, Sharpsville. 
Hannah R. Davis, Greenville. 
C.rnelia P. Sims, Greenville. 

MIFFLIN — 3. 
Mary McCord, Lewistown. 
Jane A Kerr, 
J. M. Bell. 
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MONTGOMERY 4. 

Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 
P. Y. Eisenberg, Bridgeport. 
Laura A. Yerkes, Norristown. 
S. Annie Yerkes, 
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NORTHAMPTON 3, 

W. C. Cattell, Easton. 

D. E. Schccdler, South Bethlehem. 

J. W. Weaver, Easton. 

NORTHVMIERLAND— 4. 

G G. Miller, Northumberland. 
Jennie W. Longmore, Milton. 
MaryRhoads, " 

Alice A. Kapp, Northumberland. 

PERRY 3. 

Rev. P. Willard, LoysviUe. 

Samuel Willard, " 

Geo. W. Sanderson, Bloomfield. 

PHILADELPHIA 25. 

W. Henry Parker. 
J. Morton Thomas. 
J. Emory Byram. 
J. Monroe Willard. 
I. Newton Peirce. 
£. Celia Rook. 
A. J. Morrison. 
Geo. H. Stout. 
£ A. Singer. 
H. B. Whittington. 
J. R. Sypher. 
John G. Moore. 
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Lizzie C. Link. 
Marmaduke Watson. 
Geo. W. Schock. 
G. Buckwalter. 
Matilda Garrigues 
L. B. McClees. 
Margaret L. Paschall. 
Chas. H. Harding. 
Mrs. A. E. Harding. 
Lizzie J. Rook. 
Joseph H. Schreineri 
Joseph Ashbrook. 
William Smedley. 

SCHUYLKILL — 1 3. 

Jesse Newlin, Port Carbon. 

J. Lineaweaver, Tamaqua. 

J. W. Danenhower, MinersviUe* 

John W. Bickel, Pottsville. 

Caroline Hammeken. 

John A. Sullivan, 

Eli S. Reinhold, Mahanoy City. 

H. H. Spayd, Llewellyn. 

Sarah A. McCooI, Pottsville. 

Ellen D. McCooI, « 

Geo. W. Weiss, Port Carbon. 

W. F. Steigerwalt, New Ringgold. 

H. M. Streeper, Pottsville. 

SOMERSET - I. 

J. L. Pugh, Somerset. 

TIOGA — 3. 
£. Horton, Mansfield. 
Myra Horton, ** 
Mrs. E. Horton, Knoxville. 

UNION — I. 

C. V. Gundy, Lewisburg. 

WASHINGTON— -I. 

James Dizon, Cannonsburg. 

WAYNE 1. 

D. G. Alleir, Prompton. 

WESTMORELAND 4. 

Jas. L. Paul, Paulton. 

Mary A. Chums, Bradenville. 

Jennie R. Kennedy, " 

H. M. Jones, Salcm Cross Roads. 

WYOMING. — I. 

C. R. Lane, Tunkhannock. 

YORK 5. 

S. B. HeigeSy. York. 

A. H. Chase, « 

A. W. Gray, Glen Rock. 

S. J. Barnetr, Peach Bottom. 

Pharcs Lefisvre, York. 

OTHER STATES J. 

Tarleton H. Bean, Smyrna, Del. 

H. K. Boyer, Camden, N. J. 

W. H. Shelley, Albion College,. 

Michigan. 
Anna T. Randall, Oswego, N. Y. 
J. H. Haldeman, W>st field, Mass. 
T. Clarkson Taylor, Wilmington,. 

Delaware. 
Saliie M. Fell, Wilmington, Del. 

Total — 340. 
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OCTOBER, 1870. 



Whole No. 283* 



THO. H. EVELKOVfES, Editor anJ PubiisAen 



Associate, J. P. McCASICEY. 



Wanted. — A good Teacher and competent Business 
Man, with a small capital, to purchase an Institution of 
Learning already established, well patronized, and yield- 
ing a liberal income. Address ** pRorKRTY,'" care of 
Editok School Joukkal, Lancaster, Pa. 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 



By purchase from its veteran editor, just 
effected as We go to press, the Scboo/ 'Journal^ 
on the first day of October next, will become 
the property of J. P. Wickersham and J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, and will be edited and published there- 
after under their direction and management. 
The new firm contemplate making at once a 
number of changes in the Journal, which will 
add materially to 'its value as an educational 
magazine, and, they hope, widen and deepen 
its influence. Full particulars concerning these 
changes will be given next month. In order 
to meet the necessary expenses attending tbem, 
the subscription price will be increased to One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum. At the old 
price, improvements in the respects needed 
would be quite impossible^ and it is confident- 
ly expected that the action taken in this mat- 
ter will not only meet the approbation of the 
old friends of the Journal, but make it many 
new ones. The subscription price of the lead- 
ing educational periodicals in other States is 
$1.50 per annum, and ours cannot fairly 
compete with them at a less price. Liberal 
reductions, however, will be made to clubs. 

All engagements relating to advertisements, 
and all subscriptions received under the late 
management, will be made good by the new 
firm. 

Editorial communications should hereafter 
be addressed to J. P. Wickersham, and letters 
relating to subscriptions and advertising, to 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa.^lOr. Burrowes 
will furnish editorial matter for every number 
of the present volume, and, it is hoped, for 
many a number of the succeeding volumes. 



The Journal for November will be issued 
under the new management at a» early a day 
as practicable, and will be presented as a speci- 
men number of what it is intended to be here- 
after. Subscriptions may. begin with that 
number, or with the July number, the first 
of the current volume, if preferred. 

Deeply impressed with the responsibility of 
the task they have undertaken, and fully sensi- 
ble that it cannot be well performed without 
sympathy and encouragement, the new editor* 
most earnestly desire the cooperation of all 
school officers, teachers, and friends of educa- 
tion throughout the Srate in furnishing matter 
for the columns of the Journal, and extending 
its circulation. In turn, its aid shall be gen- 
erously given to support and strengthen all, of 
whatever name or class, engaged in the holy 
work of educating the youth of our land. 

» 

AN OMISSION, 



We find, in referring to our last issue, a 
leading name omitted from the " iEolian Cir- 
cle," at the late meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, that of Miss Mary Snyder, whose full and 
very clear soprano voice will be remembered in 
connection with the solo in *'Guide me, O thou 
Great Jehovah." She also sang in nearly all 
the other solo, pieces. The '* iEolians ** sing 
the hymn named as well as Prof. Hall hia 
Bugle song, and we shall as soon forget the voice 
of the soloist in the one as in the other. 



AIDS IN TEACHING. 



In the August No. some remarks were made 
upon '* nostrums" in education, or rather id 
the practice of the mere mechanical art of 
teaching. The loud-heralded rise, the short 
career and total disappearance of scores of these, 
have been witnessed by every teacher of any 
experience ; and another very significant face 
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has also» no doubc^ been observed, and that is 
the total absence of beneficial effect upon the 
schools and the youth of the land of the very 
great majority of them. Scarcely one out of 
ten has made its mark and kept its place in the 
school-room, either amongst the mere mechani- 
cal contrivances to facilitate the labor of the 
learner, or amongst the no less mechanical 
methods in the art of teaching, to lighten the 
work of the instructor. After all, the art of 
teaching is found to consist in, as the science is 
based upon the necessity of, bringing the mind 
of the teacher into actual contact with that of 
the learner, of having both earnestly at work 
at the same moment, and of continuing this 
exciting and generating collision till the desired 
efiect be produced. Nothing short of this 
will or can accomplish the desired result. At 
any rate, no machine can' effect it. It is true 
that an earnest student may, and very many do, 
acquire knowledge from books, without the in- 
tervention of the living teacher. Yet this is 
but substituting the book for the teacher who 
wrote the book, with this self-evident differ- 
ence, that the teacher who made the book 
could have done more than the book, had he 
himself been present ; the admission that the 
one is the substitute for the other being also 
an admission that the principal is better than 
the substitute. 

Still, all school room machines and inventions 
are not valueless or failures. A few have made 
their way into use and become part and parcel 
of every good school-room. Prominent amongst 
these are black-boards, outline maps, and pho- 
netic charts. And these are of comparatively 
recent introduction, some of them more recent 
than others that were brought to notice 
with more noise and greater assertion of their 
•usefulness and necessity. Yet the one class has 
made good its place in the school-room to the 
great ease of the teacher and benefit of the 
pupil, and the other has failed to make good its 
place. The simple reason of the difference 
being that the one is useful while the other on 
trial has proved to be, if not useless, at least 
inefiicient. 

In speaking without regret of the failure of 
so many of the mechanical aids attempted 
.of late years to be put into the schools, of 
•course we do not wish to be understood as 
including apparatus of a philosophical or scien- 
tific description, such as globes, tellurians, 
cubical blocks, &c. As to the value of this 
class of instruments there can be no question ; 
the only complaint being that so few teachers 
are yet capable of effectually using them. If 
more were aware of their value and versed in 
^^eir use, they should be in every school. 



Neither do we allude to the slowness with 
which improved and more comfortable school 
furniture, such as seats and desks, becomes 
introduced ; this not being a question of school 
art but of decency, and depending more on the 
justice and good taste of directors and parents 
than upon the skill and efficiency of the teacher. 
If not a point in professional duty and success, 
however, it certainly is one of esthetics and 
health, and as such should receive the attention 
of the teacher, till at least comfort and propriety 
of appearance be secured. 

But vastly higher and more valuable than 
attempts at mere mechanical ameliorations in 
the school room, there is a class of improvements 
so decidedly beneficial and so obviously valua- 
ble that they have at once quietly and generally 
been introduced,^ — have, so to speak, pervaded 
the profession, and are doing more for the de- 
velopment of our youth than the total amount 
of the influence of all other aids and inventions 
put together. Phonetic exercise (not phonetic 
spelling or phonotypy) for the cultivation of 
the voice and improvement in reading ; mental 
arithmetic as the true foundation of the science 
of numbers, primary or home geography, as the 
proper starting point foi the study of the earth's 
surface ; oral grammar as the commencement, 
and logical analysis as the end of the study of 
the science of language ; and the constant use 
of maps in order to localize and utilize history, 
are, we take it, the great modern improvements 
in the use of teaching. In fact, the teacher 
who understands and intelligently uses these 
methods cannot fail of success. It is by the 
introduction of these potential levers that the 
mind of the rising generation is so rapidly 
attaining its true and its due elevation. 

Yet, what is the difference between these 
and the classes of mere mechanical means above 
alluded to ; and why has the one succeeded as 
soon as announced, and the other failed not- 
withstanding the most vigorous efforts to secure 
success ? The difference is just this : The 
one is merely mechanical and intended to pro- 
mote bodily comfort and supersede mental 
labor, while the other aids mental effort and 
gives it point and interest, and, therefore, en- 
sures success. Hence, also, one ceases to hold 
its place in the schools because it fails to ex- 
ercise and strengthen the mind, though it may 
ease the body and please the eye and the 
imagination; while, the other, based on prin- 
ciple and stimulating while it strengthens men- 
tal effort, remaips in use as a necessity and not 
as a school ornament. 

Let us not b: misunderstood. We do not 

desire to decry or prevent the invention of 

I school aids. By no means. But we do wish 
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to direct attention to such as, being based on 
solid ground of principle and demanded by the 
march of mind, shall invigorate the intellect 
for its work, and not merely save that effort 
which, in education, is but another name for 
progress. To illustrate : We would rather 
be the first enunciator of the great but simple 
axiom on which mental arithmetic rests — that 
the question for solution must be repeated by 
and gotten into the mind of the learner, before 
it is attempted to be solved, than be the in- 
ventor and patentee of a hand machine capable 
of calculating the course, period, and return of 
every comet, and the manner and time of every 
eclipse in the whole universe of God. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



The September No. having been wholly 
filled with the * proceedings of the meeting of 
the State Teachers' Association at Lancaster, 
our usual report from this institution for August 
and the latter part of July, was necessarily 

omitted. 

The promised " Harvest Home " occurred 
in the last week of July, which was also the 
last of the Spring Term, and was all that could 
be expected, ** and more too." 

On Tuesday our friends and the agents of 
reaping and mowing machines began to arrive, 
and on the evening of that day a most valu- 
able and interesting lecture, with illustrative 
experiments on chemistry, was given by Prof. 
Breneman, to a full hall. 

On Wednesday the trial of mowing machines 
took place on the Experimental Farm, seven 
machines being entered, and all operated in 
mowing heavy and difficult grass to the satis- 
faction of the crowd present and the commit- 
tee having charge of the trial. In the evening 
three students of the old scientific class (Messrs. 
A. B. Cram, of Michigan; F. W. Forman, of 
Maryland ; and W. W. Galbrailh, of Cumber- 
land CO., Fa.) were graduated and received di- 
plomas as Bachelors of Science, after a brief 
address by the President ; the remainder of 
the evening being devoted to the reception of 
the friends of the graduating class and of the 
strangers present, at the residence of the Presi- 
dent. 

On Thursday the great trial of Reapers took 
place, in the large oats field on the College 
Farm, — eight machines contending for the 
award of the Committee, and a crowd of not 
less than two thousand persons from various 
parts of the State witnessing the trial. The 
result need not be given here, the report of the 
Committee having already appeared in the 



newspapers. At dinner-time the only unpleas • 
ant occurrence of the occasion took place. 
Provision and seats were ready for 500 guests ; 
but persons from the vicinity, neither invited 
nor provided for, were 'among the first to en- 
ter the dining-hall, and thus strangers from a 
distance were, for a time, excluded, and some 
confusion ensued. However, over 1,000 per- 
sons were finally served with dinner, and good 
humor prevailed Next year, this experience 
will enable us to guard against a similar irregu- 
larity. 

The evening of Thursday was devoted to 
an entertainment of their friends by the Alumni 
of the Institution, who, during that day, had 
formed a permanent Alumni society, which 
will hereafter hold its annual meeting during the 
Tuesday of the " Harvest Home " week. The 
enjoyment of the members present, and that 
of their very large number of invited guests, 
seemed to be as perfect as is usual on such 
occasions; and all left precisely at 12 o'clock 
(midnight) appareiftly pleased with themselves 
and each other. 

The College Building was fully illuminated 
during two evenings of the week, and made a 
splendid show, both from the College grounds 
and the distant hills. 

On the whole, the result is that the Harvest 
Home has become a fixed fact in our College 
life ; and regulated and extended as it may and 
will be, promises not only much pleasure to 
ourselves and friends, but to be one of the best 
methods of making known the condition and 
purposes of the institution. 

During the month of August — being the 
summer vacation — the usual farm work (oats 
harvesting, hauling out manure, plowing for 
wheat, etc.,) was quietly and successfully at- 
tended to, and the work done as well and in 
aai good time as on any farm in the county. 
Four of the students not desiring to go home 
during vacation, remained and worked on the 
farm, doing as much and as well as the most 
expert and steady practical laborers would 
have accomplished. 

On the 29th of August the Fall Term opened 
with quite an encouraging addition to the num- 
ber of students. But our space being exhausted, 
particulars must be reserved till next month. 



Announcement. — The office for the introduction of 
the National Series of School Books, in Pennsylvania, 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, Publishers, 
has been removed from Harrisburg to 811 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, where teachers, school officers, and others 
interested in this widely known series will please address 

A. P. FuNT, General Agent. 
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Book Notices. 



A Pocket Dictionasy or the English Lamcuaci: ' 
Abridged from the jimerkan Dictionary of Noak fVeb- 
ittr^ LL. D. By ff^m. G. 9Vebster and Wm, A, 
Wknltr. llluuraud %vitk aoo Engravings on wood. 
New 7brk: JvisoUy B/akeman^ Taylor & Co. 1870. 
This useful little pocket companion, — about 4 inches 
long^ by 2^ wide, and containing, by the use of thin but 
good paper, 278 pages and i8,oco words, — ^just meets 
the want of many who, desiring to spell words properly 
and use them correctly, arc often ccropelled to write when 
out of reach of a large dictionary. The pictorial iUustra- 
tons, tables of money, weights and measures, abbreviations, 
and ocher prefixed matter, will also be found very useful, 
on sudden call, to such as may not need its aid for spell- 
ing and defining purposes. b. 

Elimcnts of Surveying and Leveling j ivitA descrip- 

tion of tkt Instruments and tbt necessary Tables, By 

Charles Davies, LL. Z)., AutAor of a Full Course of 

Mathematics. Small %vo^ 430 pages^ toith plates. Netv 

Tori: A, S. Barnes & Co. 1870. 

This is a carefully revised and much improved edition 

of the author's work, under the same title, first published 

in 1830 and since largely in use in the schools. It em 

braces the conventional signs used in surveying by the 

Topographical Bureau and the United States Engineers. 

It also give& a full account of the system adopted in the 

survey of the government lands. "There is also a short 

but valuable chapter on Mining Engineering, and the 

methods and instruments adopted in that branch of the 

business of surveying. It will be found useful to many 

in this State. Price $250, sent by mail, postpaid, b. 

White's Gaadsd School Series: — I. A Primary Arith- 
metic, Uniting Oral and Written Exercises, in a Nat' 
ural System of Instruction. By E. £. H^hite^ M. A. 
Pp. 144. Cincinnati : JViUony Hinkle Gf Co 
Philadelphia: C/axtotty Remsen & Haffltfinger. 18 70. 

II. An Intermediate Arithmetic, Uniting Mental and 
H^ritten Exercisei in a Natural Systfm of Instruction 
Small izmo. Pp. i^x. By E. E. White, M A. Cin- 
cinnati : Wilson, Hinkle & Co. Philadelphia : Clax. 
ton, Rcmsen & Hcffiefnger. 1870. 

III. A Complete Arithmetic, Uniting Mental and 
Written Exercises in a Natural System of Instruction, 
lime. Pp. 312. Same author and publishers. 1870. 
At thit day, when there are so many approved series of 

arithmetics in the market, it would be presumption on 
our part to pronounce this or that best addpted to the uses 
of the school-room. Any one of a half-dozen is ** best '''* 
for the intelligent teacher who believes in it. But, 
among them all, this latest addition to the li*t is surely 
one of the most practical in arrangement, clear in treat- 
ment, and attractive in appearance. It is in every way 
worthy the reputation of its author and of the publishing 
house by which it is issued. Its leading feature is in 
the union of mental and written arithmetic, in each book 
of the series, by making each oral exercise prepare the 
way for the immediate solution of problems on the slate. 
The inductive method of teaching has been regarded 
throughout, the pupil being required from his solutions to 
deduce principles and state his own rules before reaching 
and memorizing those of the author. The mental prob- 
lems are sufficiently comprehensive and difficult to afford 
satisfactory drill in analysis ; and all problems, whether 



mental or written, are well chosen and seem carefully 
adapted to the current values, terms, forms, and usaga 
of American business. The sections treating of Percent- 
age, Ratio and Proportion, and Square and Cube Root art 
exhaustive, and in each the subject is admirably presented. 
The first and second books h^ve many appropriate illus* 
trations, those in connection with the tables of denomi- 
nate numbers being especially instructive. The series 
which, as its name indicates, is designed more particularly 
for graded schools, is characterized throughout by that 
practical common-sense which distinguishes its author. In 
its preparation, he knew the work to be done and did it: 

A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. A text- 
book for schools and colleges. By yohn S. Hart, LL. 
D., Principal Netst Jersey St. Norma/ School, Author 
of English Grammar, C^t. ^^o pp. linoo. Phi/add' 
phia: Eldredge & Brother. 187 1. 
This is the first text- book for 187 1 we have seen, and 
we are free to say that if the next year show many as 
good, it will be an era in school literature. On seeing 
the word " Composition ** in the title, the regret was felt 
that firiend Hart should be amongst those who attempt to 
impart a knowledge of the use of the language witbonc 
study of its fundamental principles; for such is the impos- 
sible purpose of many of (he ** Compositions" now in use. 
But ou looking at the table of *< contents," the discovery 
was at once made that science here is made to lead to and 
impart art, and that good old-fashioned rheto ic, as the 
highest road and department of grammar, is solely relied 
on to make the fine writer. We have neither time nor 
space to present the reader with a statement of the strong 
points of this admirable treatise and text book, nor to 
dwell further on its general merits. It must suffice to 
say, that it is the best work we have yet seen on the 
subject, and must, when properly used and studied, not 
only improve the style, but the power of thought of the 
student, for it is addressed to the judgment and nut to the 
memory. We cannot close this hasty notice, however, 
without directing the reader's attention to the chapter op 
Punctuation Recognizing, as the author evidently does, 
the full importance or punctuation marks in a very slightly 
inflected language like the English, in whiwh the posi- 
tion of the words and their direct force upon each other 
by propinquity, and not their terminal marks, decide 
their value and meaning in the sentence, — he has given 
a prominent-place and a full consideration to that branch 
of the subject. The " Dash,** we are glad to see, is here 
included as a legitimate and most expressive punctuation 
mark. We cannot too strongly commend the book 
to teachers, and that as much for their own use and im- 
provement as for introduction into their schools. b. 

A CoMPLETK Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By 
A. Schuyler, A. M,, Professor of Mathematics and 
Logic in Baldtoin University ; author of Higher Arith- 
metic and Principles of Logic. izmo., 368 P^*^' 
Cincinnati: Wilson Hinkle & Co. 1870. 
Independently of its other merits, the purpose of the 
author, — to produce a text-book of Algebra sufficiently 
elementary for beginners, while it shall be so full as to 
meet the wants of those who pursue the higher depart- 
ments of the science, — strikes us most favorably. In 
fact one of the evils of the age is the unnecessary mnld- 
plication of text- bocks, by the division of every Kience 
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into several grades, each requiring its own book, and 
therefore none complete in itself. Of course, in 
orthography, reading, &c., this is proper and necessary. 
But when the student attains sufficient maturity to deal 
with the higher sciences, there is not only no good reason 
for excluding from his text-book the higher branches of' 
the science ofwhich it treats, but there are the strongest 
arguments, from convenience and facility of reference 
back to first principles, for including the whole in one 
volume. In other and substantial qualities, the work 
will be found sound, concise, clear and well arranged. In 
mechanical execution it is also pleasant to the eye and 
extremely well adapted for class use. b. 

C. Sallusti Ckispi Catalina it Jugurtha. fVhh 

explanatory noteSf lexicon, &c. By George Stuart^ A. 

M.J Professor of the Latin Langua^re in the Central 

High School of Philadelphia. '^7.^ pages, small izmo. 

Pkila. : Eldredge & Brother. 187 1. 

This is another addition to the excellent classical series 

of Chase & Stuart, as published by the Messrs. Eldredge. 

To us Sallust has always the appearance of an old friend, 

for it so happened that we first read his conspiracy of 

Cataline under better auspices and with more zest and 

enjoyment than any other portion of our Latin course. ' 

So much was this the case, in fact, that, induced by the 

interest thus excited, his Jurgurtf-a was also read, not as 

a school takk, but for the pleasure of it, and as one would 

now read a novel. Hence the fact that the " War" 

precedes the '* Conspiracy" in the work now before us, 



gives it even a stronger hold on our feelings. We have so 
often commended the volumes in this series, that we 
need only say of this one, that it is in all respects worthy 
of its place amongst them. In size, type, binding and 
appearance, it it not only compact, convenient and agree- 
able, but its text is purified According to the best author!* 
ties, its explanatory notes are full and satisfactory, and its 
added Lexicon is sufficient for the wants of the student. 
In a word, it is a beautiful as well as a pure and satisfac- 
tory classic. B. 

The Elxmknts of Natural Philosophy. By Sidney A. 
Norton, A. M. Three Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 
I lOTO., p. 458. Cincinnati : ff^ilson, Jlinkle (9* O, 
This work is the result of many years* experience in 
teaching this science. It is, therefore, a book for the 
class-room, containing such a selection of facts and prin- 
ciples embraced in the range of Natural Philosophy as 
seems best suited to the requirements of the pupil. The 
author says of it: '* Nothing has been introduced for the 
sake of its novelty, nor have cardinal principles been 
emitted because a former generation of pupils studied 
them." He has, nevertheless, presented everything new 
that he regards as useful or important. Some fourteen 
pages of problems, enforcing the principles of Physics, 
are given in the Appendix. These must be of great 
value both to teacher and pupil. The profuse illustra- 
tions, clearness of statement in the text, and excellent 
style in which the book is issued, make it still more de- 
sirable as a text book on this branch of study. 
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The undersigned wishing to increase the already 
eMvrakened interest in the subject of penmanship, proposes 
to award a handsome gold medal to the person making 
the greatest improvement. 

Le^ each teacher of a county select that pupiPs speci- 
mens of penmanship which indicate the greatest im- 
provement, and forward the same to a committee, whose 
duty it shall be to examine and select the one showing the 
most satisfactory results. Then, let this specimen be 
jcnt to the County Superintendent, who will see that the 
same be forwarded to the undersigned before March ist, 
1871. 

In order to make a just decision, the length of time the 
pnpil practiced, and his agCy should be specified. 

We ask County Superintendents, Directors, Teachers, 
and firiends of education generally to lend us their aid in 
our efforts to improve an art that is not only valuable to 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of our 
country, but to the iv hole people, J. V. Montgomery. 

Millers'ville, 1 870. 

Centre. — The County Normal Institute at Rebers- 
burg, is very successful, upward of a hundred teachers 
being in attendance. Mr. R. M. Magee, County Super- 
intendent, is assisted in conducting the school by Prof. 
H. Meyer and Rev. W. G. Engle. It is a fact worthy 
of mention that during the late vacation nearly all of the 
aoo teachers in this county who were able to do so, were 
attending school somewhere. The Normal will close its 
summer term October 4th, with a reunion of the societies. 
A feature of the school this year has been a course of 
weekly lectures by gentlemen from abroad. The Penn 
Hall, Boalsburg, and Bellefonte academies are well at- 
tended this season. 

LkbanoN. — The corner-stone of the Lindley Murray 
school bvilding in the borough of Lebanon was laid August 



24th, and the exercises of the occasion were of more than 
ordinary interest. The procession comprised the teachers 
and pupils of the public schools and all the beneficiary 
and other societies, eight or ten in number. The Cere- 
monies of laying the corner-stone were conducted by the 
officers of Grand Lodge A. Y. M., of Pennjylvania, 
assisted by those of the Mt. Lebanon Masonl^c Lo<!geNo. 
226. An appropriate address was delivered by the 
Deputy State Superintendent, Henry Houck, esq., for- 
merly Superintendent of Lebanon county. 

LxHiCH. — The Board of Controllers of Allen town have 
advertised for proposals for the erection of a new school 
building in the Sixth Ward, similar to the one completed 
in the Fifth Ward last year. The new bo'i Iding will be 
o'f stone, three stories high, with four Urge class-rooms 
on each floor In addition to these there will be four 
rooms for recitation purposes on the second and third 
floors in the wings of the building — each two separated 
by glass partitions. On the first floor, in addition to the 
class-rooms, there will be tv/o rooms to be used as com- 
mittee rooms or for recitations, as may be desired The 
main building is 100x75 ft., with stair wings at each end 
14x52 ft., with two pairs of stairs in each wing, and pro- 
jections front and rear for recitation rooms 13x43^ ft., 
thus making the extreme length and width 128x101 ft. 
This building will be erected under the general superin- 
tendence of J. C Sidney, architect, of Philadelphia. 
One of the buildings in the Second Ward, and that in 
the Third are being remodeled so as to make them sub- 
stantially new buildings. The Fourth Ward building 
will be raised by placing on it a third story. May this 
progressive spirit continue. A good man, Mr. C. M. 
Runk, continues, we believe, to be chairman of the Board 
of Controllers. 

National Associations. — ^The meetings of the Na- 
tional Associations, held at Cleveland the third week of 
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August, were eminently successful. Owing to unsatis- 
factory railroad arrangements, the attendance was not as 
large as at Trenton last year, but still twenty -six States 
were represented by over five hundred delegates. The 
Normal Association, which met on Monday and Tues- 
day, was more largely attended than at any previous meet- 
ing, and the topics considered, including the principles 
and claims of object teaching, were of great practical im- 
portance. President Ogden deseives special credit for 
this result. The proceedings of the National Teachers* 
Association were also very interesting and important, and 
their influence upon the educational work of the country 
will be salutary. The most important act of the session 
was the consolidation of the three National Associations 
into one, with four sections for the separate consideration 
of topics which may not be of general interest. Hon. J. 
L. Pickard, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chi- 
cago, was elected President — a most excellent choice. 
We can only add this month that the success of the 
Cleveland meeting was largely due to the energy, devo- 
tion, and bard work of President Hagar. He spared 
neither time nor expense in making the arrangements, 
and he presided with admirable tact and judgment. — Ohio 
Ed, Monthly. 

Educational Pbogriss or the Freedmbn. — Gen. 
Howard is closing out the afiairs of the Freedmcn*s 
Bureau, of which only the Educational Department now 
remains. During the last half year there have been 
1,677 schools, with 3,633 teachers, and 149,589 
scholara; 33,121 of these pay their own tuition; only 
6,887 were free before the war. The educational ad- 
vance already made is shown by the fact that during this 
year, 1,198 of these teachers were colored and 1,368 
white. Three years ago the white teachen were in the 
proportion of two to one. The expenses of the Bureau 
for educational purposes during the six months have been 
^*3^»339» while the expenses met by the Freedmen 
themselves, or by the benevolent societies of the North, 
have been Sii7,583,showing that for every dollar spent 
by the nation another dollar has been spent by private 
individuals. There have also been 1,561 Sabbath- 
schools among the blacks, with 6,007 teachers and 
13,150 scholars. 

Music in Boston Schools. — Boston provides for in- 
struction in music in her schools in a very liberal manner. 
Mr. Julius Eichberg has been appointed supervisor of mu- 
sical instruction at a salary of $3,300; J. B Shorland, 
instructor of the first class in the grammar schools, at a 
salary of $3,000; H. S. Alexander, in the second class, 
at a salary of $1,000; H. E. Holt, in the lower classes, 
at a salary of $1,500 ; L. W. Mason, in the primary 
schools, at a salary of $1,500 ; and Hiram Wilde, in 
the district of Dorchester, at a salary of $1,000. Those 
who receive $1,000 salary devote four-fifths of the time 
the schools are in session to teaching ; the others, the 
whole of the time. 

Anotheb Noble Bb(^uest.— Mr. John Simmons, of 
Boston, who died about two weeks ago, left the large sum 
of $1,400,000 for the establishment of "an institution 
to be called the Simmons Female College, for the purpose 
of teaching medicine, music, drawing, designing, tele- 
graphy, and other branches of art, science, and industry 
best calculated to enable scholars to acquire an indepen- 
dent livelihood.** This sum, represented by very valu- 
able store property in the city, is " to be held as a perma- 
nent trust fund, not to be reduced or impaired, and only 
the^ net rent and income thereof to be applied from time 
to time to the support of said college, and to the payment 
of its current expenses. When the rents and income on 



the property to be devoted to the college shall, with do- 
nations, if any, amount to $500,000, that amonnt is to 
be expended m the discretion of the trustees in the par- 
chase of land and in suitable buildings and structures 
thereon for the college, and for furniture, apparatus. Sec. 
This expenditure may be commenced by the trustees as 
soon as the accumulations reach $300,000.** Mr. Sim- 
mons was about 67 years of age, and was one of Boston *a 
most successful clothing merchants. He gave largely 
but quietly to charities, invested large sums in real estate, 
and owned many fine buildings, which are ornaments to 
the citv. 

Bureau or Education. — It is finally settled that after 
the end of June, Commissioner Eaton shall have a salary 
of $3,000; one clerk at $1,800, one at $1,600, one at 
$1,400 ; and $6,700 for messenger, library, reports, etc. 
The bureau has compiled a statement from the statistics 
of the last census, which shows the condition of the vot- 
ing population of each State in regard to their ability to 
read and write, and the additions to each class by the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. The tables show a fisarful mass of 
ignorance in many sections, particularly in the South, 
'i'hey also show that postal receipts, new inventions, and 
internal revenue receipts, all decrease in direct proportion 
to the increase of the number of illiterate. — Alau, Teacbc, 

West Virginia. — The State Normal School at Mar- 
shall College, located in Cabell county, has been in ope- 
ration for two years, and on the 14th of June sent out 
its first class of graduates— one lady and three gentlemen. 
These are the first normal graduates in the State. The 
friends of the school have labored against difficulties and 
discouragements peculiar to the present disordered condi- 
tion of Southern society, but having zealously persevered, 
they have now the satisfaction of seeing the institution 
prospering beyond their hopes, and doing a work of which 
they may well be proud. Its prospects are gratifying in 
the highest degree. The new building now occupied is a 
credit to those who devised the means of its erection, and 
to ihose who planned the work. Since its organization 
as a Normal School it has been under the care of Prof. S. 
R. Thompson, formerly of Pennsylvania. 

A CAPTIOUS individual in Wheeling, W. Va., actually 
finds fault with the school officers of that place for 
granting a first-class teacher's certificate to a man who 
spells Cicero with an x ; converts another old Roman's 
name into a Cat-line ; disguises La Fayette as La Fatte ; 
spells Montgomery with ilf r., veins with an a ,* ends xrrai- 
ack with an rV, and takes other liberties with common 
English words ; whose history avers that Homer was an 
old Roman poet, and that the Athenians were the first 
maritime nation ; and whose chemistry and astronomy 
are equally original and praiseworthy. In his examina- 
tion " no two successive answers were in all respects cor- 
rect,** and yet his certificate was for the highest grade. 
If that is the custom with Wh«%ling examiners, their 
town will soon be overrun by dubiously educated aspi- 
rants to the chair pedagogic. — Christian Union, 

Rus8iA.^-The spirit of advancement is taking hold of 
the people of Russia in a way that would do honor to the 
most enterprising of the Anglo-Saxon race. The working- 
men of St. Petersburg, to the number of four hundred, are 
attending night schools, which aflR>rd good educational, 
advantages. The women, too, are taking a front rank 
in their desire for useful knowledge. In Hflis, the lec- 
ture halls are opened to them, and in St. Petersburg 
fiemale lecturers have appeared, while in Kazrr, a lady 
lawyer has pleaded a cause. In the government tele- 
graph offices, 165 young girls have been employed, and 
have given the fullest satisfaction. 
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Among the recent important bequests and subscriptions 
to educational institutions are $30,000 to Vassar College 
for the endowment of a professorship of natural history; 
$60,000 to Cornell University for the erection of a me- 
chanics' workshop; $45,000 to Colby University (Me.) 
for a building for the cabinet and laboratory. Hamilton 



College has recently been favored with two bequests of 
$30,oco each. Princeton received $140,000 during 
the past year, and it is now reported that some one as 
modest as benevolent has given her $100,000 more. 
Orterbein University received $49,000 last year, and 
Ripon College $20,000. 
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Department or Common Schools, ^ 
Harrisburg, September, 1870. / 

Second Annual Report of the Board of Education of the 
City of Petersburg, Va., 1869-70. 

Catalogue of the Iowa State University for the year 1869- 
1870. 

Journal of Education, St. Louis, July and August, 1870. 

Journal De L*Instruction Publique, Quebec, Junt, 1870. 

Catalogue of the Pennsylvania State Normal School of 
the Second District, MiUersville, Lancaster county, 
1869-70. 

Common School Law of the Territory of Colorado, 1870. 

Eighth Annual Circular and Catalogue of the Bellevue 
Ladies* Seminary, 1 870-^7 1.. 

Report to the 41st Congress, id Session, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in reference to Gen. 
O. O. Howard. July 13, 1870. 

Journal of Education, Toronto. July and August, 1870. 

Ninth Semi-annual Report on Schools for Freedmen. 
January i, 1870. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Official School 
Magazine of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. July 
and August, 1870. 

Fourth Annual Catalogue of the Southwestern Normal 
College. Jttne, 1870. 

The Preparation of Ameiican Youth for College. Read 
before the Pennsylvania State Teachers* Association at 
Lancaster, Aug. 9, 1870, by J. H. Shumaker, Ph. D. 

Circular of Brainard Institute, Cranberry, New Jersey. 

Annual Report of the Board of Education and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of New Hampshire. 
June, 1870. 

Catalogue and Circular of Salem Collegiate Institute, 
Saleni^, N. J., 1869-70. 

Porter and Hammond^s System of Business Penman- 
ship 

Second Annual Meeting of the Pittsburgh Teachera* In- 
stitute, Aug. a9-Sept'. a, 1870. 

Catalogue of the English and Classical High School, 
Providence, R. I., 1870. 

Rules and Regulations of the Union Graded School of 
Troy, Pa., 1870. 

Illustrated Educational Bulletin, devoted to a Unilbrm 
National Standard in Text Books and Methods of 
Teaching. New York, 187 . 

Kansas School Laws, 1870. 

Michigan School Report, 1869. 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools 
of Rhode Island, 1869. 

An Act to Establish and Maintain a Uniform System of 
Public Free Schools in Virginia, July 11, 1876. 

Steiger*! Literarische Monatsbericht. New York, 1870. 

The Educational Reporter. New York, Sept., 1870. 

Circular of Hallowell Select High School, Philadelphia. 

The Book Buyer. New York, August, 1870. 



The Illinois Teacher, Peoria, Illinois, August, 1870. 
The Educator, Williamsport, Pa., June and July, 18701 
Journal of Education, Quebec, July and August, 1870. 
Catalogue of Howard University, D. C, i869-*70. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, August, 1870. 



PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



NO. i 



NAMES. 



RESIDENCE. 



641 Kate E. Gwinn. 

64a Annie E. Comfort... . 

643 Phebe A. Rittenhouse 

644 Sadie B. Irwin 

645 Sadie B. Allen 

646 KateR. Rudisil 

647 S. B. Heiges 

648 EllaC. Fishel 

649 J. T. Crawford 

6501 Rebecca Welshans . . . 

651 Charles H. Fry 

652 Emanuel S. Smith... . 



Lewistown, Mifflin 
« 



653 
654 

655 
656 

657 

658 

659 

660 

661 

66a 

663 

664 

665 

666 



Lucy McKinnon 
Maggie A. McKinnon. 
J. F. Randabaugh . . . • 
J. H. Stevens 



V. Pardoe 

Hubley Albright 

J. P. Rohland. 

Maria F. Ackley 

Beckie J. Shearer. . . . 

Ellen P. Gilbert 

Emily E. Hall 

Wm. G. Fee 

Wm. M. Rapsher. . . . 
Anna Cadwallader... . 






York, 






York 
(« 

<( 

«< 

M 



Logansville, '< 

York « 
(( « 

Somerset, Somertet 

Martinsburg, Blair 

Lewisburg, Union 
<( it 

Parryville, Carbon 
Allegheny City, Allegheny <^ 
Lewistown, Mifflin 
Buckingham, Bucks 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Millsboro*, Washington, 
Lchighton, Carbon 
Lahaska, Bucks 



CO 

« 

« 

u 

<( 

<( 

u 

u 

« 

u 

u 

« 

it 

u 

t€ 
(i 






SCHOOL LAWS. 



The first copies of the new edition of 
School Laws have just been received from the 
State printer. Packages containing from teh 
to fifty copies each will be sent at once to each 
Superintendent by express. They will be 
directed to the nearest express station, and the 
expressage to that point will be paid, but be- 
yond it the transportation must be provided 
for by the Superintendents themselves. 

A full supply of the Laws will be forwarded 
to Superintendents in the annual boxes con- 
taining reports. Sec, sent out by the School 
Department. 

A single copy of the Laws will be sent to 
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any address upon a request being made to do 
.«o, accompanied with ten cents to pay postage, 

\ 

TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 



Teachers' Institutes have been attended since 
the passage of the law of 1867 in nearly all 
the counties of the State, and modes of con- 
ducting them have been carefully noted. In 
some counties they have been decidedly suc- 
cessful, in others a good degree of success has 
attended them, but it is unwise to conceal the 
fact that there are counties in which they have 
always been partial failures. Fully convinced 
that such Institutes may be everywhere made 
to do an immense amount of good, not only to 
teachers, but to whole communities, some sug- 
gestions will be presented in the hope of aiding 
the officers whose duty it is to call and conduct 
them. These suggestiojis are not the results 
of mere theorizing, but are deductions based 
upon wide experience. They have reference 

1. To the attendance. It is possible to se- 
cure the attendance of all, or nearly all the 
teachers of a county at the Annual [nstitute. 
What has been done in some counties can be 
done in all ; but to do it requires judicious ef- 
fort. The time of holding the Institute should 
be fixed months in advance, and at examina- 
tions and visitations the superintendent should 
urge teachers, directors, and citizens to attend. 
There is nothing so elective in such matters as a 
personal request. Circulars sent to each teacher 
and to each board of directors have a good ef- 
fect. The aid of the press can be readily se- 
cured. So certain do such kneans seem to be 
in securing a good attendance at an Institute, 
that little is risked in saying that where an offi- 
cer fails to bring out at least two-thirds of all 
his teachers, it is his own fault. 

2. To the management. System is as indis- 
pensable in the management of an institute as 
it is in the management of a school. From 
the first hour the superintendent should know 
what to do and how and when to do it. Business, 
instruction, entertainment, should each be allot- 
ted its appropriate time. It should be seen 
that those appointed to conduct the exercise sare 
on hand when wanted, or that substitutes are 
provided for them. There are men enough inside 
and outside of the teacher's profession in every 
county in this State able to conduct all the ex- 
ercises of a first-class Institute, and it is the su- 
perintendent's business to find and utilize them. 
And, besides, he can secure such help as he 
feels in need of from abroad. Bet:er transact 
the business awkwardly than to lose time in 
transacting it; better put up with poor instruc- 
tion than to allow the Institute to become im- 



patient or grow cold on account of hesitation 
and delays. 

3. To the instruction. The best kind of 
instruction for an Institute is without question 
that called drills, A drill is not a lecture, nor 
is it a recitation — it is both combined. An 
instructor who conducts a drill must have cer- 
tain definite points fixed in his mind which he 
desires to impress upon his class, and then pro- 
ceed to do it partly by telling them what he 
wants them to know, and partly by leading 
them to find it out for themselves. The most 
effective drill has the form of a conversation, 
the instructor being the chief talker. Every 
Teachers' Institute should have its regular, sys- 
tematic drills on those subjects connected with 
the branches taught in our schools and with 
the methods of teaching upon which the 
superintendent thinks the teachers most need 
knowledge. This matter should not be left to 
chance, but every drill should have its special 
purpose. Mere loose, ill-directed instruction 
does little good in an Institute or anywhere. 
Every exercise should be productive of fruit. 

But while the instruction at an Institute 
should consist mainly of the drill, it is well, in 
order to vary the exercises and adapt them to 
all tastes; to have discussions, lectures, essays, 
etc. In providing for these, if the Superin- 
tendent is a man of tact, he will call to his aid 
all the available talent of his county. 

4. To Directors^ Day, Directors should be 
made welcome at the Institute at all times, but 
the practice of having a day or a ha If- day set 
apart especially for them, is found to work so 
well that it is likely to become general. There 
are thousands of directors in the State who 
would do more for the schools if they knew bet- 
ter how to do it. This class of men will be pre- 
sent at the Institute on Directors' Day. Some 
preparation must be made to instruct and en- 
tertain them. Some one should be appointed 
to address them ; questions in which they feel 
an interest should be presented to them for dis- 
cussion, and every facility should be given 
them for a full and free expression of opinion. 
A special programme for Directors' Day should 
be placed in the hands of the different boards 
some weeks before the time o^ holding the In- 
stitute. 

5. To Entertainment, Spelling, reading, music, 
elocutionary exercises, etc., at an Institute par- 
take mostly of the character of entertainments. 
They are allowable, but certainly should not 
consume much time. An Institute meets for 
zoorkfTiOi for play. If an Institute is permitted 
to indulge to an extreme in such entertain- 
ments, it may lose its taste for weightier mat- 
ters. It is not going too far to say that this 
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has been the case in some counties. There 
are teachers who seem to think thev attend In- 
tsitutes to listen to musical performances, to 
enjoy the excitement of a spelling match, or 
to be amused by the rhetorical displays of 
some smart elocutionist. This is all wrong. 
Let the hard work be done first* and then, 
such entertainments may be in place. 

These suggestions are deemed proper at this 
time as we are about entering upon the season 
of Institutes. Let all effort be made to have 
che Institutes of 1870-71, the very fullest and 
best ever held in the State. 



CALLS FOR INSTITUTES. 



Bradford, 



€€ 



Bucks, 

Clearfield, 

Berks, 

Chester, 

Warren, 

Delaware, 

Sullivan, 

Cumberland, * 

Lycoming, 

Juniata, 

Clinton, 

Lehigh, 

Washington, 

Greene, 

Cambria, 



Oct. 






Nov. 

c< 



Granville Cen't., Sept. 

Towanda, 

Lekaysuth, 

Doylestown, 

Clearfield, 

Reading, 

West Chc:»ter, 

Youngsville, 

Media, 

Dushore, 

Carlisle, 

Williamsport, 

MifHintown, 

Lock Haven, 

Allentown, 

Washington, 

Wayncsburg, 

Johnstown, 



19th. 

26th. 

3rd. 

17th. 



(< 



24th. 

3>8t. 
1st. 

7th. 



c« 



cc 



«< 






Dec. 



2 1 St. 

29th. 
19th. 



<( 



<€ 



€( 



26th. 



cr 



INSTITUTE LECTURERS. 



Hon. E. E. White, late Superintendent of 
schools in the State of Ohio, and now editor 
of the Obio Educational Monthly^ has consented 
to attend a few Institutes in this State, if invi- 
ted to do so at an early day. It is scarcely 
necessary to say to the teachers of Pennsylva- 
nia that Mr. White is one of the leading edu- 
cational men of the nation, and enjoys a widely 
extended reputation as an Institute instructor. 
His address is Columbus, Ohio, and his charges 
$100 per week and expenses. 

John G. Moore, Esq., a very successful 
teacher of the city of Philadelphia, has made 
arrangements to attend a limited number of in- 
stitutes. Mr. Moore is prepared to deliver a 
scries of experimental lectures upon element- 
ary science, and to illustrate them with suita- 
ble apparatus. Teachers need this kind of In- 
struction and Mr. Moore is fully competent to 
give it. For terms address him at No. 540 
North 13th St., Philadelphia. 



DISTRICT REPORTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES. 



3- 
4' 
5- 
5 



7th. 

8th. 
15th. 
i8th. 



<c 



It 



4€ 



2 I St. 

26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 



<c 



According to promise made in the May 
number of the School Journal^ we publish be- 
low a list of the counties whose annual reports 
and certificates have all been received. Also 
the date when the counties became full — show- 
ing the degree of promptness evinced by the 
various school officers throughout the State. 
The list will be continued. Hearty thanks to all 
prompt officers. 

1. Lebanon , June 22nd. 

2. Mifflin July 

Carbon *' 

York " 

Blair " 

Beaver *' 

6. Juniata " 

7. Chester *' 

8. Bradford *' 

9. Snyder 

0. Pike 

1. Fulton Aug. 2nd. 

1. Bedford *' 

2. Jefferson.. ** 

2. Lawrence ** 

3. Clinton ** 

Westmoreland ** 

Northampton 

Perry 

Berks 

6. Montour *' 

7. Bucks 

8. Montgomery 

8. Columbia * 

8. Huntingdon 

9. Indiana Sept. 

9. Franklin 

Somerset ' 

Dauphin 4 

Cumberland ** 

Sullivan 

Adams " 

Lycoming '• 

Monroe *' 

Potter " 

Union " 



8th. 



(( 



3- 

4- 

5. 
6. 



<« 



€t 



4< 



t€ 



t€ 



tt 



<t 



1 2th. 

17th. 

22nd. 



t€ 



24th. 
29th. 



it 



ii 



20. 

21. 
21. 
22. 
22. 

23- 

23- 
24. 

25. 



1st. 

it 

2nd. 

5th. 
tt 

6th. 



<( 



tt 



tt 



7th. 



tt 



8th. 
13th. 



DEPARTMENT HELP AT INSTL 

TUTES. 



It is the intention of the Department to ren- 
der all the assistance possible at the forthcom- 
ing Institutes. The Superintendent, the Dep- 
uty Superintendent, and the several clerks will 
devote every spare day during the whole sea- 
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son to this important worlc. No one con- 
nected with the Department will receive any 
compensation, either for services or traveling 
expenses. It will be expected^ however^ that in 
all eases provision will be made for their entet - 
tainment while in aetual attendance at an Insti- 
tute. The small amount allowed by the State 
for traveling expenses will not cover expenses 
of this kind. 



ATTENDANCE AT TEACHERS' IN- 
STITUTES FOR 1870 AS COM- 
PARED WITH THAT 
OF 1869. 



1 870. 1 869. 
Number of actual members, 11,210 11,381. 
Average number 7>9'3 8,216. 

Largest number of specta- 
tors present at any one time, 28,274 28,230. 
Average number, 12,667 12,758. 

In nearly all the items above given the fig- 
ures for both years are about the same. In the 
first item there is a decrease of 171. This is 
a small falling off when we consider that many 
of the county superintendents had just been 
commissioned when the Institutes were called, 
and qot being acquainted with the teachers or 
directors of the county, and not having time to 
operate effectively, they labored under many 
disadvantages. The same impediments will 
not be in the way the present year. 



STATISTICAL TABLE. 



The statistical table, presented herewith, 
made up from the monthly reports of County 
Superintendents, is well worthy of attention. 
It is a complete summary of the work done by 
these officers in their several counties, and as 
such has an interest for directors and citizens. 

In order that a comparison may be made be- 
tween this table and that of last year, the totals 
for 1869 are given in connection with the to- ' 
uls for the present year. The comparison 
must give satisfaction. It shows in the most 
emphatic way that the superintendents now in 
office are a corps of working men. They have 
done more in the first year of their term than 
any body of superintendents ever did before in 
the same time. Marchons! 



ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR JULY 

AND AUGUST. 



\ Adams. — Thirteen public examinations held, 
attended by 60 directors and 570 visitors. 



The classes examined were of higher grade 
than heretofore ; of 54 applicants, but one was 
rejected. These examinations were for those 
districts having the longest terms and highest 
salaries. In connection with the examinations 
the Superintendent made sixteen addresses. 

Beaver. — The Harmony non-accepting dis- 
trict was noticed in a late number of the Jour- 
nal. As to this the Superintendent says : '*The 
Department was quite right in expressing the 
opinion that this district should be regarded as 
an * exceptional one.' The attempt, however, 
was made through Henry Hice, Esq., the legal 
adviser of the Economies, to have them ac- 
cept the system, if for nothing more than to 
take away the reproach of having a district in 
the county seemingly hostile to the school sys- 
tem. The matter is still under advisement 
It is said there are no citizens in the county 
more favorable to schools, or more substantial 
supporters of them than the members of this 
society. 

Bedford. — In the county normal school, 97 
teachers are in attendance, and many of these 
are among the best in the county. 

Blair. — The regular examinations for the 
present school year closed Sept. ist. The 
average grade of certificates granted shows 
marked improvement over last year.- Those 
holding certificates of low grade, who made no 
perceptible improvement since last year, were 
rejected. The examinations were largely at- 
tended. 

Bucks. — The townships manifested a greater 
interest in the examinations this year than the 
boroughs. Many school houses are being re- 
paired, while in some districts new and com- 
modious buildings are being erected; While 
there is yet very much to be done, the general 
condition of school affiiirs in the county is 
quite promising. 

Butler. — Improvement in the qualifications 
of applicants for certificates is noticeable. 
Though the standard is raised, there are fewer 
rejections. 

Cameron. — Enterprise independent district 
has engaged a " live teacher" at $60 per month 
for a term of eight months. Grove is build- 
ing a new house in place of the one destroyed 
by fire last year. If the plans which have been 
adopted for building it be faithfully carried out 
it will be a decided improvement. The schools 
at Lumber and Sterling Run, in Lumber town- 
ship, had a better attendance for the summer 
term than any others in the county. Percent- 
age of attendance of the former, 92 ; of the 
latter, 89. 

Centre. — A large proportion of the teachers 
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of the county have been attending a lo \^eeks 
session of the Noimal Institute. Quite a num- 
ber of school houses are being built this sum- 
mer. 

Chester. — The examinations were well at- 
tended by patrons and citizens. In almost 
every case the house was insufficient to accom- 
modate all present. At most of the examina- 
tions the superintendent made a short address 
in regard to the local and general aspects of 
educational advancement. The importance of 
higher education in public schools is fast gain- 
ing ground, and several districts are making 
preparation to accommodate the people with 
graded schools. Summer examinations closed. 
Many of our teachers have shown a fair degree 
of advancement during the year, but some have 
not had ambition enough to improve upon their 
former numbers. The following districts will 
«rcct new houses during the present summer: 
West Bradford, West Fallowfield, Franklin, 
Kennett, West Nantmeal, East Nottingham, 
New Garden, Sadsbury, (2) ; Schuylkill, East 
Vincent and West Whiteland, Pocopson and 
Sadsbury are also remodeling two old houses. 
South Coventry, East Goshen, and 'several 
other districts arc refurnishing some of their 
houses with the best styles of school furniture. 

Clarion. — The directors of the Mill Creek 
district have extended the school term to six 
months. A series of educational meetings will 
be held during the fall and winter. 

Franklin. — The present superintendent has 
thus far renewed the professional certificates 
granted by his predecessor, unless directors 
have desired a re-examination. Many appli- 
cants are ** new recruits," but, as a general 
thing, they are young men of great promise, 
and in all probability will succeed well as 
teachers. Whilst many of the directors in the 
county are men who labor earnestly for the 
welfare of our schools, yet it is to be regretted 
that in some sections men are elected whose 
highest ambition is to reduce teachers* wages, 
and shorten the school term. It is the wish 
of all friends of our public Schools that the 
coming legislature will at least increase the 
minimum school term to six months. Surely 
no matter of greater moment could engage the 
attention of our legislators than the welfare of 
the rising generation, the future hope of our 
country. 

Jefferson. — Forty-eight schools were in ses- 
sion during the summer. Most of them were 
visited by the Superintendent, and found to be 
in a prosperous condition. More interest is 
manifested in the erection of good school 
houses this year than in former years. Young 
districttakes the lead in the erection of three 



fine houses. There is one new house in each 
of the following districts: Perry, Rose, Mc 
Calmont, Gaskill, Beaver, Pine Creek, Heath 

and Snyder. 

Juniata. — The examinations thus far have 
not afforded enough teachers to fill the schools. 
In districts containing 39 schools, 27 teachers 
have been commissioned to teach, and still the 
qualifications of teachers have fallen below 
what was expected. 

Lawrence.— Examinations were well at 
tended by directors, 39 were present, and 90 
other visitors. Fewer teachers than usual were 
examined this fall. An improvement was 
noticed in many teachers since last examination. 
They have caught the right spirit and seem 
improving every opportunity, 

Lycoming. — The schools of Jersey Shor6 
have commenced an eight months' term. The 
directors have decided in favor of a district in- 
stitute, and increased the salary of first-grade 
teachers from $65 to $75 per month. Great 
progress is also being made in Armstrong dis- 
trict. Three years ago school houses were in 
a dilapidated condition and the schools taught 
by poor teachers at low wages ; the majority 
of the directors were indifferent to the welfare 
of the schools, and no attempt was made as to 
uniformity of text books. This state of things 
has been very favorably changed. Two sub- 
stantial and commodious brick buildings have 
been erected ; one whh two large school-rooms, 
is just being completed ; the others have been 
repaired and much improved ; the school term 
has been extended ; a uniformity of text books 
has been established and the best teachers that 
can be had are employed at increased salaries. 

Northampton. — Examinations are progress- 
ing under favorable auspices. Teachers are 
better qualified than last year. Salaries are 
being increased in many districts, and terms 
lengthened in some. Independent district of 
L. M. Bethel, with two schools, has increased 
the term from six to ten months, and raised 
the salary from forty to fifty dollars per month. 

Pike. — The directors of Lackawaxen are 
erecting a first-class school house, which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest in the 
county. 

Schuylkill. — Mahanoy township has adopt- 
ed and is now trying the district superintend- 
ency. A thorough and practical teacher has 
been elected to fill this new position at a salary 
of 875 per month. His duty is to visit all the 
schools, 26 in number, twice a month and re- 
port their condition monthly to the Board, to 
lead the district institute, and perform sucll 
other duties as the Board may direct. He is 
required, when visiting schools, to systematize 
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the work of the teachers, examine all classes to 
ascertain the thoroughness of theinstfuction im- 
parted and the work done in the school be- 
tween visits. He is also required to make a 
monthly abstract of his report to the County 
Superintendent. Good results are expected 
from this branch of the superintendency. 

Somerset. — Of the 1 20 students in the pres- 
ent normal classes, some eighty will be en- 
gaged in teaching in the county during the 
coming term.' 



Venango. — Cranberry district has abolished 
the " boarding-round" system. 

Wayne. — Teachers are very scarce, and will 
continue so as long as the inducement offered is 
$12 per month and '' boarding round." 

York. — The borough of Hanover has in* 
creased the school term to ten months. The 
directors of York borough have established a 
first-class high school, of which Prof. Shell is 
principal. Glen Rock borough is building a 
school house to cost $7,000. 



♦ ♦ 



Selections from Exchanges. 



THE WORLD'S BIRTH-DAY— NO. HI. 



THE WORK OP THE FIRST DAY. 



** And the earth was without form, and void ; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep : and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters. And God 
said. Let there be light: and there was light. And 
God saw the lighr, and it was good : and God divided 
the light from the darkness. And God called the 
light Uay, and the darkness he called Night. And the 
evening and the morning were the first day." — Gen. 
i. a — 5. Job xxxviil. 4 — 7. 

We are told in the first verse of Genesis that 
God caused the heavens and the earth to spring 
from nothing, in the beginning. The holy 
Spirit of inspiration permits us as it were to 
take a brief glance at the whole wonderful 
universe which God created at first, and then 
immediately brings us back to this earth, the 
spot which has the deepest interest for us. 

In the wonderful story which follows in this 
chapter, we hear no more of all the far distant 
worlds spoken of in the last lesson — of all the 
suns and planets, clusters of stars and nebulae 
which are studded over the immensity of the 
heavens. Why should any more be told us 
about them ? The object of this holy book is 
oot to teach us astronomy, or to make known 
to us the history of the angels. No ; it is 
written to tell us of the great work of grace — 
of redemption — of the eternal reign of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, after merely noticing 
the creation of all the universe by God, we 
are recalled at once, in the second verse, to the 
history of our earth alone, and we are told in 
what a state of darkness and confusion it was 
plunged before it was formed by the six days' 
work into a fit habitation for man : 

** And the earth was without form, and void j 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep." 

It was said, when explaining these words in 
the first verse, " In the beginning," that no 



human being knows how long ago that time was* 
We know that it was very long ago, — perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of millions of years ; wc 
cannot tell, for the Bible has not told us. But 
you may ask, can we not find out how long ago 
it is since the time that is mentioned in the 
second verse, when *^ the earth was without 
form, and void ; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep," and when God began on our 
earth his great six days' work ? 

To this question we must still answer as wc 
did before, we cannot tell, no man knows, for 
the Bible has not told us ; but it may very 
probably be ten millions or ten hundred mil- 
lions of years ago. IVe do not know. Two 
things only we know certainly about this, and 
these are : First, That it is about six thous- 
and years ago since the sixth day's work of the 
creation ended, and the first man appeared on 
the earth. Second, We know that before this 
time, long before God had created man, he had 
created the angels, since we find that there were 
good and bad angels at the time when man fell. 
We know, therefore, that these angels must 
before then have had their time of trial ; — that 
some of them had persevered in obedience and 
kept their first estate ; and that others, on the 
contrary, had fallen, as the Apostle Jude tells 
us that " the angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, 
until the judgment of the great day " (Jude 6)» 
All this had taken place before the fall of Adam, 
therefore we see that the creation of the angels 
must have taken place long before the creation 
of man. The angels rejoiced in the wonderful 
work of God in creating the world, long before 
there was any man formed. *' Where wast 
thou," the Lord says to Job, '* when I laid the 
foundations of the earth ?" (that is, the crust 
of the earth.) '* Who laid the corner-stone 
thereof, when the morning stars sang together^ 
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and all the sons of God shouted for joy ?" 
(Job 38 : 4-7.) 

We see, therefore, that according 'to the 
Scripture account of the creation, we must sup- 
pose that between the first verse and the second 
a long time passed — how long cannot be told. 

Le: us now go on to speak, not of the crea- 
tion of the. earth, but of its new formation, or 
of the great six days' work. 

That you may be better able to understand 
the great truths of which we are now to speak, 
it may be well to recall clearly to your minds 
what we have already learned about the earth 
in our former lessons. 

What do the Scriptures say of its form ? 

That it is round (Isa. zl. 22). 

What does the Bible call its solid crust ? 

Earth (Gen. i. 10 ; and also Job zxzvii. 5,6). 

What does the Bible tell us of the interior 
of the earth ? 

That under it there is fire (Job xxviii. 5). 

When the Bible speaks of the globe of the 
earth, on what are we told it is hung? 

On nothing : ''He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing" (Job xxvi. 7\ 

On the other hand, when the Bible speaks 
to us of the crust of the earth by the name of 
*<earth," how strikingly it calls upon us to 
admire and wonder at the mysterious, un- 
known, astonishing way in which this thin 
crust, on which rest our seas, our rivers, and 
our high mountains, is yet fixed so securely 
on a sea of fire, of lava, and of melted rocks ! 

Read what is said of it in the Book of Job : 

''Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? declare, if thou hast under- 
standing. Who had laid the measures thereof, 
if thou knowest ? or who hath stretched the 
line upon it ? Whereupon are the foundations 
thereof fastened ? or who laid the corner-stone 
thereof?" 

What is the circumference of our globe ? 

Twenty-five thousand miles. 

How long does it take to make its annual 
journey round the sun ? 

A year of 365 days and a quarter, at the 
rate ot twenty miles in a second. 

Does it not at the same time turn round 
itself like a ball once in twenty-four hours ? 

Yes, and it moves at the rate of 1,000 miles 
in an hour at the Equator. 

So that if at this moment any of you were 
to be lifted up to a distance of six or eight 
miles above the spires of St. Peter's Church 
in Geneva — to a height two or three times 
higher than Mont Blanc — and then suppose 
that a strong hand kept you fixed there in 
its powerful grasp for twenty-four hours, what 
would you see ? 



First, you would see the three spires of St. 
Peter's passing quickly away under your feet ; 
then the Fort of I'EcIuse and the Lake of 
Nantua would be seen rushing toward the side, 
where you had seen the Lake of Lausanne and 
Vevey disappear, with the speed of fifteen miles 
in a minute. In less than six minutes you 
would see beneath you the city of Mftcon on 
the Sa6ne ; and in less than twenty minutes the 
town of La Rochelle and the great Atlantic 
Ocean would appear in sight. At' the end of 
three hours this vast ocean would have passed 
below you, and you would see the coasts of 
America and the great river St. Lawrence; 
then Quebec and the Canadian lakes ; then the 
Rocky Mountains and the country of the Mor- 
mons ; then, at the end of thirteen hours, you 
would see California and the great Pacific 
Ocean ; and at the end of seventeen hours you 
would see China and its capital city Pekin below 
your feet. At the end of twenty-three hours 
and a-half the Gulf of Venice, Trieste, and 
Upper Italy would pass under youi view ; and 
at last, half an hour later, you would find your- 
self again where you set out, — hovering over 
the spire of St. Peter's, the trees of St. Antoine, 
and the court of the Oratoire in Geneva. 

Perhaps some of you will find it difficult to 
believe that we are thus turning, and whirling, 
and traveling onward, day and night, without 
perceiving that we are moving. It may also 
be equally difficult to realize the truth that 
men are standing on their feet all round the 
round earth, some on one side, and some on 
the other. This very week I saw a little 
friend of mine, who was tormenting herself by 
puzzling about this ; and I soon satisfied her, 
by explaining to her that this world is a large 
magnet, and that the point of attraction in this 
large magnet must be always the centre of the 
magnet. To make her understand this better, 
I took a ball of sealing-wax to represent the 
earth, and, having nibbed it well upon mj 
sleeve, I made it a magnet. Then I placed 
little paper men all round this magnetic ball, 
some here, some there, some on one side, some 
on the other ; and I showed her, to her great 
astonishment, that this little imitation earth 
attracted (or drew to itself) all these tiny paper 
men, which clung to it, and seemed to stand 
upright on all sides of it, above and below. 

" Well, dear child," I said to her, " you see 
the way in which all the men in the world 
are drawn toward the earth, and kept upon it, 
on all sides of the round globe, whether in Bri- 
tain or in its antipodes. New Zealand, whether 
in Australia or Geneva." 

But now I must return to the verses for the 
day. Let us think What a state the world was 
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in at that far distant time. We shall find 
many interesting things to consider and explain 
in the work of the first day. 

•• Tbi earth was without jorm^ and void ;^^ or, 
aa*others translate th« words, ** The earth was 
still in disorder and solitude/' — that is to say, 
there were no distinct objects, and all in it was 
in confusion. There were no men, no animals, 
no birds, no fishes, no reptiles, nor even the 
smallest insect ; no trees, no plants, no fresh, 
green grass, no dry land, no sea, no air, no 
light. 

** Darkness was upon the face of the deep J** 

This yet unformed earth, so void and deso- 
late» had an abyss of waters all around it ; and, 
besides this mass of waters with which it was 
entirely covered, ic was wrapped in a thick 
cloud of the deepest darkness. There was then 
no light at all, — not even the feeble glimmer 
which we now see in our darkest nights. The 
mass of waters, boiling over the burning fire 
within, were changed into steam and hot 
vapor, which formed a thick mantle of dark 
clouds round the melting rocks and boiling 
oceans — night and chaos prevailed Over all the 
earth. 

Let us here remark something of great im- 
portance. See how admirable the Bible is, in 
revealing to men many things about the mys- 
terious creation of the world which were not 
otherwise known for ages afterwards ! Two 
facts are here revealed to us, which at first sight 
may appear incredible and almost contradictory, 
but which learned men, who at first, could 
scarcely believe them, have discovered, even to 
their own surprise, to be true, as they have 
studied more carefully and exactly the moun- 
tains and the crust of the earth. These two 
apparently incompatible facts are, that fire and 
water have united to form the crust of the earth. 
What two things could agree worse than fire and 
water ? Nevertheless, this is true. 

In the present day learned men are all agreed 
in acknowledging — i . That formerly the surface 
of the earth must all have been covered by the 
sea, and that for a long period ; and that many 
of the old rocks which form the crust of our 
globe have been composed of beds or layers of 
sand or mud, deposited at the bottom of a deep 
and wide sea. 2. That fire has been at work 
at the same time ; and that the greater number 
of our high mountains have been forced upwards 
by the fire upheaving the rocks as it burst from 
the burning depths within. 

Well, you see, in the secord verse of Gene- 
sis, that such was once really the state of the 
earth — water over and around the fire. This 
was clearly the case at that time of chaos. And 
you may also read in the second Epistle of St, 



Peter these two facts, brought out and explained 
in a remarkable manner; for he tells us — i. 
That the earth has been drawn out of the water, 
and that it subsists among the waters. (2 Peter 
iii. 5.) 2. That this same earth will one day 
be destroyed by fire. (2 Peter iii. 7.) You 
will hear afterwards, in the explanation which 
is to follow of the first events in the history of 
this world's creation, that many times since the 
first day these depths of waters, under which 
the fire burns, have again and again burst out, 
raised up by the force of the fire, and have 
overflowed various parts of the world. 

But let us go on with our subject. In order 
to finish the explanation of our four verses, I 
must try to answer these four questions : 

1. What is meant by these words, ** The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters ?" 

2. What are we 10 think of the light which 
God caused to appear on the first day ? *' God 
said. Let there be light ; and there was light." 

3. What are we to think about the sun ? 
Where was it during the first three days ? 

4. What are we to think of the evening and 
the morning of the first day ? and how long 
did this day last ? *' The evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day." 

To the first question I answer, that the Spirit 
of God which moved upon the face of the 
waters was the Holy Spirit, whose existence is 
thus made known to us in the very beginning 
of the Bible. The Holy Spirit united with the 
Father and Spn to create the world, as he still 
unites with them to save each soul — three 
glorious persons in one only God over all, 
blessed for ever. 

We are here taught that, although soon after, 
the plants, the animals, reptiles, birds, beasts, 
and man, with all the wonderful works of cre- 
ation, sprung from the earth and the waters, 
yet it was not the earth and the waters which 
produced them by any virtue or power in them, 
— it was the creating Spirit who prepared them 
and caused them to spring forth. How beauti- 
ful and significant is the expression, ** The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters." The Hebrew word translated 
" moved,** refers to the movement of the wings 
of a bird as it hovers over its nest. What more 
beautiful emblem could be found in all nature 
to signify the life-giving, creative power, than 
that of a bird hovering in silence over the life- 
less egg from which a beautiful and graceful 
creature will soon burst forth — bright and gay 
as the peacock, pure as the swan, dazzling our 
eyes with its beauty like the humming-bird, or 
charming our ears with sweet sounds like the 
nightingale ? It was on the first day of creation 
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that the Spirit, of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. He hovered in silence over the 
shapeless and desolate earth, which covered, 
with thick darkness, was rushing on without 
life, without light, without glory, — the Creator 
Spirit was preparing it to burst forth into 
beauty. 

But let us go on to the third verse : « God 
said^ Let there be light ; and there was light, ^^ 

God had but to speak a single word — ** Let 
there be light " — and light, the most beautiful 
of his ihaterial works, <* shone out of darkness," 
as St. Paul has said (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

" And God sato the light, that it was good?^ 

Before entering upon this subject, which is 
the answer to our second question, we must 
first try to answer the third. ** What are we 
to think about the sun during the first three 
days of creation ?" Did the sun exist before 
God created the light on the first day, or did 
he not then exist ? The answer is simple. 
We must suppose that he did exist, because he 
is a part of those heavens which God created 
" in the beginning." He was then as now a 
very powerful magnet, 1,300,000 times larger 
than our earth, which was probably turning 
round him as it does now, but turning in dark- 
ness — for all was yet dark. The sun was like 
an immense lamp still unlighted. He was 
lighted up only on the fourth day, and the moon 
also was lighted up by reflection from him — 
they then became " lights " ver. 14. And even 
now, although our sun is lighted up and has 
become a lights we mu t not fancy that he is all 
light. Nd^ he is a great, dark globe, as you 
may clearly see on some darlc days, even through 
the dazzhng brilliance of the. light with which 
he is surrounded. At certain times there are 
openings in the light, through which his dark 
nucleus may be seen, like a black kernel in a 
bright covering. These openings are called 
the " spots " in the sun. Learned men have 
even been able to discover that the dark nu- 
cleus weighs 3 55,000 times more than our earth. 

But you will ask, perhaps (and this brings 
me to our second question), whence came the 
light at first, if the sun were then only a dark 
globe ? Ah, dear children, have you not often 
seen that there can be both light and heat with- 
out the sun ? When you walk about the streets 
at night, or when you go into one of our large 
shops brilliantly lighted with gas, whence 
comes the light then ? It is not from the sun. 
He is hid behind the mountains and has disap- 
peared below the horizon. 

God can give light without the sun, and we 
must suppose that during the first three days 
of creation he had caused the light to come 
from other sources, as it was only on the fourth 



day that he commanded it togathcrjiroundthe 
surface .of this immense globe, round which our 
earth has never ceased to turn, and which God 
h^s, given us for our great " light. ^"^ 

Before concluding, I would entreat you ti> 
admire the account given by Moses of this 
wonderful creation. Nothing can show more 
clearly the divine inspiration of the Bible, for 
what merely human historian would have ever 
dreamed of telling us that the light appeared 
three periods before the sun ? Would any 
merely human historian have told us that trees^ 
plants, and herbs sprang up, grew, and bore 
fruit long bef >re the sun shone on the world ? 

Well, 1 must tell you further, that in our day 
all geologists and botanists, who examin: what 
is found in the coal mines (which are the re- 
mains of the forests of the old world), have 
discovered plants, trees, and seeds so gigantic, 
that all have agreed that these pines, palms, 
and giant ferns, are such as could not have 
grown under the light of our present sun, even 
in warm climates, and certainly not in the cli- 
mates where they are found, such as these are 
now. These trees, now turned into coal, the 
remains of the primeval world, have been found 
in the coldest countries — not only in England, 
but in Canada, .even at Baffin's Bay and under 
the snows of Melville Island, the coldest place 
in the world. These large trees require a great 
deal both of light and heat. All learned men 
who have examined these remains, even such as 
do not love the Bible, have yet agreed in saying 
that certainly there was once a time, long ago 
when these old forests grew, when there were 
light and heat upon the primeval earth different 
from the light and heat of our present sun. 
Honor, all honor, to the word of God, which 
told us this long before learned men found it 
out 1 

There is still one olher question to answer, 
on the subject of the fifth verse, and it is the 
fourth, — '• The evening and the morning were 
the first da;^,^^ 

What are we to think of this " evening f** 
How long did it last ? Was this " day " a day 
twenty-four hours in length ? Certainly not, 
since there were no great lights '' to divide the 
day from the night," — to be a sign and a meas- 
ure of the days (ver. 14). 

No one can tell how long that day lasted, — 
perhaps long ages. All that we know about it 
is, that it was a period of time which began by 
the night of chaos (when darkness covered the 
face of the deep) and ended when the light 
shone forth. 

The subject of the next lesson will be the 
6th, 7th, and 8th verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis. 
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THE PREPARATION OF AMERICAN 
YOUTH FOR COLLEGE. 



PROF. J. H. 8HUMAKER. 

The millennium has not yet come. It does 
not even appear to be near at hand. It will 
not come prematurely, and the world is far from 
being prepared for it. Of the twelve hundred 
millions that people our earth, less than one- 
fourth are Christianized — nearly one thousand 
millions are barbarous^or only partially civilized. 
But even among Christian nations, how fear- 
fully do Ignorance, and vice, and crime abound ! 
How many cries still go up from the oppressed, 
how many fettered souls are still sighing for re- 
lease! Groans, and tears, and blood scill mark 
almost tvzry page of the world's history. To- 
day, just as earnestly as of old, men are learning 
the arts of war, and devoting their energies to 
the manufacture of weapons of destruction. 
Brute force still holds its sway. And yet it 
shall not be thus always. A brighter day 
shall yet shine. The cloudless summer- 
time of God's sweet peace shall yet rule the 
world. 

And this glad time shall be ushered in, not 
by miracle, but by the aid of human instrumen- 
tality — by the training of mankind to such a 
point that war and violence, and wrong and 
cruelty shall forever cease. Already the na- 
tions of the earth are standing, as it were, on 
tip-toe, looking for the rising dawn of that mil- 
lenial day. India, China, Japan, Africa, and 
the isles of the ocean are all ready for the light 
of the Gospel to shine upon them — ready for 
the arts and sciences that have sprung up and 
grown so ^ondrously in the midst of Christian 
civilization. Close by their side stands Amer- 
ica, young, and fair, and strong, and beautiful. 
What part shall she have in the grand unfold- 
ing of God's plan for the recovery and restor- 
ation of an apostate world ? Shall she proudly 
and boastfully arrogate perfection for herself? 
Shall she insolently flaunt her flag in the face 
of the world, and start on a mad career of con- 
quest and self-glorification? Or, shall she, 
thankful for the manifold blessings of the past, 
and humble in view of her great responsibili- 
ties,. apply her mighty energies and illimitable 
resources to the elevation and ennoblifTg of the 
race? 



Mankind must be lifted out of all their igno- 
rance, and superstition, and degradation, and 
bestiality. They must be freed from pride^ 
and lust, and avarice, and selfishness, and from all 
their petty meannesses. They must be raised 
into that higher sphere of love to God and love 
to man which the blessed Gospel everywhere 
commends. 

This lifting men out of themselves up to a 
higher life — this giving them nobler views of 
their relations and duties — this helping them to- 
get the victory over all that is selfish, and low, 
and vile, and unlovely — this helping, them to- 
recover from the curse of their own apostacy, 
we conceive to be the true mission of America.. 
Freed, as she happily is, from the hoary fetters 
that shackle the decaying despotisms of Europe,, 
she can and ought to do a great work in elevat- 
ing and inspiring mankind. In the triumphal' 
march of Christian civilization she ought to lead' 
the van. And whilst she is busy with her iron,, 
and coal, and cotton, and gold, and silver, and 
copper, and grain, and lumber ; with her fac- 
tories, her workshops, her ships, and her com- 
merce ; with her railroads that span a conti- 
nent ; with her cables and wires that girdle the 
world ; and with all the ceaseless activities that 
make her so great and so strong, we would 
have her equally earnest in preparing her sons> 
and her daughters for the great work that lies be- 
fore them, and for the bright destiny that may 
be theirs. Whilst she carries her commerce, 
her arts, her sciences, and her literature into- 
all the world, we would have her feel that the 
true measure of her worth and greatness lies in 
the manhood of the nation — we would have her 
feel that her power will be estimated in the 
coming ages,, not by her material resources, but 
by the upward lift which she has given to hu- 
manity. She ought to stand in history forever 
as a radiant exhibition of what the Bible, free 
government, and popular education can do for 
man. 

Never in the history of the race have there 
been such splendid chances — such magnificent 
opportunities — as now, to do great things for 
God and for the world. And these opportu* 
nities are daily enlarging and multiplying. All 
nations, and peoples, and tongues are being 
brought together, mutually acting and reacting, 
upon each other ; and Christian men and women 
must either mold the thought of the world, and 
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<iirect its energies; or, they themselves must 
lapse with the uncounted multitudes of the 
East^ into a barbarism darker and sadder than 
that from which humanity has been so slowly 
emerging. It is no longer a time for elegant 
self-complacency to preside gracefully over it- 
self. Whilst Europe is annually pouring her 
hundreds of thousands upon our Eastern shores, 
and rapidly filling up the great valley of the 
Mississippi with a population that represents 
many of the vices and not many of the virtues 
of the old world ; and whilst China is filling 
up our Pacific coast and building her heathen 
temples there, backed up by the hoary pagan- 
ism and superstitions of thirty centuries, it is 
time for Americans to gird themselves for the 
solution of the mighty problems that must be 
solved in the not far distant future. When the 
j)opulation of this country shall have reached 
one hundred millions, as it will before all of 
us shall sleep in the dust bf the earth, what 
then shall be the character of our nation ? Shall 
it then even live ? Shall it then be free, pros- 
perous, happy. Christian ? Or, shall it be dis- 
tracted, disintegrated, decaying, dying — dead, 
as all other republics are to-day ? 

The answer to these questions depends 
'Jargely upon the kind of education the youth 
xjf this generation shall receive. Nothing short 
of an education that shall enable them to bring 
into full play all their faculties and powers 
-will meet the high requirements of the age in 
•which they shall be called to act. Every one 
>of them to whom it is possible ought to re- 
ceive the best education our colleges can give, 
preparatory to the study of the profession or 
business to which his life may be devoted. 
Nearly all our Presidents, Vice Presidents, 
;and Cabinet officers — nearly all the men emi- 
nent as jurists, statesmen, legislators, physi- 
cians, divines, orators or financiers — in short, 
nearly all the men who stand prominent in the 
history of our nation since the beginning — had 
either a collegiate or the equivalent of a colle- 
giate education. Uneducated, or half-educated 
men always have been, always will be, at a 
discount. If employed at all, they are retained 
only until better men can be had. In every 
department of human activity the demand is 
daily becoming greater for men fully educated. 
For every young man in our colleges to-day, 
there ought to be a hundred. The world will 
find a place, and work for all of them. The 
young man, who, in an age like ours, can re- 
ceive but refuses to acquire a liberal education, 
is guilty of criminal indifference to the press- 
ing needs of a world sinning, sorrowing, suffer- 
ing, — crying for help. 

In the presence of facts like these, the pre- 



paring of youth for college involves something 
broader, deeper, higher and better than merely 
cramming them with a certain quantity of Vir- 
gil, Horace and Homer, and with a certain 
number of propositions of Euclid. It involves, 
along with the study of books, a careful prepar- 
ation for the manliness that should display 
itself everywhere — in the college and beyond 
it. It involves such discipline of mind, heart, 
and physical powers^ that upon quitting school 
our youth may go into the battle of life fitted 
to give hard blows, as well as to receive them, 
in every right cause — fitted so to fight that 
they may come out at last with the victor's 
shout and the victor's song of triumph. 

I. The first step toward this is to lead the 
pupil to take a personal interest in bis own im- 
provement. As long as he prepares lessons 
only well enough to escape censure, or pre- 
pares them well only because he is driven to 
it ; as long as he deliber&tely puts himself in 
the way of temptation, or resists it only feebly 
when its allurements are presented to him ; as 
long as he takes greater pains to conceal his 
offences and his true character than he does to 
rise to a higher life ; so long he ought to have 
constantly the wisest care and counsel and re- 
straint and instruction of a faithful teacher. 
And even then he may turn out badly. When, 
on the other hand, he can be brought to feel 
that life is an earnest thing ; that he cannot 
afford to trifle away his opportunities for im- 
provement, or to waste his energies in a career 
of vice and dissipation ; that the cries of a per- 
ishing world are too loud to be disregarded, or 
treated simply with cool indifference : tnat 
there is work for him to do, and that now is 
the time to prepare for that work — when he 
feels that everything false, or mean, or cow- 
ardly, or vile, or vicious, must be avoided and 
fought against and conquered — not because the 
teacher enjoins or forbids, but because it de- 
bases his own personal manhood, and wars 
against his own better nature and unfits him 
for his life-work — in short, when a pupil real- 
izes that the meanest use to which he can put 
himself is self-debasement, and that the noblest 
use is the refining and elevating of himself and 
his associates by thoughts, and words, and acts 
that inspire what is pure and lovely and of 
good report, it will require no master's eye to 
keep him steadily employed, and no fear of a 
master's punishment to keep him from a course 
of sin, and folly, and shame. 

II. This self-respect, this personal manli- 
ness, this consecration of all the pupil's pow- 
ers and energies to the duties of school-life day 
by day, h not a matter of birth nor blood nor 
talent, but the result of careful training. 
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Mankind are al) naturally lazy. They discern 
the way of safety, the way of happiness, but 
•dimly. They are indisposed to labor for that 
in which they see no immediate good. The 
best part of them is only the ripe fruit of slow 
and often painful culture. In youth especially, 
the animal nature predominates ; the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual are feeble. Satisfy the 
-wants of that animal nature, save them from 
pain, and children are happy. The instinct 
that prompts them to eat and sleep, and shout 
and play and sing, is beyond question a benefi- 
cent arrangement for the growth and strength- 
ening of the body — the earthly dwelling place 
of the soul. We have no sympathy with any 
system that would shut them out from any part 
of the joyousness of this existence, animal 
though it be. We have no faith in precocious 
scholarship, nor in precocious saintliness, for the 
ordinary purposes of life. It runs mad or dies 
young. Still less faith have we in precocious 
villainy or youthful stupidity. Neither of 
them benefit the world. We do have, however, 
a real, hearty faith in well-knit muscle and 
steady nerves, controlled by a moral nature 
'Stronger than either. This we desire to se- 
cure for all our youth. 

There are human beings with souls both 
blind and dumb. Others there are, deaf to 
tvzrj celestial voice that would woo them to 
a better life. With them the animal is all and 
in all. For them culture can do very little. 
But, to the healthy boy of average capacity, 
neither too finely nor too coarsely moulded, 
to make the most of the world and to do his 
best in it by and by, there comes a time when 
the higher nature begins to assert itself — strug- 
gling for the mastery over that which is purely 
animal. This struggle usually begins early in 
life. The subject of it may at first apprehend 
but feebly the mighty issues involved. But as 
he advances in years, as temptations from with- 
in and from without multiply and strengthen, 
and assail on every hand, the warfare becomes 
more earnest, the victory more doubtful, until 
at last there comes a supreme moment in which 
it is decided finallv, whether the man shall be 
"earthly, sensual, devilish" forevermore, or 
whether he shall stand forth conqueror of him- 
self — mightier than he that taketh a city. 

*' There is a time, we know not when, 
A point, we know where, 
That seals the destiny of men 
For glory or despair." 

In the school room, on the play-ground, amid 
the companionships of youth, that time may 
•come, that point may be reached, — character 
formed, destiny irrevocably decided. 

No teacher can tell how much of this in- 



ward struggle may be going on all around him, 
in the hearts of his pupils. He cannot, thcre». 
fore, too joyously commend every sign of im- 
provement 5 he cannot too earnestly encourage 
every patient, struggling soul to fight on against 
everything that blunts or destroys the finer 
faculties of his spiritual nature. He cannot 
too unceasingly urge his pupils to put forth all 
their energies in the effort to become better as 
well as wiser. Lovingly, tenderly, and yet 
firmly, should he lead and guide the feeble and 
wavering souls under his care. Unhesitatingly 
should he banish those already hardened in sin. 
His own daily life ought to be such an exhibi- 
tion of true Christian manliness that his 
pupils shall respect and love, though they may 
fear him. His own personal example ought 
to be a rebuke to every vice — an inspiration to 
every virtue. His leadership ought to be such, 
that by and by his pupils shall be fitted to take 
command of themselves. 

Having trained them thus, ht can — when 
they are prepared properly in other respects — 
honestly commend them to the Faculty of a Col- 
lege, indulging the hope that when scenes of 
mad folly, or riot, or midnight revelry, shall 
disgrace the college annals, the names of his 
pupils will not be found upon the dark p^ges of 
the catalogue. 

Until a young man has learned to engage 
earnestly, heartily, humbly, and yet hopefully, 
in his daily duties — until he has learned to re- 
spect himself as a man and as an immortal — he is 
nqt properly prepared for college, nor for any 
other position where moral worth, as well as 
intellectual ability, is demanded. 

III. So far as studies are concerned, the best 
preparation for college, or for advanced academic 
studies is secured only by faithful drill — by a 
a repetition of the same things over and over 
again, day after day, until they become not 
merely the mental furniture of the pupil but 
part of himself — just as much part of him as 
the use of his hands, or his eyes, or his feet. 
He must learn by trial and by daily exercise to use 
the different parts of his body, and it were fol- 
ly to put him upon any other plan of learning 
to use his mental faculties. In mathematics he 
cannot be made too familiar with definitions, 
rules and principles. In the application of 
these he should be taught the shortest and best 
methods of solving problems, and he should be 
required to prove the correctness of his solu- 
tions. The proof is often more difficult and 
more important than the solution itself. In 
linguistic studies he should be encouraged to tell 
respecting any given word all that he can learn 
about it from any source — but more especiallv 
what he can learn from the Grammar and the 
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Lexicon. These mast be his constant books 
of reference. 

He should be required to give all the cases 
by name — the declension, gender, number, 
person and special case of every word that is 
declinable, including the comparison of such as 
are comparable ; the Principal Parts, Voice, 
Mood, Tense, Number and Person of the 
verb, with the synopsis of the tenses in the 
mood and voice in which it is found ; he 
should also notice what is irregular, exception- 
al, and anomalous ; and, to crown all, he should 
give the proper Rule of Syntax for every word 
and for every construction. He should be 
drilled in this way until he can give all these 
points so readily and accurately that the exer- 
cise becomes a positive pleasure to him. He 
should further be stimulated to learn all he can 
about the Geography, History, Biography, 
Philosophy, Mythology and Theology of the 
ancients. His imagination ought to bring the 
gods and the goddesses, the heroes, the war- 
riors and the sages, so near that, for the time 
being, he can almost walk and talk with them 
and see them act their splendid parts in the 
history of that olden time. Far different all 
this from that staggering, blundering and blind 
guessing which is so often permitted by the 
teacher, in the vain hope that the pupil will 
do better by and by. If he cannot prepare 
his lessons well when they are short, as they 
always ought to be at first, it is idle to expect 
better preparation when they become longer. 
If, on the other hand, the pupil in the early 
stages prepares his lessons properly, he will in 
a short time come to cherish a genuine love for 
a study that calls into such ready and happy 
play so many of his mental faculties. 

It will be seen from all this that the study 
of Language involves much more than the mere 
meaning of words. It furnishes the most 
varied, and at the same time the severest, men- 
tal discipline. It taxes and strengthens the 
Memory, by continually furnishing something 
that must be remembered, or pains must be 
taken to find it again. It exercises the Judg- 
ment, in presenting various meanings for the 
same word, from which the pupil must select 
that which best conveys the spirit of the pas- 
sage. It confronts him with sentences that put 
all his scholarship to the proof. It challenges 
him to detect the nice and delicate shades of 
distinction between words and their synonyms. 
It appeals to his Taste, to decide whether a 
thought is elegantly or awkwardly expressed. It 
enlists his Affections on the side of what is 
pure and noble, or fills him with disgust and 
contempt for what is base and unmanly. It 
requires a daily determination of the Will to 



grapple with and overcome the difficulties pre- 
sented by the new features of each day's study. 
If these daily exercises fail to quicken mental 
activity and to develop mental power, a more 
superficial method of training cannot be suc- 
cessful. A pupil who makes selfish ease and 
selfish enjoyment the chief end of his existence- 
need not attempt such a course of study. It 
will prove too much for him. To a pupil 
really in earnest, there is a bracing amounting, 
almost to exhilaration in these repeated trials 
of mental strength, and in mastering the diffi- 
culties presented. And, though in after years- 
many of these preparatory exercises may fade 
from his mind, yet the culture secured by them 
will give him a continually increasing power to* 
think, speak, decide and act, promptly and 
successfully. 

IV. The Him/raaees to such a course of pre- 
paratory training are found, (i) ifi the teacher 
himseff. He may not be fully prepared. He 
may lack proper scholarship. He may have 
narrow views of his duty and of the large 
scope of his calling. He may underrate his 
opportunities for being useful to those under 
his care, or he may lack personal devotion to 
his work. Love of ease may lead him to rest 
satisfied with a superficial style of conducting, 
recitations, that requires very little brain-work 
on the part of teacher or pupil. His personal, 
character may not be what it should. He may 
fail to inspire either the respect or the love of 
his pupils. He may not be able to lead or to 
control them. His discipline may be feeble,, 
vacillating and unproductive of good. His- 
teaching may be subordinate to some other pur- 
pose. He and the pupil may both be stran- 
gers to this incessant, patient drill, so indis- 
pensable to sound scholarship; and which no- 
pupil will appreciate or go through with un- 
less the teacher makes it prominent. He may 
lack the gentleness, firmness, patience, self- 
control, wisdom and enthusiasm, which are the- 
characteristics of every great teacher. 

2. The pupil may not have the capacity to- 
receive thorough preparation. If so, the 
teacher ought to be the first to discover it. A 
boy whose memory is forever giving him the 
slip, or whose natural indolence cannot be* 
overcome, or whose low animalism or sensual- 
ism controls him, or whose worth lessness 
drags down the general tone of manliness in 
the school, cannot be fitted for college as boys 
ought to be. His parents ought to be dis- 
suaded from sending him. It is not the place 
for him. He will do no good for himself and 
he will harm others. Of ail unpromising boys, 
a moral leper is the most hopeless. He car- 
ries the plague of his own vileness into evtry 
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rschool which he enters. A boy who is simply 
•dull without being vicious, deserves pity rather 
than censure; but, at the same time, every 
teacher ought to have common honesty enough 
to save a parent from the delusion that such a 
boy can acquire a liberal education. On the 
the other hand, wherever the teacher finds 
talent allied to moral excellence, he ought, as 
far as possible, to encourage and assist that 
young man toward securing all the advantages 
of a full collegiate training. 

3. The time usually allowed is too brief for 
such prepartion as that for which we contend. 
How long the academic part may require in 
4iny given case, depends upon the capacity of 
the pupil, upon his habits of study, and upon 
the thoroughness and accuracy of his train- 
ing in elementary studies. Many of the pu- 
pils entering our academies have had either 
ilimited advantages, or they may have misim- 
proved favorable ones ; or, through the mis- 
taken zeal of parents and teachers they have 
been pushed into studies for which they were 
not prepared. They have even suffered men- 
tal injury from studies too severe for their age. 
There is no depth nor solidity about this men- 
tal training — no strength nor toughness in their 
mental fibre. Their knowledge of studies 
passed over is . imperfect, superficial, and alto- 
^ther unsatisfactory. How long it will take 
to remedy these detects, no teacher can tell in 
4idvance. The teacher must, in cases of this 
kind, bear the infliction of definitions, rules 
and principles imperfectly or even falsely 
stated — of propositions and demonstrations mu- 
tilated — of elegant Latin and Greek turned 
into execrable English — and of abounding 
mistakes and corrections, until the very instru- 
ments of mental culture become a means of 
mental torture ; or he must direct the main 
energies of the pupil to the more perfect mas- 
tery of studies already passed over. Especially 
must this be done in English Grammar. So 
long as the pupil expresses his thoughts ungram- 
matically and inelegantly, his progress will 
be slow in cwtry branch of study. If he has 
learned English Grammar well, he will not 
find much difficulty in learning the Grammar 
of any other language. If he cannot learn the 
Grammar of his own language he need not at- 
tempt that of any other. As a rule, our chil- 
dren are put at the study of Grammar too early 
in life — before they can comprehend its leading 
principles. So our young men enter college, 
graduate, study a profession, exhaust themselves, 
and die — all too soon. Hot haste to engage in 
business pushes them out of school into the 
world before they are half-educated, and sends 
them through life anxious, worrying, fretting. 



dispirited — distanced by competitors — when a 
few more years of careful preparation might 
have fitted them to succeed nobly in the best 
uses to which a human life can be put. A 
young man of considerable mental maturity, 
well grounded in elementary studies, may, by 
making the classics a specialty, fit himself for 
college in two years> but his case will be excep- 
tional. The majority of pupils ought to have 
at least three years of academic study in order 
to be fitted well for college. The teacher and 
pupil both in earnest to do their work well, 
are not likely to waste time in doing it. Their 
ytry earnestness begets an enthusiasm that car- 
ries them along. The true question in i he educa- 
tion of youth is not bozo soon, but how well, 
can the work be done. The question pressed 
closely upon almost every teacher is. How can 
I prepare boys even passably well during the 
time in which parents expect it to be done ? 

But passing by other hindrances which will 
readily suggest themseves to teachers, we come 
now (4) to that which more or less underlies 
all others, namely : tbe low and narrow views 
of education which are widely prevalent. 

The man whose life consists ^ mainly in 
working, eating and sleeping ; whose reading 
is confined to the cheapest weekly newspaper 
he can get; whose interest in mankind does not 
extend beyond his own immediate neighbor- 
hood ; whose wisdom consists principally in 
getting all he can and holding fast what he 
gets, cannot be expected to entertain liberal 
views on educational matters. Nations may 
struggle for their own existence, or dash them- 
selves madly against each other in deadly strife ; 
old institutions may be upheaved and destroyed, 
and new ones ushered in ; empires may rock 
into ruins ; Art may inspire and cultivate a love 
for the beautiful ; Science may achieve her 
splendid victories over the forces of nature and 
make them subservient to her use ; men may 
be battling like very demi-gods with igno- 
rance and vice and sin all around them ; but, to 
him it is nothing, or at best only a bewilder- 
ing show. For him the world is good enough 
and wise enough as it is. He has had a quiet 
time in it, and has gained enough of it to make 
himself comfortable, witbout mucb education. 

He does not like this everlasting fuss about 
churches, and schools, and colleges, and — 
these educational conventions. They did not 
do things so when he was young ; and they 
are not going to get any of his money — not if 
he can help it. He is narrow-minded, selfish 
and suspicious without knowing it — possibly, 
sharp enough not to be easily cheated — but, 
he has been left so far behind by the world's 
progress that he cannot appreciate a culture 
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higher than his own. What was good enough 
for him, is good enough for his children. 

Still more numerous are the men who de- 
mand a practical education. They can under- 
stand that leveling, and digging, and tunneling 
and building, may increase the prosperity and 
wealth of mankind, because they can see that; 
they also understand that a certain amount of 
education is necessary for the practical purpo- 
ses of life, and thev wish their sons to be edu- 
cated well enough to make money as soon as 
possible, but beyond that they care y^xy little. 
To them the school that offers to do the work 
soonest and cheapest, is the best. With one 
hand these practical men give half a million to 
build a railroad bridge, with the other a few 
thousands to endow a College that stands in sight 
of that bridge ; and yet the business of the 
college is as much higher than the business of 
the railroad as the training of an immortal 
spirit is higher than the transportation of pas- 
sengers and merchandise. For opening up new 
sources of industry and wealth, for bringing 
remote regions into more intimate relations, 
and for all the benefits that flow from easy and 
rapid communication between distant points, 
we give these men all praise ; but the point 
we make against them is that they over-esti- 
mate material resources, and under-estimate the 
proper training and development of the mental 
and spiritual forces that rule the world. They 
do not educate their own sons and daughters 
as liberally as they should. 

But say these men, "Why spend years in the 
study of^ Latin and Greek — dead languages?" 
We may reply, briefly, because in the judg- 
ment of the men best qualified to decide intel- 
ligently, they stand preeminent as a means of 
mental culture. It has already been shown 
that in the study of these languages the memo- 
ry, the judgment, the taste, the affections and 
the will are brought into constant play» and 
that this training fits men to think, speak, de- 
cide and act readily in all the relations of life. 
It could be shown further, did time permit, 
that the study of French and German cannot 
be made an equivalent for the classics. Mod- 
ern languages are the products of modern civil- 
ization. Their thoughts, feelings, and senti- 
ments are modern. They do not by their 
strucrure tax the intellect so heavily ; they do 
not prepare the pupil so well for the study 
of other languages ; they do not lay so broad 
and sure a foundation for the successful pursuit 
of philological studies, as do the ancient lan- 
guages. Mr. John Stuart Mill asserts that 
"the mastery of Latin makes it easier to learn 
four or five of the Continental languages than 
it is to learn one of them without it." 



So far as growth is concerned, Latin and 
Greek mav be said to be dead: but in 
tv^ry other respect they arc more vigorously 
alive to-day than ever before. For all our 
sciences they furnish a nomenclature used by 
men of tvtry land, and their capabilities in 
this direction are not yet exhausted. They 
furnish more than forty thousand words for 
English-speaking men, and are to-day exerting 
their full force in moulding the thought and 
shaping the destinies of mankind. They are 
not dead, and never will be, until all that the 
great and good men of the past and of the pre- 
sent have said and done, shall be forgotten. 

And in all this, it is not contended that our 
young men should study Latin and Greek un- 
til in their own compositions they can equal 
the elegance, beauty and power of the sages 
and orators and poets who have made these 
languages immortal; but it is contended that 
these languages should be more highly appre- 
ciated by our teachers, and should be studied 
with an honest love by all the youth of our 
land to whom such study is possible. It is 
maintained further that the immediate future 
demands such a breadth of culture in langua- 
ges, ancient and modern ; in mathematics; in 
the sciences, physical, moral, political and 
social ; in philosophy ; in psychology ; and in 
theology, that no young :nan can push through 
these studies blindly, or dispense with theoi 
altogether, without eventually finding that he 
has been guilty of supreme folly. 

It is urged also that both teacher and pupi) 
should do their work well, and that the time 
required is a secondary consideration^ We 
hold that every parent who has the means, and 
doe^ not give his sons and daughters the best 
education which they can acquire, sins against 
them and the race. We claim for our young 
ladies a culture quite as liberal and extensive 
as for our young men. There ought to be in 
the United States to-dzy fifty colleges for young 
ladies, with a course of study just as extensive, 
and varied, and severe, as in our best colleges 
for young men. And these colleges ought all 
to be filled. With four hundred students each, 
they would educate but a very small propor- 
tion of our female population. Our seminaries 
and nearly all our so-called Female Colleges 
could find full work in preparing young ladies 
for these colleges ; and what has been said in 
regard to the preparation of boys would apply 
with equal force to schools for young ladies. 
Woman cannot be left in ignorance without 
dragging man down. 

The glory of Christian civilization is that 
/'/ has raised woman, and is raising her still 
higher toward the perfection of her nature. A 
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warm-hearted» Christian woman comes nearer 
an angel than any being that walks the earth ; 
and to every gift and grace with which 
Nature has endowed her, a refined education 
lends additional charms. To be the help- 
meet for man, she ought to have a culture as 
liberal and as complete as his, and just as fully 
adapted to her nature and sphere and mission. 
If the privilege of voting will help her onward 
and upward, let her have that too. Blasting 
rocks, tunneling mountains, building railroads, 
and digging canals may not be, ought not to 
be, her work. Nature never designed her for 
great muscular achievements, but as a properly 
educated mother, she may teach her sons and 
daughters how to cultivate and care for them- 
selves, so that their physical and mental powers 
shall be multiplied many times above what 
they would have been without her benign in* 
fluence. The woman who teaches her son 
how to use himself properly when he attains 
to manhood, does more for him than if she 
were to descend into the arena and contend 
with him for athletic prizes. Physical strength 
is only one kind of power — often brutish. The 
building up of a strong, manly character is a 
nobler achievement than any of which Samp- 
son or Hercules ever boasted. The training of 
a young man or a young woman to the highest 
point of physical, mental and spiritual perfec- 
tion, is a work in which an angel might well 
rejoice to engage. Angels have engaged in it. 
Toward this perfect culture the human race 
is tending. For this, good men everywhere 
are laboring and praying. Every educator ^^i 
yoath, who is not prostituting his high calling, 
is helping on toward this blessed consumma- 
tion. So are some of these practical men, who 
do the money-making of the world. Not a 
few of them are already pouring out their 
wealth with princely liberality for the erection 
of churches, and for the establishment and en- 
dowment of schools and colleges. And they 
are only beginning to act in this direction. 
Untold possibilities of power for good still lie 
dormant in the American people. And just 
because we desire to see these splendid possi- 
bilities roused to action and engaged in bless- 
ing mankind, do we demand for all our youth 
o\ both sexes the highest culture which the 
best schools can give. 



VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 



BY O, N. SHINGLE. 



Among the questions which are being agi- 
tated by the friends of Education, the cultiva. 
tion of vocal music in our schools is claiming a 



prominent place. We hail this as the mani- 
festation of a step in the right direction,, 
which, if taken, may he of incalculable benefit 
to our schools, and may place in our hands an 
agency for good, of whose power we have but 
faint conception. 

The cultivation of the human voice, whose 
varied tones no instrument invented by men has- 
ever been able to equal; which, when educated 
and trained, can produce such melodious strains,, 
can hold enraptured thousands, and can lift 
them above the cares and anxieties cf earthly 
existence, and give a foretaste of the enjoy- 
ments of that celestial home, to the attainment 
of which we are. striving and for which we 
should be fined and prepared here; ought, 
to clai;n . our earnest, active attention. 
There is, perhaps, no one thing that persons, 
so universally: enjoy as music. That "music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast 
to peace,'* is just as true now as when first 
penned, and one of the strongest reasons why 
we urge its universal introduction into our 
schools is this power which it possesses to soothe 
and to please. 

This power exists in its highest develop- 
ment in vocal qr vQice music, and this is so, not 
only because the cultivated human voice gives 
more pleasure to the sense ot hearing alone,, 
but by the association of words expressing the. 
sentiment of the music, we address the mind- 
through two channels. The music is interpre- 
ted to us in a language which we more readily 
understand. This is why singing has such an 
influence over the masses, while music exclu- 
sively instrumental is not appreciated and un- 
derstood. 

It requires considerable musical culture to,, 
understand the sentiment and rightly interpret 
a difficult musical composition when unassisted 
by the poetical expression of the same senti- 
ment, but with this assistance the task becomes 
comparatively easy. 

Singing, from the earliest revelation of the. 
Deity to the present, has been recognized as, 
the proper expression of praise and adoration.. 
We are told that at the completion of the crea- 
tion " the morning stars sang together and all- 
the sons of God shouted for joy," — and this^ 
music of the spheres, this sublime anthem to. 
the Creator, has continued for six thousand 
years without a single discord and is destined 
to continue its harmonious concord until time 
shall be no more, when it will be taken up^ 
and continued throughout the endless ages of 
eternity in a higher and more blissful strain by 
the redeemed of the Lamb and all the angelic 
hosts of heaven. 

The Scriptures abound in exhortations and 
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commands to sing, and it seems to me to be a 
-dMiy as incumbent and binding upon the Chris- 
tian as prayer. Nearly one-half of the Psalms 
commence with the injunction **Sing unto the 
Lord, Sing praises unto our God ;" and David 
who has earned the title of '*The sweet 
singer of Israel/' betook himself to song for 
•consolation and enjoyment upon all occasions. 
Was he cast down and despairing, did the arm 
of the Lord rest heavily upon him, he poured 
out his soul in song; and his supplications as- 
cended to the throne of the Most High in 
mournful wailings accompanied by such exalted 
ascriptions of praise, such elaborate recount- 
ings of the marvellous doings of Providence, 
that he was sure to go from the presence of the 
Lord comforted. May not a great deal of the 
-spiritual luke-warmness and coldness seen among 
modern Christians be traced to a failure or an 
incapacity to enjoy the comforting and exalting 
influences of sacred song. 

A congregation of a ' thousand worshipers 
will permit, nay employ, four persons to per- 
form this important part of the services of the 
^sanctuary and then go away wondering why 
they are not more edified and improved spirit- 
dually. They have sat down to a bountiful re. 
.past, but go away feeling that they have been 
fed upon husks. Our Christian instruction, as 
well as the moral instruction given in our pub- 
lic schools, partakes too much of intellectual 
4ibstractions, or of truths presented in precepts 
and proverbs. It addresses itself to the intellect 
and not enough to the feelings or emotions. 
Henry Ward Beecher, in one of' his Friday 
•evening lalks,recently made use of the following 
•language upon the influence of Christian song 
upon the emotions : 

" The Greek method of coming at anything 
was by the intellect. They formed s6me con- 
ception, some judgment of that which they 
sought to understand ; they came to an intel 
lectual result with regard to truth. The meth- 
od of the Hebrews was different; they ap- 
proached a subject not so much from the side 
■of reason as from the side of moral intuition. 
The true method would seem to lie between 
these. It would seem to be, first, the concep- 
tion of a truth intellectually ; then, secondly, 
some method of reducing that truth to an emo- 
tive form ; and singing is that natural method 
by which thoughts are reduced to feelings more 
surely and more universally than by any 
Other:" 

If there is one thing which is true beyond con- 
tradiction, it is that the lyrical el-ment is the 
oest expression of feeling — in no way can feel- 
ing be so well expressed as by singing. There- 
fore in all ages and in all countries, all 



sorts of feeling, patriotism, love, the va- 
rious kinds of sentiment, have taken on the 
poetic form for chanting and singing purposes. 
There is the consenting testimony of all na- 
tions and people in every age of the world that 
feeling ought to be sung, — masses of men, and 
educated men, come together on that ground. 
It is a universal provision ; it belongs to the 
stock of the race. 

We all recognize the threefold character of 
the work of education. We strive to educate 
morally, mentally, and physically ; but in gen- 
eral our educating is mainly with reference to 
the mental faculties, and more frequently still 
the burden of moral instruction is thrown upon 
the parent or the church; while no attention is 
given to physical development. In the rural 
districts with the advantages of pure air and 
sunshine, with all the natural incentives to 
play and vigorous exercise in the light labor 
imposed by parents, the necessity for care and 
attention on the part of the teacher is much 
diminished. But the moral tendencies are 
everywhere the same. Everywhere we find 
the same corrupt hearts, the same depraved 
natures; and the same persistent, patient,untirinfg 
effort is required to inculcate right feelings, to 
induce right impulses, to cultivate right senti- 
ments, and to create such a love of right for its 
own sake and such a hatred of wrong and op- 
pression, of injustice, of dishonesty and other 
forms ' of wrong as shall insure a character of 
lasting integrity. Well may the teacher stand 
appalled at the magnitude of his work and ex- 
claim, " Who is sufficient for all these things !" 
It is our imperative duty to make use of all the 
means God has placed in our power to do well 
the work committed to our charge. We should 
fit ourselves for it, and be willing to use every 
auxilary to accomplish the highest good of those 
who are preparing here, upon this earth, for 
a future of eternal joy or sorrow. 

It is as an agent in moral education that we 
would specially urge the universal introduction 
of vocal music into our schools ; as an educa- 
tor of sentiment, as a means of kindling and 
keeping alive the fires of patriotism, of perpet- 
uating a love of home and of country, as a 
means of soothing the passions, and, last but 
not least, to furnish an incentive to regular and 
prompt attendance by making school an attrac- 
tive place." 

Of the power which singing possess to in- 
fluence individuals or a nation we all have 
some knowledge. We have all felt our pulses 
stirred by the singing of our national hymn, 
" My Country, 'tis of Thee." So, too, during 
our late struggle for .national life, latent patri- 
otism was developed and called into action by 
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<be singing of those sool-sttrring compositions, 
<oo well known to need mention here. 

At the outbreak of the war between France 
4ind Prussia, the singing of the Marseillaise had 
the effect of rousing the whole people of France 
and firing them with martial zeal, and a thirst 
for national glory. When distant from home, 
amid strangers, nothing carries the weary wan- 
•derer so quickly back to home scenes and asso- 
ciations as the singing of some simple song in 
which he was accustomed to unite his voice 
with the loved ones far away. Our earnest, 
wide-awake Sabbath school men have not been 
slow to appreciate the power of singing, nor 
have they delayed to use it, and when special 
attention is given to this exercise we find the 
schools largely attended, and the best results 
attained. 

Shall we not profit by these teachings of 
history and experience, and use this powerful 
4igent for good, in advancing the glorious cause 
of common school education ? 

We plead, then, for its universal introduc- 
tion into our schools. All the advantages 
which we have attempted to show as arising 
from its general introduction, will not require 
on the part of the teacher any very extended 
knowledge of musical science. It can all be 
accomplished by rote singing. Indeed, it would 
not be advisable to attempt anything more in pri- 
mary schools. It will only remain for the 
teacher to select, and teach to the little ones 
such simple pieces adapted to childhood as can- 
not fail to enlist their sympathy and active 
cooperation. It is a very easy thing to teach 
children to sing in this way, and one of the 
teacher's greatest difficulties will be to supply 
€he demand which is sure to be made upon him 
for more. 

Fellow teacher, with a moderately quick ear 
and with sufficient voice power,you can in a short 
time learn a kw simple airs with which to 
commence, and by adding to this store as cir- 
cumstances permit, increase your ability to 
please and interest your pupils to an extent 
surprising even to yourself. Do not let diffi- 
dence or distrust of your power deter you from 
making the attempt and be assured that you 
have but to will it to succeed. As much care 
is taken with this branch in the German schools 
as with any other, and while we have learned 
many a lesson from our trans-Atlantic friends, 
it seems to us that their example in this respect 
might be followed with incalculable benefit. 

Singing has theefiect of soothing our passions. 
It is hard to break away from a good song into 
a round quarrel. Everybody feels ugly and 
quarrelsome at times. I know I do ; you know 
you do ; and we all know that children have 



their ugly, stubborn, quarrelsome, disobedient, 
irritating periods, but there is nothing which 
dispels ugliness so quickly as a lively, pleasant 
song. 

When Dr. Stowe visited Germany he saw in 
one of the departments of the public schools two 
hundred boys practicing music on violins]; in 
another all the boys were singing, and the su- 
perintendent said in his peculiar phrase, ''When 
the children do not sing the devil is here in the 
midst of them, but when they are all singing he 
has to go and sit out yonder, pointing to the 
open window." And in that figurative way 
was indicated the truth, that evil cannot easily 
dwell with a spirit of sacred song. 

But not alone as an instrument of good, in a 
moral or a Christian sense, would we urge its 
universal introduction. We claim for it a high 
position as a means of mental culture. The 
science of music requires close application of 
mind and great training and discipline of the 
organs called' into action. Its effects upon the 
the reading voice are always beneficial in the 
highest degree. It adds strength and gives 
flexibility. 

In the intermediate and higher schools we be- 
lieve some knowledge of the elements of 
musical science should be taught. , We mean by 
this the study of those signs, symbols or 
characters which are used to indicate to the 
eye that which is to be performed by the voice. 
Music like arithmetic, algebra, chemistry, etc., 
has a written language peculiarly its own. It 
is the knowledge of this language, and the 
ability to use and apply it, which should con- 
stitute the advanced instruction in this branch. 

There is a call for cultivated musical talent, 
and it should be made our duty to assist in sup- 
plying the demand. Every teacher should fit 
himself or herself to give instruction in this 
branch. The instruction in our Normal 
Schools upon this subject should be thorough 
and extensive. Directors and Controllers 
should encourage and reward earnest efforts by 
teachers to introduce it into their schools. 

We are happy to learn that it is in contem- 
plation to make instruction in the elements of 
vocal music a prominent feature of the next 
session of the Chester County Teachers Insti- 
tute. We predict the success of the experi- 
ment, and think that it cannot fail to arouse a 
wide-spread interest in the matter. 

I have thus very imperfectly introduced the 
subject for your consideration. May I be per- 
mitted to express the hope that it will not be 
allowed to rest until every child in the State, 
from the richest to the poorest, may have an 
opportunity to lay the foundation of a musical 
education. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



MR. J. N. BEISTLE. 

Happily for us, our nation is founded upon 
the broad principles of religious freedom, and 
the time has long since passed when the 
enlightened mind sees in intoleration a means 
for the promotion of the general welfare. 
The beautiful principles of the Christian 
religion permeate the laws of the land, and are 
felt in the manners and customs of society, not 
because Christianity is the State religion by 
enactment, but because it is the prevailing 
religion of those who make up the nation. 

In free America, what we want is a church 
uniramm^led by law, a htt Bible, and free 
schools. And here, under the auspices of a 
government that grants to each <<the indefeasible 
right to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience,'* we expect the Bible 
to be open to all, in the church, by the fireside, 
in the school, and in the workshop. When a 
State establishes institutions for the general im- 
provement of its citizens, and exacts from all 
equal tribute irrespective of religious belief, to 
he just it should guarantee equal privileges to 
Protestant or Catholic, Jew or Gentile, Is 
this true of the common school ? 

The question that heads our paper seems 
again to call into existence all the animosities 
that have, in the past, embittered religious 
prejudices, but associated aa it is with the com- 
mon school, an institution which holds a firm 
place in the hearts of the people, it becomes 
one of no mean importance. In examining 
the subject, the following points are suggestive 
for consideration : 

I. The common schools are supported by tax 
on the whole community and are designed 
alike for the benefit of all. 

Our present school system is the result of 
patient labor and long continued effort. In- 
deed, from the time when the fact was first 
recognized, that man as such, apart from any 
practical end, should be educated, the want of 
fl system of public instruction was experienced. 
In a government where the just powers were 
derived from the government, this was the 
more emphatically true. Here where the 
strength of the general government depends 
upon the intelligence, patriotism and moral and 
religious sentiment of the people, the estab- 
lishment of institutions for the dissemination of 
knowledge among all classes and sects of the 
people, is beyond doubt essential to the life 
and prosperity of the State. So firmly fixed is 
this idea that the question of the right to 
establish schools for such purposes may be said 



to be no longer in debate among the Americw 
people. 

Pennsylvania has inaugurated, and supports 
a system of common schools which is the just 
pride of her citizens. These schools, estab- 
lished and maintained as they are by a fund 
created or raised by tax levied upon the taxable 
property of the whole people, must certainly 
be designed for the benefit of all. The State 
in making regulations to establish and to pro. 
vide for the common school, makes no provi- 
sion for exempting from taxation for school 
purposes, those \^ho do not, or are not inclined 
to take the benefit of such institutions. And 
it must be plain, even to the casual observer of 
the working of the common school and the end 
to be attained, that as soon as the opposite of 
this course should be adopted and approved, 
the whole system would be paralyzed. While 
the youth enjoy perhaps the greatest immedi- 
ate advantage from a system of public instruc- 
tion, the State ultimately derives the benefit 
through the increased intelligence of the citi- 
zens. 

II The object of the common tchooly as shown \»J the 
State management, is that of secular instruction. During 
, the .period .when .the Ch«rch and the priesthood had* the 
supervision of the education of youth, the primary ob- 
ject of the schools was to teach the dogmas and tenets 
of the Church under whose patronage the schools were 
maintained. But in a government like ours, where the 
Church and State are separated in every essential feature, 
and where the schools are cstabFished under regulations 
made by the State, the end to be attained must certainly 
be different. In the early history of our country, in 
some of the colonies, near to the Church was to be 
found the school house, where the youth might assem- 
ble for daily instruction, and he whose duty it was to 
look after the spiritual welfare of the people, had also 
oveiVight of the education of the children. As the 
number of inhabitants multiplied, there naturally arose 
varied and diversified opinions on religion, as well as 
other subjects, hence such ac system of instruction could 
not make the elements of education general. With full 
faith in the principle that the stability of a government 
depends upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, 
they began to work out a system of schools whereby the 
elements of an English education would be placed within 
the reach of all. 

The New England States, first to adopt a system of 
common schools, set forth their object in these words, 
** that it should be to provide the children of the State 
with the rudiments of an English education, viz ; reading, 
writing, elementary arithmetic and elementary grammar,** 
or, in other words, to provide all with an opportunity to 
obtain that knowledge essential to good citizenship and 
success in the ordinary avocations of life. Other States 
following this example, established other institutions pro- 
vided for in the same manner, by a tax assessed upon the 
whole people, to be applied to the support of schools that 
should be free alike to all. 

Now, what seems to be the object of the commoa 
schools, as set forth by the State in regulations for their 
management ? Existing circumstances attach much im- 
portance to this point, owing to the agitation of the qaes- 
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tion, whether or not the common school shall give purely 
itcular instruction This involves the question of the 
Bible in the common schools, for this must cither Jot 
considered at imparting religious instruction, or as an 
act of religious worship. In examining the laws of the 
State in reference to the common schools, with the 
opinion; and decisions bearing upon the same, we hXl 
to find any provision for the opening of such institutions 
with the reading of the Bible or any form of religious 
worship whatever, nor is anything said in reference to 
religious teaching. 

How to overcome the difficulties ari&ing from religious 
differences, has been the question which has engaged the 
minds of the ablest thinkers for centuries — indeed it has 
been the bane of civil government for ages. Here the 
subject is left virtually for the people as individuals, with- 
out interference on the part of State authorities. That 
this is true in reference to education may be seen by cnact> 
ments relative thereto. 

The State has established institutions, under the name 
of /'State Normal Scliools** for the training of teachers 
with special reference to the wants of the common 
schools, has granted them State aid and authorized and 
prescribed the course of study to be pursued, but we do 
not find among the branches enumerated on the curri- 
culum, any that convey, even remotely ,the idea that they 
were placed there with reference to the religious culture 
of the students, and to render them better fitted for the 
task of imparting religious instruction to their future 
pupils. 

In referring to the circulars and catalogue of State nor* 
mal Khools,in different States,we have failed to find a single 
instance in which religion as a special study was so recog* 
nized. Biblical exegesis does not occur in the course of 
study. Further, in the appointment of school officers, and 
Sox the appointment of teachers, the State makes no special 
regulation in this direction. No question is asked about their 
faith, nor is any inquiry made as to their religious belief; 
but there is always adherence to the organic law, that 
*'no religious test shall ever be made a qualification for 
office.** In the examination of teachers in reference to 
their qualifications, in order to ascertain their suitableness 
for positions, no question is asked that will test their 
Scriptural knowledge or their fitness to conduct the re- 
ligious exercises of the school. Now, if such a course 
means anything, it must be this : That the State neither 
regards religious instruction as one of the objects of the 
common school, nor, according to the American doctrine 
of government, can it properly impart such instruction. 
And in schools organized under the regulations made by 
the State, we see, what we might naturally expect, '* a 
reflex of the State itself." If anything is wrong in the 
system it is not so much, the ''fault of the schools in being 
what they are, as of the State in being what it is.** 

The State has the right to demand moral and religious 
instruction, not however, in the interest of religion, that 
is, the spiritual welfare of the people, but for political rea- 
sons, viz : That the State may better subserve its own 
ends in securing morality and righteousness in her citizens. 

The real difficulty seems to rest in the different versions 
of the Bible. King James* version of the Bible is re- 
garded by a large majoritv of the citizens of the State 
with favor, and they desire it read in the schools. A 
minority are as conscientiously attached to another ver- 
sion. 

In communities that are all Protestant or all Catholic, 
there will be none to object and the Bible should be rev- 
erently read. But in schools composed of Protestants 
and Catholics a difficulty will inevitably arise, for the 
Bible which we accept as the word of God, as a compend 
of the great truths of the Christian religion, is looked 



upon by another class as merely a sectarian book. On 
questions like this, majorities have no rights which the 
minorities cannot claim. Here the spiritof our State law 
would preserve every man*s conscience inviolate. A 
Protestant majority has no more right to compel a Catho- 
lic minority than a Catholic majority has right to compel 
or coerce a Protestant majority. Neither can tolerate or 
allow the use of a supposed heterodox Bible without 
doing violence to conscience If the more numerous 
party demand that the Bible of its choice be read in school 
it will result generally in the banishment of the opposite 
party from the school in which they have equal rights,, 
or elte in submission to what they believe to be a 
great wrong. In most of the schools of our Common- 
wealth the Bible may be and is read, and no one is 
wronged. 

Practically, the question in our State is narrowed down 
to those few schools composed of believers in both the 
Protestant and Catholic faith. In instances of this kind 
what is to be done ? Shall a portion of the community 
quietly submit to what is believed by them to be a heinous 
sin, or else be robbed of their privileges in a school to 
which they have contributed equil support? Or, shall 
there be a mutual yielding, a giving up from both sides .^ 

The medium course is that of wisdom, and it would 
be certainly unwise, if not unjust, to authoritatively direct 
the reading of the Bible as a religious exercise in sucb 
schools. It has been suggested, in cases of this kind^ 
that the teacher retain those children whose parents de- 
sire it, and read to them a lesson firom the sacred Scrip- 
tures, either with or without comment as may be deem- 
ed most expedient. By such a course of procedure the- 
object of the common school is not subverted — opposition 
to the system is virtually removed — and it is in accor- 
dance with the genius of the government. 

If we allow legal exemptions from taxation on account 
of . difierences in religious belief, who can tell where the 
line will be drawn, or where such exhonorations will 
cease ? If the State allows a division of the school fund 
among the different sects, it might as well pass an act 
abolishing a system of public instruction at once. 

We shall say no word in praise of the Bible. It needs 
none. It stands out as the written word of the Eternal 
God, the only word of inspiration. We would that it 
.were read by every fireside in the land, for in it may be- 
found more comfort, more solace than in any other book^ 
In the language of one of America*a most gifted divines. 
"I would be glad if every emigrant's child, and every home- 
born child, not only had the Bible but had the privilege- 
of reading it every day. And yet I would noX. force it 
upon any.** 

As the welfare of the State depends upon the virtue 
and general intelligence of the people, we do not and 
can not believe that it is possible for them to be deluded 
into giving up these nurseries of pure and truly Christian 
democracy, which we call our common schools. Long 
ago the angels sang, " Glory to God in the highest,** a 
lesson which our children can best learn at home, in the 
Church, catechumen class, or in the Sabbath school. 
The same angels also sang, " And on earth, peace good 
wjll towards men,** a lesson which can be best learned ii> 
our great common schools, fostered and encouraged by 
almost every Commonwealth in our re united Republic, 
which has erased the last blot of caste, and made every 
State reiterate the truth that all men are created equal. 
In this Christian nation, made so because its institutions 
are founded upon the principles of divine truth, where a 
refuge is afSbrded to the oppressed of every land, let our 
common schools be free to all, no matter of what race 
or religion — to American youth extend the opportunity 
of acquiring an American education. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



SUPT. W. J. MILLIKENy OF m'kEAN COUNTY. 

Within the narrow compaMdf half an hour (the utmost 
limit allowed for this production), it will be impotsible 
to present anything like a critical analysis of my subject, 
and if its general outlines only can be distinctly portrayed 
it will fill the bounds of a reasonable ambition. 

The subject of civil government may be considered un- 
der a three-fold modification : i. The end of government ; 
2. The form of government best adapted to secure the 
and; and. 3. The means of preservation. 

For upwards of five thousand years society has been in 
motion, applying new principles and putting forth new 
powers, and yet, with all the force of sagacity to urge and 
all the wisdom of experience to enlighten, the art of gov- 
ernment, as exhibited to the world, has not yet passed 
beyond the uncertainty of experiment. However solid a 
basb, or just a balance it may have found in the pages of 
philosophic speculation, yet upon the broad theatre of hu- 
man lite it has ever exhibited the same changing elements 
and passed through the same vicissitudes of rise, progress, 
and decline. Every continent has been the seat of em- 
pire, and has presented a display of political abilities which 
proposed a duration to end only with time ; but a few 
generations have passed away, and those States have«dis- 
appeared, and only a few remains are left to mark the 
place oi their existence, and attest the folly of their am- 
bition. 

Babylon and Assyria, Persia and the States of 
Asia Minor, successively rose to the mastery of the East, 
and assumed for awhile the majesty oi greatness j but 
corrupted by power and weakened by oppression they in- 
vited at last the footsteps of the conqueror, and while their 
cabinets yet dreamed of imperishable glory, they felt the 
tread of his advancing conquests, and sank beneath the 
vigor of his arms. 

But it may be asked, in view of the signal failures of 
the past, is it possible then, to establish government upon 
an enduring basis ? If the experience of mankind for 
five thousand years has thus come to naught, and the 
past has produced nothing but failure, shall the future 
developc anything self-sustaining and perpetual > To 
this it may be said, this never can be done until all the 
warring, clashing motives of the governed can be subor- 
dinated to one all-powerful and central motive of na- 
tional preservation. But even if this were done the suc- 
cess of government would by no means be established. 
For self-perpetuation, however necessary to the full de- 
velopment of the principles of a State, does not form 
one of its primary objects That government best suc- 
ceeds which best secures its end. And this leads us to 
consider our first division of the subject, What is the end 
of government? 

Phto says the end of government is to make men 
'*wise, virtuous and happy;" and with this definition 
accords the general intelligence oi society. But how- 
ever just this definition may seem to be, does it not in 
reality confound the results of good government with its 
primary objects ? the means of accomplishing with the 
end obtained ? It is true that a people groaning in bon- 
dage, and sunk in ignorance and crime, would exhibit 
a pitiable spectacle of national misrule; and, on the con- 
trary, a people abounding in wealth, and cultivated in all 
that science can instruct and literature can polish, would 
present a lively picture of governmental success ; yet, the 
culture of the one, or the depravity of the other, was 
not the original object of the government's establish- 
ment. 



Under wue laws and a just administration of them, 
knowledge may increase, science flourish, and art, lus- 
trous with the glory of perfected skill, lift her proud tro- 
phies to the skies. But not only that science might be 
cultivated, though mighty as the eternal laws from whose 
embrace she springs ; not only that knowledge might 
shine, or art commemorate jthe triumphs of a struggling 
world; was government establuhed and administered For 
if the end of government were to make men wise, then 
the nature of wisdom wonld be tabject to the de- 
crees of state ; and the attainment of that wisdom would 
be a compulsory duty imposed upon the citizen. But 
this strikes at the root of all just government, and moulds 
the citizen to the State, and not the State to the interests 
of the citizen. 

Neither, again, was it for virtue only that govesnment 
was founded. For virtue, in the higher sense, springs 
from no decrees of State, and atuches to no relations of 
a public nature, but thrills and flashes forth fixmi indi- 
vidual action. And virtue born of the law, is not an 
end, but simply a means for further political develop- 
ment. 

The end of government is best expressed in our im- 
mortal Declaration, which says **that all men vt. endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that to tecure tktit rights governments are instituted 
among men.** Life and liberty are rights which spring 
from nature only, and are anterior, if the conception is 
legitimate to all organized society, and to protect which is 
the most sacred and fundamental obligation of government^ 
but it is the pursuit of happiness which most intimately 
concerns the regulations of government. In a state of 
nature, without government, all pursuits would be just, 
but all would be equally uncertain and liable at any mo- 
ment to be destroyed at the caprice of superior violence, 
and it was the design of government at its first inception 
to so suppress this capricious violence as to afford certainty 
to the pursuit of happiness. Hence the first object of 
government was protection. It wu not to dbtribute 
these pursuits to its citizens, saying to one, pursue hus- 
bandry, and to another commerce, and to another art; 
but that he whose happiness should consist in the enjoy- 
ment of these pursuiu should be protected in his joy ; 
that the husbandman should be protected in his toils, the 
merchant in his sales, the artist in the exercise of his 
skill, and that all should be subordinated to purposes of 
peace. Protection is co-extensive with the liberties of 
citizens, and the liberties of citizens are bounded only by 
individual and public harm. The citizen has a right to 
pursue any course which does not deprive his neighbor of 
the same right, which does not disturb any of his other 
settled rights, or which does not. in its general tendency 
and effect weaken public order, and in this he is entitled 
to the protection of his government. 

It is true that in the course of government many laws are 
enacted which, instead of protecting, seem to conflict with 
the rights of citizens. But any law which in its general 
scope and effect, is preservative of the general good, and 
affords a greater public benefaction than private injur)', 
even though it passes to its accomplishment through in- 
dividual sacrifice, is neither oppressive in its nature nor 
subversive of the ends of government. For in society the 
the rights and interests of individuals are so blended and 
held in solution with the general mass of rights, that the 
continuance of one is only secured by the continuance of 
all; and hence any act of government which is necessary 
to the general advantage, though it may strike out some 
private, incidental right, not vital to the happiness of the 
citizen, protects and upholds the balance of his individual 
rights through the increased stability given to the whole. 
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It 18 by reas9n of this principle that so many public im- 
provements and establishments of general utility are crea- 
ted and conducted ; that canals, railroads, and highways are 
constructed for the general convenience of the citizen. 
But if one private right were sufiered to outweigh all con- 
siderations of a public nature, no such improvements could 
be effiected, and the government would inevitably fail from 
want of their conveniences and necessities. \ 

It is also in obedience to this principle that criminals 
are punished For it must be remembered that the pun- 
ishment of the criminal depends not upon a supposed for- 
feiture of rights occurring at the commission of offences, 
but upon the broader reasons of public protection. Pun- 
bhment which is strictly subordinate to the ends of gov- 
ernment, is meted out to the offender, not because he has 
forfeited certain rights by the commission of offences — the 
such punishment to be considered the measure of such 
forfeiture — but because the public safety demands it,and the 
punishment shall be measured by that necesssity. Only 
such laws are oppressive and subversive of the ends of gov- 
ernment as are inexpedient either in design or in pen- 
alty. Inexpediency, and inexpediency only, is the meas- 
ure of oppression. 

From what has already been said we may conclude 
that the end of government is to protect the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Such being the end of government, what form of 
government is best adapted to secure the end ? There 
are but three distinct forms of government \ despotism, 
aristocracy and pure democracy. But the first two de- 
feat the very objectt for which government was founded \ 
and the last would inevitably fail in extensive trial. But 
out of all these elements combined, or out of any num- 
ber of them, has mankind ever shaped a government 
which could commend itself as a model? We turn to 
the past J and though antiquity presents us with illustri- 
ous examples, yet they are not the models for which we 
seek. Athens and Sparta are justly celebrated above all 
other nations of antiquity for the wisdom and perfection 
of their governments, yet, when in their highest career 
of prosperity and glory, they wounded the very freedom 
which they afiected to adore. 

Let us first look at Athens — Athens, the land of the 
scholar, the hero, and the sutesman — where genius 
stood unmasked, and lit the world with the splendor of 
his eye. Here every aflfection belonging ,to human na- 
ture found shelter and a home. Here seemed developed 
to its most perfect state, every sentiment which eloquence 
can dignify, heroism eternize, or philosophy unfold. Here 
science, art and industry, in all their departments of use- 
ful toil, received the most honorable public lecognitlon, 
and were stimulated by the highest rewards to greater 
growth and discipline. Yet, however repugnant it may 
be to our preconceived opinions or inclinations to believe, 
a close analysis of the Athenian constitution will show us 
that the same government which could thus call into ac- 
tive life the noblest elements of human being, andVaise 
them to the highest pitch of discipline and power, was 
equally the parent of invidious distinctions and factious 
feuds. The government of Athens was an equipoise be- 
tween pure democracy on the one hand and aristocracy 
on the other; and the attempted fusion of these hetero- 
geneous elements produced whatever there was of discord 
in the Athenian state. 

Three prominent institutions marked the character 
and determined the bounds of the Athenian government, 
and these were the assemblies of the people, the Senate, 
and the Court of Areopagus. Over all, acting in the ca« 
pacity of guardians or executors of the laws, were the 
Archons, one being chosen each year from a certain 
class of the people. 



The Assemblies of the people were composed of all 
the citizens indisciiminately, of every trade, profession 
and degree, and possessed the power of final legislation. 
By them all treaties were ratified, and all questions of 
war and peace, commerce and internal management, 
were considered and adjusted. Yet, as if honest merit 
must not only be found a rival but a master, and as if 
wealth were the only true measure of official capacity 
and ambition, the people were divided into three great 
classes, ranking, in the privilege of ofilicial aspiration, ac- 
cording to their wealth. The first class was composed of 
all whose yearly, income amounted to five hundred meas- 
ures of corn and oil ; and from tMs class only the Ar- 
chons were chosen. The second class, of those whose in- 
come yielded two hundred and less than three hundred 
measures. AH others were tradesmen or citizens merely, 
and to them was denied the right of office until their 
revenues approached one of the three sundards fixed as 
the bounds of official privilege 

The Senate was composed of members chosen ex- 
clusively from the three classes just enumerated ; and to 
this body belonged the right of proposing laws to the 
popular assemblies, but not the power of enacting them. 

The Court of Areopagus was composed of those only 
who had passed the honors of archonship. This institu- 
tion was the general conservator of the laws and had 
jurisdiction over all cases of crime and claims of equity; 
and to this high tribunal there was a last appeal from the 
injustice or incapacity of all lesser courts. 

Thus constituted, it is easy to perceive that the govern- 
ment of Athens, though it rose above all surrounding 
nations in the freedom of its institutions and the wisdom 
of its laws, yet educated sentiments and appealed to pas- 
sions of the most dangerous character. 

Unoer the Athenian constitution there was a marked 
distinction between poverty and wealth, and that distinc- 
tion created and continued by the government itself. 
The humble citizen, however pure his character, however 
strong and symmetrical his judgment, however great his 
talents for debate or his abilities for statesmanship, yet 
could not rise to their official exercise and distinction 
without the conjunction of measured wealth. But a gov- 
ernment which thus frowns upon poverty as a mark oi 
incapacity, and chills the aspirations and abilities which 
are as natural and as noble in the peasant as in the 
prince, gives a false measurement of human character and 
rests its institutions upon an unstable basis. It is true 
that the offices at Athens had in them little else than 
honor, and that in the distribution of political power the 
poor fared equally with the rich, the vote of the poor 
man counting as much as the vote of the wealthy, and 
the popular assemblies being an ample theatre for the 
display of talents from every class of her citizens ; yet, it 
must be remembered, that the honors of office have a 
glitter for every eye, and when government restricts its 
offices to a certain claii^ and excludes the poor from their 
exeicise and enjoyment, simply became of their poverty, 
it not only creates invidious distinctions between its sub- 
jects, which, among an extensive people must inevitably 
lead to jealousy and strife, but directly inflames avarice 
and cupidity, the most dangerous passions of the human 
mind. 

These are elements which are strong enough and 
dangerous enough in the most private relations of human 
character ; but when they are directly appealed to by the 
government itself, and the honors of office are held out to 
them as the sure rewards of their successful competition, 
they become doubly active and doubly dangerous. Nor 
can that statesmanship always be pure which works its 
way up to official recognition through the corrupt channels 
of avarice and gain. And Athens did not escape the 
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evils of those disorders which such influences are likely to 
produce. For a long time during her career she felt the 
shock of those three factions which sought to rend her 
constitution, the monarchists, the oligarchists, and the 
democrats. These factions were the natural outgrowth 
of her' government, and sprang from principles inherent 
in her constitution ; and it was these factions, and the 
distinctions which they represented, which enabled Pisis- 
tratus to pull down the constitution and reduce the 
liberties of Athens to his usurping rule. 

But aside from the distinctions which the Athenian 
constitution produce^, there were other defects of a 
marked and serious character. The separation of the 
law-making from the law-proposing power, in any gov- 
ernment of magnitude, must seriously impede legislative 
action. The wisdom which cannot be trusted to legis- 
late cannot be trusted to propose. For the same motives 
which would prevent patriotic legislation upon the one 
hand would prevent patriotic counsel upon the other; 
and the wisdom which is trusted to foresee (contingencies 
and measure their magnitude, should have the power of 
providing for them. The latter, however, was not the 
case at Athens. And this unwise separation of power 
inevitably occasioned delay in legislation ; and that too, 
at times when the crisis demanded the utmost dispatch. 
Hence it was, that when Xerxes invaded Greece and 
was advancing toward Athens, Themistocles hardly 
induced the temporary abandonment of the city, that 
the country at last might be preserved. That which 
the wisest counsels foresaw to be only preventive 
of irreparable disaster, and which in the hands of the 
Senate alone would have received immediate execution, 
was with the greatest difficulty, and reluctantly at that, 
accomplished through the assemblies. 

But, these considerations apart, the Athenian govern- 
ment was too democratic for extensive trial. As all leg- 
islation was lodged in the assemblies, no laws could be 
enacted without the immediate action of the people \ and 
they were convened in popular assemblies, at fixed peri- 
ods and as often as public necessity demanded. In a 
city like Athens, of circumscribed extent and limited pop- 
ulation, this could be effi:cted without serious detriment 
to her commercial, industrial or other interests. 

But that which limited area and moderate citizen- 
ship would render easy in a State like Athens, in a coun- 
try like our own, expanded territory, multiplied relations, 
and extensive numbers would render absolutely impossible. 
For, suppose our government, representatively democratic 
as it now is, were changed to a pure democracy, how, or 
when, or where could the people meet to enact their laws 
and publish their decrees ? Or, if assembled, by what 
means would you facilitate theirdeliberations or determine 
their decisions amid the tumult of number. They could 
not meet a day and then adjourn to their humble homes 
to reassemble on the morrow, as was done at Athens, for 
this distance, time and interest would alike ibrbid. For 
the mighty resources and expanded interests of our great 
country require the assiduous attention ofstatesmen months 
at a time. But in a pure democracy this would work the 
most disastrous of social and industrial disorders. It would 
take the farmer from his field, the mechanic from his 
shop, the teacher from his desk, the judge from the bench 
and the lawyer from the bar. It would blight every en- 
ergy of a legal, industrial or educational character, or cul- 
minate in a representative democracy like our own. 
Athens fails. Where then shall we find that model 
which Athens with all her glory, is unable to bestow? Will 
Sparta give it ? And what was Sparta ? Flung into life 
by the call of Lycurgus, and fettered by his laws, she 
crushed the affections she should have cherished, and 
bound the liberty it should have been her glory to set 



free. The institutions of Sparta produced a deleterious ef- 
fect upon the human character. The parent, imbibing the 
spirit of those laws, looked upon his children as not so 
much belonging to the family as to the State; and those ten- 
der sympathies, and domestic affections which it must ever 
be the glory of enlightened freedom to cherish and defend, 
were either crushed or transformed into a stern severit)- 
of patriotism less to be admired than condemned. 

Thus the institutions of Sparta seemed to invert the 
very objects of government, and, instead of moulding 
the government to tl)e interests of the citizen, it sacri- 
ficed the citizen to perpetuate the State. Still, there was 
one element in the Spartan constitution which shed a 
lustre upon her government, and which all enlightened 
nations will emulate and admire ; and that was the per- 
fect equality of her citizens. Under the Spartan gov- 
ernment no wealth or other influence was suffered to 
create invidious distinctions between the cirizens, bat all 
stood upon a footing of perfect equality; equal in wealth, 
or rather in poverty, equal in rank and equal in power. 
It was this same principle of equality which contributed 
so much of vigor to the Spartan constitution and which 
rendered her institutions so enduring; and had that con- 
stitution been equally wise and prudent in other respects. 
Spartan institutions might have stood long after the rest- 
less foot of Macedonian conquest had trampled Greece to 
ruins. But that constitution was not broad enough for 
all the energies of the human soul and hence it 5siled. 
The whole system of Lycurgus* laws gave but one im- 
petus to human action, and out of multitudes of men 
moulded but a single character — and that was the char- 
acter of a soldier. All other occupations were despised 
and prohibited by the Spartan laws. Commerce, manu- 
factures, art, science, philosophy, eloquence, all the no- 
bler aspirations of the soul were abandoned, or extin- 
guished, and nothing deemed worthy of Spartan recogni- 
tion but the achievements of valor and the employment 
of arms. Under a government thus rigid and restric- 
tive, no masterly compositions of genius issued forth to 
enlarge the empire of human wisdom and rouse the 
mind to a consciousness of its greatness ; no science 
arose ; no art diffused its wholesome joys ; but apart from 
all these, under the frowning battlements of the Spartan 
constitution, the Spartan character like an armed and 
solitary giant stood, the image of an invincible and dread- 
less courage, which never faltered at opposition and which 
knew no triumph save its own. 

Neither Athens nor Sparta, though republican in form, 
was a perfect model of government. But shall we be 
more successful if we seek among the nations moulded 
upon monarchical principles ? If the end of government 
be to afford security to the pursuits of happiness, what 
preference shall we And in monarchy > I know it is said that 
in monarchy the elements of government are combined, 
so that while liberty is preserved, stability is secured, and 
executive energies are multiplied and strengthened. But 
this three-fold proposition is subject to limitation. While 
it is true that a certain degree of liberty may flourish under 
monarchical rule, yet that liberty is distinctive in its 
nature, and cannot flourish upon an equal basis. Rank 
and distinction are inseparable from monarchy, and what- 
ever, in government, creates inequalities of citizenship, b 
subversive of the ends of government. The only true 
and natural basis of government is equality; for it is 
repugnant to reason to suppose that it was instituted in 
the interests of certain classes — for the elevation of one 
class and the suppression of another. Nay, more, if it 
be true that protection and allegiance are reciprocal, then 
inequalit)' of citizenship begets inequality of allegiance. 
This, of course, refers to native subjects. But while 
monarchies are foremost to proclaim the proposition, 
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they are the first and last to disclaim its necessary and 
inalienable consequences. So that while the rule of ex- 
action is equal and universal, the rule of privilege is 
■special and discriminative. But why should government 
thus give broader rights to one citizen than another 
when equal allegiance is exacted from ail ? What natu- 
ral principle of reason or justice upholds this inequality ? 
If there are enlarged rights on the one hand, there is pro- 
portionate restriction on the other. If the rights of one 
class are exalted, the rights of another class are equally 
oppressed. And is such distinction between native sub- 
jects consistent with civil liberty ? or is it such a protec- 
tion of the pursuit of happiness as is contemplated by 
government ? Look at England ! Do not the distinc- 
tions of rank and privilege, as manifested by that gov- 
ernment, in a measure betray the elements of despotism, 
render happiness unequal, and to certain classes restrict 
the very privilege of happiness itself? Yet England is 
•esteemed the most enlightened example of monarchical 
government that the world has ever seen. 

Neither can it be admitted that monarchy is the form 
of government best adapted to secure stability. But it 
may be asked, why then have nearly all past governments 
heen monarchical ? Why has not the wisdom of former 
ages — rich enough in knowledge and experience — previ- 
ously perceived their inefficiency, and avoided further ex- 
perimeAjt with them if they are the least able to satisfy 
and endure. And why does so large a majority of man- 
kind at the present day resort to monarchy to administer 
the public order. Simply because the human mind has been 
educated to believe in the divine right of kings, and (|he 
4}enefit8 of regal authority, for agesJmmemnrial, and has 
notyet fully effaced these lasting but heretical impressions. 
Monarchs of all past ages were careful to array every ele- 
vnent which could mould or educate the mind in favor of 
their governments, to make this opinion fixed and ine- 
radicable. It was propagated by the courts, the camps, 
the cloisters, and the schools. The courts and camps in- 
stilled it, for they sat beneath the very shadow of the 
<rown. Religion received it, for it had nothing to gain 
by apposing it, and acceptance was rest from persecution ; 
■and what religion upheld the forces of education respected 
•and oiffiised. Thus the human mind was thoroughly 
impregnated with this belief, and having little or no 
other experience to reason firom, it accepted for truth the 
impressions of its age. 

Hence the fact that there has been far greater experience 
in monarchies than in republics, is no proof that the 
former are best able to aflbrd Security to government, and 
this assumption never can be just until as much experi- 
ment has been made with republics as has been made 
"with monarchies. But is there greater stability in mon- 
-archical than in republican governments ?and are the for- 
mer less liable to disorders than the latter ? If the point 
"Were yielded, yet something would remain in favor of 
republics. For while disorders in a monarchy, by reason 
of fixed gradations and intervening interests which must 
■all be moved before redress can be obtained, are difficult 
to be reached, and are therefore liable to break out in 
open violence because of the long delay necessary to cor- 
rect them, in a republic they generally move move nearly 
to the surface, are S3oner apprehended and can be more 
quickly remedied, without resorting to a clash of arms. 
But, to return to the question, are there fewer commotions 
in monarchies than in republics ? Let the experience of 
the oldest and most renowned monarchy on the earth give 
answer ! Let the history c-f England speak. And what 
is that history for the past thousand years, but a repetition 
of contentions, insurrections and bloody struggles? 

Scarcely had the Norman dynasty been established ere 
revolution began. Rebellion raged with violence during 



the reign of William Rufus. Insurrection and war at- 
tended the usurpation of Stephen and rhe coronation of 
Matilda. The throne of Henry II. was shocked by the 
conspiracies of his own sons. John attempted to usurp 
the throne during the absence of his brother, and at last, 
during his own reign, a mighty revolution swept over 
England. Disputes, contentions and commotions marked 
the reign of Henry II. Rebellion dethroned and mur- 
dered Edward II. Rebellion crushed the reign and 
sacrificed the life of Richard II. Rebellion attended the 
reign of Henry IV., and the scaffold streamed with the 
blood of conspirators. During the reign of Henry VI. 
I began the Wars ofthe Roses — those bloody struggles be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster. 

For thirty years the kingdom resounded with the clash 
of arms. For thirty years the scaflbld and the field 
streamed with the best blood of England. But scarcely 
had these contentions for the throne subsided ere fresh 
disputes began. Bloody insurrection revenged the cruel- 
ty of Mary. Plots were prepared and attempted for the 
total extinguishment of the royal house and Parliament 
during the reign of Jamrs I., and at last, while Charles I. 
was on the throne, rebellion rose to such violent and un- 
exampled might that it ended in the total subversion of 
the kingdom. The royal authority was demolished and 
despised. The throne was overturned ; and on the scaf- 
fold at Whitehall Charles expired, leaving the constitu- 
tion in ruins, its lights extinguished, its ministers flying, 
and the kingdom revolving in darkness and blood. 

Nor does the history of the bloody agitations of England 
stop with the revolution of Charles. The seditions and 
tumults which followed the Restoration, the revolution 
of James II., the civil wars of George I. with the Pre- 
tender, the rebellion under George II., and our own Rev- 
olution, expand the scene of contest and show the rest- 
less violence of that volcano which lies beneath the Brit- 
ish constitution. 

But it may be urged that the fact that England has thus 
withstood the revolutiou of centuries and baffled the most 
daring efforts of conspiracy, is an insuperable, argument 
in favor of her governn\ent, and demonstrates its 
strength amid struggle and its easy adaptation to crit- 
ical conjunctures. But this furnishes no argument in 
favor of her government j for the strength so boasted 
has been the strength of a tyrant, and nourished 
its power at the sacrifice of freedom. This was that 
strength which lit the persecutions of Queen Mary with 
the torch and the fagot. This was that strength which 
struck at the liberties of America, and sought to convert 
the homes of freemen into the shambles of a despot. This 
was that strength which throttled the infant freedom at 
its birth, and rung its death-knell through India and Ire- 
land. Neither does it prove that her institutions can eas- 
ily adapt themselves to critical conjunctures. For once 
she was destroyed, and the frequent agitations and mighty 
revolutions which have shaken the English throne, have 
produced momentous changes, so that if the ministers of 
Richard I. or Henry III. could this day behold the politi- 
cal fabric of England, they could scarcely discern more 
than two of her ancient features, and these fast changing 
— the distinctions of rank and the centralization of 
power. 

But it may be urged that distinctions of rank beget 
nobility of character ; and that England, in consequence 
of her knights, and lords, and titled nobility, has a jealous 
pride in proving the justness of that titled superiority, and 
hence moulas her foreign and domestic policies upon the 
loftiest models of philanthropy and honor. With the 
strong, she is just and generous ; with the weak, she con- . 
descends to meekness. What ! England generous ! 
Who inflicts this wound on history ? Who thus insults 
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the knowledge of the world ? When was England ever 
generous when her interests interposed a contravening 
counsel ? In what latitude did it happen, and what state 
so happy as to feel the glow.of this indulgence ? Was it 
the generosity of England that carried fire and sword into 
the htart of Ireland, to subjugate her laws and subject 
her government to her ambitious rule? Was it her 
generosity, which, for year after year, and during succes- 
sive reigns, waged a cruel and unprovoked war against 
unoftending Scotland, simply to render her interests obe- 
dient to her will ? Was it her generosity which sent a 
Clive and Hastings to plant the line of her dominion 
over distant seas and impose an oppression and usurped 
authority over the unhappy people of India ? Or, was it 
her generosity, again, which, by falsehood, intrigue, and 
finesse, set a Continent in flames, and pushed the dread- 
ful energies of war against unhappy France, because she 
dared to exercise her light to change her rulers and lift 
Napoleon to the imperial throne ? Her whole history 
refutes this statement. Her whole history presents only 
an unexampled career of ambitious conquest, or peaceful 
subjugation, conducted through the arts of overreaching 
fraud, save when her own throne rocked and heaved with 
the throes of revolution. 

England generous ! England meek indeed ! Yes, but 
it is the meekness of the tiger as he settles for his spring. 
It b the meekness of the robber, who with the knife at 
hb victim's throat, insults his fears with the smiles of 
politeness and the softness of request. No ! England, to 
indulge her interests, has disregarded her honor, has 
violated her most sacred, obligations, and sacrificed her 
principles to purposes of violence and fraud. If this be 
the honor which a titled nobility brings into government, 
and this the career which its influences administer, the 
sooner the world is freed from these pretentious honors 
the happier will be mankind. 

No ! that form of government is best, which, while it 
restrains all passions dangerous to the community, leaves 
the greatest amount of personal freedom to the citizen, 
and favors the freest and fullest development of individual 
character. Which lifts the weakest and the strongest, 
the basest and the noblest, to a common plane of right 
and pr'fvilegey and acknowledges no distinctions but 
such as merit and character impose ; which throws open 
to all, all the avenues of honor and office, thought and 
avocation, and suffers even worthy beggary to strive side 
by side with the richest and the proudest. A government 
based and administered upon such principles, carries force 
and energy into every quarter, solicits every improvement, 
stimulates every industry, developes every faculty, and 
lifts man up to the highest pinnacle of civic virtue and 
developed manhood. Nay, more ; it stands upon a surer 
basis than when the reins of power are gathered in a 
single hand supported by the grades of rank. For the 
experience of mankind proves that States have less to 
fear from foes without than ^om domestic treachery and 
violence within. And what element so liable to produce 
these disorders as jealousy? It is jealousy that breeds 
discontent, that nourishes hatred and ill-will, and finally, 
maddened into restless violence by its real or fancied 
wrongs, it wreaks a giddy vengeance on its foes, strikes 
down the State, and government is at an end. But when 
all men are placed upon a footing of equality, and each 
man's success depends upon hb own exertions, no blame 
cin be imputed to the State for the diversity of conditions 
that arise, and hence one of the most powerful motives to 
revolution is silenced and removed. 

Such a mo<iel we now find in our own republic, whose 
stability and vigor, more than indicated by its triumphant 
struggle with the most formidable rebellion that the 
has ever known; whose expanding greatness. 



swiftly advancing to the utmost bounds of human achieve- 
ment ; and last, and most glorious of all, whose free con- 
stitution, rising like the sun to universal blessing, invoke* 
the pride of Americans and the admiration of the world. 
Here it b that liberty b consbtent with equality, and the- 
supreme object of accomplishment, the happiness of the 
people Here it b that every branch of government, 
legblative, executive, and judicial, are so bounded in their 
functions that a just equilibrium b maintained between 
them, and the will of the people is enforced. Here it is- 
that direct communication is established with the citizen, 
so that no conflict of rights between the citizens of different 
States shall disturb the harmony of those States, but so 
that they may appeal to the courts of the general gov- 
ernment as to a common parent for counsel and redress. 
Under such a government only can true liberty flourisb 
and the highest interests of humanity expand. Under such 
a government only is life held most sacred, because of its 
increased means of enjoyment, liberty diffiased, and the 
pursuits of happiness protected and secured. 

But the end of government understood and the best 
form of government established, how shall it be pre- 
served ? No government can endure forever. But 
though perpetuity in its widest sense is impoetible, yet 
the same prudent measures should be adopted as thoogb 
this object were to be gained by them. A nation once 
destroyed is difficult to be restored. Let the light of 
constitutional liberty which has flamed in thb country for 
nearly a century expire, and, like Othello, 

'< I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can its light relume." 

Let thb government go down, and the crowned head» 
of the world will point to its ruins and triumphantly ex- 
claim : ** Behold the end of all nationalities founded 
upon the wisdom and integrity of the people Where 
now is American liberty. Where now b that fircedom 
which was purchased by the blood of her ancestry.^ 
Like the winds of the summer night it came, touched 
its harp-strings and has passed away leaving no lingering 
echo of its minstrelsy. Rome was, Athens, America 
was, but is no longer." And such would be the language 
murmured in triumphant joy by the kings of the world^ 
at the failure of this last experiment of humanity. Our 
utmost endeavors must be exerted to extend to the latest 
period possible that liberty which is at once the glory and 
blessing of the world, and to effect this b the care of a 
wise and prudent statesmanship. Wherever power is 
lodged it is necessary that it should be exercised intel- 
gently. In a despotism, where all power is centered in a 
single will, how important it is for the happiness of the 
subject, that that will should be enlightened by intel- 
ligence and virtue. By intelligence, chat the best inter- 
ests of the subject may be discerned ; by virtue, that those 
interests may be honestly pursued. But if intelligent e and 
virtue are necessary in a despotism, how much more 
necessary are they in a republic where all power b equally 
distributed among the citizens, upon whose intelligent 
and conscientious action, the very vitality of its institu- 
tions depend. The only way to prolong the liberties of 
free government is by the education of its people. Igno- 
rance may destroy it or corruption may destroy it. But 
ignorance and corruption are inseparable, and one can on- 
ly be removed by the enlightenment of the other Let 
this be done and we need not fear the futuie. Our gov- 
ernment can never fall until ignorance becomes so dark, 
or corruption so besotted, that the interests of liberty are not 
cared for or not discerned. Let us be true to the great 
task of educating the people, and all will be well. The 
present »hall be prosperous, liberty shall be secured to a 
grateful posterity, mankind shall be made happy, and 
the republic will live in the ages tp come. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 



THE "special announcement*' in the Oc- 
tober number informed the reader that 
with that issue, all the subscriber's ownership 
in and control over this journal terminated. 
Though some time under consideration, the 
conclusion thus announced was reached so near 
the day of publication, that no formal address 
could then be prepared ; and now, — on at- 
tempting to tell wliat has been done and why 
it was done, — the event, though certain and 
deliberately effected, is so strange and hard to 
be realized, that really what to say in refer- 
ence to it is difficult to decide. What! after 
over eighteen years of toil and tribulation, yet 
of true pleasure and unnumbered kindnesses 
received as Editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, to cease being such, and to 
throw up all the responsibilities as well as the 
honors of the position, — surely this is one of 
the most important acts of a life not with- 
out its remarkable passages. Yet to do so is, 
no doubt, one of the closing acts which natur- 
ally precede the end of earth's affairs. So be 
it. We accept it in that light ; and while 
standing thus at the conclusion of one of the 
most important trusts which it has been the 
will of Providence to impose, we shall close 
our intercourse with the reader and our direct 
control over the common-school affairs of the 
State, by devoting the portion of space reserved 
in this and the remaining numbers of the cur- 
rent volume, to a review of the course and re- 
sults of the efforts of this journal, in the 
Educational progress of the State, since its first 
establishment in 1852. In so doing few of 
the prominent movements of Pennsylvania in 
school affairs can be omitted ; for the Journal, 
cither editorially or as the record of the opin- 
ions and acts of others, took part in them all. 
Such a review will, therefore, be not only use- 



ful and interesting as a succinct account of the 
school growth of the State, and will put upon 
the record plainly — but, we trust, truly and 
modestly, — the Journal's own claims for tti 
share of merit in that growth, at the same 
time that it will form an appropriate close of 
the subscriber's share in the work. 

So much as to what is intended to be done 
before taking final leave of the reader. And 
now as to what has been done making that 
final leave necessary. Well, then, want of 
compensating support in the publication of the 
Journal, — to such an extent as to have deeply 
embarrassed us at a time of life when " proBt ^* 
and not "loss" should crown every businesi 
transaction, — and the duties of another position 
requiring all our time and thoughts, have for a 
considerable period plainly indicated the duty 
as well as the policy of relieving ourselves of 
the burthen thus resting upon us and gathering 
weight from year to year. This change would 
have been made some time ago had the proper 
parties applied for the place, — parties to whom 
duty to the educational people of the State and 
to the Journal itself would have justified the 
transmission of our responsibilities. But do 
such application was made till very recently f 
when Messrs. Wickersham and McCaskey, — 
the very men of all others to whom the trust 
coulJ safely be committed, — presented them- 
selves and were at once accepted. 

The first needs no introduction to the edu- 
cational public of the State, even from the old 
Editor of the School Journal ; for, by emi- 
j nent success in every department of school 
work, professional and official, as a lecturer and 
as an author, he is known throughout the State. 
The junior member of the firm, associated witb 
me to my perfect satisfaction and for the good 
of the Journal, during the past four years, has 
been intimately known from his early school 
boyhood to the present moment. In fact, with 
few persons of his age lias the writer had more 
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close relations; and in all he has found him 
industrious, trust-worthy, intelligent, and able. 
Into such hands the great interests connected 
with the Journal are unhesitatingly commit- 
ted ; and in bespeaking for the new Editors the 
full confidence and cordial support of the school 
men of the State, the founder of the Journal 
feels that the guarantee thus given for their 
ability and faithfulness will be amply redeemed. 
Having thus discharged his duty by the selec- 
tion of capable and trust-worthy successors, the 
subscriber returns unfeigned thanks for the long 
support and the many favors received while 
Editor of this journal. 

Thos. H. Burrowes. 
AgriculturMl CtlUge^ Pa,, Oct, i, 1870. 



OUR PLATFORM. 



IN the remarks made in the preceding arti 
cle to the readers of the Journal by its late 
Editor, he has taken occasion to say why he 
disposed of the Journal, and why he pre. 
ferred that it should come into the hands of 
the present pi-oprietors. For his expression:, 
of good- will towards us we are sincerely grate- 
ful. Knowing what the Journal was to him, 
how dearly he loved it, how much he sacri- 
ficed for it, we are deeply moved by his part- 
ing words. We accept the trust in the same 
spirit in which it is given, and will do our 
best to make the future of the Journal worthy 
of its past. To Thomas H. Burrowes, Penn- 
sylvania is more indebted for her noble school 
system than to any other man, and the friends 
of education throughout the State owe him a 
debt uf gratitude that can never be paid. We 
shall endeavor to walk humbly in the path he 
has pointed out. As sons we will guard his 
legacy. 

Bat it is not for us to look " mournfully 
upon the past"; the task is ours to ** wisely 
improve the present," and " to meet the sha- 
dowy future without fear and with manly 
hearts." What are we going to do, and how? 
Upon what kind of a platform shall we stand? 
Some answer to these inquiries will be found 
below. 

The census just taken will doubtless show 
that Pennsylvania has a population of nearly 
four millions of people. Of this number about 
one million are of school age. During the past 
school year probably eight hundred and fifty 
thousand children attended our public schools ; 
and, surely, there is no extravagance in saying 
that the future welfare of our Commonwealth 
depends more upon the amount and kind of 
education these hundreds of thousands of child- 



ren receive than upon all other causes that can 
affect it combined together. No nobler end, 
therefore, can be conceived than the one the 
Journal proposes as the object toward the 
accomplishment of which all its efi^orts shall 
be directed, the universal education of all races, 
all classes, and all conditions of men. We be- 
lieve, from our own observation, in the Scrip- 
ture doctrine : " Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it ;" and believing thus, we are 
ready to maintain that the most effective, if 
not the only, way to eradicate from it the 
evils that infest our social system and threaten 
it with wreck and ruin, and to lift the human 
family up to a higher plane of civilization, is to 
educate rightly and fully all the youth of our 
land. In this faith the Journal will labor. By 
this sign it expects to conquer. 

Aiming to secure universal education, there 
would seem to be no means, in consonance 
with oiy free institutions, adequate to the ac- 
complishment of the end, except a public 
school system managed by the whole people 
for themselves. 

It is certain that private enterprises or pri- 
vate benevolence, or both combined, cannot 
do it. What can be done in this way has been 
done in several of the nations of the Old World, 
and all such efforts have everywhere left the 
masses of the people hopelessly ignorant. Be- 
sides, in the very nature of the case, individuals 
can never be induced voluntarily to contribute 
their means in sufficient amount to a common 
educational fund, and allow it to be used for 
the one great purpose of educating all with 
entire impartiality. 

Much as the Church has done for education, 
and much as it may still wish to do, its 
weakness, and still more, its want of unity, in 
this country, would effectually prevent its 
undertaking the task of educating a people on 
a large scale. Pennsylvania now expends 
{7,000,000 per annum for school purposes, an 
amount of money which our churches would be 
as unab)e to raise as, if raised, they would be un- 
able to agree upon the mode of its expenditure. 

We want no State schools, in the European 
sense, in this country. The Prussian schools 
have made Prussia what she is to-day, the most 
highly civilized and the nfost powerful nation 
of the Old World; but educational power is cen- 
tralized in that country about to the same ex- 
tent as the military power, and the minister of 
public instruction is as much of a despot in his 
own sphere as the minister of war is in his. 
What King William has done for Prussia, and 
more, the people, all kings with us, must do 
in this country for themselves. 
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Our system of education, then, must be a 
system in which all power emanates from the 
people, the State interfering only so far as to 
^ive what is done method and effectiveness. 
The problem we are solving for the world is the 
universal education of the people by the people. 

As auxiliary to the grand end of universal 
education, there are many measures of a practi- 
cal character, a« the field lies before us in 
Pennsylvania, which shall have our hearty sup- 
port. Among them those of longer school 
terms, larger State appropriations to schools, 
more complete school supervision, the elevation 
of the teacher's profession, the full develop- 
ment of our Normal School system. Graded 
Schools wherever practicable, the necessity of 
higher education, and a closer union among all 
classes of educational institutions. All these 
questions of State educational policy are well 
understood, constituting as they do the objec- 
tive points of present effort on the part of our 
leading school men. 

It need scarcely be added that the Journal 
will be in sympathy with superintendents of 
schools in their arduous labors. It will be 
ever ready to strengthen their hands in well- 
doing, and, when possible, to bear a part of 
their burdens. 

Upon the shoulders of the School Directors 
of the State rests the principal weight of the 
responsibilities of our school system, and the 
Journal will be ever anxious to have such 
words to say to them, from month to month, as 
will inform, assist and cheer. As the guardians 
of f he children of the Commonwealth, they have 
reposed in them the most important of trusts, 
4ind when in the performance of duty, no body 
of men better deserve sympathy and support. 

The Journal desires iii an especial manner 
to be the friend of teachers, and to make teach- 
ers, one and all, its friends. It has always 
looked after their interests, made known their 
wants, and fought their battles. It will con- 
tinne to do so. It will speak to them, and they 
cm speak through it. Prom them it will be 
ever ready to receive advice, and to them it 
hopes to carry every month something that 
will lighten their labors and freshen their 
spirits. Every good teacher has at heart the 
building up of his profession ; the Journal can 
give assistance in this work, and will give it. 

Such are the ends the Journal proposes for 
itself, and such is the good will with which it 
intends to pursue them ; such, in short, is our 
platform. With hopes, and yet not without 
fears, it starts out under its new officers upon its 
second voy^^ge, trusting that its mission is one 
that will find favor with all good men, and in 
xhe sight of Heaven. 



THE PAST OF THIS JOURNAL. 

/// Origin ; ite First Establishment as a Lan- 
caster Count J Periodical; and its Final En- 
largement and Establishment as the State 
School Journal, Establishment of State 
Teachers* Association ; Promotion of County 
Institute ; Publication of Annual Reports of 
State Superintendents. 

ORIGIN: The founder of this journal, 
during his first term as State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, urged upon the 
Legislature the establishment of a monthly 
periodical, at the cost and by the authority 
of the State, as a most efficient and economi- 
cal aid in the administration of the then in. 
cipient but growing Common School System. 
Again in 1850, as chairman of a committee 
appointed by a general meeting of the friends 
of Common School Education, held in Harris- 
burg, to consider the best means of improving 
that system, he took and urged the same view 
oi the subject, in the general address by that 
body. Both efforts, however, were fruitless; 
and so the matter remained till the 3d of 
January, 1852, when, at a meeting of the Lan- 
caster County Educational Association, of 
which he was President, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, .without consultation with 
him, were offered by Mr. John Martin, and 
adopted : 

Whereas, The importance of edacation, though ad- 
mitted by all, has not yet been sufficiently brought home 
to the feelings of the. people of Lancaster county, so as to 
enlist their active efibrts and cooperation in its behalf; 
and whereatf the best mode of acting upon the individual 
feelings and interests of the people (without which little 
success can be expected),* is to be found in the agency of 
the Press; therefore 

Rtsoivedy That it is expedient to establish, at the 
earliest period, a monthly paper devoted exclusive^ to 
the spread of information relative to education. 

Resolve Jf That the President of the association be re- 
quested to issue a prospectus for such a periodical, forward 
it to each member, and undertake the editorial manage- 
ment of the paper, as soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
scriptions shall have been received to defray all expenses. 

Resoi'vedj That each member receiving a prospectus is 
requested to obtain as many subscribers as possible, and 
return it to the President by the 3i6t of January. [See 
Pa. School JovftNAL, voL i, page 45.] 

Accepting this as a call to duty, the desig* 
naCed prospectus wa» issued ; but on the ar- 
rival of the day named in the resolution, very 
few names had been received. Still some had ; 
and as their subscription dollars had also been 
accepted, and much impatience, manifested for 
the appearance of the publication, the first 
number was finally issued early in February^ 
1852, though it was dated as of January, i& 
order to commence with the year. Less than one 
hundred subscribers were then on the list, b«t 
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abundance of assurances were on hand of future 
and speedy increase. These were never fully 
realized, Lancaster county never having reached 
a total list of five hundred names. The price 
was one dollar a year, and the form and size 
of page were the same as those ever since retained 
by the Journal, though the number of pages in 
each issue was only sixteen. The plans, as to 
object and matter, were similar to those which 
have since characterized the publication, ex- 
cept, of course, that they were local to the 
county. 

Enlargement : By its efforts as a county 
educational agent, the Journal, though scarcely 
defraying cost, was felt to be doing a good 
work ; and it would have been continued as 
long as its current expenses were defrayed by 
its receipts. But as soon as its founder was 
known, in other parts of the State, to have 
commenced an educational periodical, not a few 
teachers and others sent in their names and sub- 
scription money, under the impression that the 
Journal was a State paper in its scope and 
object. For a time these were declined, and 
the necessary explanation was given. But, 
finally, they became so importunate for the 
extension of the Journal to a State sphere of 
action, and the offers of supj>ort appeared to 
be so promising, that about the close of the 
first half year, it was concluded to double the 
size of the periodical, without increase of 
subscription price, and to issue it as the '' Penn- 
sylvania School Journal." The July num- 
ber of 1852 was the first issue, under this new 
arrangement; and ever since the regular 
volume of this journal, as a State paper, has 
commenced with the month of July. 

Though less than five hundred names were 
on the list in July, 1892, yet the prospect was 
so good, and the promises of support were so 
numerous, that the enlarged and more expen- 
sive enterprize was entered upon with much 
confidence in its final and speedy success, even 
in a financial point of view. ' That hope has 
never since been realized ; yet the Editor does 
not regret the step then taken. He feels that 
good has been done to the cause, and is wil- 
ling to accept whatever of reward he shall 
hereafter be found to deserve, in other payment 
than that of dollars. For the first ten years the 
whole number of subscribers, at any one time, 
did not exceed 1,000; and the Journal would 
not have lived had it not been for its advertis- 
ing income, and the fact that the Editor was 
not dependent upon it for his daily bread. 

It is here proper to state that volume i of 
the full Journal contains 480 pages ; that is, 
the 96 pages of the six 1 6- page numbers of the 
Lancaster County Journal, and 384 pages of 



the twelve 32-page numbers of the first volume 
of the State Journal, though to State subscri- 
bers, only the latter have been sent. 

State Teachers* Association: The first 
great educational movement, the Journal, as a 
State agent, had the honor of advocating and to 
the utmost of its ability promoting, during the 
first year of its existence, was the formation of 
the State Teachers' Association of Pennsylvania; 
— an organization which at once made itself felt 
both in public opinion and legislation. In its 
origin and organization Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, now senior editor of the Journal, took 
a distinguished and effective part. Of the 
convention which founded that beneficent insti- 
tution, the Editor was the President, and the 
Journal the accepted organ. See pages 257, 
274, 290, and 294, volume i. The Journal 
has ever since published, in full and without 
charge to the Association or its members, the 
entire proceedings of the Association, with all 
the papers and essays read before it, and a full 
list of its members. 

State Reports : From the first it has alsa 
published the Annual Reports of the State Super- 
intendents, as they appeared ; and at a later 
period in its progress (in 1867-8), it also repub- 
lished the reports of the same officers which 
had been made from the beginning of the com- 
mon school system till 185 1, so that now in its^ 
columns are to be found all the annual reports 
of the State Superintendents, from 1835 till the 
present time. 

Teachers' Institutes : As soon as aware of 
the nature and value of Teachers' Institutes, rhe 
Journal used every means to promote their 
extension and efficiency. Its Editor attended 
and presided over, for a week- a most success- 
ful one — the first he had witnessed — at Blairs- 
ville, Indiana county, in October, 1852, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Lancaster 
County Institute, in January, 1853, followed 
by others in nearly all the counties of Eastern 
and Middle Pennsylvania. The modes of pro- 
ceeding and the names of efficient instructors 
and lecturers being made known by the pub- 
lished proceedings of the institutes in the 
Journal. 

The first year of the Journal was thus dis- 
tinguished by its advocacy and efforts for the 
establishment of two of the most influential 
agencies ever brought to the aid of the common 
school system : The State Teachers' Association 
and the Teachers' Institute. b. 



No human heart is ever vacant. It has an 
inhabitant, either an angel or a devil, whose 
influence is well nigh omnipotent. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 



THE success of our system of education^ 
and. Indeed, that of our system of govern- 
menty depends upon securing the attendance at 
the schools provided for them, of all children 
and youth at least long enough for them to ac- 
quire the rudiments of knowledge. We are 
fully of the opinion that even with this desir- 
able end secured, much would be left undone 
that every free State ought to dor for the edu- 
cation of its people, but our present object is 
simply to call public attention to the painful 
fact that hundreds and thousands of children 
are growing up to manhood among us either 
with an education so limited as to be scarcely 
useful, or with none at all. 

The school census of Philadelphia taken in 
1868 shows that out of 150,000 children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen, 20,534 
attended neither public nor private schools. Of 
these 20,534 children not at school, nearly 
11,000 were between the ages of six and 
twelve. 

From a similar census of Pittsburgh, taken in 
1869, under the direction of the Board of Con- 
trol, it appears that there were 20,617 persons 
in that city between the ages of six and twenty- 
one ; and of these 8,478 attended public, and 
4,877 attended private schools. Of children 
over six years of age and under fifteen, it was 
found that 3,781, nearly one-fourth of the whole 
number f attended no school whatever^ 

During the year 1 867, — and the facts we are 
about to quote have changed very little since 
that time, — there were admitted into our Houses 
of Refuge 536 children, whose average ags was 
14J years. Of this number there were — 
Of those who did not know the alphabet 57 
Of those who Jcnew the alphabet only, - 92 
Of those who could read poorly, - - 262 
Of those who could read well, - - 21 
Of those who could not write, - - 246 
Of those who could write poorly, - - 177 
Of those who could write tolerably, - 94 
Of those who could write well, - - 19 

Of the whole number, 536, it seems only 21 
could read well, and 19 write well. These 
children represent a class of many thousands. 

It is estimated that there are at least 1,000 
children, old enough to attend school, in the 
different alms-houses of the commonwealth, 
very few of whom, outside of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and two or three counties, have 
any school privileges worth naming. 

The writer of this article visited recently, 
in company with the City Superintendent and 
a committee of the Board of Controllers, the 
schools of one of our most beautiful and 



flourishing cities, containing some twenty-five 
or thirty thousand inhabitants. Among others, 
the school for colored children was visited, 
and, in spite of the old and ugly l»uilding in 
which it was kept and its inadequate appliances, 
it was found in good condition. The names 
of some thirty pupils were on the roll, but 
suspecting that not nearly all the colored chil- 
dren of the city were in attendance, the fol- 
lowing questions were asked : " Will all who 
know any colored boys and girls, living in the 
city, over six and under twelve years of age, 
who are not at school, raise their hands ?" 
Every hand was raided, '* Will all who know 
any colored boys and girls living in the city, 
over six and under twelve years of age who 
have never attended school, raise their hands?" 
Nearly every hand was again raised. 

The school officers present were astonished, 
and resolved at once to do what they could to 
correct the evil thus pointed out. The matter 
is mentioned here only for the purpose of say- 
ing that a similar experiment made in almost 
every school for colored children in the State 
would show a similar result, and the same 
would be the case in many a school for white 
children. 

From these, and other facts like them, it is 
estimated that there are 75,000 children ia 
Pennsylvania of school age who either receive 
no education at all or so little as scarcely to be 
benefited by it. The evil results can be plainly 
seen in the ignorant and vicious hundreds of 
boys and girls that are annually sent to our 
Houses of Refuge, and are only a little more 
concealed from one who will open his eyes to 
the facts that stare him in the face as he walks 
through the by-streets and alleys of some of 
our towns and villages. 

What is to be done with these neglected 
children? How are they to be saved to socie- 
ty, to themselves? Let us remember that 
these boys, instructed only in the school of the 
street, are to become r^/^ri/ these girls, ignorant 
of almost everything womanly, are to become 
the mothers of citizens. How is the ruin they 
may work to be guarded against ? The question 
concerns the philanthropist and the patriot 
quite as much as the educator. 



WEST CHESTER STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 



LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 

THE ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
of the State Normal School at West Ches- 
ter, took place on Wednesday, the 14th ult., 
at 2 o'clock P. M. The day was a very beau- 
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tifiil one, auguring success to the noble enter, 
prise. The building is progressing rapidly, 
the walls being nearly ready tor the joists for 
the second floor. It is being constructed of 
the beautiful Chester county serpentine, from 
the quarry of Messrs. Farrell & Brother, in 
Birmingham township. The location chosen 
is a short distance south of the borough, and is 
a very fine one. The grounds consist of ten 
acres, and seemingly in anticipation of their 
future use, were partly planted with evergreen 
and other shade trees some six or e^ght years 
ago. When fenced in and laid out they will 
furnish a most delightful place for study, recrea- 
tion and exercise. From the top of the build- 
ings, when completed, there will be presented 
in every direction one of those rich, peaceful, 
rural prospects for which Chester county is so 
famous. 

The number of persons present to witness 
the ceremony was estimated at a thousand. A 
platform was erected over the main entrance of 
the building, where the corner-stone was to be 
laid, and from this the addresses were made. 
The exercises were opened with prayer by 
Rev. John Bolton. The following letter from 
Governor Geary, regretting his inability to be 
present, was read : 

ExKcvTivc Chambkr, ) 

Harrisburg, Sept. 9, 1870. j 

Hon. Wilmer Worthington. — Dtar Sir: It it 
with deep regret that I have to inform you that engage- 
ments elsewhere will prevent my attendance at the lay- 
ing of the corner>stone of the Normal School House in 
West Chester, on the 14th inst. I regret this the more 
deeply as it is a rule with me to let no opportunity pass 
where I can, in my public capacity, by my presence or 
otherwise, advance the cause of education, and show the 
earnest desire of my heart in this great cause. Should the 
opportunity occur on that day, I desire you to convey to 
our firiends present the sentiments of my warmest regards, 
and hope that the Normal School may ever be a flourish- 
ing one, and that the influence of intelligence may in- 
crease until it permeates every avenue of society, and 
every child in the Commonwealth receive the benefits of 
a common school education. 

Very truly yours, Jwo. W. Gxart. 

After the reading of the Governor's letter. 
Dr. Wilmer Worthington, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, delivered the fol- 
lowing address : 

We have convened on this occasion to perform the 
ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School. It is known perhaps to most 
of you, that by an Act of the Legislature passed in 1857, 
the State was divided into twelve Normal School districts. 
The counties of Chester, Delaware, Montgomery and 
Bucks comprise the first district; and the institution 
which we are erecting on this beautiful spot is intended 
to accomodate it with a Normal School for the education 
of teachen. Already Normal Schools have been estab- 
*^hed in five other districts in the Stated-one at Millers- 
Lancaster county ; one at Edinboro, Erie county $ 



one at Mansfield, Tioga county ; one at Kutxtown, Berks 
county; and one at BHomsburg, Columbia county. 
These schools accommodate their respective districts, 
receiving pupils also from the adjoining counties. A hfge 
number of pupils from Chester county attend, every year, 
the excellent school at MillersvUle. Not less than fifty 
during the last year have been received in that institu- 
tion from this county. 

The suggestion of establishing a State Normal School 
at this place came firom the Trustees of the West Ches- 
ter Academy— an institution erected in 1 8 1 x and which for 
the last half century has contributed no inconsiderable 
share in the tducation of our youth in this and in the ad- 
joining counties. The Trustees had under their control 
a property valued at $35,000, which they believed could 
be advantageously appropriated to the establishment of a 
Normal School. On all similar occasions, the State has 
appropriated $15,000 to assist in the establishment of 
each of these schools ; and it is but reasonable to suppose 
she will extend the same generous aid to this district ; 
which will place at the command of those entrusted with 
the purchase of the ground and the erection of the build- 
ing, the sum of $50,000. By organizing an association 
to be incorporated under the name of the West Chester 
State Normal School, and raising a similar amount by 
subscriptions of stock at fifty dollars per share, the 
company will realize $ioo,ooo^a sum which is deemed 
sufficient to erect and furnish the present building. The 
appeal which has been made to our citizens in behalf of 
the institution has received a generous response. 

At the last session of the Legislature, the Trustees of 
the West Chester Academy applied for and obtained an 
act of incorporation, authorizing them to sell their real 
estate, and appropriate the money to the Normal School. 
Under this arrangement, it will be perceived, that a per- 
son subscribing fifty dollars in stock, obuins a pecuniary 
interest in the institution worth one hundred dollars. 

Plans and specifications were furnished by Addison 
Hutton, of Philadelphia, a competent architect, which 
were submitted by the committee in charge to the Trustees 
of the West Chester Academy, and received their unani- 
mous approval and consent to transfer their property as 
provided for in the act of incorporation. A contract for 
the erection of the building has been made with Messrs. 
Yarnal 8e Cooper, experienced and reliable builders of the 
city of Philadelphia, for the sum of $74,000, to be com- 
pleted by the first day of September, 1 871, when it is 
expected the school will open for the reception of pupils. 

The structure to be erected at present consists of a 
central building forty-six feet front by one hundred and 
twelve feet deep, and two wings, each fifty- two feet long, 
and forty-four feet deep, all three stories high, exclusive 
of the basement and French roof. Whenever increased 
accommodations are needed, the plan is such that return 
wings can be erected at each end, of sufficient capacity to 
accommodate double the number of pupils, w^ithout dis- 
turbing the symmetry and architectural beauty of the 
building. It will be constructed of the best material and 
most approved workmanship; and combines all the mod- 
ern improvements of ventilation and warming, with a 
capacious chapel to accommodate an audience of one 
thousand persons. 

The committee having charge of the funds and the 
erection of the building are using their best efforts to have 
the work performed in the best possible manner. The 
contractors seem to be animated by the same laudable 
desire, and the work is progressing with satisfaction, under 
the care of the building committee, and the supervision 
of Benjamin J. Roberts, who has been appointed by the 
committee to superintend the work during its progress. 
We anticipate, when the work is finished, that we can 
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present the best Normal School buildings in the State, 
with a location unsurpassed for health and educational 
advantages. We, therefore, with propiiety and much 
earnestness invoke the, friends of education thrcughcut 
the district, and especially in Chester county, to regard 
this institution with peculiar pride, and cooperate with its 
friends in the vigorous prosecution of the work to an early 
completion. 

At the conclusion of this address, J. P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, deposited the box in the cavity of the 
corner-stone, hewn out of the serpentine, and 
covered with a marble slab, inscribed with 
«'W. C. S. N. S., 1870." (West Chester 
State Normal School.) The following is the 

list of concents of the box : 

The Bible; a copy of the common school laws of the 
Commonwealth ; a copy of the Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, for the year 1869; a copy of the 
act incorporating the West Chester State Normal School ; 
a short history of the West'Chester Academy, with a list 
of the contributors, the names of those now living, and 
the present board of Trustees; a brief history of the or- 
ganization and objects of the Chester County Cabinet of 
Natural Science, with the names of its members, and the 
names of those in full membership at the time the prop- 
erty was transferred to the West Chester Academy, and 
the names of those living at this date ; the last report of 
the Directors of the West Chester Common School Dis- 
trict; a list of the State Superintendents of Common 
Schools of Pennsylvania ; a list of the present County 
Superintendents of Common Schools ; a blank form of 
Teacher^s Professional Certificate; a blank form of 
Teacher's Provisional Certificate ; a copy of the specifi- 
cations of the West Chester State Normal School Build- 
ing, with the names of the contributors, architect, con- 
tractors, building committee, and the committee appoint- 
ed to purchase the ground and erect the buildings ; a 
copy of SmulPs Legislative Hand Book for 1870, con- 
taining the names of officers of the General and State 
Government; a copy of the American Republicariy dated 
September 13th, 1870 ; a copy of the Vtllage Record, 
dated September 13th, 1870; and a copy of the Jeffer- 
tauian, dated September loth, 1870; the London Times, 
New York Tribune, and New York Evening Pott. 

Addresses were also delivered by Mr. Wick- 
ersham and Rev. M. £. Moore, of West 
Chester. 

All persons interested concur in thinking that 
the work will be vigorously pushed forward, 
and the institution will probably be ready for 
the reception of students about the first of Sep- 
tember, 1871. 



HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 



HENRY HOUCK. 



BY the time this number o{ the Journal 
finds its way into the bands of its readers, 
every public school in the State will be in 
operation. Teachers and scholars will be at 
work, and what an army of workers ! ** 800,- 
000 in battle array" — fighting against supersti- ^ 



tion and ignorance. This army is working 
quietly — so quietly, indeed, that its victories 
and defeats, though of daily occurrence, are 
seldom heard of outside of the camp itself, and 
yet insignificant as they may appear to many, 
they will have much to do with the future 
destiny of our country. The success to be 
secured by this grand army will depend to a 
great extent upon those who are in command. 
For the successful discharge of their duties, 
peculiar qualifications and skill are indispensa- 
ble. Of the whole number of teachers 
(17,000) at least 5,000 are mere beginners. 
An examination of our educational statistics 
will show that the corps of teaciiers is con- 
stantly changing, and that at least one- third of 
the whole number leave the profession every 
year, and their places must be filled by the 
young and inexperienced. 

Many of these are full of zeal and enthusiasm 
— seeking the light, anxious to do their work 
well. For these we have a few words of 
counsel and encouragement. 

We take it for granted you have not pre- 
sumed to enter upon your work without some 
previous preparation ; but whatever this may 
have been, many things must be learned in 
the school room. A mere theoretical knowl- 
edge of swimming has never sustained a man 
in deep water and enabled him to reach the 
shore. No matter then what your culture, ac- 
tual service is indispensable ; but this we may 
say, that no scholarship is too ripe for the du- 
ties you have assumed. 

The more extensive your knowledge, all 
other things being equal, the better teacher 
you may be, even for imparting the most pri- 
mary instruction. A writer once said, **Only 
those boughs that are heavily laden with fruit, 
stoop low enough for little hands to pluck.'' 
As our space is limited, we will embrace what 
we have to say under several heads. 

1 . Resolve to be a good teacher — to occupy the 
very front rank. You must w/// success. It is 
owing to this principle that the name and fame 
of so many have come down to us through the 
past, and whose deeds will ever be cherished 
with grateful remembrance. 

2. " Read and you will know,*^ ' While 
you are expected to keep up a systematic course 
of study, do not neglect to read. A teacher 
can hardly be successful who has never been 
able to break the chains that bind him to school 
books, who has no information outside of 
these, who knows nothing even of the current 
news of the day. 

We would rather see a teacher fail to solve 
a problem or to analyze a sentence than fail 
to answer a question concerning some great 
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event, or in relttion to our form of government 
«nd chose prominently identified with its ad- 
miniscnitton. It is only a short time ago that 
a boy, anxious to learn, asked his teacher a 
question or two in relation to the war now 
raging between France and Prussia. Though 
a teacher of some prominence in his district, 
he replied that he could.not answer as be bad not 
seen a paper for several weeks. Read history, 
good newspapers, the leading magazines, your 
own School Journal, and last, though not 
least, read your Bible in school as well as out 
of it. 

3. Attend Teachers* Institutes and Conven- 
tions, These are in successful operation in 
every county in the State. They have been a 
powerful agency for good in the past. They 
have helped to place teaching on a level with 
the other professions. They have increased 
teacher's wages, lengthened the school term, 
educated public sentiment in favor of common 
schools, and united all our educational forces 
into one grand conquering army. They cost 
something, but will pay back much. Do not 
wait for directors to grant the time. Those who 
will make no sacrifices in order to attend, have 
no heart in the work und had better abandon 
it at once. They deserve not the name of 
teachers. 



PLAIN PRACTICAL TALKS. 



I. OK STUDY A. N. RAUB. 



JUST nine years have passed since my last 
contribution appeared in the Journal. Since 
that time probably no State has made such 
solid and substantial improvement as our own. 
When we compare our school system of to-day 
with our school system of 1850, with but {tvr 
graded schools, no teachers' institutes, no county 
superintendency, no State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, no Normal Schools, and not even a sepa- 
rate School Department at the capital, we surely 
have cause to feel gratified at our measure of 
•access ; and this gratification is heightened all 
the more when, on looking around, we find 
the great majority of those to whom we owe 
so much of this progress, DifFenbach, McClin- 
tock, Hickok, Burrowes, and him who has just 
engaged in the new work of editing the School 
Journal, still among us with hearts as young 
as ever, and hands just as willing as of old to 
do anything that may tend to give our noble 
old Commonwealth the proud position of stand- 
ing ac the head of the column. With these 
words of introduction, let me turn to the work 
in hand. 



Among the questions taken from a ''query- 
box," at an institute of teachers, some time 
ago, was the following : ** Can a man engaged in 
teaching write books without neglecting his 
work ?" It seems a foolish question, and doubt- 
less when we come to learn that all good text- 
books, as a rule, have been written by practi- 
cal teachers, and that it is only practical teach- 
ers engaged in their professional work who are 
prepared to write suitable text-books, since 
they alone appreciate the wants of pupils, the 
question becomes absurd. But this question, 
notwithstanding its absurdity, is a useful one at 
this time in furnishing a text for me. 

The young teacher emerging from the acade- 
my, or even the normal school, and entering 
the ranks of the profession^ s.uffed to repletion 
with the idea that he knows a thing or two, 
will soon find that his acquisitions are very lim- 
ited, and that experience, a hard master some- 
times, will teach him, whether he desires to 
learn or not, more than the wise spectacles of 
his professors could look or their learned 
tongues utter. His fine-spun theories float 
like gossamer on the tranquil breeze, but the 
rough gale will tear them mercilessly to shreds 
and tatters ; and just here is his future success 
or failure determined. If he scold the world 
for its heartlessness or its stupidity in not ap- 
preciating his merits, it is more than likely 
the world will laugh in his face, and cause his 
mortification to be only the more intense; but 
if he wiselv conclude, — and if wise he must thus 

# 

conclude, — that possibly he may have been a 
theorist and little too visionary in his schemes, 
and that study is demanded of him, study of 
character and study of nature, as well as study 
of books, he is on a fair way to success, and 
the world will hear of him again. One of the 
first lessons for every young teacher to learn is 
that his school has been to him only a prepara- 
tory institution, and that to become a success- 
ful teacher it is necessary that he be an earnest 
student, acquiring, by his own individual effort, 
that knowledge which he may have failed to 
receive at school, as well as that which schools 
cannot impart. 

Without hard study it is impossible for any 
young teacher to gain the position of a first- 
class member of his profession. With study 
there are few difiiculties that may prove in- 
surmountable. I have in my mind now a man 
who began his career as a teacher in 1856. At 
that time I recollect his being examined by the 
County Superintendent, and so little did he really 
know that when the examining officer gave him 
*'etiquettey* as one of the words in orthography, 
he stood for some lime lost in thought, and then 
turned to the Superintendent and asked him. 
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**What docs the word mean ?" And this is a 
fair sample of his acquirements at that time. 
Since then he has been a most earnest student, 
spending much of his time at close study in fit- 
ting himself for his calling, and he now holds 
one of the most important positions in Southern 
Pennsylvania. Nor is his case an isolated one. 
I <^ould mention dozens of personal acquaintan- 
ces, teachers well known to the readers of this 
Journal, doubtless some of them readers of 
this article, who have, without any assistance 
whatever, risen to the highest positions in the 
profession. Yet their history is all the same. 
Earnest, hard work, much of it during the 
evening, has made them what they are. 

On the other hand, while these have been 
making both name and fame, many of their 
early associates, with as fair a start in life, have 
wasted precious time in idle gossip or in bitter 
railings against fate, and they are no higher 
to-day in the profession than when they taught 
the first day of their first term. The reader 
can doubtless call to mind many a ** school- 
master" of this kind. They are plentiful, alas ! 
far too plentiful for the good of the cause in 
which we labor. Yet they are popular; but 
.their popularity is with a class whose good 
wishes are not to be coveted. The motives of 
the diligent student are sometimes either sadly 
misunderstood or unkindly disapproved of, and 
many is the sneering remark that the young 
man in question feels himself " too good " to 
associate with the young people of the neigh- 
borhood ; or it may be that threatening, and 
sometimes vulgar and obscene placards are 
posted on his school-house door, designed for 
the double purpose of humiliating and aggra- 
vating him, or else degrading him in the eyes 
of his pupils. But let him not be discouraged 
at this ; the day will come when the wisdom of 
his course will be attested by even those who 
most revile him now. 

There is also a necessity for earnest study 
on the part of the teacher that he may keep 
progress with the times. We cannot expect 
to maintain our standing in this calling any 
more than the minister, the lawyer, or the 
merchant, without keeping abreast with the 
spirit of the age. Again, the good of our 
schools and the good of the community in 
which we labor demand that we should be pro- 
gressive. 

It is best that the teacher's study should be 
methodical ; but anything that will tend to 
broaden his knowledge, extend his information 
and expand his views, will prove valuable. 
Whatever shape it mav take, let us have earnest 
students in all departments of our calling. 
There is no reason why the college professor 



and the savant should have all the valuable 
knowledge to themselves. But they will gladly 
share with us, and certainly there are many of us 
who will not suffer by any amount that may 
be crowded upon us. Our capacities are not 
full, and should they hold but a pint, let us 
enlarge them that they may contain a gallon. 



SCHOOL-ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 



JOHN G. MOORE. 



AT the request of the editor of the Jour- 
nal, it is the intention of the writer to 
prepare a series of short articles upon '' Illus- 
trations for the School Room.'* The design 
of these articles is, first, to show the advantage 
of such illustration; secondly, to indicate how 
a teacher may perform experiments by the aid 
of many of the common objects which are ac- 
cessible to him, or which may be secured at a 
moderate cost ; thirdly, to describe such pieces 
of apparatus as are appropriate for the public 
schools, together with suggestions as to the 
mode of performing with them the experiments. 

Illustrations by means of appropriate appa- 
ratus and well executed experiments, are very 
important auxiliaries to the instructor. They 
tend to awaken the interest of the student, to 
facilitate the attainment of knowledge, to make 
a more permanent impression on the mind, to 
elucidate many difficult and abstruse phenome- 
na, and to popularize scientific truth. 

A statement of a fact or truth by an author, 
or an explanation by the teacher, is often not 
sufficient to cause the pupil to appfbciate its 
importance. It may not be comprehended by 
him, and thus cannot* awaken his interest. 
The execution of a carefully selected experi- 
ment, in connection with the explanation, 
often gives much additional information, and 
that of a more definite character, so that the 
interest of the student is aroused, a zeal is in- 
spired, and a desire is created for the further 
investigation of the subject. The teacher finds 
but little difficulty in securing the attention of 
those students who -are properly interested. 

What appeals to the eye is generally better 
appreciated than that which depends a one upon 
the other senses. With this fact all are fa- 
miliar. No description of Niagara can awaken 
the emotions which are inspired by a view of it. 
To examine a piece of complicated machinery 
is more satisfactory than to read the^tnost care- 
fully worded description. So, in the instruc- 
tion of youth, those experiments which bring 
the subject or changes within the view of the 
pupil, will facilitate the acquisition of the 
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knowledge which is designed to be communi- 
cated. 

Much that is learned is forgotten. Time is 
thereby lost. The work is to be done again 
because it was not performed well at first. 
Experiments are not so easily forgotten. Facts 
and truths, when thus accompanied, make a 
more lasting impression on the mind. More 
instruction can t3e given to a class of students 
in one hour in the laboratory, where each 
student performs his own experiments, than 
can be given in three hours recitation in the 
class room, without experiments. The chemi- 
cal reactions are better understood, and the 
knowledge gained is of a more durable charac- 
ter. 

There are many departments of science that 
can be but imperfectly understood without il- 
lustration. Among these may be mentioned 
pneumatics, electricity, galvanism, polarized 
light, microscopy, chemistry, etc. These sci- 
ences are experimental; they have, in the 
main, been developed through the agency of 
experiments, and their phenomena can only be 
fully realized when exhibited by proper ap- 
paratus. 

An enthusiasm is being aroused. Scientific 
lectures are becoming better appreciated. An 
audience of culture will listen with absorbing 
interest to a well illustrated lecture on a scien- 
tific subject. The great improvement in modes 
of illustration has increased the facilities to en- 
tertain and instruct public audiences. One of 
the great educational works of the present age 
is to render knowledge interesting and attrac- 
tive, to popularize scientific truth ; and one of 
the most efficient modes ot accomplishing this 
is by well executed experiments and pleasing 
illustrations. 



SUCCESS IN LIFE. 



ADDRESS TO THE CLASS OF 1870. 



BY EDWARD BROOKS. 



THE hour of separation is approaching. 
Unseen hands are tolling the knell of. an- 
other school year. The moments are floating 
out upon the air, as they are counted by our 
chapel clock, and passing- away with the de- 
parting echoes. A few more words, and our 
work is done ; a few more hours, and the 
places that have known you will know you, as 
a class, no more forever. As you go forth 
from your alma mater y bear with* you the 
memory and influence of one more lesson. 
Success in life is not a thing of chance or cir- 



cumstance, but of determination and toil. Life 
is a product of three factors — nature, self, and 
destiny ; but the central and controlling isfia- 
ence is self, the imperial power of the &ee 
spirit. 

" We shape, ourtelvcs, the joy* or fears 
Of which the coming years are made." 

All true success in life is organic, and fol- 
lows the law of organic development. Ana- 
lyze any great character or achievement, and 
you will find an idea at the centre — an idea 
which determined its growth and gave direction 
to its development. This is the universal law. 
The idea] is the germ of the real. Develop* 
ment, everywhere throughout God's universe, 
is the unfolding of a purpose. The acorn 
slumbering in the soil through the gloom of 
winter contains the plan of an oak, and in the 
spring-time begins to develop the tree which 
shall live for a century. The little plant 
starting in the dark ground travels all the way 
up from a seed with an idea in its head, unfold- 
ing it at the top into blossom and fruit. 

Spiritual growth, like material, is amund an 
idea. Your attainments in life will depend, 
first of all, upon your aim, upon the purpose 
that slumbers in your soul. A lofty desire, a 
grand idea in the mind to inspire you to labor, 
lies at the foundation of your character or your 
achievement. I commend to you, therefore, 
first of all, the cultivation of a true ideal of life. 
The future lies before you as an untrodden wil- 
derness, and you need something to direct your 
steps. A noble ideal willJead you onward in 
your life-work. The ideal is the pioneer of 
the real. The dream of military glory made 
Alexander the great, and gave Napoleon a dy- 
nasty. The poetic aspirations of Sidney made 
him a graceful courtier and brave knight, and 
crowned his death on the field of Zntphen with 
a halo of glory. The ideal leads forward 
epochs as well as individuals. The human 
race is ever marching in to new fields of truth 
like the westward march of empire. At its 
head goes the ideal with its charm of music and 
flashing of banners. The page of history is all 
aglow with bright examples illustrating this 
great truth. Inspired by the grand idea of 
freedom to all mankind, patriots were willing 
to suffer shame and contumely, and lay down 
their lives on the field of battle, until the prin- 
ciple became embodied in the pen of the good 
President, who wrote ** universal freedom'* 
upon the temple of American liberty. I com- 
mend to you, therefore, some ideaj to direct 
your pathway in life. Let it hover before you 
like a bow on the distant cloud, luring you on- 
ward and keeping your gaze aloft. It will be 
to you like the morning star of Bethlehem, 
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which guided the wise men, guiding you to the 
shrine of heavenly purity and celestial wisdom. 

The purpose not only directs the action, 
bat gives shape to it. The actual of to-day 
was but the ideal of yesterday, and to-day's ideals 
will shape the morrow. An ideal in the soul 
is a mould into which we run our deeds and 
our lives. Your future lives will be but the 
blossom and fruit of the thoughts and purposes 
of the past and the present. As we sow, saith 
the maxim, so shall we reap. Good seed in 
good ground will bring forth good fruit ; thistle 
seed in the heart will produce thistles in the 
character. Much that is ignoble and low in 
life — the follies and vices, the sin and shame, 
of society — is the result of the cultivation of 
false types of excellence. The boy learns to 
smoke and swear and drink, because some 
young man who is his model does such things ; 
and the little miss becomes as artificial and 
Silly as the silly belle whom she imitates. 
Mrs. Lofty's ideal of womanhood is a proud 
look and a stiff neck, and practice has made 
her perfect in both. Mr. Lofty's ideal man 
has a moustache and a stiff back, and his lip and 
bow are embodiments of his ideals. You 
laugh at woman for her follies of dress — her 
bonnet so small, her hair so vast, and her rib- 
bons and laces and skirts so infinite — but forget 
that she is only trying to realize her ideal of 
beauty. The worshiper of the golden calf is 
not by nature, perhaps, a devotee at any shrine, 
but he is led by a phantom which has made 
him believe that there is happiness in the 
chinking of dollars or the rustle of greenbacks. 
False ideals have as much to do with the folly 
and sin of the world as a corrupt heart or 
wicked intentions. . 

Correct ideals will give beauty and complete- 
ness to the character. A true life is artistic — 
a product of the highest art, the art of living 
well. Travelers to distant climes visit Florence 
and stand enraptured over a piece of statuary of 
the gieat masters; but a noble character is 
better than the finest product of the sculptor's 
chisel. A true manhood, such as is presented 
in the life of Dr. Arnold, ranks far above the 
Apollo of Phidias; Powers' Greek Slave has 
no grace of form or expression that can com- 
pare with the spiritual beauty of a character 
such as that of Madame Roland or Lady Jane 
Gray. 

Correct ideals will give beauty to the Ityh as 
well as to the character. A true life is not a 
broken pathway, a staggering and tottering 
through the world — it should be as straight as 
the flight of an arrow, or as graceful and beau- 
tiful as the arc of a circle. We sometimes hear 
of men ^'cutting figures" in life, and the com- 



parison does not seem inappropriate. We all 
cut some kind of a figure in the world — some 
persons cut very queer-looking figures. The 
type of many a life, uncontrolled by purpose 
or principle, is, I have sometimes thought, the 
irregular polygon, and very irregular at that. 
You should labor to round the circle of your 
lives about a noble idea. The nobler the pur- 
pose, the grander the aim, the wider will be 
the sweep of your pathway and the greater the 
area of your influence. 

The ideal gives strength to character, as 
well as beauty. It awakens and organizes the 
forces of our being, and leads them forward in 
the fight of life. The man who moulds him- 
self around a purpose, who runs his spiritual 
forces into the mould of some leading object, 
becomes a power in the world. These are 
the men who have made their age or their 
country historic. The father of Frederick 
the Great despised his son as a foppish flute- 
player ; yet in his young brain lay cradled the 
strength of purpose which stole Silesia from 
Austria, and held it in spite of the combined 
powers of Europe. 

The ideal reaches downward, and lifts up 
mankind into a higher life. Practical men 
sometimes undervalue the influence of the ideal 
good, forgetting that power cometh not from 
below, but from above. An English thinker 
once remarked that he hoped the time would 
come when every Englishman would read 
Bacon. Cobbett, a practical man, replied that 
he would be pleased to see the time when 
every En^ishman would be able to eat bacon. 
Here are the two extremes — read Bacon or eat 
bacon, that's the question ; ideas for the mind 
or pork for the stomach. The joke, though a 
good one, didn't settle the question ; for the 
truth is not to be set aside by a laugh. The 
great truth scill remains that the best way to 
reach a subordinate good is to aim at a higher 
one ; for the higher is not merely better in 
itself, but carries the lower along with it. 
Give man Bacon and he'll find bacon ; give 
him ideas for his mind and he'll find pork, or 
something better, for his body ; feed his spir- 
itual nature with ennobling thoughts and in- 
spiring sentiments, and you lift him above 
penury and want, and make him more than an 
intelligent animal. You reveal to him the 
worthiness and dignity of human character, 
and make of him a man in the truest sense 
of the word, with the image of the Godhead 
upon his brow. 

The world needs the inspiring influence o( 
ideals to raise it upward into a higher life. It 
needs it to ennoble manhood, to purify society, 
and to preserve the State — in a word — to aid 
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in working out the problem of human perfec- 
tion. 

The inference from these suggestions is evi- 
•dent. You should have some purpose in the 
world ; you should live for the accomplishment 
of some object. Don't be a chip upon the 
ocean of life, drifting with the current* butsail 
onward with the same port in view. Let your 
first object be the cultivation of a pure, strong, 
and beautiful manhood or womanhood. Cher- 
ish noble thoughts and puresentiments, foryou 
will be like the thoughts you think and the 
feelings you cherish. Your lives will flow from 
the innermost depths of your soul. Every 
leading idea in your mind will become a fact 
in your character, and every great sentiment in 
your heart will embody itself in your lives. 
Cultivate, therefore, pure thoughts and noble 
sentiments. Let the words of your mouth and 
the meditations of your hearts give excellence 
to your character, and they will be acceptable 
to Him who is your strength and your Re- 
deemer. 

Be true to the principles you cherish. Be 
true not only in appearance but in reality. In 
man, as in jewelry, all is not gold that glitters. 
Apples are sometimes fair on the outside but 
rotten within ; be you sound at the core. Be 
ye true to the truth. Stand up square for your 
principles. These days want no superficial 
merit ; they demand the ring of the true metal. 
Veneering will do very well in furniture, but 
it will not do in character. A piano with a 
coat of rosewood upon the outside and its soft 
pine within, is all right for a piano ; but a man 
must be rosewood all the way through. Labor, 
therefore, to be the living embodiment of the 
principles of honor and integrity. Enthrone 
God and the Right in the very centre of your 
being, and they will live in you and shine 
through you, making you a centre of spiritual 
influence, and giving somewhat of the purity 
and beauty of heaven to your pathway in life. 

With a correct ideal, go forth to labor for 
the truth and the ri]ght. Carry your culture 
and your learning out into the practical affairs 
of the world. Live, not for yourselves, not 
for money, not for position — but live for vir- 
tue, for truth, for humanity, for God. 

Labor for the triumph of the ideas which are 
to lead mankind to a higher life ; aid in the 
grand work of inspiring your age with nobier 
purposes. The conquest of thought is as grand 
as the conquest of arms. To see some great 
idea marching through a country, without fife 
or drum or waving banner, over-turning the 
old and building up the new, is as sublime as 
the march of an army. 

You live in an age whose progress for the 



last few years in one of the most wonderful 
things in history. The growth of ideas, the 
change of opinion, and the establishment of a 
new order, as in the last decade, are beyond 
the dream of the most enthusiastic reformer. 
The church, the Sabbath-school, the cause of 
education and temperance, were never so active 
and progressive as now. Yuung Men's Chris- 
tian Unions, Good Templars' Societies, and 
Sabbath-schools are multiplying everywhere, 
and the spirit of popular intelligence is march- 
ing across the continent and planting a school- 
house in every valley and on every hill-side. 
During the last few years we have been de- 
monstrating on the national blackboard, the 
Jeffersonian maxim that all men are created 
free and equal, and to-day the clanking of no 
slave-chain can be heard in the land. The 
tendency of the times is toward equality and 
an equal chance in the race of life. Woman, 
so long enslaved by custom and law, is to be 
enfranchised and given an opportunity, as God 
gave her the right, of developing the possibili- 
ties of her nature to their fullest extent. The 
trustees of this institution, as you will see by 
our catalogue, catching the spirit of these ad- 
vanced ideas, resolved at their last meeting that 
hereafter, in the employment of teachers, they 
would recognize the principle of equal pay fvr 
equal labor ^ regardless of sex. I would like to 
see this resolution inscribed upon these walls 
— or rather upon the walls of the chapel that 
is to be — in letters of glittering gold. 

You will be called upon to take part in these 
practical questions of the day. There is a 
great educational work to be done outside of the 
school room, as well as within it. Lend your 
influence to push forward this good work of 
progress. Remember that the men and women 
who aid in putting a new idea into the mind 
of their age or causing its heart to throb with 
a new impulse, give honor to themselves and 
blessings to mankind. It is over the grave of 
such that the future bends and drops its tear of 
affection, and on their monuments hangs its 
brightest laurels of remembrances. 

Stand firm in the great battle for freedom of 
opinion and conscience. This great principle 
which the Saviour came to teach, and for 
which he died, is again being put in jeopardy. 
Upon the temple of American liberty our 
fathers inscribed, '* He is a freeman whom the 
truth makes free," May that inscription never 
be erased. The time will never come in this 
country, I trust, when you can build a Chinese 
wall around the domain of our conscience ; 
when you can scare the human soul with a 
paper bull. Rome may canvass her Ecumeni- 
cal Council, but she cannot stop the advance 
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of the nineteenth century ; the temple of in- 
fallibility must have an infallible foundation, 
and the protest of the American and Hunga- 
rian bishops will undermine the edicts of the 
Vatican. The nineteenth century will not 
stop nor turn aside, but will move forward in 
its career of freedom, though Rome herself be 
crushed by the advance. The Bible must re- 
main in our common schools in spite of all op- 
position, and the church of America must be a 
free church. 

Never forget, whatever may be your posi- 
tion in life, to give your best efforts to the 
advancement of the cause of popular education. 
Remember that the mission of this age is the 
education of the people, and the destiny of the 
future is the intelligence of the masses. Look 
down the opening pathway of the future and 
see the grand march of events. At their head 
waves the bright banner of universal education, 
and inscribed upon it is a common school 
house, the type and embodiment of.its idea of 
education for rich and poor, for high and low, 
for all classes, without respect to condition, 
color or sex. 

The future is to bring free education to 
woman. She has been excluded from the halls 
of learning, college doors have been closed 
against her, universities have inscribed over 
their doorways, "No woman can enter here;" 
but the days of this injustice will soon be num- 
bered with the ignominious things of the past. 
College doors are being broken up ; Oberlin 
and Antioch make female bachelors as well as 
male ; woman are admitted to the scientific 
lectures of Harvard ; one young woman sits in 
the classes of our great western university — 
that young woman among a thousand young 
men is historic ; and I believe that some of 
you will live to see old Yale and Harvard 
opening their doors to give glad welcome to 
the young women of our country. Let it be 
your object to aid this good work and hasten 
a consummation so just, so gratifying, so glori- 
ous. Let your ideal be the perfection of self, 
the elevation of humanity, and the glory of 
God, and your life will be a success! 

This is my last lesson ; would it were bet- 
ter in thought and expression, and that an 
angel's, voice might impress it upon your hearts. 
Our work is done, the session is past; our 
farewells are already trembling upon our lips. 
To-morrow's sun will shine upon a dismem- 
bered class, and lighten some of you toward 
homes where glad hearts of fathers and mothers 
are waiting to welcome you. I can now only 
assure you of your remembrance. We will 
remember you kindly, proudly, affectionately. 
You will be cherished in the hearts of these 



teachers, in the hearts of this institution, in my 
own heart, which is throbbing with tenderest 
emotions as I say to the faithful and dutiful 
class of 1870, farewell. May God crown 
your life-work with His richest blessings, and 
gather you at last, an unbroken band, upon the 
shores of immortality. 



INTELLECT IN AGRICULTURE. 



HORACE GREELEY. 



IF a man whose capital consists of the clothes 
on his back, $5 in his pocket, and an axe 
over his right shoulder, undertakes to hew for 
himself a farm out of the primitive forest, he 
must, of course, devote some years to rugged 
manual labor, or he will fail of success. It is,, 
indeed, possible that he should find others, 
even on the rude outposts of civilization, who will 
hire him to teach school, or serve as county 
clerk, or survey lands, or do something else of 
like nature ; thus enabling him to do his chop- 
ping trees, and rolling logs, and breaking up^ 
his stumpy acres, by proxy ; but the fair pre- 
sumption is that he will have to chop and dig,, 
and burn ofi^ and fence, and break up, by the use 
of his own proper muscle ; and he must be en- 
ergetic and frugal, as well as fortunate, if he 
gets a comfortable house over his head, with 
forty arable acres about him, at the end of 
fifteen years' hard work. If he has brains and 
has been well educated, he may possibly shorten, 
this ordeal to ten years ; but should he begin, 
by fancying hard work beneath him, or his 
abilities too great to be squandered in bush* 
whacking, he is very likely to come out at the 
little end of the horn, and straggling back to- 
some popular settlement, mors needy and seedy 
than when he set forth to wrest a farm from 
the wilderness, declare the pioneer's life one 
of such dreary, hopeless privation that no one 
who can read or cypher ought ever to attempt it.. 

A poor man, who undertakes to live by his- 
wits on a farm that he has bought on credit, is 
not likely to achieve a brilliant success; but 
the farmer whose hand and brain work in- 
concert will never find nor fancy his intellect 
or his education too good for his calling. He 
may very often discover that he wasted months 
of his school days in what was not adapted to- 
his needs, and of little use in fighting one ac- 
tual battle of life ; but he will at the same time 
have ample reason to lament the meagerness- 
and the deficiency of his knowledge. 

I hold our average common schools defec- 
tive, in that they fail to teach geology and 
chemistry, which in my view are the natural 
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bases of a sound, practical knowledge of things 
— knowledge which the farmer, of all men, can 
least afiford to miss. However it may be with 
others, he virtnally needs to understand the 
character and constitution of the soil he must 
cultivate, the elements of which it is composed, 
and the laws which govern their relations to 
each other. Instruct him in the higher mathe- 
matics, if you will ; in logic, in meteorology, in 
ever so many languages; but not till he shall 
have been thoroughly grounded in the sciences 
which unlock for him the arcana of Nature ; 
for these are intimately related to all he must 
do, and devise, and direct, throughout the 
whole course of his active career. Whatever 
he may learn or dispense with, a knowledge 
of these sciences is among the most urgent of 
his life-long needs. 

Hence, I would suggest that a simple, lucid, 
lively, accurate digest of the leading principles 
and facts in geology and chemistry, and their 
application to the practical management of a 
farm, ought to constitute the reader of the 
highest class in every common school, especially 
in rural districts. Leave out details and recipes, 
with directions when to plant or sow, &c.; for 
these must vary with climates, circumstances, 
and the progress of knowledge ; but let the 
body and bones, so to speak, of a primary agri- 
cultural education be taught in vftxy school, in 
such terms and with such clearness as to com- 
mend them to the understanding of every pupil. 
I never yet visited a school in which something 
was not taught which might be omitted or 
postponed in favor of this. 

Out of school and after school, let the young 
farmer delight in the literature illustrative of 
his calling — I mean the very best of it. Let 
him have few agricultural books ; but let these 
treat of principles and laws rather than of 
methods and applications. Let him learn from 
these how to ascertain, by experiment, what 
are the actual and pressing needs of his soil, and 
he will readily determine by reflection and in- 
quiry how those needs may be most readily and 
cheaply satisfied. 

All the books in the world never of them- 
selves made one good farmer ; but, on the other 
hand, no man in this age can be a thoroughly 
good farmer without the knowledge which is 
more easily and rapidly acquired from books 
than otherwise. Books are no substitute for 
open-eyed observation and practical experience ; 
but they enable one familiar with their contents 
to observe with an accuracy, and experiment 
with an intelligence, that is unattainable with- 
out them. The very farmer who tells you that 
he never opened a book which treats of Agri- 
culture, and never wants to see one, will ask 



his neighbor how to grow or cure tobacco, or 
hops, or sorgho, or any crop with which he is 
yet unacquainted, when the chances are a hun* 
dred to one that this particular neighbor cannot 
advise him so well as the volume which era- 
bodies the experience of a thousand cultivators 
of this very plant instead of barely one. A good 
book treating practically of Agriculture, or of 
some department therein, is simply a compen- 
dium of the experience of past ages, combined 
with such knowledge as the present generation 
have been enable to add thereto. It may be 
faulty or defective on some points ; it is not to 
be blindly confided in, nor slavishly followed 
— it is to be mastered, discussed, criticised, and 
followed so hx as its teachicgs coincide with 
the dictates of science, experience, and common 
sense. Its true office is suggestion ; the good 
farmer will lean upon and trust it as an oracle 
only where his own proper knowledge proves 
entirely deficient. 

By-and-by, it will be generally realized that 
few mei\ live or have lived who cannot find 
scope and profitable employment for all their 
intellect on a two-hudred acre farm. And then 
the farmer will select the brighest of his sons to 
follow him in the management and cultivation 
of the paternal acres, leaving those of inferior 
capacity to seek fortune in pursuits for which 
a limited and special capacity will serve, if not 
suffice. And then we shall have an Agriculture 
worthy of our country and the age^ — Tribtmf. 



HISTORY— HOW TO TEACH IT. 



JOHN J. ANT>ERS0R, A. M. 



I HAVE found, in my experience, that the 
teacher who provides his pupils with a small 
text-book takes the first step toward succest. 
This is true as regards all subjects taught, bvt 
particularly so as respects history. And the 
teacher who prefers to have no book at all 
^rather than one of bulky dimensions, is wiser 
than he who selects for his pupils the volume 
of large siie. When, therefore, the aim is to 
impart a limited knowledge of history, or that 
knowledge, in kind and quantity, which will 
give the pupil a desire and determination to 
acquire more, a small book, containing a clear 
and methodical outline of the subject, shoidd 
be put into his hand. One can explore a val- 
ley — its woods, glens, lakelets, and streams* — 
with much more intelligence, accuracy, and 
rapidity, after he has been to the top of a 
neighboring mountain, and, looking down upon 
the whole scene, comprehended the outline 
of the region he is about to enter. 
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One of the pre-reqaisites of success in teach- 
ing history is that the instructor should have a 
fuller knowledge of the subject than can be 
obtained from the school-book only. He ought 
to be familiar with the story in its complete- 
ness, as told by one or more of the best authors, 
and thus be enabled to use the text-book as it 
ought to be used — not as sufficient in itself, but 
as an aid in his hands. Ar eacher who is 
content to know no more th can be gleaned 
from the small class-book — wiio is satisfied to 
be no wiser than those whom he is called upon 
to teach — who is willing to teach all he knows 
and there stop, is certainly out of place in the 
class-room, is a disgrace to the profession, and 
ought to be compelled to seek some employ- 
ment in which he could gain an honest living. 
And any teacher who undertakes to teach his- 
tory, or any other subject, depending entirely 
upon the school-bnok, will do as thousands 
have done before — utterly fail. 

Having said thus much, let me mark out a 
plan for teaching history : 

1st. A lesson is assigned the class, which is 
at once read with as much care as the regular 
reading lesson, all the proper names being care- 
fully and correctly pronounced. Should the 
teacher neglect to attend to the pronunciation 
in this timely way, his pupils will, in most 
cases, contract habits of mispronouncing, call- 
ing Charlemagne {sbai^le-mabn) Char-le- 
mag'ne, Genoa (Jer^o-a) Ge-no'a, Powhatan 
(^poW'bat-af/) Pow-hat'an, and falling into hun- 
dreds of kindred err6rs, which can only be 
subsequently corrected, if at all, by much labor. 
It is much easier, we all know, .to go right 
when one is started right, than it is to get right 
and keep so after the wrong habit has been put 
on. In addition to the lesson found in the 
book, the instructor should, as he may see fit, 
offer such information, verbally and briefly, as 
the subject may require. This, probably more 
than anything else, will tempt the learner to 
seek in larger volumes for still further informa- 
tion. 

2d. In giving out the lesson, let the map 
showing the location of the places mentioned 
be assigned, to 'be drawn by all the pupils of 
the class. The practice of drawing maps, as 
here indicated, deserves to be commended. It 
is one that will insure certainty in the acquisi- 
tion of that part of historical knowledge which 
gives to the other parts a large share of their 
importance, and which gives to the places of 
history their great interest. The teacher, or 
one of his scholars, ought to draw on the black- 
board, with a fiee hand, one or more maps, 
showing the location of the places mentioned 
in the lesson. This, after a little practice, can 



be done in a very few minutes. More can be 
taught, and often better, through the eye than 
in any other way ; and it is true that an inter- 
est can be awakened by delineating on the black- 
board the march of an army through a country, 
which could not be aroused by the unassisted 
narrative. 

I once visited the school of a friend, hap- 
pening into his most advanced class while he 
was hearing a lesson in history. After the reci- 
tation, I accepted an invitation to put a few 
questions to the class. The examination that 
followed was something like this: Question, 
Can you give me an account of the battle of 
battle of Bunker Hill ? Ans, Yes, sir. — Ques- 
tion. Well, before yon commence I would like 
you to tell me where that battle was fought. 
— Ans. (With some hesitation, and an inter- 
rogative intonation.) At Charleston. — Question. 
Where is Charleston ? Ans, In South Caroli- 
na. — Question* Will you please, now, give me 
an account of the battle ? In the course of the 
narrative that followed it was stated that, dur- 
ing the battle, the British set fire to Charleston 
by means of shells thrown from Copp's Hill, 
Boston. (A shell fired from Copp's Hill, Bos- 
ton, setting fire to the city of Charleston, South 
Carolina \) Here a serious defect in teaching 
was certainly made manifest. The geography 
had been neglected. 

3rd. We will now suppose the class is before 
teacher, ready for recitation. His first business 
is to examine the maps. These he criticises 
and commends, awarding credits or pieces ac- 
cording to merit and custom. 

4th. In hearing the lesson the teacher should 
stand — ^not sit — without any book whatever in 
his hand, so that he can look straight into the 
eyes of those he is questioning, and thus be in 
full sympathy with them. He should have 
such a grasp and knowledge of the subject as to 
enable him to put questions without reference 
to those in the book, and as circumstances may 
require. I would not ignore the questions in 
the book, but would not depend upon them to 
any considerable extent. They are there not 
so much to aid the teacher as the scholar. Their 
chief office is to point out and call attention to 
important facts. The teacher who depends 
upon certain set questions will find, when the 
day of examination comes, that he has been 
cramming words into his pupils rather than im- 
parting facts and thottghts and feeding their in- 
telligence. 

5th. The geography of every place men- 
tioned in the lesson should be well understood. 

6ch. The lessons of a period should not be 
considered as completely mastered until they 
have been reviewed chronologically. In as- 
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signing a period or association of events to be 
reviewed thus, two things are to be avioded : 
The pupil should not be required to learn dates 
unassociated with the narrative, nor should any 
system of mnemonics be employed which re- 
quires the use of facts or statements not belong- 
ing to the history. In the one case the mind 
is burdened with useless lumber to the over- 
tasking of the memory; and in the other, it is 
confused with a multiplicity of facts, perhaps 
of little or no importance. A few prominent 
events should be selected as stand-points, from 
which, on the one side, may be seen a train of 
causes; and, on the other, a series of effects or 
consequences. In this way, whatever is really 
important will be readily remembered and judi- 
ciously appropriated. 

I have thus placed before you, fellow-teach- 
ers, a plan for teaching history, one that I 
have used in my own school, after various 
trials, and an experience extending over a 
period of more than twenty years. It may 
not be the best that can be adopted, but, with 
me, it has certainly been attended with suc- 
cess. The success has not been of that kind 
which is secured by the so-called "stuffing 
process,'' but of that character which is gained 
by appealing to the ear, the eye and the hand 
— the bearing, the seeing, and the doing — and 
thus to the whole understanding. In this 
manner the intelligence is educated, and the 
facts of history are remembered not only for 
themselves, but for the practical lessons they af- 
ford through life. 



A PAYING INVESTMENT. 



REV. W. M. CHEEVER, D. D. 



I AM a Sunday-school teacher because I love 
the work. It is not t mere duty, but a 
privilege here to labor. The work, every way 
considered, satisfies me. It pays well.' 

A gentleman came the other day to a busi- 
ness friend, with the inquiry : " Where can 
I find the best possible investment for a few 
thousand of dollars ?" He promptly replied : 
** The best possible investment now, for either 
a small or large amount, is in a first-class rail- 
road." When any member of the church 
makes the inquiry, "Where can I find the best 
field of labor ?" I answer, at once, " In the 
Sunday-school." Whatever may be your 
ability, whether you possess five talents or but 
one, the Sunday-school is a first-class invest- 
ment for you. There is no work so hopeful 
as this. There is none which secures such im- 
mediate fruits and|such grand results in the future. 



Nothing is lost that is done in the name of 
Christ, and for the glory of God and the good 
of men. True, some seeds we sow seem to 
perish ; but there is less of this apparent loss in 
Sabbath-school labor than in any other depart- 
ment of Christian work. No work is so hope- 
ful as this, where harvest treads so closely on 
the heels of seed-time. Certainly, nothing can 
be more gratifying to a generous soul than the 
consciousness that he is doing substantial good 
to others. Next to the joy of being saved is 
that of saving others. And if any one can be 
made joyous by an absolute assurance that he 
does not labor in vain — that one is the faithful 
Sabbath-school teacher. 

Yes, I am a Sabbath-school teacher because 
it pays. I once passed by a florist who was 
digging a long, deep, narrow trench, which he 
filled with rich earth brought from a great dis- 
tance, with great expense and toil, and said to 
him, " For what are you preparing that bed 
with so much pains r" " Flowers," said he, 
"roses, the choicest of my perpetual roses." 
" Well," I replied, " I don't think that will 
pay." " Come along here in two or three 
years and see !" I did. I looked over into 
that garden. I never before or since saw quite 
such a sight of beauty ! Such fragrance, too, 
as there was upon the air. Yes, I admit it 
gladly ; it pays. All that expense and toil of 
the husbandman was not in vain. It was a 
good investment. 

If I am a Sunday-school teacher, my class is 
my flower-garden. A friend steps into my 
study on Saturday evening. I am putting the 
last half-hour of study on the lesson. It is the 
parable of the Lost Sheep, and Joy of Angels,. 
&c. I have looked at it, studied it, examined 
it in every possible manner, with all the aids of 
the teacher's library, and from my own expe- 
rience and prayer over it have made out my 
brief. My friend exclaims : 

" What's all this r" 

'* My Sunday-school preparation." 

^' Seven hpurs o{ hard, honest study and 
prayer — my usual preparation." 

" Well, that won't pay." 

" If you will look into my class to-morrow, 
next week, month, or year, you will change 
your opinion. No work pays better. This 
is my flower garden. You cannot have a de- 
lightful bloom and fragrance like that of heaven, 
without asking for it. Or to change the figure 
and go to my lesson, if I want to find my lost 
sheep, I must seek it. And find it I shall ! I 
am all the time thus laboring with the full con- 
viction that no toil of the husbandman ever 
brings so great and glorious a harvest as right 
here !— 5. S. Times, 
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*^ And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst 
oi the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament : and it was 
so. And God called the firmament Heaven. And 
the evening and the morning were the second day." 

W£ considered in our last lesson the work 
of the first day. Under the mighty 
operation of the Holy Spirit, moving by his 
divine power on the face of the waters of the 
great abyss, there was first the wonderful work 
of the creation of light. " God said. Let there 
be light ; and there was light." There was 
an evening, when darkness covered the face of 
the deep ; and there was a morning, when 
Jfght was created ; and this was the first day. 

Our lesson to-day is to be about the work 
of the second day. This was also a most mag- 
nificent work, the creation of the atmosphere, 
a work more wonderful, as you will see, than 
you have ever before thought it. '* God saU, 
Let there be a firmament^* (ot rather " expanse,^* 
as the word is better translated) " in the midst 
•ef the waters. . . And God made the expanse J*^ 

In order to try to understand the work of 
the second day, we must speak first of what 
began it ; it was an evening, for we read in 
ycTse 8, ** And the evening and the morning 
were the second day,^* 

What was this second evening which began 
the second day ? and how long did this day 
last ? We must consider these two questions 
before going further. 

Let us first speak of the second evening. It 
is not difficult to imagine the cause of it ; but, 
before saying anything about this cause, I must 
£rst tell you the way in which the Jews reck- 
oned their days. Instead of beginning the day 
with the morning, as we do, they reckoned 
from the evening before, — perhaps because 
they had read in Genesis that each of the six 
days of creation began with an evening. Mon- 
day did not begin with them at sunrise on 
Monday, but at sunset on Sunday ; and their 
Sunday began at six o'clock on the evening of 
the day before, and ended at six o'clock in the 
evening. 

You see then, in verse 8, that between the 
£rst day and the second there was a return of 
darkness ; and this is not surprising. We have 
seen that the interior of our globe was almost 
entirely composed of a burning mass of melted 
metals; and we can easily suppose that the 



boiling abyss of waters, which covered this 
globe of fire, might send up great clouds of 
thick dark vapor; and we can also easily 
imagine that this terrible struggle between boil- 
ing oceans and melted rocks everywhere burst- 
ing up beneath them, might bring back night 
upon the earth, and cause darkness to wrap it 
round on all sides, till, after a long contest and 
new combinations of metals and gases, the light 
appeared once more. 

It was, then, after such a struggle that, in the 
light of the second day, and by the divine 
working of the Holy Spirit, our atmosphere 
was created. 

" God said. Let there be an expanse, and let 
this expanse divide the waters from the waters." 
There was something expanded or spread out, 
— a globe of air spread round the globe of the 
earth. As the air is called atmos in Greek, 
this globe or sphere of air, which was then 
wrapped round our globe, is called the atmos- 
phere. ** And the evening and the morning 
were the second day." 

We now come to the second question, — How 
long did this day last, and how long did the 
first day and the third day last? I must simply 
answer you that I cannot tell. I do not know. 
No human being knows. There were then no 
great lights to divide and measure the days. 
We only know that these days were periods of 
time, and most probably very long periods, as 
you will see when I come to speak to you of 
the many different kinds of rocks, composed — 
how largely we cannot say — of the rust and 
remains of the different metals then burning in 
the heart of the earth, which were deposited 
in successive layers under the abyss of waters. 

You need not be surprised at the length of 
the periods of creation. God had time to make 
them long if he pleased, for time is nothing 
with him. ''A thousand years are in his sight 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night" (Ps. xc. 4). *'One day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day" (2 Pet. iii. 8). The Lord 
has ever behind him the infinite time of ages 
gone by — a past eternity ; and he has ever be- 
fore him the infinite time of future ages — ^ 
coming eternity. 

Doubtless, if it had pleased God to do so. 
He might have created in a moment both the 
light and the air, the sea and the dry land, the 
plants and the trees, the insects and the birds, 
the fishes and the whales, beasts and men. 
But it was not his will to do this. It pleased 
him in this, as in all his other works, to act in 
order and by degrees ; perhaps to teach us to 
wait with patience for the development of 
his will and the fulfilment of his promises. 
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See how it is his will to cause a tree to grow 
— an oak of Carmel, for example, a cedar of 
Lebanon, or a pine tree of our Alps. He does 
not create it at once eighty feet in height. 
No ; it is first a feeble plant, that might be 
put in a child's little cup, or in a nut shell. 
Twenty years afterward, the tree having grown 
a little each day, in an imperceptible manner, 
may perhaps be as tall as a house ; and a hun- 
dred years later it may cover a large space with 
its shade, and be the admiration of all, for its 
size and beauty. Well, dear children, it is 
thus that it has been the will of God to pro- 
ceed, both when he created the world and 
when he redeemed it. 

When he created the world, he first arranged 
chaos and chased away the darkness ; then he 
formed the air above the abyss of waters; then, 
after causing the crust of this earth to be de- 
posited above the fire and under the water, he 
raised it above the seas, and covered it with an 
immense variety of plants, vegetables, herbs, 
grass, and trees ; then he caused the greater and 
the lesser lights to appear ; then he created the 
fishes, the reptiles, and monsters of the deep ; 
then the animals of the earth ; and last of all, 
man, in whom the glory of his mercy and love 
was to be shown forth before the whole creation 
to all eternity. 

God has abundance of time. Our God is 
the Lord of time, because he is the Lord of 
eternity. "He shall endure forever," and "his 
years shall have no end." The heavens and 
the earth shall pass away, but he is ever the 
same. He is patient, because he is eternal. As 
the heavens and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain him, neither can ages and ages beyond 
ages contain him. 

He has also been pleased to execute the work 
of redemption in the same way that he executed 
the work of creation, by degrees and in a long 
course of time. 

He first promised the Saviour to Adam. Our 
first father beliieved that the promised Saviour 
wou^d come in his time, and yet 2,300 years 
after, when the deluge took place, the Saviour 
had not appeared. The promise of a Saviour 
was then given to Noah, who trusted also to see 
him in his time, but he died without having 
seen him. Later still Abraham received the 
promise, but Abraham died also without having 
seen him with his bodily eyes. It was not till 
4,000 years after the creation that our Lord 
Jesus Christ at length appeared upon the earth. 
Now the gospel is spreading over the world, 
but how very slowly, when we consider that it 
is promised that the whole earth shall one day 
be "full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea." 



We must, then, remember, dear children, 
this great truth " Though it tarry, wait for 
it" (Hab. ii. 3). We must wait for God ; we 
must trust in his promises ; we must remember 
that when it is his will to save a man, a child, 
he may call him, perhaps, while he is still a 
child ; and then he may try him, and lead and 
guide him through life, and may gather him to 
his rest when he is perhaps an old hpary-headed 
man. Even then all is not done; all will only 
be completely accomplished at the return of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, when all the dead shall 
awake, and when the Saviour will gather all 
his people around him. He will not forget in 
that day the least little boy or girl who ha^ 
died in the faith, in Asia or in Europe, perhaps 
a thousand years before. 

I have sufficiently explained the 8th and last 
verse of your lesson, " The evening and the 
morning were the second day ;" I return now" 
to the other verses : **God said. Let there be- 
an expanse in the midst of the waters^ and let 
it divide the waters from the waters." What is 
this "expanse," this thing spread out ? I must 
explain it to you, that you may admire in thi» 
also the great word of God. Let us recall to 
mind the state in which the earth was left at 
the end of the first day and during the second 
night, which began the work of the second day. 

At the end of the first day light had come^ 
that glorious creation. This was much in it- 
self, but the globe of the earth was still entirely 
covered by the waters. Do you think, my 
friends, if you had then been placed on it, in 
an ark, as Noah afterwards was, floating over 
this vast sea, with abundant provisions beside 
you, that you could have lived? No, dear 
children, because then you could not have 
breathed for a single instant. You would have 
fallen down in the very first moment that you 
were put there, stifled, suffocated, like a man 
who has been strangled. And why so ? For 
a very simple reason, — because you would have 
had no air, and without air man cannot live a 
moment. 

Do you think, if the power ot God had 
enabled you to live by pouring air into your 
lungs, that if you had then held a flower in your 
left hand and a lighted candle in your right 
hand, the flower could have lived and the can- 
dle could have burned ? No, dear children. 
And why ? Because there was no air, and 
without air nothing can burn, and no plant can 
live. 

And do you believe, if by miracle you and I 
had been preserved in life, and had been to- 
gether in this ark, that if I had spoken as loud- 
ly as I could, you could have heard me : thaL 
if even I had rung a bell as large as the bell o^ 
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a churchy or if I had fired a cannon^ you could 
have heard cither my voice, or the bell, or the 
cannon. No, children, because there was no 
air, and without air there can be no sound, — 
the air is the instrument of sound. 

And do you think, if, placed on the deck of 
our ark, I had been able to make a large fire, 
that then the smoke would have risen ? or if I 
had set ^x^^ a bird, that it could have flown, 
even if it had been mad^e to live ? No, the 
smoke cannot rise without air; and a bird 
would fall to the earth and could not fly were 
there no air, just as a fish would fall to .the 
ground were there no water. Lastly, do you 
think that vou could then have seen the clouds 
floating above your heads in the sky ? No ; 
the clouds only float in the sky because they are 
borne up by the air, as the fish are borne up 
by the water. 

Thus, then, the earth during the time of the 
first day was all covered with the abyss of 
waters, but no sound was heard over all its 
depths — no wind could blow, no flame could 
burn^ no smoke, no vapor could rise, — no 
man, no animal, no plant could live. Then 
from the war of elements which was raging 
over the earth God called into existence the 
wonderful and necessary thing which we call 
air, and caused it to surround the whole globe. 

Remark, dear children, that the story of this 
wonderful creation is told by Moses with a 
clearness, a precision, and a choice of expres- 
sions such as no learned man of old times could 
have used. I should like you to see and ad- 
mire the divine wisdom which has dictated the 
Scriptures, for it is seen in the language used 
in speaking of subjects of which the most 
learned at that time knew nothing ; for this 
was written 3,000 years before the discoveries 
of science about the nature of air, and about the 
existence, the weight, and the properties of 
gases. 

The Bible here speaks to us of the atmos- 
phere, thirty centuries beforehand, in a man- 
ner which is in perfect accordance with the 
discoveries made about the weight of the air by 
a learned Italian named Galileo, who lived 
about 200 years ago. He had remarked that a 
common pump could not draw up the water 
from a well to a greater height than thirty-two 
feet ; and as he was a man of genius, he studied 
carefully the reason of , this, and succeeded in 
discovering that the earth is completely sur- 
rounded by an invisible transparent substance, 
elastic and yet heavy, which rises above our 
heads to a height of about fifty miles ; that we 
are placed here upon the earth, at the bottom of 
this sea of air, as the fishes are in the sea of 
water ; and that this layer of air rests upon us J 



with a weight as great as if the waters of a lake 
thirty-two feet in depth were over our heads. 

\^ has since been discovered that this air, 
which was created by God on the second day, 
is chiefly composed of two different kinds of 
gas; which, when they are combined, form 
azotic gas, or aqua fortis^ but which are not 
combined in the air but are only mixed, as 
wine and water are mixed when poured into a 
glass together. One of these gases is necessary 
for our breathing, and it is by its means that 
our blood is formed in our lungs. Do not 
think that these two gases have been mixed by 
chance. No ! they have been weighed in the 
balance and mixed in due proportion, as an 
apothecary would do when preparing at his 
counter a medicine of great importance for his 
patient. There must always be one part of 
one of these gases to four parts of the other. 
If the proportion were less, we could not 
breathe ; and if it were greater, our lungs 
would become inflamed, and we should all have 
diseases of the chest. 

Now, dear children, look at your Bibles and 
see with what simplicity and precision it tells 
us about this wonderful work of creation, so 
necessary to our existence. 

Ver. 6. *'God said, let there be an ex- 
panse," — that is, something extended or spread 
out — "in the midst of the waters," or between 
the waters. 

How admirably chosen is the word *'ex« 
pause !" It is impossible to find a better to 
describe it to people ignorant of the nature of 
air or gas, and thirty centuri;:s before learned 
men discovered anything about it. The He- 
brew word translated "firmament" in our 
Bible, more properly means "expanse," be- 
cause it comes from the Hebrew verb *'to 
spread out." It is literally, "Let there be 
something spread out or stretched out between 
the waters." It thus compares this thing 
spoken of (the atmosphere) to a tent, or to a 
pavilion stretched across the deck of a ship. 
The same emblem is used in the 104th Psalm, 
where it is said that God "stretcheth out the 
heavens like a curtain. The tent of air thus 
stretched out by God between the waters 
above and the waters below is the only place 
in which human beings, formed as they now 
are, can exist. 

"And God said. Let there be an expanse in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. And God made the 
expanse, and divided the waters which were 
under the expanse from the waten which were 
ahove the expanse : and it was so." 

Here we are told of one great use of the at- 
mospheie. It " divides the waters from the 
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Waters." It prevents the immense clouds of 
vapor (or water in a thin, light form) from 
resting on the earth, and causes these clouds to 
rise to the heights of the first heaven, the sky 
above our heads. And how does it accom- 
plish this ? It is done by means of the weight 
of the air, — a thing which no one knew any- 
thing about in the time of Moses, or, indeed 
until 3,000 years after the time of Moses, 
when it was discovered by Galileo. Yet the 
Bible, written by Moses, but inspired by God, 
tells us that this wonderful change on the earth 
was done by means of the atmosphere. The 
waters above, or the treasures of the clouds, 
the store-house of the rain, were divided from 
the waters below by the atmosphere, spread 
out like a curtain between them on the second 
day, thus preparing for man a /^^/ in -which he 
could dwell — between the waters, *' The Lord 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in, *^ 

The same great truth is alluded to in the 
Book of Job, where it says, "God maketh a 
weight for the winds, and he weighcth the 
waters by measure. When he made a decree 
for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder; then did he see it, and declare it; 
he prepared it, yea, and searched it out. And 
unto man he said. Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil that 
is understanding. 

Oh, how wonderful are these words! The 
■wisest men o'i old time knew not why the 
clouds, the vapors, and the smoke rose upwards 
to the sky. They thought that these things 
rose by some mysterious virtue in themselves ; 
for the weight of the air was then unknown, 
or not understood. It is only in modern times 
that the weight of the air, of which Job speaks, 
has been discovered to be a truth, and that we 
know that smoke-clouds and vapors rise because 
they are lighter than the air; just as a cork 
rises to the top, because it is lighter than the 
wa-er. It is for the same reason that warm 
air, which is lighter than cold air, rises in our 
chimneys, carrying up the smoke; and it is for 
the same reason also that the clouds, which are 
composed of little hollow drops, or, as we 
might call them, droplets of vapor, resembling 
the soap bubbles blown by a child, rise to the 
heights of the first heaven, or the sky, — be- 
cause they are lighter than the air. There arc 
millions and millions of these droplets in every 
passing cloud. They rise and are carried away 
over !^ur heads on the wings of the wind, to 
water the most distant countries, to pour rain 
over the plains, and to drop down the pure 
white snow on the mountain tops, there to feed 
the many streamlets, brooks, and rivers which 



gtish from the mountain sides to enrich and 
fertilize the fields, and caose the tender grass 
to grow green and fresh. 

At the word of the Lord "the waters stood 
above the mountains. At his rebuke they Red ; 
at the voice of his thunder they hasted away. 
They go up by the mountains; they go down 
by the valleys unto the place which he has 
founded for them. He has set a bound that 
they may not pass over ; that they turn not 
again to cover the earth. He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills.- They give drink to every b.east of the 
field : the wild asses quench their thirst. By 
them shall the fowls of heaven have their 
habitation, which sing anlong the branches. 
He watereth the hills from his chambers : the 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man : that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth" (Ps. civ. 
6-15). How beautiful this is ! is it not, dear 
children ? And see how clearly it is explained 
in the 7th verse of your lesson : "And God 
made the expanse, and divided the waters which 
were under the expanse from the waters which 
were above the expanse : and it was so." 

There is still one thing more on which a 
word of explanation is necessary. At first 
sight you may, perhaps, imagine that in these 
lines Moses mentions a thing of very small 
importance as one of the works of creation 
produced on the second day ; and that he com- 
pares together things of very unequal greatness, 
when he tells us that God divided xhe waters 
above from the waters below. What are these 
clouds (perhaps you may say) which we see 
floating over our heads, when compared with 
the rushing rivers which flow over the earth, 
or with the immense oceans which cover two- 
thirds of our globe? To compare the waters 
above in any degree to the waters below, is 
like comparing a single glass of water to our 
beautiful lake. 

Ah, dear children ! this consideration gives 
us antJther proof of the divine wisdom of the 
Bible, which told so long ago that the waters 
above had an importance unknown to the an- 
cients, and only lately discovered by modern 
science. The learned Mr. Arago tells us, that 
he has recently calculated that the force neces- 
sary to raise the water, to the clouds in one 
year is greater than what the strength of all the 
nations of the earth united could do in 200,000 
years. Have you ever thought of the size of 
the great rivers of our globe, many of which 
are broader than our Lake of Geneva is at 
Rolle, and several of which have a course of 
between three and four thousand miles, such 
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as the Amazon, the Mississippi, the Orinoco ? 
Have you ever thought of the quantity of water 
in the rivers of Switzerland alone, the Rhone, 
the Arve, the Aar, the Reuss, the Rhine, and 
so many others, which have been flowing for 
thousands of years? The Rhone was flowing 
on as it does now, a thousand and nine hundred 
years- ago, when Julius Caesar visited Geneva, 
fifty years before the time of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whence came all these waters ? From 
the mountains, you will say. Yes, but whence 
did the mountains receive them ? They were 
poured down on the mountains from the wa- 
ters above. Thus you see that the water of all 
these great rivers, the Aar, the Rhone, the 
Reuss, the Rhine, &c., &c., has floated over 
our heads in the expanse above, before it came 
down to flow through our valleys below ; and 
even far more than all the water of the rivers 
has floated above us in the clouds, for it has 
been reckoned that in France, for example, only 
a third of the water which is poured down 
from above flows away in the rivers. 

Our time is limited, or I should have liked 
to tell you much more about the wonders of 
the atmosphere ; for instance, I should have 
wished to tell you about the winds and their 
wonderful circuits, so well described by Solo- 
mon (Eccles. i. 6); about the wonders of the 
clouds, which are raised up from all seas and 
oceans by the atmosphere, and carried from 
one side of the globe to the other on the wings 
of the wind ; about the wonders of the ram, — 
the form in which a mass of water is poured 
down gently and by degrees through the air 
from the waters above ; while, if this great 
quantity of water fell at once, it would be 
enough to crush our houses, to tear up by the 
roots our mightiest forests, and to lay waste our 
cities and fields. I should like to tell you, too, 
about the treasures of the snow, which, by 
means of the same beneficent atmosphere, de- 
scends gently on our mountains every winter, 
and is there stored up to feed the brooks and 
rivers, and refresh the fields parched by the 
summer's heat. "It is the atmosphere," says 
Lieutenant Maury, ''which draws up vapors 
from the sea and land ; retains them dissolved 
in itself, or suspended in cisterns of clouds ; 
carries them from one hemisphere to another, 
and throws them down again in snow, rain, or 
deiTV, when they are required. It is the atmos- 
phere which bends the rays of the sun 
from their path, to cause them to produce 
the bright and lovely tints of twilight or of 
early dawn ; for without the atmosphere the 
sun would burst on us on a sudden at his rising, 
without the gentle preparation of the dawn, 
and would disappear so suddenly at his setting 



as to remove us at once from the blaze of noon 
into midnight darkness. Without the atmos- 
phere we should have no twilight to soften 
and beautify the landscape, no clouds to shade 
us from the scorching heat. It is the atmos- 
phere which brings to our lungs the gas which 
vivifies and warms our frames, which feeds the 
flame of our life as it keeps up the flame of our 
fires. It is the atmosphere which carries away 
the air which we have destroyed by breathing 
it, and takes it to feed the plants. The car- 
bonic acid with which to-day our breathing 
fills the air, to-morrow seeks its way round the 
world. The date-trees that grow round the 
falls of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; 
the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to 
their stature; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will 
grow rapidly upon it ; and the palms and bana- 
nas of Japan will change it into flowers. The 
atmosphere is a great reservoir which supplies 
the food of living creatures ; for the animal 
feeds on the plant, and the plant sucks in much 
of its food from the air." 

Animals are furnished with legs to move 
about, claws and mouths to seize theiV prey, — 
they can go to look for their food, lay hold on it, 
and swallow it ; biit as plants cannot move from 
the place where they grow, they must wait till 
their food comes to them. Every breath of 
air that rushes past them is loaded with the 
supply they need, in a form invisible to our 
eyes, — hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, and watery 
vapor are ever ready in the air for their wants, 
not only to give them food at the right time, 
but in the very form in which it can be of use, 
as their leaves are formed to absorb it, that is, 
to draw it in. 

"The atmosphere," says a philosopher,* **i$ 
a spherical shell, which surrounds our earth to 
a depth unknown to us.*' "Its upper surface 
cannot be nearer to us than fifty, or farther oflF 
than five hundred miles. It surrounds us on all 
sides, yet we see it not ; it presses on us with 
a load of fifteen pounds on every square inch 
of surface of our bodies, or from seventy to one 
hundred tons on us in all, yet we do not so 
much as feel its weight. Softer than the soft- 
est down, — more impalpable than the finest 
gossamer, it leaves the cobweb undisturbed-, 
and scarcely stirs the slightest flower that feeds 
on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the fleets 
of nations on its wings around the world, and 
crushes the most refractory substances with its 
weight. When in motion, its force is suffi- 
cient to level the most stately forests and the 
firmest buildings to the earth ; to raise the 
waters of the ocean into ridges like mountains. 
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and dash the strongest ships to pieces like toys. 
It warms and cools by turns the earth and the 
living creatures that inhabit it." 

But we have said enough at present about 
this ocean of air, this wonderful creation of 
the second day ; I must conclude with but one 
word more. 

Oh, pray to God, dear children, and ask him 
to cause his divine presence to be to your souls 
what the atmosphere is to your bodies. As 
the air which you breathe surrounds you on 
every side ; presses on you, though you can 
neither see it nor feel its weight; supplies you 



with the breath of life, quickens, refreshes, and 
revives your bodies ; so let it be with the pre- 
sence of God in your souls. Oh, ask him to 
be to you what he is to all who truly believe in 
him, — " the same God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all" 
(Eph. iv. 6); so that you may abide in him 
and he in you ; that you may all live in him, 
by him, and for him. 

The subject of the nevt lesson will be from 
the 9th to the 13th vei. of the first chapter 
of Genesis, along with the first eight verses of 
the 104th Psalm. 



Editorial Department. 



OUR PROSPECTUS.— The attention of 
all those who may receive this number of 
the Journal is respectfully called to the Prospec- 
tus, which will be found on the third page of the 
cover. It is sufficient to say here that our aim is 
to fill the columns of the Journal with fresh, 
sound, practical matter ; and, if possible, to 
reach through it every teacher, director and ac- 
tive friend of education in the State. No proper 
effort will be spared on our part to accomplish 
that at which we aim in both respects ; but in 
order to do it, we must have sympathy and 
support in every county and in every neighbor- 
hood. Who will send us communications, 
short, pointed, adapted to the times ? Or, 
others, longer, more profound, dealing with 
the deeper problems of our educational phi- 
losophy? The teachers of the State have 
voted the Journal their organ ; will they 
make it speak for them ? 

And, then, the circulation of the Journal 
ought to be immensely increased. It cannot 
do good without readers. Unless the food it 
spreads upon its table is eaten, it cannot make 
flesh and blood. A club of at least ^e^^ can be 
got up with little trouble in every graded 
school and in every township in the Common- 
wealth. Who will render us and the cause 
that service ? Teachers and school officers 
need our help, but in order that we may be 
able to help them, they must first help us. 
Give us a firm fulcrum for our lever, and we 
have faith to believe that we can move upward 
our whole educational superstructure. 

The interests of education in this Slate de- 
mand an organ strong, bold, able and willing to 
discuss thoroughly the great questions to which 
these interests give rise. If the Journal shall 



not meet this want, let it give place to some- 
thing better ; but, if it cannot be complained 
of in this respect, it will have a right to look 
for needed encouragement from school officers, 
teachers and the friends of education generally. 
Whether, then, it shall be a powerful agent in 
promoting that great movement which has for 
its object universal enlightenment, or whether 
it shall weary the public with a feeble and 
unfruitful existence, depends, first, upon our- 
selves, and second, upon the educational men 
of the State. We are prepared to try to da 
our part of the work; are they ready to assist 
with theirs ? 

Our prices have been slightly increased ; 
this was necessary to enable .us to meet the 
known expectations of the patrons of the 
Journal in regard to improvements, to offer 
premiums to getters-up of clubs, and to com- 
pete with other State journals. Our action in 
this respect will, we trust, not only meet the 
approval of old friends, but make us new ones. 

If any boards ot directors or individuals who 
are subscribers to the Journal have not here- 
tofore, or do not hereafter receive their month- 
ly numbers promptly and regularly, they will 
do us a great favor by informing us at once. 
Irregularities of this kind shall not occur if we 
can help it. If any such come to the knowl- 
edge of the Superintendents throughout the 
State, they will greatly oblige us by giving ua 
notice of the facts. 



Contributors. — Our readers will not fail to 
notice that we publish in this number commu- 
nications from Hon Thomas H. Burrowes, late 
editor of the Journal ; Professor Edward 
Brooks, Principal of the Normal School at 
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Millersville ; Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools; John G. 
Moore, Principal of an excellent Academy in 
Philadelphia ; and A. N. Raub, Superinten- 
dent of the Lock Haven Public Schools, and 
President of the Pennsylvania State Teachers' 
Association, besides others. We have received 
several other articles from valued friends that 
are crowded out for want of room, but will ap- 
pear next month. We have made such ar- 
rangements in regard to contributions that we 
think we are safe in promising a large amount 
of original matter every month, A number of 
our leading educational men have obligated 
themselves to aid the Journal in this way, 
and others, we trust, are willing to do so. 
Teachers have long called the Journal their 
organ ; they now seem disposed to make it so. 

Our First Subscribers, — What a first client 
is to the young lawyer or the first patient to 
the young physician, our first subscribers were 
to us. They came from Lock Haven, and in- 
cluded the Superintendent of the Public Schools 
and all the teachers^ fifteen in number. Generous 
lists have also been received from Mr. A. D. 
Rowe, County Superintendent of Clinton, and 
Mr. W. J, Milliken, County Superintendent 
of McKean, with the assurance of better things 
in prospect. Directors also promise a liberal 
patronage. The President of a Board, all of 
whose members have long been on the list of 
subscribers, writes, " We cannot do without 
the Journal." Our aim shall be to make it 
more indispensable than ever to school officers 
as well as school teachers. Thanks to all our 
friends. 



House of Refuge. — The Forty-secpnd An- 
nual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Eastern House of Refuge has been placed on 
our table. We intend at no distant day to dis- 
cuss the subject of Refuges, and our columns 
are open to its discussion by others, but in the 
meantime we take pleasure in inserting a few 
paragraphs from the report before us. 

*' On the first day of January last there were in the 
house 651 inmates, to wit: 

BOYS. GIRLS. TOTAL 

In the White Department, 430 95 52S 

Admitted during the year, 209 55 264 

Discharged, - - 315 58 373 

Remainingon January 1,1870, 324 92 416 
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In the Colored Department, 85 41 

Admitted during the year, 48 23 

Discharged, - - 52 14 

Remainingon January I, 1870, 85 38 123 

'*The radical change that has taken place in the appren- 

^cesh'p system has increased the difficulty in placing the 

inmates in situations to learn trades. Those who desire 

to become agriculturists are placed with respectable 

farmers. 



<<The inmates have ingeneral enjoyed excellent health. 
Two deaths occurred in the White Department, and one 
in the Colored. All from consumption. 

"There is little variety to be expected in a well regula- 
ted family. It is the endeavor of the Managers to have 
their wards well instructed in the elementary branches of 
a good English education, to inculcate in them habits of 
order and industry, but above all, to inplant in their 
youthful minds the great principles of Christianity, and 
to train them to be useful and virtuous citizens. 

'^The Board endeavors to make the House a pleasant 
home for the inmates. They are provided with a whole- 
some diet, and comfortable clothing and bedding. Their 
dormitories are well lighted and ventilated. In case of 
sickness they are placed in admirable infirmaries, and are 
attended by skilful physicians and experienced nurses. 
In the workshops their tasks are suited to their years and 
capacity ; opportunity is afforded them for healthful exer- 
cise and recreation in the play grounds. There are ser- 
vices in the Chapels twice on Sunday, and family worship 
every morning and e /ening." 



Teaching at a Fair. — The Tioga County 
Agitator^ in commenting upon the late Fair of 
the Agricultural Society, held at Wellsboro, 
says : 

'' The greatest attraction was the geological cabinet of 
Andrew Sherwood, of Mansfield. At considerable ex- 
pense and trouble he brought a very large and valuable 
collection of specimens, numbering many hundred, and 
gathered from all parts of the world. Many ot them 
were presented by Professor Agassiz, and some are rare 
and valuable. He has specimens of all the rocks in this 
county, and many among them very fine, from the coal 
measures. He had samples of many different native 
woods, and it was matter of note to see how much curi- 
osity there was about them among the people living where 
they cast their shadows. We noticed a piece of pine 
bark taken from a tree at Lamb^s Creek, 4^ inches thick. 
There was a crowd about the table all the time, and 
Mr. Sherwood was present to impart information to all. 
Indeed, his object in placing his cabinet on exhibition 
was to instruct the people in the science he has chosen to 
follow as a profession, and to awaken a general interest 
m It. 

This is object teaching at a new place and 
in a new manner. The example deserves to be 
imitated. 



Office or the County Superintendent or 
Chester County. — In accordance with an act 
of Assembly, passed at its last session, the Com- 
missioners of Chester county appropriated ^ 
room in the Court House for the use of the 
County Superintendent, and furnished it with 
a desk for his use, and a suitable book-case for 
the display of school-books and apparatus. 
Through the effort of the Superintendent, 
this book-case now contains samples of nearly 
all the most approved text-books in the market, 
as well as various articles of school apparatus. 
He has also on hand outline maps, alphabet 
cards, writing charts and several kinds of school 
desks, all of which are furnished gratis by the 
publishers and manufacturers. 
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Though Mr. Maris can occupy his office 
only on Saturdays, owing to the press of other 
duties, he has made arrangements to have it 
open at all time? for directors to inspect books, 
desks, etc. The need of such an office has 
long been felt by directors, as heretofore they 
have not had an opportunity to compare the 
different publications and desks, but have been 
obliged to depend, in a great measure, upon the 
representations of interested agents. 

The office is also used for holding special 
examinations, and the transaction of general 
business. 

The County Commissioners in some forty 
counties have granted rooms in the public 
buildings for the use of County Superintend- 
ents, but the County Superintendent of Chester 
county seems to be among the first to illustrate 
fully the good that can be done through their 
instrumentality. 



A Live Qufstion. — S. H. White, editor of 
the Illinois Teacher, read a paper before the 
National Normal Association, at its recent ses- 
sion in Cleveland, on " The provision for the 
mass of teachers of some means of professional 
culture,** The Teacher gives the following 
synopsis of it: 

" The report presented the facts that about forty per 
cent, of the teachers of the United States commence the 
work of teaching annually ; that the whole number of 
pupils attending state normal schools equals only three 
per cent, of the whole number of teachers, and that there 
is about an equal number of pupils receiving special nor- 
mal instruction in other institutions. It urged that State 
normal schools, as at present organized, can not, by rea- 
son of their expense, be established in sufficient numbers 
to supply the want for teachers, and, if they could be so 
provided, they are not what are needed, because of their 
too extensive course of study. The system of normal 
schools should be graded, the great number of them hav- 
ing a course embracing only the studies taught in the 
common schools, with methods of teaching the same, 
and instruction in school management. There should be 
a few schools of a higher grade, for more extensive pro- 
fessional instruction and to prepare teachers for positions 
in higher schools and colleges. Training-schools should 
be established in connection with the systems of cities 
and large towns, and comprehensive measures should be 
adopted for holding efficient institutes throughout the 
whole country." 

In Pennsylvania about 5,000 teachers quit 
the business of teaching every year, and their 
places have to be supplied with as many new 
recruits. Our State Normal Schools now 
graduate annually less than one hundred; if the 
remaining 4,900 are to be fully prepared for 
their work — where } and how ? 



on a good-sized lot near the centre of the town, 
and will accommodate about 250 pupils. It is 
built in the most substantial and workmanlike 
manner, and is well lighted, well heated with 
furnaces in the basement, and well ventilated. 
The furniture is verv neat and beautiful. The 
plan of the building is on the whole one of 
the very best of its class we have seen, em- 
bracing delightful play-rooms in the basement, 
recitation rooms, hat and cloak rooms, teachers*^ 
rooms, etc., etc. We were surprised to learn 
that, under the economical administration of an 
intelligent board of directors, the whole cost 
of lot and building would not exceed |^i 1,000. 

In erecting this building, Strasburg has sup- 
plied herself with a free academy. All the 
children of the town, rich and poor alike, can 
now enjoy the privileges of a liberal course of 
instruction. Such enterprises pay in money > 
they pay in satisfaction, but best of all, they 
pay in mind developed and good done. 

On a lot connected with that on which the 
school house is erected, the board of directors 
has built a neat two-story brick dwelling house 
for the teacher, the first instance of the kind that 
toe are aware of in the State, 



The fine old town of Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, dedicated a noble new school house on 
Saturday, October ist. The house is located 



The Board of Controllers of Allegheny 
City has postponed indefinitely the question of 
electing a city superintendent of schools, not so 
much, we are told, because it is opposed to the 
creation of the office, as on account of some 
local difficulty in filling it. 

Canton, a progressive little town of five or six 
hundred inhabitants, situated on the Northern 
Central Railroad, in Bradford county, dedica- 
ted a new graded school house, on the after- 
noon of Sept. 7th. The house cost about $10,- 
000. The board has employed a Principal, 
Mr. Barker, of Buffiilo, New York, at a salary 
of $1,200 a year. 

The State Normal School at Mansfield 
has opened its Fall session with 150 students, 
and a fine senior class of 37. About 83,000 
have been spent the last year in repairing and 
improving the buildings. A brief visit to the 
institution, recently made, left a very pleasant 
impression upon our mind in regard to the 
whole management. 

Wellsboro, Tioga county, under an act of 
the Legislature to that effect, has united the 
old academy and the public schools. These 
two will hereafter be made one, and that one 
is to be made a first-class graded school. The 
Principal engaged to superintend it, Mr. A. C. 
Winters, is to receive Si, 600 per annum. 
Well done, Wellsboro ! 
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Troy, Bradford county, with a population 
of about 1,200, has a fine new school house that 
cost $26,000. The Principal of the school, 
Mr. Hutton, receives $1,400 per annum. It 
need not be added that the people of Troy do 
not send their children abroad, even to prepare 
them for college. 

The State Normal School at Millers- 
TiLLE opened on the 12th of September, with 
its usual large attendance. There is little 
change in the faculty except that one or two 
of its members have been increasing their use- 
fulness by getting married. 



Pi^cTicAL Suggestions. 

WE propose, under the above head, to de- 
vote a little space each month to answer- 
ing such questions relating to the work of 
education as may be addressed to us by directors, 
. teachers, and others ; and to making such prac- 
tical suggestions as may be deemed useful. 



Certain directors want to know whether in 
purchasing outline maps for their schools they 
should procure those with the names of places 
and things printed on them, or those without 
such names. We answer, without hesitation, 
that they should procure those without names. 
Outline maps are not intended to assist in pre- 
paring lessons, but in reciting them ; and, for 
the latter purpose, those without names are 
much to be preferred. 

A Teacher writes : " Will the Journal ad- 
mit into its columns the expression of views to 
which a majority of its readers may be oppos- 
ed ?" The contributors of the Journal will 
be allowed free speech on all educational ques- 
tions, provided the commnications are of proper 
length, expressed in courteous language, and al- 
lowed to be published over the writer's signa- 
ture. There are many educational questions 
that have two sides; let both be discussed fully 
and fairly. A lover of truth has nothing to 
fear from the closest investigation. 

"Should our pupils prepare their lessons ' 
at home?" Yes, if it does not hurt them; 
DO, if it does. This is the only safe general 
rule that can be given on the subject. There 
are thousands of delicately organized children, 
especially in cities and towns where the schools 
are kept open nearly the whole year, who are 
seriously injured by being compelled to pre- 
pare long and hard lessons at home in addi- 



tion to those they prepare at school; »but, 
on the ether hand, such preparation is bene- 
ficial to children who are strong and healthy 
and to those who can attend school only four or 
six months in the year and during the rest of 
the time are engaged in out-door work or 
play it is almost indispensable. In almost 
every school there are children who ought not 
to prepare lessons out of school, and ethers who 
cannot only do so safely, but who can make 
little progress without it. 

In view of what has been said, we doubt the 
propriety of boards of directors adopting any 
general regulation on the subject. It is a mat- 
ter that can be better disposed of by teachers 
and parents. ^Mttbey should be on their guard. 
Teachers should have reference to health and 
strength in assigning studies and lessons, and 
parents should never permit their children to 
injure their health by too close application to 

study either in school or at home. 

# 

Pronunciation. — Let us urge again upon the 
attention of all teachers, the importance of cor- 
rect pronunciation of words. All should take 
pride in clearness and accuracy in this thing. 
Nothing tells more strongly against the repu- 
tation of finished scholarship than a want of 
it. No single excellence is so acceptable in 
good society as clear expression, which is one 
of the beauties of the language. The acquire- 
ment is well worth to any one the labor it 
costs. To secure it in pupils the teacher 
must carefully follow them in all reading and 
spelling exercises — in all recitation and all con. 
versation. Form the habit of exact and certain 
pronunciation by correcting all mistakes and 
examining the dictionary in cases of doubt. 
Consult the dictionary freely and often. That 
teacher who thinks to get along without a dic- 
tionary, presumes upon an acquaintance with 
the language, and an ability in the use of it, 
that the ripest and most renowned scholars of 
the land do not claim to possess. — Minnesota 
Teacher, 



When does Education Commence? — Edu- 
cation does not commence with the alphabet. 
It begins with a mother's look; with a father's 
nod of approbation, or his sign of reproof; 
with a sister's gentle pressure of the hand, or a 
brother's noble act of forbearance; with a 
handful of flowers in green and daisy meadows ; 
with a bird's nest admired, but not touched ; 
with pleasant walks in shady lanes ; and with 
thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones 
and words, to nature, to beauty, to acts of be- 
nevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source 
of all good — to God himself. 
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Department of Common Schools, 'I 
Harrisburg, October, 1S70. j 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



REPORTS AND CERTIFICATES. 











NO 1 


NAMES. 1 RESIDENCE. 




667 


Maria Brookbanke. . • 


Johnstown, Cambria 


Co. 


668 


n nQ«> Oiiinn 


i( K 


(C 


669 Libby Swank 


(( <f 


(( 


670 


Lou. M. Voigt 


Kutztown, Berks 


« 


671 


Mary S. Morrison 


« (( 


« 


671 


Henry Moycr 


Campbellstown, Lebanon 


« 


673 


Merrick Reeder 


Newbury, Lycoming 


« 


674 


F. D. Sullingcr 


Cass, Venango 


(( 


675 


N. N. McCuUough , . . 


Brush Run, Washington 


(( 


676 Sue B. Nichol Allegheny City, AUeg'y 


(C 


677 J. M. Shancr Yohogany, Westmorcrd 


(C 




CALLS FOR INSTITUTES. 





Chester, 

Crawford, 

Lawrence, 

Cumberland, 

Butler, 

Venango, 

Sullivan, 

Montgomery, 

Delaware, 

Schuylkill, 

Franklin, 

Clarion, . 

Lancaster, 

Lycoming, 

Wayne, 

Mifflin, 

Juniata, 

Indiana, 

Clinton, 

Erie, 

Lehigh, 

Huntingdon, 

Fayette, 

Northampton, 

Greene, 

Centre, 

Washington, 

Blair, 

Cambria, 

Mercer, 

Adams, 

Lebanon, 

Pike, 

Monroe, 



West Cheiter, 

Linesville, 

New Castle, 

Carlisle, 

Butler, 

Franklin, 

Dushore, 

Norristown, 

Media, 

Ashland, 

Chambersburg, 

Clarion, 

Lancaster, 

Williamsport, 

Honesdale, 

Lewistown, 

Mifflintown, 

Indiana, 

Lock Haven, 

Corry, 

Allentown, 

Huntingdon, 

Uniontown, 

Easton, 

Waynesburg, 

Washington, 

HoUidaysburg, 

Johnstown, 

Mercer, 

Gettysburg, 

Lebanon, 

Lackawaxen, 

Stroudsburg, 



Oct. 

It 

Nov. 

<i 

€€ 

tt 

<€ 

€€ 

<€ 
tt 

€€ 
€t 

fC 

€€ 
f€ 
€t 

Dec. 
<( 

<< 

€< 
<t 
€t 
<€ 
€< 
€< 
€€ 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 



The list of reports and certificates received 
from the different counties named below be- 
came full in the following order : 



I. 

z. 

3- 
4- 
5. 
5. 



Lebanon June 

Mifflin July 

Carbon " 

York " 

Blair '* 

Beaver " 



tt 



I 



31st. 

tt 
tt 

7th. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

8th. 

14th. 
tt 

tt 

2 1 St. 

tt 

28th. 

29th. 

5th. 

19th. 
tt 

tt 

tt 

26th. 

cc 
tt 
tt 
tt 
« 
tt 
tt 
tt 



Jan. 16, '71. 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 
it 



23» " 
tt tt 



6. Juniata 

7. Chester " 

8. Bradford " 

9. Snyder " 

I 10. Pike " 

11. Fulton Aug. 

11. Bedford " 

12. Jefferson ** 

12. Lawrence *' 

13. Clinton " 

13. Westmoreland ** 

14. Northampton 

15. Perry 

16. Berks 

16. Montour *' 

17. Bucks ** 

18. Warren " 

19. Montgomery *' 

19. Columbia " 

19. Huntingdon " 

20. Indiana Sept. 

20. Franklin " 

21. Somerset " 

Dauphin " 

Cumberland '* 

23. Sullivan " 

23. Adams , 

24. Lycoming 

24. Monroe 

25. Potter " 

25. Lancaster " 

26. Union " 

27. Greene '* 

2'-. Tioga " 

28. Northumberland '* 

29. Centre " 

30. Washington " 

31. Erie Oct. 

32. Cambria *' 

33. McKean " 

34. Crawford " 



22. 
22. 



tt 



tt 



tt 



23d. 

7th. 

8th. 
15th. 
i8tb. 



(( 



21st. 

26th. 
27 th. 
28th. 
29th. 
adi 



fC 



3d. 
8tk 



tt 



I2tb. 

17th. 
2 id. 



tt 



24th. 

26th. 

29th. 
tt 

*f 

1st. 
tt 

2d. 

5th. 
tt 

6th. 
tt 

7th. 
tt 

8th. 



tt 



i-3th, 
14th. 



tt 



19th. 

20th. 
22di 

4tb. 
6th. 
8tlu 
9th. 
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No district sending in a report since the 1 5tk 
of July is entitled to receive its share of the 
State appropriation under the law> and can only 
be paid it as a matter of special favor. 



INCREASE OF SALARIES. 



Increase in the salaries of superintendents 
has been recently made, as follows : 

Chester, Geo. L. Maris from 1^200 to $1,700. 
Clarion, J. E. Woods, " 600 " 1,500. 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham, 1,500 «* 1,700. 
Wilkesbarre, C. J. Collins, 1,500 " 1,800. 



SUBSCRIPTION TO SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

More than once the attention of Boards of 
Directors has been called to the fact that they 
have a legal right to subscribe for a copy of 
the School Journal for each member, and 
pay for it out of the funds of their respective 
districts. This privilege is accorded them 
probably for two reasons : first, because The 
Journal gives them information which can be 
made very useful in the performance of their 
duties ; and, second, because thus obtained it 
may compensate them in some measure for the 
gratuitous services they render the public. The 
Boards of Directors in some of our larger cities 
and towns, and a few in the rural districts of 
almost every county, have been subscribers for 
The Journal for years, but a large number 
have never availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity the law gives them. What some find a 
benefit would, doubtless, be beneficial to all. 



NEW EDITION OF SCHOOL LAWS. 



As previously announced, the New Edition 
of School Laws is now ready for distribution. 
This Digest will be found to contain all the 
general laws of the State pertaining to school 
matters, and the duties of school ofHcers, which 
have been approved up to the session of 1870, 
except such portions as have been repealed by 
subsequent acts, or have become obsolete. 
Many cities and towns, and a few rural districts 
have local laws, which, of course, could not be 
included. 

Some improvements have been made in the 
work in comparison with previous editions, 
among which the following may be named : 

I. The whole matter has been arranged in 
a logical manner. Sections scattered all through 
the old Digests have been brought together in 



their proper place, under appropriate headings. 
This can be seen at a glance upon looking at 
the table of contents. 

2. Some of the **forms" have been simpli- 
fied, and a number of new ones have been 
added. 

3. .The index has been extended and im- 
proved. 

4. Numerous errors have been corrected in 
the foot-notes referring to acts and sections, 
their date of approval and the page in the 
Pamphlet Laws where found. 

5. The more simple rules of order common- 
ly used in parliamentary bodies have been 
inserted. 

In short, everything has been done that 
could be thought of to make this edition of 
our School Laws acceptable to boards of direc- 
tors, and all others who may have occasion to 
transact business relating to school affairs. 



DIRECTORS AND INSTITUTES. 



Th e law requires the holding of a Teachers' 
Institute in every county in the Commonwealth. 
It is made the duty of the respective county 
superintendents to call and conduct these Insti- 
tutes, and of teachers to attend and profit by 
them. What is the duty of directors toward 
them ? It is not so expressed in the letter of 
the law, but its spirit evidently implies that it 
is their duty 

1. To be present at the Institutes, if practi- 
cable. At most of the Institutes, a day is now 
set apart especially for directors. Let all who 
can, be present on that day and take part in 
the exercises. 

2. To see that the teachers of their respec- 
tive districts attend the Institutes. The law 
provides, *' That all boards of directors may al- 
low the teachers in their employ the privilege 
of attending such Institutes without making 
any deduction from their salaries, and that any 
teacher who absents himself from the Institute 
of his county without a good reason, may have 
his want of professional spirit and zeal indica- 
ted by a lower mark on his certificate in the 
practice of teaching than he would otherwise 
have received." The duty imposed upon 
boards of directors by this provision is plain, 
and it would be well if all boards would fol- 
low the example of some of them, and not only 
allow their teachers to attend the Institutes 
** without making any deduction from their 
salaries," but pass a resolution compelling them 
to go and to be constant in their attendance. 

3. To require improvement on the part of 
the teachers who do attend. Let some mem- 
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bcr of the board, or a committee composed of 
members, visit the schools before the holding 
of the Institute, and then again afterward, 
and note whether any improvement in teach- 
ing is discoverable. U not, then the Institute, 
so far as the teachers thus visited are concerned, 
will have proven itself a failure; and, if the 
same is true in other districts, the Institute 
ought either to be reformed or abolished. This 
Department is willing the Institutes should be 
tested by their fruits. We advocate a liberal 
expenditure of money for school purposes ; 
but are opposed to expending a single cent 
that does not bring back the worth of it in re- 
turn. We are satisfied that an Institute, when 
well managed, always produces a great amount 
of good ; and we now enjoin it upon directors 
to give superintendents a fair chance with their 
Institutes^ and then hold them responsible for 
results. The main design of our Institutes is 
to prepare teachers for, and inspirit them in 
their work ; and, if they, should fail to sub- 
serve that purpose, the law that gives teachers 
the time to attend them, and that permits pub- 
lic money to be used to sustain them, had bet- 
ter be repealed. Let this test be fairly applied; 
no good officer or friend of Institutes will 
shrink from it ; and, in the end, we are con- 
fident, the policy of holding such meetings of 
teachers and those interested in education will 
meet, even to a greater extent than at present, 
with the heartiest approval of all thinking peo- 
ple. 



RULES OF ORDER FOR DIRECTORS. 



For the purpose of bringing them at once to 
the notice of boards of directors, we insert 
below the "Rules of Order'* taken from the 
new edition of School L^ws. They have been 
prepared with the hope that they might aid in 
improving the mode of transacting business on 
•the part of many boards of directors. If 
adopted and conformed to, much conifusion 
and many difficulties growing out of it will be 
avoided. 

RULES OF ORDER. 

The following rules of order are inserted to aid boards 
of directors in the transaction of business. They consist, 
mainly, of some of the plainest provisions of parliament- 
ary law. Each board should make them binding by a 
vote to that effect. 

1. Four members being present, precisely at the hour 
to which the board stands adjourned, the president shall 
take the chair, call the members to order and proceed to 
business. 

2. Should a quorum be assembled at the hour appoint- 
ed, and the president be absent, a president pro tern, shall 
be appointed to serve during that meeting, or until the 
president shall appear. 



3. Should a quorum not assemble at the hour appoint- 
ed, the director or directors present shall be competent to 
adjourn from time to time, that an opportunity may be 
given for a quorum to assemble, without which no busi- 
ness can be legally transacted. 

4. In the transaction of business, the following order 
shall be observed : ist, recording the nimes of directors 
present ; 2d, reading minutes ; 3d, unfinished business \ 
4th, reports of standing committees; 5th, reports of 
special committees ; 6th, new business, and 7th, ad- 
journment. 

5. It shall be the duty of the president, at all times, to 
preserve order, and to endeavor to conduct all* business 
before the board to a speedy and proper result. 

6. The president, as such, has no casting vote, his 
right is to vote on every question by virtue ol' his mem- 
bership. 

7. The president may speak to points of order in pre- 
ference to other members, and shall decide questions of 
order, subject to an appeal to the board by any two mem- 
bers. 

8. A motion made must be seconded, and then re- 
peated distinctly by the president or read aloud before it 
is debated, and every motion shall be reduced to writing 
if the president or any member requires it. 

9. Any member who shall have made a motion shall 
have liberty to withdraw it with the consent of his 
second before any debate has taken place thereon, but 
not after debate is had without leave being granted by 
the board. 

xo. The consideration of any question may be post- 
poned to a time fixed, or the question may be suppressed 
altogether by an indefinite postponement. 

XX. A motion once voted down cannot be renewed at 
the same meeting of the board without the consent of 
four members. 

12. An amendment may be moved on any motion, 
and shall be decided before the original motion ; but no 
more than one amendment to an amendment shall be 
entertained. 

1 3. If a motion under debate is composed of two or 
more parts, which are so far independent of each other as 
to be susceptible of division into several questions, any 
two members may have it divided and a vote taken on 
each part. 

14. When any business u brought regularly before the 
board, the consideration of the same cannot be interrupted 
except by a motion — for adjournment; to lie on the 
table 'y for the previous question \ for postponement ; for 
commitment, or for amendment. 

15. A motion for adjournment shall always be in 
order, and shall be decided withput debate, except that 
it cannot be entertained when the board is voting on 
another question or while a member is addressing the 
board. 

16. The previous question cannot be moved by less 
than three members rising for that purpose, and when 
thus called, all debate shall be precluded ; yet the call 
for the previous question shall not cut off any pending 
amendment, but the vote shall be taken without debate 
on the amendments in their order and finally on the 
main question. 

17. A motion for postponement precludes commit- 
ment, and a motion for commitment precludes amend- 
ment or decision on the original subject. 

18. A motion for reconsideration can only be enter- 
tained when made and seconded by members who were 
in the majority on the vote on the original question. 

19. When a blank is to be filled the question shall be 
first taken on the largest sum, the greatest number and 
the remotest day. 
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20. On questions of order, adjournment, postpone- 
ment, commitment, or the previous question, no mem> 
bcr shall speak more than once; on all other questions 
each member may speak twice, but not oftener without 
express leave being granted by the board. 

21. If the previous question be decided in the negative 
the effect shall be to arrest the discussion and to produce 
an indefinite postponement. 

22. No member shall be interrupted while speaking, 
unless he be out of order, or for the purpose of correcting 
mistakes or misrepresentations. 

23. No member in the course of debate shall be allowed 
to indulge in personal reflections. 

24 If any member act in any respect in a disorderly 
manner, it shall be the privilege of any member, and the 
duty of the president, to call him to order. 

25 If any member consider himself aggrieved by a 
decision of the chair, it shall be his privilege to appeal to 
the board, and the vote on such appeal shall be taken 
without debate. 

26 Members should not decline voting without 
weighty reasons, yet silent members must be considered 
as acquiescing with the majority of those who vote on 
any question. 

27. It shall be the duty of the president to appoint all 
committees, except when the board may decide other- 
wise. 

28. The person first named on any committee shall be 
considered the chairman thereof, whose duty it shall be 
to convene the committee, and in case of his absence or 
inability to act, the second named member shall take his 
place and perform his duties. 

29. When the president has commenced taking a 
vote no further debate or remark shall be admitted, un- 
less there has evidently been some mistake, in which 
case the mistake shall be rectified, and the President 
ihall re-commence taking the vote. 

30. Any two members may require the recording of 
the yeas and nays on any question. 

31. The first person recognized by the president as 
desiring to speak has the right to the floor. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams. — Of the 161 schools in the count/, 
allbut fourteen were supplied with teachers by 
October ist. The number of valid certifi- 
cates in the county is considrrably greater than 
the number of schools. 

BEDFORD.^-The County Institute was a com- 
plete success ; over three-fourths of all the 
teachers in the county were in daily attend- 
ance. The coming school term bids fair to be 
one of more than usual interest. There will 
be more local supervision, and in many dis- 
tricts institutes will be held. Teachers will be 
better paid than last year. Rev. J. McAtee, of 
Bedford, preached an able sermon to the stu- 
dents of the County Normal School, on the 
use of the Bible in our common schools. 

Bradford. — The new Graded School build- 
ing at Canton, erected at a cost of $ 1 0,000, 
was dedicated September 7th. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham. The building is a model of architectu- 



ral beauty, and is arranged with a special view 
to the health and comfort of teachers and pu- 
pils. The school opened with an attendance 
of over two hundred. At the two days' insti- 
tute, held at Frenchtown, over 400 teachers 
were in attendance. 

Delaware. — The directors of Darby town- 
ship have completed a new school-house, re- 
modeled another and furnished all the school- 
houses in the district with new and elegant 
furniture. 

Erie City. — The enlargement of the city 
limits has increased the number of teachers 
from 36 to 46. There were 2,01 1 pupils in 
attendance during the month of September. 
The board has abolished corporal punishment 
in the schools. 

Erie. — The schools of Mill Creek opened 
September 12th, for a term of seven months. 
This district has abolished "boarding round," 
and employed a district superintendent who 
devotes his whole time to the interests of the 
schools. The school of Albion boro* opened 
Sept. 26th, under the supervision of J. S. Wal- 
thour, former superintendent of Westmoreland 
county. 

Huntingdon. — Ninety-five directors, and a 
larger number of citizens than usual, attended 
the examinations held the past month. Some 
of the best teachers were induced to go to 
other counties because of longer terms and 
higher wages. 

Juniata. — With three exceptions all the 
districts in the county were represented at the 
examinations of teachers, by from one member 
to a full board. Upwards of three hundred 
citizens attended the examination. This 
large number of spectators is an unmistakable 
evidence of an increasing interest in the cause 
of popular education. 

Lycoming. — The Fall inspections are about 
two-thirds completed, and a decided improve- 
ment is noticeable in two particulars : i. The 
teachers are more punctual in attending the 
public examinations than ever before. 2. Fully 
^hy per cent, of the teachers are fifty per cent, 
better qualified than they were last year. This 
results from the teachers attending school during 
the summer, und from self-preparation at home. 
Nearly all who taught last winter, will again 
be found at their post the coming term. 

Schuylkill. — Pnrt Carbon has just finished 
a two-story brick school house at a cost of 
33,500, and is erecting another three stories 
high, at a cost of $16,000, to be mounted with 
a 1000 lb. bell and a handsome town clock. 
The building has a finer situation and larger 
play-grounds than any other in the county. 

ScRANTON City, — Three school rooms have 
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been added. Forty-five teachers have been en- 
gaged. Another school-house will soon be erec- 
ted. The names of 2,161 pupils are on the roll. 
School furniture of the most approved kind has 
been placed in a number of the rooms, and 
and eighteen schools have been supplied with 
the Excelsior globes, manufactured in Scranton. 
Tioga. — The Wellsboro Graded School re- 
cently established has a full course in the sci- 
ences, mathematics and the ancient and modern 
languages. Pupils are admitted from outside 



the district at moderate prices for tuition. 

Washington — The examinations of teachers 
were well attendad by directors and others. 
In some cases as many as twelve or fifteen di- 
rectors and 200 spectators were present. 

Westmoreland. — The examinations have 
been well attended by directors and citizens in 
almost every district. Nearly all the old 
teachers show marked improvement since last 
year. New applicants arc very numerous, but 
many of them fall far below the standard. 



Educational Intelligence. 



ALLEGHENY.— The Report of the Tenth Annual 
Session of the County Institute, held some months 
since, has reached us. It comprises forty octavo pages, 
gives an extended report of the daily proceedings, with the 
papers read, and a full list of teachers in attendance, 
showing grade of certificate held, grade of school taught, 
district in which employed, school term, time given, 
number of days present, and the monthly salary in the 
case of each teacher enrolled. The committee en pub- 
lication, Messrs. J. M. Conroy, G. T. M*Cord and M. 
B. Sloan, have brought out this report in a manner very 
creditable both to themselves and to their county. 

Chestkr. — The School Directors of the county met 
recently at West Chester, in pursuance of a call issued by 
the State and County Superintendents. At the forenoon 
session the salary of the county superintendent, Mr. Geo. 
L. Maris, was advanced from $1,200 to $1,700, action 
eminently proper on the p^rt of the convention, and a 
hopeful sign of the times. Resolutions were adopted, 
previous to adjournment, in favor of establishing graded 
schools wherever pracpcable ; of local institutes to be held 
at the discretion of the county superintendent j of peti- 
tioning the Legislature for the repeal of the law exempt- 
ing from taxation for school purposes money loaned on 
mortgages and judgments ; of fixing the minimum length 
of school term at nine months in the year, and of securing 
uniformity of text books by having each board of directors 
purchase all necessary books irom the funds in the district 
treasury, the same to be supplied to the pupils free of cost. 
Mr. Isaac Mendenhall, of Kennett, was called upon to 
make a report regarding the best model for a school house. 
The Directors present were addressed by Rev. W. E. Moore, 
upon the subject, *' The Duties and Responsibilities of 
School Officers.*' The Convention, which was much 
larger than last year, adjourned to meet a year hence at 
the call of the county superintendent. 

LsHiGH. — The study of German has been made one 
of the regular branches in the high school of Allentown. 

LuzERNC. — Mr. S. P. M'Divitt, recently engaged in 
conducting a County Normal School at Alexandria, has 
taken charge of the public school of Pittston, as princi- 
pal and general superintendent. Mr. M'Divitt is a 
young man of talent and education, a graduate of the 
Millersville State Normal School, and possesses the neces- 
sary qualifications for the work before him. 

Philadelphia. — At the last regular meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, the report of the secre- 
tary showed receipts of 229 books, 262 pamphlets, and 1 1 
manuscripts and the following works of art and relics : A 



life-size portrait of William Smith, D. D., formerly pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania ; a card contain- 
ing photographs of the Prussian heroes ; a portrait of 
Moses Wingate, of Waterville, Massachusetts, who died 
in September, 1869, aged over 100 years; an Indian war 
club found near Niies, Michigan, and a lar^^e stone 
pitcher covered with devices, which was presented by 
George Washington to Henry Garrison. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Controllers, the 
sum of $3,000 was voted for the salary of Superintendent 
of Public Schools. The City Councils may, as here- 
tofore, refuse to appropriate the amount asked for by the 
Board of Control. 

Arkansas. — The Arkansas J ournal of Education, for 
June, says : Many as have been the difficulties with which 
the free school system in our State has had to contend, it 
is now beginning to wield an influence and a power which 
its most ardent friends scarcely hoped would be realized 
so soon. Wherever schools have been organized and 
good teachers employed the system has gained many 
firiends. The prejudice which existed in the minds of 
many is rapidly giving way, and nearly all now admit the^ 
importance and necessity of a general system of education. 

California. — The California Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind is a large building, conveniently 
arranged and supplied with all suitable apparatus for the- 
special instruction of these unfortunates. An excellent 
corps of teachers is employed. It is not an asylum, but 
educational establishment, where pupils are admitted for 
purposes of instruction only; but all deaf and dumb, or 
blind persons, between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years, of sound mind and body, and residents of the 
State, will be received without charge save for clothing, 
and traveling expenses. A large shop has been erected,, 
where the pupils >pend a portion of each day in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of some handicraft, by which they 
can support themselves after leaving the Institution. 

Illinois. — The renomination of Hon. Newton Bate- 
man to the office of Superintendent of Public Instructioa 
is a recognition of the value of his services in that im- 
portant position. With the exception of two years — 1 863 
and 1864, — when the office was filled by Hon. J. P. 
Brooks, Mr. Bateman has been Superintendent since 
January, 1859. During that time the school system of 
the State has been revised and matured, and the fact that 
many of its features have been adopted by other States is 
sufficient evidence of its excellence The State has, during 
that time, grown to an educational position among the 
States scarcely second to any other in point of influence^ 
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Much of what has been done has been due to the ener- 
getic labors of the men in the rank and file of the pro- 
fession throughout the State. But to say that the great- 
est honor belongs to the leader is only recognizing the 
fact everywhere practically acknowledged, that the char- 
acter of any enterprise is determined by those at its head. 
It is to be hoped that during the coming term the Legis- 
lature will supply the office with needed aid, so that the 
Superintendent can acquaint himself more thoroughly 
with our school system in its practical workings. — Illinois 
Teacher. 

Kansas Is to have a second Normal School. It is to 
be located at Leavenworth. The City School Board do- 
nate to the State one of the school buildings, estimated to 
be worth $80,000. The school is to be opened this fall. 

Massachusetts. — ^The school-board of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has recently repealed the law prohibiting 
corporal punishment in the schools under their charge. 
The experiment of non-corporal punishment having 
been carefully and intelligently tricd^for nearly two years, 
was found to be wanting. So it would seem that in sub- 
urban Boston, even under the shadow of the Harvard 
elms, lads are found who need an occasional flogging. 
In Boston proper, the only punishment of this kind per- 
mitted is the sharp stroke of the ratan upon the palm of 
che hand. 

Missouri. — -A bill has passed the lower House of the 
Legislature in Missouri, proposmg an amendment to the 
Constitution, allowing women to vote in school matters ; 
also prohibiting school officers from discriminating against 
sex in wages — and the Senate has passed a bill prohibiting 
the appropriation of public school funds to church pur- 
poses. The enrollment of the St. Louis public schools 
is about thirty thousand. 

New York. — The enrollment of the public schools of 
New York last year was 237,325, with an average attend- 
ance of 102,970; the number of teachers employed was 
2.400, and the cost of the system about $3,000,000. 
Corporal punishment has been ** abolished,** but whether 
che present plan of prompt dismissal by the principal, 
without appeal on the part of the pupil, is likely to benefit 
the latter more than an occasional (logging when needed, 
we think may sa'fely admit of question. When visiting 
two or three of the leading New York schools last sum- 
mer, we learned a few facts in connection with this matter 
of "abolishing corporal punishment** that would not 
sound so well in public reports. One of the best teachers 
in the city remarked, in speaking of the matter, ** lt*s 
easier ibr us, hut not so good for the hot ! We just turn 
him into the street.** The salaries paid to the general 
superintendent, Mr. Henry Kiddle, and his assistants, are 
respectively $4,750 and $4,200. Boston keeps in ad- 
vahce as well in the matter of salary as in the efficiency 
of her schools. She pays Mr. Philbrick $5,000, a Gov- 
ernor's salary, and gives him, a Governor's room in the 
State House. By authority of the State Legislature, the 
Board of Education has appropriated $150,000 for the 
erection of a building for the City Normal College for 
women. It is expected that $200,000 more will be 
called for at the next session. The building, which will 
occupy the block between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth 
streets and Lexington and Park avenues, will be 174 feet 
by 290 in size, with class-room accommodations for 3,000 
pupils. 

Tennessee. — Reports to the Bureau or Education 
represent that the failure of the Legislature of Tennessee 
to make proper provisions for free schools will result in 
the extinction of the free public school system in that State. 
It is believed that ere long educational ficilities will be con- 
fined to private academies and the free schools that can 



be supported out of the Peabody fund and by benevolent 
associations. 

National Education. — A bill has been introduced 
into Congress to compel States which have not already a 
system of fi'ee schools to furnish the means of education 
to all htr children. It has been assigned for action in 
December next, and the friends of the measure have 
strong hopes that it will succeed. It was introduced by 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who made an able speech 
in its favor, from which the following paragraphs are 
taken : 

"I could hear without alarm that all the nations of Europe 
had united their forces for the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment; but I cannot hear without alarm that one- fourth 
of the whole political power of this country is wielded by 
men who cannot read, and that over a large part of her 
territory men are banding themselves together to resist the 
extension of education to her people, while Congress looks 
idly on and extends no help. 

"America presents the spectacle of a republic without 
national provision for education; her representatives 
grudging a meager pittance of $15,000 for a bureau of 
public instruction which she crowds into a room not 
large enough for a decent barber*s shop; expending $500,- 
000,000 in making war on Indian tribes, from whom 
she steals their school funds, they appealing to her in vain 
for education, while she thrusts them back into barbarism f 
one of her territories, which has been for twenty years 
under her jurisdiction, with only one-fifth of its adult 
population able to read and write, and one-fourth of her 
voters in ignorance, while armed bands over a large part 
of her territory combine to crush all attempts to give them 
knowledge. Compared with the magnitude of this question 
all matters of tariff, of finance, or currency are trifles. 
National - overty and national wealth are of little account 
compared with the national ignorance and national edu- 
cation. Rather, let me say, with ignorance there can be 
no wealth, with education there can be no poverty.** 

Turkey. — A new public education law has been pro- 
mulgated at Constantinople. Primary instruction is made 
compulsory for every inhabitant of the Turkish empire. 
The perit>d of instruction for girls is fixed at from six to 
ten, and for boys from six to eleven. The magis- 
trates of districts and villages are to keep a register 
of the names of boys and girls whose age qualifies, 
them for instruction, together with those of their 
parents or guardians. If any of these do not go to 
school, the magistrate is to warn the parent or guardian 
of his obligation, and if, after such notice, the child is not 
sent to school within a month, and no valid reason is- 
given for its absence, a fine of fi-om 5 to ico piasters is to 
be imposed according to the means of the parent, and the 
child is to be taken to school by the authorities. * * * * 
The primary schools are to be either Mussulman or Chris- 
tian, according to the religion which is most prevalent in- 
the district. The higher schools, howevei^ are to receive- 
Musselmans and Christians indiscriminately . '* An Impe- 
rial Council for Public Instruction ** has been established 
to see to the due execution of this law. — London News. 

The Law Department of the Chicago University will' 
hereafter admit men on the same terms as women. 

A free school law will soon be put into operation in* 
Mississippi. 

Russia has nine Universities, all under the care of the 
Government. The largest, that of Moscow, has 75- 
professors and 1,600 students. 

An old school teacher, named Breckenridge, recently- 
died in South Carolina. He boasted at one time that he 
had whipped the Governor of the State, the Judge of the- 
Superior Court, and nearly all the lawye."^ in Anderson- 
ville — when they were boys, of course. 
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Book Notices. 



Elemcntary Treatise on Mechanics. For the use of 
Colleges and Schools of Science. By H^illiam G. Peck^ 
LL. D.J Professor of Mechanics in the School of Mines. 
I amo., 296 fages. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1 870. 
This simplified and condensed form of Dr. Peck's 
older and larger work on the same subject, seems to be 
all that is needed for class use in colleges and schools of 
science ; and we have no doubt of its general adoption by 
those institutions. The reasons for the omission of the 
Calculus strike us as judicious and sufficient. The logi- 
cal arrangement of the elementary propositions in Me- 
chanics is a self-evident improvement, while their rigid 
demonstration and full illustration by practical examples, 
cannot ^11 of receiving the approval of the teacher or in 
advancing the work of the student. In itself it is a 
work to be profitably studied by such as do not go into a 
full course of mathematics, while it will aptly serve as an 
introductio.1 to the higher reaches of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy. We may add that the work is gotten up in the 
best style of the bookmaker's art, and does credit as well 
to the publishers as the author. b. 

Erasable Drawing Tablets. Manufactured by the 
American Tablet Company^ No. 29 Brattle £/., Boston. 
The manufactures of the American Tablet Company 
are all that is claimed for them in the extended advertise- 
ment to which the reader is referred elsewhere in this 
number. The drawing tablets are a novelty in their way, 
but as excellent as they are novel. To be fairly appreci- 
ated they must be seen and used. They are got up in the 
shape of little books with six pages of writing surface in 
each, containing letters, pictures, etc., to be drawn by the 
pupil, the pictures to be imitated on blank spaces left open 
under each for that purpose. The composition, instead of 
being black, is light colored and transparent. Teachers 
and parents should see these tablets. Not only are they 
desirable for use in the school-room, but as gifb to children 
in the approaching Christmas season we know of nothing 
that will afford more lasting pleasure to the little ones. 
The^ can be had by mail, and no one will regret having 
ordered them m. 

First Lessons in Mental and Written Arithmetic. 

On the Objective Method. Edited by Samuel D Barr, 

A M. i8ot0., 180 pagts. Neto Tork: IvisoUf 

Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1870. 

Here is a very ingenious attempt to combine mental 
with written arithmetic, and aid both by the object 
method of teaching. The things which are the subject 
of the numb^ing process in hand are shown ; then the 
mind is made to comprehend and apply that numbering 
process, whatever it is ; and, finally, the process is repro- 
duced to the eye on the blackboard or slate. Of course, 
steps like these, if carefully taken, cannot fail in leading 
to comprehension and knowledge. The idea is a good 
one, and any teacher who shall fully and fairly carry it 
into effect and operation in his school will make not only 
good arithmeticians, but sound thinkers. The treating 
together of addition and multiplication, and of subtraction 
and division, on the ground that the last named in each 
couplet of rules is but a shorter method of doing the 
first, — is also good. In fact, the book throughout shows 
much thought, and great intimacy with the powers of 
numbers; and will be welcomed by those who use 
Robinson's Mathematical Series, te which it belongs, b. 



New Elementary Algebra : In which the First Prin^ 
eiples $f Analysis are Progressively Developed and Am- 
plified for Common Schools and Academies, By Benja^ 
min GreenleafA. M.y Author of a Mathematical Series, 
jzmo.y Pp. 324. Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co, Phila- 
delphia: y. A. Bancroft & Co. 1^70. 
After ten years use of the author's Treatise on Algebra, 
which has passed through some forty editions, the present 
work has been offered to the public in the belief that it 
will be found to answer still more fully the requirements 
of our advanced common-school course of study. The 
work is, as it should be, easy and simple at the same time 
that it is progressive and sufficiently thorough for the 
student who stops short of a college course. In a word, 
it is " Greenleaf 's" and that is the mint mark of no bogus 
coinage. m. 

The Child's Speaker, being a collection of pieces for red-' 
tal in Primary Schools. By Charles Nortbend, A. M.^ 
author of^^Teacher and Parent ,* (Stc. 17S pages^ iSmo. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1870. 
Here is a good little book for the little folks. Like 
all the author's productions it is practical, well adapted to 
the end in view, and imbued with a genial moral ele- 
ment which renders it as safe to the character as it will 
be useful in the education of the child. b. 

Robertson's Life, Letters, Lectures on Corinthian*. 
AND Addresses. Complete in one volume. JVith Por- 
trait on Steel. Large I2mo, %^o pages. Cloth^ $1 50, 
New York: Harper (S Brothers. 1870. 
Robertson's Sermons. Complete in one volume. fVith 
Portrait on Steel. Large 121*0., 838 pages. Cloth ^ 
$1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 
Wherever these works are circulated they are sure to 
meet with appreciation from all who love the chaste and 
pure in thought and. style. They enkindle a love for him 
who being dead yet speaks through them, and speaks m 
such manner as to cheer and encourage those to whom the 
way seems dark, but who are struggling upward toward 
'* the Light that lighteneth all nations." A clergyman 
of the Established Church of England, the Rev. F. W. 
Robertson's Christianity was broad enough to call all 
men brethren, of whatever class, clime, or creed, who fear 
God and work righteousness. Fearless in promulgating 
what was so clearly truth to him, and seeing firom his 
standpoint so much more of Christ in the world than per- 
sons of narrower views could see, he could not hi\ to be 
misunderstood or maligned, which, to one of his pecu- 
liarly sensitive organization, caused intense sufiTering, and 
no doubt, hastened what seems to our finite judgment, 
his untimely death. Misunderstood in life, yet believing 
that while he held fast his integrity, all would work for 
good in the end, the favor with which his writings are 
received, and the number of editions of his termons pub- 
lished, prove that God, in ways they have not known, 
does lead '* his own." For elegant culture and strong 
human sympathy, his writings cannot perhaps be excelled. 
They posses for the student a fascination at which he will 
be both surprised and gratified. The admirers of Robert- 
son in this country are confined to no particular class or 
denomination, but embrace people of widely differing 
views in matters of religious faith and practice. Thia 
edition of his work is compact and beautiful, and a marvel 
of cheapness. m. 
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THE FIRST EDUCATION. 



[We find so much of truth, and truth adapted to the 
times, in the following article, written by Mr. J. Ram- 
t>osson, that we translate it from the French, in sub- 
ctance, as it appears in the Journal De V Instruction of 
52uebec. — Ed.] 

ALL that surrounds the beginning of life 
has a deep influence upon the individual, 
impressing him with its seal, and giving him 
tendencies and aptitudes. Happy those chil- 
dren who are well cared for iu infancy, says 
the wisdom of ages. 

The training of early childhood has an in- 
fluence that no one can exaggerate, for it is 
upon children that we must act in order to 
regenerate men. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to modify the temperament, the charac- 
ter and the tendencies of persons of mature 
age; but a young child is as soft wax, capable, 
perhaps, of being completely changed or mod- 
ified. His weak and tender body can easily 
be made strong and robust, and his growing 
faculties, when artificial obstructions are re- 
moved, ripen healthful and rich under proper 
guidance. Those who surround him exert an 
all-powerful influence upon him, for all the 
fibres of his organization being then flexible, 
and readily subject to the influence of others, 
their feelings and their intellectual and moral 
habits become his with scarcely any resistance. 
The influeMces of all kinds which are brought 
to bear upon a young child, and which consti- 
tute his first education, can change his dispo- 
sition, his inclinations, and his tastes; and the 
child thus reformed, perfected, will grow to 
be a man, and may, as a parent, transmit to 
his descendants all his acquired perfections, 
who, in their turn, may do the same to theirs. 
Thus, perfection after perfection being be- 
queathed to successive generations, humanity 
would eventually find itself modified for good 
to an extent difficult to conceive. 
It is, then, to the influences brought to 



bear upon early infancy, to primary education, 
that we must look for all true human progress. 
We can also say in all truth that the future 
of nations, like the future of individuals, de- 
pends upon the training that young children 
receive at our hands. In this training con- 
sists the germ of all progress and all prosper- 

If primary cdueation is well attended to in 
a nation, that nation rests upon a strong foun- 
dation and has nothing to fear. Its full and 
powerful life, flowing in deep currents through- 
out all its members, will quickly cause it to re- 
cover from any wounds it may receive and 
even enable it to rise up again triumphantly 
from disaster and defeat. 

If, on the contrary, a nation '^rrs in its sys- 
tem of primary education, ail the encourage- 
ment it may give to the development of the 
sciences and the arts will be in vain. These 
constitute simply a brilliant exterior. Such a 
nation may be like fruit, worm-eaten at the 
core ; a sound outside may conceal the work 
of destruction that threatens its life from within. 

It is difficult even after having profoundly 
studied the subject, to form an adequate idea 
of the importance of the training given in early 
childhood, especially that of the mother. 

The caresses, the looks, the smiles of a 
mother have a divine unction. They trans- 
mit a soul, a subtile fire, which penetrates, 
awakens, vivifies all the fibres of tender in- 
fancy. 

The attentions shown by strangers to young 
children compared with those of a mother are 
cold and dry. They do notsatisfy, they trans- 
mit no intelligence, none of that life and love 
which is poured out of a mother's heart into 
the heart of her child. They either prevent 
the birth or check the growth of all that is 
noblest in the soul at its very source. A soul 
to be developed in its richness must be brood- 
ed over by the warmth of a mother's love. 
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Behold that young man whose look is as 
mild and tender as that of a woman, but as 
firm as that of a hero ; the changes on whose 
countenance like the cords of a harp are made 
to give quick expression to all that is noblest 
and grandest in sentiment, and whose \^rj 
presence is a sweet poem attracting you with 
an irrisistable sympathy. You may be sure 
that such a young man has grown up under 
the training of a tender mother. It was her 
care that strengthened his weak organization 
from the first days of his existence, and in- 
spired him with noble and lofcy passions. 
Every mother is a saint and a heroine at the 
cradle of her child, and her magnetic in- 
fluence gives a second life to that which he had 
from her at birth. 

" Make haste, young child," said Virgil, 
" to recognize thy mother and her smile. Thy 
mother! how much she has' suffered on thy 
account ! Make haste, young child^ for he 
upon whom a parent never smiled cannot be 
admitted to the table of the gods.". 

At first, the whole organization of a child 
is like a blank sheet of paper, ready to refceive 
any impressions that may be made upon it, 
and the soul of the mother interpenetrates it. 
Incorporates itself with it, by caresses con- 
stantly repeated, by inarticulate sounds of love, 
by motions and gestures expressing profound 
sensibility and untiring devotion. The child 
grows, developing in this atmosphere of good- 
ness, of tenderness, of holiness ; in a word, 
surrounded by what is purest and best in hu- 
man nature, his spiritual organization imbibes 
the nobhst sentiments, it incarnates them, 
draws them to itself, realizes them, and as a 
diamond, living and thinking, he reflects all 
the soul sanctifies of that which, after having 
been once projected into the world, continues 
ever afterwards to produce fruit. 

Nothing like this is possible for children 
brought up under the roof of strangers. 

To impress still further the nature of the 
influence a mother may exert in early child- 
hood, let us remember that young children are 
subject to nervous attacks, and sometimes ex- 
hibit all the phenomena that these diseases 
present, upon simply seeing others affected by 
them. ' Since physiological influences arising 
from the presence of a single stranger are so 
powerful, what must be the effect of the con- 
stant radiation of maternal influences upon a 
feeble little creature just entering upon life? 
Those poor, unfortunate beings, who are de- 
prived ©f this divine sun, had perhaps better 
die at once. 

As a child grows, and becomes stronger 
physically, the generous thoughts and noble 



sentiments with which he has been inspired 
develop and take firm hold upon his being, 
according to the harmonious laws established 
between body and soul. The impressions 
made upon a child deepen and strengthen as he 
grows older, until, thanks to maternal solici- 
tude, the full man may present a type of humanity 
from which shine forth the noblest sentiments, 
a glory that distinguishes those only who are 
destined to lead the march of progress, as the 
stars guide the msrriner on the pathless ocean. 

What noble and generous pride a mother 
ought to feel when she thinks of the work she 
is called to do. 

It is for the schools, without doubt, to make 
geometricians, tacticians, chemists, &c. ; but 
that part of us which is called man^ the 
moral m^n, is formed most likely before the 
age ot ten years, and, if not formed upon a 
mother's knee, it is a great misfortune. Noth- 
ing can replace a mother's training; and, if 
she has done her duty by impressing deeply 
upon the forehead of her son the imprint of 
the divine character, we may be almost sure- 
that the hand of vice will never be able to ef* 
face it. A young man thus educated may 
wander at times from the path of rectitude^ 
but he will return to it again as a bent bow 
straightens itself when the pressure is removed. 



THE PAST OF THIS JOURNAL. 



The County Superintendence : Its Origin ; tbi 
Passage of the Lazo establishing it ; itt Organ- 
ization ,' its Effects thus far ; its Defects ani 
Needed Improvement. School House. Archi- 
tecture : The JournaPs Advocacy of Improve- 
ment in School Houses and Grounds / History 
of the Manual on the Subject. 

ORIGIN OF THE County SupERiNTENDEN- 
CY : The idea of a competent authority or 
board to examine applicants for teacherships 
in the Common Schools and to visit the schools 
professionally, was a prominent one in all the 
reports from the educational committees of the- 
Legislature, and in all the school bills- present- 
ed by them, previous to the date of the- 
first Common School law passed during the 
session of 1834-5. ^^^ ^^ preparing the 
amended act of June, 1836, which was mainly 
the work of Dr. George Smith, of Delaware 
county. Chairman of Education Committea 
of Senate, and really the first operative law 
on the subject, — the desire was strongly felt 
to provide this very necessary administrative 
agency for the system. But as it was found 
that the revisors of the law differed amongst 
themselves as to the mode of effecting the 
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object — whether by a county board or a single 
officer — and as it was feared that the inclusion 
of this feature might delay, if not defeat, the 
passage of the bill, — it was thought advisable 
to omit the matter altogether, and to leave, for 
the time, the provision for the duty to the 
respective Boards of Directors. No doubt this 
facilitated the passage of the revised act, — 
though it also not only opened the doors of the 
school.' to many incompetent teachers, but very 
much increased the difficulty of obtaining 
proper school supervision thereafter. It was not 
till the session of 1854, ^"^ ^^^^^ ^^^ powerful 
influence of the Sta'e Teachers' Association was 
brought to bear on the subject, that this measure 
of relief was finally effected in the revised school 
law of that year ; and then only after the strenu- 
ous efforts of State Superintendents Hughes and 
Black, made successful by the great influence and 
untiring vigilance of Dep. Supt. DiefFenbach. 

Its Organization : As soon as the office of 
County Superintendent was thus established, it 
was perceived that its success would, in a great 
measure, depend upon the kind of men selected 
to form the first corps of officers ; and the man- 
ner in which the details of their powers and 
duries should be regulated at the outset. 

As to the class from which the County 
Superintendents ought to be chosen, all true 
friends of the system at once took the ground 
that the officers should not only be sound 
general scholars, but practical teachers ; and 
this both in compliance with the words of the 
law and the needs of the schools. The 
Journal took and always advocated that 
ground ; its Editor having had the advantage 
of practically enforcing it, by refusing a very 
genera] request to become a candidate for the 
office in Lancaster county, which he did solely 
for the reason that he had then never been a 
practical teacher. Thus, fortunately for the 
success of the office at the start, all the per- 
sons elected in 1854 had been teachers; and 
though the majority of them were of no 
particular eminence in the profession, yet 
there was a sufficient number of distinguished 
members in the body to give rank and direc- 
tion to the rest, and thus secure a sufficient 
degree of the respect of the puMic and of the 
confidence of the Boards of Direction tosus- 
* tain the new agency at this crisis. 

Nor were the measures adopted for the ef- 
fective and harmonious initiation of the new 
office less prudent or successful. State Su- 
perintendent Black convened the superinten- 
dents from every part of the State in conven- 
tion, at Harrisburg, immediately after the 
election ; and under his au!«pices, and with the 
advice of prominent schoul-men generally, a 



system of action was adopted which greatly 
facilitated the work. At that meeting the 
chief difficulty was to hit upon some safe 
arrrangement by which the many Teachers 
not altogether qualified for a full certificate of 
professional qualification, might be, for the time 
being, permitted to teach yet not be permanent- 
ly admitted as members of the profession. This 
seemed to be indispensable from the known fact 
that there were not then in the State fully quali- 
fied teachers to take charge of one* fourth of the 
schools. County Superintendent Wickersham> 
of Lancaster county, (now State Superinten- 
dent), had carefully considered this difficult 
point, and submitted to the Convention the 
project for temporary certificates to be gradu- 
ally replaced by the full professional document 
when merited, which was, after full discussion^ 
finally adopted. This measure, beyond ques- 
tion, served a valuable purpose for several 
years, and prevented much friction in the 
system at that juncture; but it finally proved 
insufficient and injurious from want of nerve 
in succeeding county officers, who permitted 
the continuance of the temporary certificate 
in many cases, long after the supply of better 
teachers was such as to have justified the ex« 
elusion of much professional incompetency 
from the schools. And it is somewhat re- 
markable that the same officer who devised 
this then wise expedient, has had, as State Su- 
perintendent, the privilege as well as the duty 
of taking the first effectual steps toward rend- 
ering the teacher's certihcate what it should 
be, — an evidence of full qualification and per- 
manent standing in a learned profession. 

Its Effects : The influence of the County 
Superintendency upi n the districts and the 
schools, during the first term of three years,, 
was as remarkable as it was beneficial. The 
wise provision, making the officer elective by 
the Directors themselves, at once secured the 
confidence of those officers, at the rame time 
that taking from them the examination of the 
teachers, relieved them of a duty always irk- 
some, because, in nine cases out often, beyond 
the powers of the Board to perform. At the 
same time the teachers were encouraged and 
strengthened in their spheres of action by the 
visitation and advice of a fellow teacher, and 
the schools benefited by his suggestions for im- 
provement ; the educational feeling and cause 
in all the counties, also, thus found a head, and 
were made to take that stand before the public 
which the want of an official leader had al- 
ways prevented. In a word, all the school 
statistics of the first three years of the office^ 
amply vindicated the efficiency and wisdom of 
the measure. This ^state of aflairs continued 
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also, though in less degree, through the second, 
and somewhat into the third term ; and an 
agency for which early failure had been pre- 
dicted by many, thus became a permanent 
and most efficient portion of the system. 

Its Defects: But the concessions in the 
framing and organization of the office, which 
were obliged to t)e made, when first established, 
in order to secure its acceptance, in due course 
of time began to produce their inevitable re- 
sults; and, as is so often the case in human 
affairs, the agency producing a certain degree 
of amelioration is held responsible for not ef- 
fecting results beyond its power to accomplish: 
The lesson for all such cases being, that in 
the progress of events it becomes indispensable 
either to improve the agent itself up to the 
higher requirements of the time, or abandon 
all hope of further improvement. Here, it 
soon became manifest that with the elevation 
0^ the profession and the schools, effected by 
the Superintendency, the required correspond- 
ent elevation in the officers elected did not take 
place, and that therefore the system propor 
tionately suffered ; that the consent of Direc- 
tors to the existence of the office, which it was 
essenti 1 at first to secure by conferring upon 
them the power of filling it, began to be truck- 
led to, — many incumbents looking more to 
Directors' votes for a re- election than to the 
stern discharge of duty ; that temporarily li- 
censed teachers, — who were the large majority 
in each county, and naturally had their influ- 
ence with the boards, — were feared and toler- 
ated, when they should have been excluded 
from the schools ; that the salaries and duties 
of the Superintendents themselves were so un- 
equal and in many cases the former so insuffi- 
cient, owing to the difference in size of the 
counties and the estimated value of the services 
of the officer by the conventions, that it was 
impracticable for the head of the system to 
obtain a corps of officers capable of carrying 
out a vigorous and uniform system of general 
school improvement. These and other radical 
defects have latterly impeded that degree of 
progress in the schools, by means of the Super- 
intendency, with which it primarily took the 
field ; and the consequence now is that the 
greater part of whatever improvement is per- 
ceptible is owing to other causes, and is mainly 
attributable to the greatly and improperly in- 
creased labors of the head of the system. 

Thf Remedy: The corrective long advo- 
cated by the Journal, and still believed to be 
the only effective one, is that of more, or 
rather of entire control over county adminis- 
' tration by the State officer. The power of 
appointment and removal should of course be 



such as to ensure that degree of impartiality 
and vigor in the execution of its duties, with- 
out which the office never will yield a full 
return of successful activity. But, in order to 
guard against favoritism, particularly of a politi- 
cal character, the appointing power must itself 
be, by some means, freed from party trammels. 
The Journal's project has been to give the 
appointments and removal of county superin- 
tendents to the State Superintendent, subject 
to the approval, in both cases, of the Governor 
or Senate, on submission to either of the rea- 
sons in writing for a change. This, with 
strict requirements of fitting scholarly aiid 
professional qualifications, previous to appoint- 
ment, would seem to promise as much of 
ability and independence from local control on 
the part of the county officer, and of depen- 
dence upon the responsible State officer, as the 
case admits of and unquestionably requires. 
Certainly it would place, in the hands of an 
honest and capable State Superintendent, every 
power and means necessary for the advance- 
ment of the cause of education ; while, in the 
hands of one below that standard, the effect 
could not be worse than the average result of 
the local administration, as now managed. 

The guarding against political bias in the head 
of the system, at first sight seems to be a point 
of great difficulty; but probably there is more 
of apprehension than realitv in this point; and 
the writer's deliberate opinion is^ that the very 
increase of power and accumulation of respon- 
sibility, produced by full control over the 
county officers, would materially lessen the 
danger. No man jf sufficient standing and 
knowledge for the office, appointed and re- 
movable by the Governor and Senate, as he 
now is, and entrusted with the entire control 
of such a system as this, would dare to prosti- 
tute the powers of his office and the interests 
of the rising generation to the base purposes of 
partizan politics. The very magnitude of the 
trust would forbid the outrage. 

School-house Architecture : Seeing the 
wretched condition of the school-houses and 
the consequent sufferings and injuries of the 
pupils, the Journal always was the zealous 
advocate of better buildings and more comfort- 
able and appropriate furniture; and long before 
the Journal had existence, its editor, as State 
Superintendent, prepared and issued a broad 
sheets showing a cheap ai/d convenient plan 
for improving and seating the rude houses then 
in use. This was in 1836 ; and the plan thus 
sent to every Board of Directors in the State, 
if not the first official publication ot the kind 
in the country, certainly was the first in this 
State ; and even to this day its rude and now 
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out-of- fash ion seats and desks are met with in 
some houses. Ac all Institutes and educational 
meetings this crying evil was also commented 
on and exposed, till it finally compelled public 
action on the subject. 

Pennsylvania School Architecture : — 
When all the school laws of the State, which 
were modified and rendered somewhat difficult 
of comprehension by quite a number of amend- 
ments to the main act, were in the process of 
revision and condensation into one, in ig53 
and 1854, and mainly by the instrumentality 
of Deputy State Superintendent DeifFenbach, 
a section was inserted, at the suggestion of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter to the then State Super- 
intendent Hughes, providing for the publication 
of a manual, by the State, for the use of the 
districts, giving models and descriptions of 
proper school buildings and furniture, for the 
several grades of schools. The preparation of 
this work, after the passage of the law, was 
entrusted, by Superintendent Black, the succes- 
sor of Superintendent Hughes, to the Editor of 
the Journal ; and a change of administration 
having soon after taken place, the appointment 
was continued by State Superintendent Curtin 
and Deputy State Superintendent Hickok. 
The writer took great pains with the work, 
and put into it all the knowledge and expe- 
rience then possessed. It is but justice to 
himself, however, to state that the plans them- 
selves were the work of the two Philadelphia 
architects, Messrs. Sloan and Stewart, and 
not of the writer, except that of building No. 
2 in class I, which had been previously pre- 
pared for and published in the Journal, and 
has since been adopted more generally than 
any of the others. He never admired the 
Philadelphia plan, of a large room for several 
teachers and schools, separated by movable 
glass partitions; but then preferred and still 
prefers the arrangement which provides seats 
and desks for all the pupils of the same grade in 
one main study hall, under one instructor, with 
a separated recitation room for each teacher 
while hearing the classes in their turn. 

It may be added that the chapter in the 
Architecture on School Apparatus (Chap, ix.) 
was written, at the author's request, by Alex- 
ander M. Gow, then Principal of the Union 
School of the Borough of Washington, in 
Washington county, Penna.; and that on the 
Improvement of School Grounds (Chap, xi.) 
by James P. Wickersham, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Lancaster county. 

What degree of credit is due to this manual 
for the vast improvement which has since dis- 
tinguished the school architecture of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is difficult to determine; but the fact 



is indisputable that, whereas, formerly we 
were at the foot of the list in the matter of 
proper school houses, now the State compares 
favorably with the most distinguished in this 
respect. 

In preparing this article, it has not been 
thought advisable to trouble the reader with 
references to the volume and page of the 
Journal, in which the occurrences spoken of 
may be found. They are mainly contained 
in the second and third volumes ; all those 
desiring to consult the text relating to them 
can easily do so by means of the index to 
each volume. b« 



READING IN THE COMMON 

SCHOOL. 



W. W. WOODRUFF. 

EVERYBODY knows more than anybody," 
and so I wish to make a few suggestions 
in regard to teaching reading in our common 
schools. 

All will admit that reading lies at the basis 
of what is commonly meant by an education. 
It is true that much may be done to arouse and 
quicken the faculties of children by oral in- 
struction, and much information may thus be 
imparted in regard to almost every branch ot 
human knowledge. But the most strenuous 
advocate of oral instruction will nut for one 
moment pretend that it should supersede the 
necessity of the pupils' learning to read. The 
advocates of oral instruction, no less than oth- 
ers, maintain that the object of all teaching is 
to set pupils on their feet ; to give them the 
full control and use of their powers, and to 
put within their reach every available aid. 
First and chief among these aids is the ability 
ro read. The facts of science and history are 
stated in language ; so that ability to read be- 
comes at once the essential condition of any 
considerable progress in knowledge. I would 
by no means decry rhetorical reading. The 
study and proper expression of sentiment and 
passion opens a field where the highest order 
of talent, adorned with rich and varied cul- 
ture, can find ample scope. 

But in our common schools, where the av- 
erage age of the pupils does not exceed twelve 
years, but little can be done in this depart- 
ment of culture, and but little should be at- 
tempted. Pupils should be taught to read in 
a distinct, quiet and intelligent manner, and 
without exaggerated emphasis and inflections. 

Above all things else, the teacher should 
cultivate in himself and consequently require 
of his pupils a distinct articulation and correct 
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pronunciation. Constant pains should be 
taken to impress upon the mind through the 
eye and ear a clear and correct idea of the 
form and sound of each word. One distinct 
conception opens the way for others. Exact- 
ness is stimulating. A spirit of just and gen- 
erous criticism should be encouraged. Besides 
its value in securing attention, it prepares pu- 
pils for the practical experiences of life, and 
can be made the means of manly and moral 
culture. 

Vocal exercises, such as giving the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language, both vowels and 
consonants, should be practiced daily. They 
should be given vigorously, and with a con- 
scious effort on the part of the pupil. Noth- 
ing should be done in a lifeless, feeble man- 
ner. Children should be drilled in rapid 
reading. To read distinctly, and at the same 
time with great rapidity, is a very stimulating 
exercise. 

Comparatively few persons are called upon to 
read in public. People generally read silently, 
and for their own information. It is impor- 
tant therefore that pupils should be trained to 
such vigorous exercise of linguistic perception 
and conception as will enable them to read a 
page intelligently in less than half the time it 
would take the most rapid speaker to pro- 
nounce the words. At the same time they 
should be able to read with the rate of speed 
suited to the subject and the occasion. 

Reading should be made a means of en- 
larging the vocabulary of the pupils. Let a 
teacher be careful, critical and enthusiastic in 
regard to toords^ and he will infuse into every 
exercise of the school both life and spirit. 

As sood as children can call words with fa- 
cility, and the mind is sufficiently relieved 
from verbal drudgery to give full attention to 
the sense, the leading principles of grammar 
should be taught. This can be done by call- 
ing attention to the subject of a sentence, the 
grammatical predicate and the object. Chil- 
dren will take a lively interest in pointing 
these cut. In this way they can be led by a 
pleasant and attractive pathway to an appre- 
hension of those elements of sentences on 
which the science of grammar is .based. This 
point attained, the technical terms of the 
science have a significance and an interest. 
First the things then the name. The teacher 
should then, in the same manner, inquire for 
the qualifying and modifying words which can 
be named when their office in the sentence is 
understood. 

In this mode of teaching the teacher should 
•'make haste slowly." The danger is that too 
much will be attempted in a few lessons, and 



the pupils become confused and discouraged. 
It will take months to impress upon the 
mind the general office of the eight parts of 
speech, without touching the hner points, 
such as modes, tenses, &c. 

More time should be devoted to reading 
than to any other branch taught in our com- 
mon schools. If half the time given to arith- 
metic were added to the time spent in reading, 
especially in the cases of children under twelve 
years of age, their ultimate progress, even in 
arithmetic, would be greater than now. 

Again, reading, to a greater extent than 
most other studies pursued in school, gives in- 
formation. If proper attention is called to the 
facts stated, names given, and allusions made, 
a taste for reading can in most cases be induced. 
This every teacher should endeavor to awaken 
and cherish in his pupils, as at once a source 
of the purest pleasure, and a security against 
the dangers of idleness. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



GEO. D. HUNT. 



AN article on Institutes in the October 
number of the Journal is very appropri- 
ate at this time, and the suggestions made 
therein may well claim the attention of County 
Superintendents, and all others who are con- 
cerned in holding teachers' meetings of any 
kind. These meetings may be made '^^ry profit- 
able, and the means of accomplishing great 
benefit for the common school interest. 

The design of teachers' meetings and insti- 
tutes is general improvement of teachers, and 
making them feel a lively concern in the wel- 
fare of their profession ; afso to show the pub- 
lic (parents and guardians especially) what the 
teacher's position is, to enlist their sympathy 
and co-operation with him, and to engage 
every influence that will promote the success 
and respectability of the work of education. 
This is to be accomplished by lectures, essays, 
discussions, and such other exercises as the in- 
genuity of true and live educators may contrive. 
Such persons always regard it as a labor of 
love to engage in any enterprise that looks to 
the accomplishment of this design. 

Among the causes that hinder the success of 
institutes and create prejudice in the public 
mind against them are the following : 

1. Teachers of ability -and experience, who 
might do much for the benefit of others and 
the general interest of the profession, keeping 
aloof, fearing that something will be done 
therein by which they will lose popularity. 
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2. Dry and prosy addcsses, and other excr- 
cisesy that often amount to but little more than 
a play upon words, even when they come 
from persons who have great reputation as 
scholars and teachers. 

3. The indiscretion of committees of ar- 
rangement in making business for the meeting, 
failing to provide in time a programme of ex- 
ercises that will afford matter for thought, that 
will be both interesting and edifying. 

4. Persons attending such meetings merely 
to take some of the honors, and to solicit fame 
for some kind of performance that will not in- 
struct teachers in their work, nor show to 
parents and school-boards their duty to teach- 
ers and schools. 

5. Lack of professional courtesy among 
teachers ; some feeling as if they had attained 
the acme of proficiency in the business, and 
then being too proud to aid in elevating others 
to the same standard. 

6. Professional jealousy — fear of rival teach- 
ers entertained by persons who wish to stand 
pre-eminent in the vocation. 

7. Not rationally considering what benefit 
may arise from such assemblies, and that when 
a teacher strives to promote a higher standard 
in his profession, and aid his fellow laborers, 
he greatly benefits himself^^ and sometimes gains 
« greater advantage than those for whom he 
labors. 

All topics presented at institutes should come 
from practical educators, and they should have 
a direct bearing on the policy needed in com- 
mon schools, academies, and colleges. Dis- 
plays of sublime oratory and flowery composi- 
tion are much less appropriate than pertinent 
and common-sense disquisitions on that kind of 
school management which will answer the 
wants of the rising generation. Some of the 
most appropriate subjects men of extensive 
learning may deem trite and common-place ; 
but those who would be instructors of the 
young must condescend to their capacity, take 
them as they find them, and lead them onward 
and upward. Young learners need a kind of 
intellectual food that is not new to men of 
profound erudition ; and young teachers may 
be much benefited by the knowledge and ex- 
perience of veterans in the profession. Love 
of novelty and interest in the sublime depart- 
ments of learning are no excuse for neglecting 
juvenile wants and despising the rudimentary 
branches because to older persons they have 
become hackneyed. 

Those who oppose all kinds of teachers' 
meetings and denounce them as nothing but 
" humbugs" and ** nuisances," are invariably 
persons who do nothing to keep them up and 



make them useful, and who, by their indiffer- 
ence and opposition, bring them dow.n to what 
they declare them to be ; while all teachers of 
the true type feel a lively concern in the suc- 
cess of the work of education. It does them 
good to meet and commune together about the 
work in which they are engaged. It is the 
very life of their profession in some way to 
aid and encourage each other, and to offer pro- 
fessional courtesy. The true standard of this 
profession must be brought before tl)e public 
by those who make it their study. It is a 
publie concern, one in which everybody is i»- 
terested. 

Teachers, as well as clergymen, should be 
like a band of brothers. The work of educa- 
tion is next in importance only to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and there are close analogies be- 
tween the two professions. A teacher, as well 
as a minister, is always happy in making ac- 
quaintance with a fellow laborer. 

When these meetings are wisely conducted, 
and appropriate and edifying exercises therein 
held, teachers will go from them nerved anew 
for their work, as well as better informed ; and 
their influence may easily be made to reach 
parents and guardians, and to show them what 
are their duties to the young and their duties 
toward teachers and schools. 

— ■ — ♦ 

OBJECT TEACHING. 

[An old friend of the Journal, W. H. Johnson, of 
Bucks county, sends us the following note with the sub- 
joined communication. We publish both with pleasure ] 

THE NOTE. 

ABOUT fifteen years ago a lady of engaging 
manners and devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation, opened a school in Philadelphia, which 
at that time (and I believe the name remains 
unchanged) was characterized as an Object 
School. Since my first acquaintance with the 
teacher, which commenced some five or six 
years since, my visits to the school have been 
continued as often as once a year. After this 
intercourse with the teacher and her school, I 
have found the teaching therein to be just 
what is represented in the subjoined commu- 
nication, viz.: her "object teaching** is an ad- 
junct to her other teaching, that it is in fact 
illustrative teachings and that whoever makes 
lessons clear, through appeals to the senses is 
an "object teacher.'* In examining the com- 
munication referred to, and comparing the 
views presented with my own observations on 
the operations of said school, it occurred to 
me that some more explicit account should be 
given of the kind of illustration to which the 
teacher has referred. 
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Let us take as a specimen some explanation geologists, archaeologists and scientific men of every grade 



of surface and solid measures, both of which 
present considerable difficulty to the young 
student, and Both of which may be made very 
familiar by diagrams. But the teacher who 
limits he; instruction on these measures to 
requiring her pupils to commit to memory the 
language of the tables, pursues the old-time 
plan of instruction, and the results are often 
manifest in the pupils, frequently confounding 
iinear with surface or solid measure. Th is often 
arises from the fact that, from want of illustra- 
tion by diagrams, the pupils very often, have 
no clear ideas of the integral combinations of 
either measure. With such a foundation for 
a knowledge of geometrical teaching (which 
the tables alone imply) we need not be sur- 
prised with the answer that 'M2 square inches 
make a square foot I" or that " 3 square feet 
make a square yard !" or that " 5i yards make 
a square rod!" with kindred blunders in 
solid measure. 

Now, to obviate such ridiculous mistakes. 
Miss Ann Dickson has a sure preventive. The 
walls of her school-room are lined, and the 
shelves and closets are fitted with appropriate 
diagrams, representing all the combinations re- 
quired to be intelligibly explained. I never 
was able to take her pupils napping on any 
questions of the kind above suggested, nor to 
hesitate a moment in explaining the difference in 
the space between three square feet and three feet 
square ; or, taking the square miles in the District 
of Columbia, to show the difference of surface 
between ten square miles and ten miles square. 
Her pupils could show by black-board illustra- 
tion what constituted the difference in each 
case, — as well as by a solid cube at hand (or, 
if required, by diagram) how many solid feet 
are required to make a cubic yard. Such are 
the facilities for illustration to which Miss 
Dickson alludes. These and numberless others 
are the resources which her school affords, and/ 
which entitle her to the reputation of teaching 
a thorough Object School. 



iearn and teach through objects. The verbal banishment 
of object- teaching to the Kindergarten^ the ignoring of 
it elsewhere, discourages those teachers who do not believe 
in the comparative worth of any teaching of which it it 
not an adjunct, who, like Paul, " prefer not to build on 
another^s foundation,** and who desire both to begin and 
carry on the education of the young. They will, it ii 
true, be made heartily welcome to begin, but while con- 
ducting the most important part — for surely it is easy to 
perceive that there can be no good super-structure over a 
poor- foundation — the mo»c enlightened public awards 
them the " *prentice fee.** Yes, to defray the cost of 
illustration into which the varied wants of pupils and their 
own enthusiasm will be sure to tempt them, they are of- 
fered the, at best, small monetary remuneration given to 
teachers. The world is not thus obtuse with respect to 
ordinary house building \ and if he who said to an audi- 
ence living in the earliest century of the Christian era, 
*' According to the grace of God that is in me, as a wise 
master-builder, I have laid the foundation,** were to ap- 
pear in the flesh now, he might well he excused if he were 
to say, *< Men and brethren of the nineteenth century, ye 
seem to me less wise than those who lived in the first.** 
Then the Apostle James, in similar costume, could with 
great propriety conclude this address by adding, *' My 
brethren, this ought not so to be.** Ann Dickson. 



TEACHING HISTORY. 



MRS. E. MC V. MOORE. 



THE COMMUNICATION. 

To the Editor of the Neio Tork Times : 

People in general do not understand that object teach- 
ing is an adjunct of other teaching, that it is, in fact, 
illustrative teaching, and that whoever makes lessons 
clear through appeals to the senses, is an cbject-teacher. 
In common parlance, ** object-teaching is very good for 
little children, but it is too babyish for the more advanced.** 
Yet elucidation of any kind beyond spoken, printed or 
written words and figures expressing number — whether 
through objects themselves or representation of these by 
means of sketches on the black-board, charts, pictures, 
ice. — is object teaching, and children Who are fond of 
being considered men or women before their time, need 
not be ashamed of learning through objects, as these are 
deemed essential in the colleges. Chemists, physiologists, 



THE teaching of history is one of the most 
important works in which the instructor 
of youth engages. Every conscientious teacher 
must feel desirous so to direct the pupil that 
his mind may not be made a mere receptacle 
for hard facts and dry dates. Comprehensive 
views should be given of those great events 
^hich, in the different epochs of the world's 
history, rank with the "thoughts that shake 
mankind." To know that the Normans con- 
quered England in 1066 is not enough to know 
concerning that event ; but the great social 
changes which were wrought, the founding of 
a dynasty whose members have since occupied 
the English throne, the amalgamation, or more 
properly the interfusion, of the two languages, 
— these are facts which are not only important 
but necessary. 

History should not exist in the mind a dim, 
undefined chaos of events, but its prominent 
eras should be sharp, well defined ard clear. 
Then such events as the great' upheaval which 
is now rocking the thrones of Europe to their 
foundation will acquire a new significance. 
A great battle is not merely a scene where man 
Is the sacrifice of man, but it is always the out- 
ward expression of some great mental force ; 
and it is this which most concerns the srudent 
of history. If the poet's dream shall ever be 
realized, *' when the war drums throb no longer 
and the battle flags are furled," it is very im- 
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portsnt to understand those causes which are 
slowly but surely at work, to produce this 
result. It is often urged that the history of 
our own country should be studied first, and 
this sounds very plausible ; but it should not 
be forgotten that our history is indissolubly 
linked with that of Europe, and that a clear 
understanding of it can not be obtained with- 
out some previous knowledge of European his- 
tory. 

An experience of many years has led me to 
serious thought upon the subject of teaching 
history, and I have been gratified with the ap- 
pearance of a work (Labberton's Outlines of 
History) which promises to be a most valuable 
aid to teachers and pupils. It often ha;:pens 
that those books relied on as guides are not en- 
tirely safe; therefore this work from the pen 
of a finished scholar and practical teacher seems 
the right book in the right place. At present, 
many weary hours are spent poring over hard 
history lessons ; in view of this, every teacher 
should feel desirous that the minds now under 
training may be released from the bondage of 
hard facts and dry dates, and lifted up to higher 
'evels. 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



OWING to a press of other matter, the 
usual report from this institution did 
not appear in the November number, and that 
in the October only brought its proceedings up 
to the end of August. It may therefore be 
stated even now, that some twenty new stud- 
ents have entered the College in the current 
term, though it is the last in the year and few 
were expected to join so late. What is better, 
too, they are of the. very best material ; — not 
only good students and well behaved young 
men, but willing and effective workers on the 
farm. In fact, every term in the p^Dg^ess oft 
the institution, as now directed to practical as 
well as theoretical culture, more firmly estab- 
lishes our confidence in the propriety and 
ultimate success of the experiment to combine 
labor with study. And when we use the term 
Labor, we do not employ it in the sense evi- 
dently attached to it by so many other agricul- 
tural colleges : — That is, on paper and not in 
fact. Here, when we say labor, we mean 
labor. We mean that the working of the farm 
is done by the students in the regular intervals 
of literary and scientific studies : The farm of 
300 acres being as well cultivated and as pro- 
ductive as any farm in the county, which is car- 
ried on by as many hired hands and with as 
large a force of working animals and as good a 



supply of agricultural implements, as the inter- 
est and enterprize of a private proprietor can 
desire or supply. And further, we mean, 
when our number of students shall be doubled, 
as it is expected to be next year, and quadrupled 
as it probaby will be the year after, that it shall 
be worked like a garden and made, as it should 
be, a model to the State in intelligent, practi- 
cal agriculture. This is not said as a boast, 
but simply as a promise and pledge to make 
this college, in its agricultural department, 
what it should be to the Commonwealth: 
with the further express admission, on our part, 
that — when fully manned by its proper com- 
pliment of students and properly equipped 
with all requisite stock and apparatus — if it 
do not redeem this pledge and reach this 
standard, it ought either to fail or its present 
management be changed. But, to return from 
this digression into generalities to our usual 
record of events, — 

In September — up to the loth — forty acres 
of wheat, seven of winter barley and four of 
rye were sown ; from that till the end of the 
month, thirtv acres of corn were cut and 
shocked, four acres of potatoes dug and housed^ 
some thrashing was done, and the other work 
of the farm attended to. 

October has been a busy month. A 
heavy double-cribbed corn-house and wagon 
shed, 45 ft. long by 21 wide, with roof, which 
stood <.t an inconvenient place, was moved 180 
feet toward the back of the barn and raised up 
1 2 feet, by the work of the students under the 
direction of the master mechanic, without the 
aid of a single additional hand or the expendi- 
ture of a dollar, except the cost of a few spikes 
and nails ; and since that job was completed^ 
2,500 bushels of corn in the ears have been 
husked and placed in the same crib ; some stu- 
dents, without having been tasked, having husk- 
ed 24 large shocks in a single detail of four hours^ 
the average of each similar detail having been 
about 15 shocks. And now (Oct. 31) the 
mechanic and lads h&ve been at work to-day, 
constructing a shed 12 ft. wide, 7 ft. high and 
225 ft. long on two sides of the barn-yard, so 
arranged as to serve as a shelter for cattle and 
sheep, both in summer and winter, and also as 
a loft or platform on which to stack corn 
fodder. 

Amongst the encouraging facts in our quiet 
career, it may be mentioned, that already the 
College Farm is becoming resorted to for choice 
seeds of grain ; quite a number of farmers 
this autumn having obtained seed-wheat from 
us, and several already having applied for seed- 
corn for next spring, our crop having been 
such as to attract attention ar the recent county 
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fair, at Bellefonte ; also, the College obtained 
premiums for the best Durham Bull and for 
some young Durham stock ; and sold, at good 
prices, a number of Pigs of the Chesdbr White 
breed, by public sale. 

In thus speaking of the produce of the Col- 
lege farm, no allusion is intended to the ad- 
joining Experimental Farm, which is attached 
to this institution. That farm is rapidly be- 
coming noted for the great variety and excel- 
lence of its productions, and for the number 
of premiums it obtains at every Agricultural 
Fair and Exhibition, and is now largely re- 
sorted to for new and choice varieties of grain, 
potato, and other seeds. But that the College 
Farm without special effort, should also be 
applied to for superior seeds, is a fact of no 
small value and encouragement to its officers 
and students. 

The Fall work being thus pretty well disposed 
of, the lads are beginning to talk about their 
annual Hunting Excursion to the mountains. 
That pleasant events will probably take place 
in November, and the results be reported next 
month. 

To show that all our time is not given to 
hard work and hard study, but that the graces 
of life are not neglected, it may be men- 
tioned that the College choir, under the instruc- 
tion of Prof. Burgan, is becoming somewhat 
noted for good psalmody; the ministers who 
officiate alternately on Sunday afternoons con- 
curring in the expressed opinion that few 
churches are better served in this department 
of public worship. And it is pleasant to add, 
that, as the music improves, the attendance at 
chapel becomes more regular and the interest 
in the service greater. b. 



THE EXTINCTION OF PAUPERISM 

AND CRIME. 



W. GEORGE WARING. 



HOW to do away with the evils of pau- 
perism and crime is a problem to which 
the good old proverb — " An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure" — seems pecu- 
liarly applicable. It has been discussed at 
length by some of our leading journalists, but 
the result of their researches, while clearly 
showing that a defective education lies at the 
root of the evil, still leaves us as much as ever 
in the dark respecting the best way of procur- 
ing and administering the ounce of prevention. 
We all know that through the administration 
of the law comes the " cure," as it is by some 
imagined to be, of pauperism and its train of 



wickedness, but legal punishment can only be 
applied after a crime has been committed; it 
is a remedy that does not come in time to pre- 
vent crime from breaking out with renewed 
force at other points ; it does not renovate the 
moral constitution of the population, the germ 
of the disease still remains in the community. 

Although education, with its attendants, re- 
ligion and refinement, is acknowledged to be 
the true and universal remedy, yet in the 
present state of educational efficiency, it stops 
at a certain point short of the object. The 
difficulty lies at this point. Our statistics show 
that in spite of the numerous and multiplying 
schools and missions growing up on every 
hand, crime and pauperism are still rampant, 
and increase as the population increases. 

A consideration of this state of things brings 
us to the conclusion that the millions of child- 
ren who, as they grow up, fall into vicious or 
criminal courses, are betrayed into them either 
by being incapable of receiving and retaining 
good impressions from teachers, or because the 
teaching itself is deficient in some respect, or 
is embarassed by some obstacle. 

But perhaps there is not a child living that 
is incapable of receiving a good, sound literary 
education, if it can be taught to read« Once 
thus far, and with due selection of the matter 
read, it needs only a few years more of careful 
watching and guidance, to assure a future of 
moral and mental usefulness. 

The trouble is, then, at the threshold of 
life, or rather at the out-set of school-life. It 
takes from four to seven years to teach a child 
to spell well, and it must spell tolerably well 
before it can read correctly or understandingly, 
and that sore and wearying task sickens both 
teacher and scholar, and renders books, school- 
learning, and all the appliances of it hateful and 
nauseating to more than half of school-goers. 
They long for nothing so much as to be rid of 
^the intolerable task that burdens and blinds 
them. No wonder that, as is frecJUently no- 
ticed, there is a general desire among the young 
to be ** out of spelling" — out of spelling with- 
out learning it. That means, turning the back 
on all knowledge but what is gained in shops 
and lecture-rooms, and at street-corners, or in 
" talk" anywhere. It is being at the front door 
of the temple of knowledge and turning away 
from it because it does not open readily. Must 
tw^ry child wait outside its portals for weary 
years ere its rusty hinges will yield ? Is the 
Royal Road a myth? The only wonder is 
that so few have given up the miserable drudg- 
ery in despair, or, if not given up altogether, 
have not attained any useful stage. 

If we could teach children to read in as 
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many months as it now takes years^ it would be 
a far easier task to mould their eager, plastic 
young minds with principles of honor and vir- 
tue, and place the goal of their ambition far 
above the line which now divides the depraved 
vagabond mob from the noble society of God- 
fearing men. 

The advocates of the phonetic system of 
reading and writing claim that the phonetic 
method rubs out this weary trouble and dam- 
aging loss. Experiments made in this country 
and England prove that ignorant and thick- 
headed criminals, entirely destitute of a know- 
ledge of the letters of the alphabet, have been 
taught to read phunetic print in a few days ! 
Children three or four years old, who are first 
taught phonetic spelling, learn to read common 
print within a year as well as, or better than 
older children in the same school, who have 
studied common print alone for twice th? 
length ot time. Is it not reasonable then to 
conclude that this same system of spelling will 
enable millions of children to grasp the key 
and open the door of all useful knowledge, 
who otherwise could never attain the gift and 
would in all probability remain listless boobies 
or criminals, for all time. 

Let us think over suitable means of punish- 
ing crime, but far more let us put into action 
the means that tend to prevent it. 

The growing disposition among educational 
officers to promote phonetic exercises shows a 
good time coming. The general practice in 
our schools of both phonetic enunciation and 
phonetic writing — Phonography — would 
within two generations secure a full reform in 
our English orthography, and render the 
language not only easier of acquisition by our 
own youth, but by foreigners of all nations, 
and would in all probability, throiigh the ac- 
tive commerce of all the nations that now use 
it, soon result in its becoming the Universal 
Language. 



EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 

AT the close of the war between Austria 
and Prussia, Jules Simon, one of. the mem- 
bers of the present French government, said : 
"It is not the needle-gun that conquered at 
Sadowa, but the Prussian universities." In a 
similar manner it might now be said that the 
capitulation at Sedan is not a victory of the 
needle-gun, but a triumph of its ally — the igno- 
rance of the French people. It cannot be 
denied that the success of the Prussian arms has 
been due to the greater degree of intelligence 
possessed by the citizens composing its army. 



At the outset of the struggle the then em« 
peror declared that he did not go forth to fight 
an army, but an armed nation. This declara- 
tion has proved disastrously true for France. 
It was because every Prussian was a soldier, 
and because the average Prussian possesses a 
greater amount of culture than the average citi- 
zen of any other nation, that the victory thus 
far has been with Prussia. The Prussian army 
is the Prussian nation, and it represents the 
intelligence of the people. The French army 
was, to a great extent, composed of the most 
illiterate persons in the empire, together with 
not a few of the rudest barbarians. Prussia 
requires that every man capable of bearing arms 
shall receive a military education, and enter the 
army for a certain number of years. With very 
few exceptions there are no exemptions al- 
lowed. Each Prussian subject is enrolled a 
soldier as soon as he has completed his twen- 
tieth year, and before arriving at his twentieth 
year he iscompelled by law to have acquired at 
least the general principles of a substantial educa- 
tion. His term of service is seven years : three 
years in the regular army, and the remaining 
four in the reserve ; and even tl.en he is not en- 
tirely exempt from military duty, but is enrolled 
in the "Landsturm" until theage of fifty. The 
system in France is the opposite of this. AU 
though Napoleon endeavored to imitate the 
Prussian system, his effort suffered shipwreck in 
the aristocratic apathy of the higher classes. The 
French have only enlisted men in their army. 
But the attempt, if possible, could not have re- 
sulted in immediate success. In Prussia it is 
the fruit of two hundred years' attentive study 
and practice, and commenced when the nation, 
having been destroyed at Jena, set about the 
discovery of a plan for national regeneration. 

During two centuries the Prussian youth 
have been instructed to sink their individuality 
in the unity of the nation ; to be plodding and 
obedient. The result is not perhaps the man 
or the society that is the most agreeable, but 
the consequence, nevertheless, has been the 
creation of an intelligent armed nation. The 
Prussian army, or nation, is a unit, in which 
each citizen-soldier is an infinitesimal perfect 
part. It is a sad thing to know that so much 
of the time of the flower of the Prussian youth 
must be devoted to the barbarous art of war, 
and other civilized countries will do well to 
consider whether it is not more to the national 
advantage to cultivate more assiduously the arts 
of peace. The intellectual superiority has been 
specially notable during the campaign prior to 
Sedan. While French generals have been 
obliged to inquire their way of peasants at 
crossroads, and have been repeatedly surprised 
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in their own country, Prussian subaltern offi- 
cers have been found to be supplied with more 
perfect and detailed maps of French territory 
than are in possession of the French headquar- 
ter staff; and Prussian general officers have 
been able to conduct battles in the enemy's 
country, relying solely upon their intimate 
personal knowledge of topography of the coun- 
try. 

The lesson is that the educated man is the 
best man for every capacity in life. It has 
been proved that the Prussian soldier, who 
perhaps may discuss some of the platitudes of 
metaphysics in the barracks, know:) how to 
kill, or to get killed, better than an ignorant 
peasant. Trained intelligence is better than 
trained ignorance. And it is to be hoped that 
since intelligence in an army is so clearly supe- 
rior to ignorance, that the time may not be far 
distant when intellect will be the master of in- 
stead of the servant of matter, and standing 
armies be abolished. — Chicago Courier, 



LEARNING TO WRITE. 



OM. TENNISON, in De Bow's Revieto, 
^ concludes an article giving a history of 
stenography, as follows : 

We now come to the last system, which of 
late years has made such rapid advances, and 
threatens to eventually overthrow not only the 
phonographic system of short-hand, but also to 
entirely supersede the ordinary method of 
common current writing. 

The foundation of this system is the inven- 
tion of Francis Xavier Gabelsberger, who was 
born in Munich, the capital of the kingdom of 
Bavaria, in 1789, and who published his first 
work in 1834. Probably not liking the angu- 
lar and uncouth shapes of the letters of any of 
the short-hand systems then known, he con- 
ceived the idea, in 1817, of inventing a new 
system, and for this purpose proceeded to ana- 
lyze the ordinary current writing, and selected 
from this some of the most frequently occur- 
ring strokes. 

From these he formed his primary alphabet, 
and his double and composite consonants. His 
system was examined and approved by the Ba- 
varian Academy of Sciences, and in 1834 ap- 
peared his famous first work on stenography, 
which was reprinted in 1839. In 1843, an- 
other work was published from his hand ; and 
in 1850, the. year after his death, was published 
his last. Since then this system has been per- 
fected, and mainly through the exertions and 
labors of the Royal Stenographic Institute of 
Dresden, Saxony, has spread with astonishing 



rapidity through all the continental countries 
of Europe, where it is now almost exclusively 
used. In i860, was published at Dresden, by 
Alfred Geiger, an adaptation of this system to 
the English language. This may be considered 
complete, as far as the corresponding style is 
concerned ; but a more extended work is need- 
ed for the benefit of those who are expected to 
be able to follow the most rapid speaker. In 
other languages this system has been perfected, 
and it seems destined to gradually supersede the 
Pitman system of short-hand, if for no other 
reason simply because it is so much easier to 
learn, and to write after it is learned. The 
vocalization is perfect, and this without using 
more than on an average one stroke of the pen 
for each syllable. The corresponding style of 
this system is equally as distinct and unmistak- 
able as the ordinary common long-hand, and 
can be written about fiwt times as fast, while 
the reporting style can be written fully as fast, 
if 'not a great deal faster than phonography. 
The vowels arc indicated unerringly, while 
phonography 100 often leaves them altogether 
unexpressed. At any rate, the Gabelsberger 
system is now being taught in the schools and 
gymnasiums in Germany, Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Italy, Greece, etc., and the 
problem may be solved within this decade, 
whether or not this new European system can 
be so perfected and so easily learned as to su- 
persede not only all other systems of short- 
hand, but also the old-fashioned method of 
long-hand writing. 

At all events, light is beginning to break, and 
the world is commencing to learn to write. 



TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 



THE observation collects materials for the 
memory to store, and for the imagination 
to employ in building up ideas or conceptions 
of that which is beyond the range of observa- 
tion. 

The only part of the world about which a 
class of pupils in school can gather information 
by means of their own observation is that in the 
midst of ^hich their school life lies. Here arc 
different forms of land and water under their eyes 
from day to day, to which their attention can 
be directed, and from the observation of which 
they can acquire a greater or less number of 
geographical definitions. Here they observe 
certain phenomena of the atmosphere, cold and 
heat, wind and rain, ^hich can be employed 
in introducing them to the ideas of climate in 
general, and the climatic conditions of parts of 
the world remote from them. Here they sec 
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people carrying on certain pursuits^ as agricul- 
ture^ the comparative profitableness of which 
depends on certain conditions of surface, soil, 
and climate in the locality ; or trade^ which 
depends upon certain means of conveyance ; or 
manufacturings which depends upon the ac- 
cessibility of certain materials, and of the power 
necessary for working up those materials profit- 
ably ; all of which conditions are within the 
reach of their own observation. 

Thus an intelligent study of his own locality 
prepares the pupil for the entire range of de- 
scriptive geography, for in it he gathers ideas 
upon which to build up, by comparison or 
contrast, vivid and accurate ideas of the nature 
of distant regions, the pursuits of people there, 
and the location and relative importance of 
centres of business of whatever kind. 

Next after his own immediate region, the 
adjacent regions should be considered ; and 
of the several that present themselves, that 
/ should be taken first which is nearest, like the 
one already studied. Next come the more re- 
mote countries of the earth, in the order of 
their similarity to, or their relations with, the 
field already known. Thus, step by step, the 
pupil is led from the near to the remote, from 
the known to the unknown, until he has con- 
templated the most striking characteristics of 
the leading countries of the earth. His im- 
agination, always comparing the ne\^ with the 
familiar, is filled with vivid pictures of nature 
and life in the principal countries and cities of 
the earth, and the mention of their names al- 
ways recalls these pictures, and not simply 
' patches of color, lines or points upon the 
map. — Guyot*s Method, 



NATURE AND EDUCATION. 



A FABLE. 

NATURE and Education were one day 
walking together through a nursery of 
trees. 

" See," says Nature, •* how straight and 
fine those firs grow, — that is my doing ! But as 
to those oaks, they are all crooked and stunted ; 
that, my good sister, is your fault. You have 
planted them too close, and not pruned them 
properly.** 

** Nay, sister," said Education, " I am sure 
I have taken all possible pains about them ; 
but yoa gave me bad acorns, so how should 
they ever make fine trees." 

The dispute grew warm ; and at length, 
instead of blaming one another for negligence, 
they began to boast of their own powers, and 
to challenge each other to a contest for the 



superiority. It was agreed that each should 
adopt a favorite, and rear it up in spite of all 
the ill offices of her opponent. Nature fixed 
upon a vigorous young pine, the parent of 
which had grown to be the main-mast of a 
a man-of-war. 

" Do what you will to this plant," said she 
to her sister, ** I am resolved to push it up as 
straight as an arrow.** 

Education took under her care a crab tree. 

" This," said she, " I will rear to be as 
valuable as your pine." 

Both went to work. While Nature wa^ 
feeding her pine with plenty of wholesome 
juices. Education passed a strong rope round 
its top, and pulling it downward with all her 
force, fastened it to the trunk of a neighboring 
oak. The pine labored to ascend, but not 
being able to surmount the obstacle, it pushed 
out to one side, and presently became bent 
like a bow. Still, such was its vigor, that its 
top, after descending as lew as its branches, 
made a new shoot upwards ; but its beauty 
and usefulness were quite destroyed. 

The crab tree cost Education a world of 
pains. She pruned and pruned, and endeav- 
ored to bring it into shape, but in vain. Na- 
ture thrust out a bough this way, and a knot 
that way, and would not push a leading shoot 
upwards. The trunk was indeed kept tolera- 
bly straight by constant efforts ; but the head 
grew awry and ill-fashioned, and made a 
scrubby figure. At length Education, despair- 
ing of making a sightly plant of it, ingrafted 
the stock with an apple, and brought it to 
bear tolerable fruit. 

At the end of the experiment the sisters 
met to compare their respective success. 

" Ah, sister !" said Nature, ** I see it is in 
your power to spoil the best of my works." 

'* Ah, sister !*' said Education, " it is a hard 
matter to contend against you ; however, some- 
thing may be done by taking pains enough.*' 

Kansas Ed, Journal, 



THE WORLD'S BIRTH-DAY— No. V. 



THE THREE GREAT WONDERS OF THE THIRD DAY. 



FAMILIAR LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 



*' And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear : and it was so. And God called the dry land 
Earth ; and the gathering together of the waters called he 
Seas : and God saw that it was good. And God said, 
Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth ; and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed aftei* his 
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kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind : and God saw that it was good. And the 
evening and the morning were the the third day." — Gen. 
i : 9-13 ; Ps. civ : 1-8. 

W' E have now come to the third day of 
creation. The works of the first two 
days were very great and wonderful, but those 
of the third day more magnificent still. They 
are terrible and charming in turn ; terrible in 
the first two wonders that were done, charming 
and delightful in the third. 

At the end of the second day our globe was 
still on fire within, and still entirely covered 
with water. But the region o\ darkness and 
silence was at an end ; light had appeared on 
the first day, and the air, the instrument of 
sound, had been created on the second; the 
waters above, raised to the height of the ex- 
panse, and reflecting in the sky light and its 
glorious colors, floated majestically through the 
air, borne on the vwngs of the wind ; while, 
beneath, the roar of the tempest, the loud voice 
of the thunder, and the sound of many waters 
could now be heard. Yet there was no lit'e, 
either on the eaith, in the air, or in the waters. 

On the third day three wonders appeared in 
succession, which I shall try to explain toyou. 

First wonder. The crust of the earth, which 
had been long forming beneath the waters above 
the burning fires within, burst forth impetuous- 
ly, upheaved from the bottom of the ocean by 
the mighty power of the ocean, tossed up by 
volcanoes and their burning gases — the dry 
land rose, welcomed by the noise of thunder, 
and the roar of the stormy and troubled waters. 
What a grand and terrible scene ! 

Second wonder. The great abyss of waters, 
which had overflowed the whole earth, threw 
themselves, at God's command, into the vast 
depths prepared for them, and were surrounded 
by his power witn barriers which their wild 
waves dared not cross without his permission : 
** The Lord set a compass upon the face of 
the depth : he gave to the sea his decree, that 
the waters should not pass his commandment, 
he appointed the foundations of the earth." 
(Prov. 8: 27.) What a terrible scene, yet how 
full of majesty ! 

Third wonder — the last and the most marvel- 
lous of the three. Life at last began on the 
earth. The earth and the air, the store-houses 
of food for the plants, were prepared, and the 
great family of plants appeared. What a nu- 
merous family they are ! Some botanists reckon 
60,000 varieties, and M. de Candolle says that 
there are 100,000 species. What a charming 
covering for the desolate and bare earth, worn 
by the waters, tossed by the fire ? The earth, 
at God's command, brings forth her buds, and 



giant trees and . grass, and all green things, 
spring up in beauty. *' It is the reign of plants, 
when the earth was covered with mighty for- 
ests, such as no human eye has ever seen, al- 
though we may guess their beauty from their 
vast remains and the dark pictures of their 
graceful leaves and tall stems which they have 
left printed on the rocks below the surface of 
the earth." And oh! wonder of wonders! all 
these new and wonderful works of God have 
their need in themselves — all these innumerable 
kinds of plants bear fruit, each according to it» 
kind, and so are prepared to continue and re- 
produce themselves for thousands of years. 

Thus, step by step, calling forth one won- 
derful work after another, God was preparing 
a dwelling place for his people, long before he 
formed them. The coals that warm us, and 
the gas which lights us, were stored up long 
ages ago for our use, deep below the surface of 
the earth. Should not such thoughts fill our 
souls with deepest gratitude and love to Him 
who has so graciously provided for our every 
want ? 

This whole subject is so marvellous and so 
deeply interesting that I have not time to ex- 
plain it, and it must be left to a future lesson. 

Meantime let us return to our verses for to- 
day. I shall begin with verse 13 — '* The 
evening and the morning were the third da^^* 
because the third day, like the others, began 
with an ** evening,^* Is it any wonder that there 
was a return of darkness while such great rev- 
olutions were preparing under the watery 
abyss ? When the crust which had been so 
long forming under the depths of the ocean, 
boiling and surging over the mighty fire within, 
was at last upheaved above the surface of the 
water, with its valleys, its mountains, its volca- 
noes, its haff-melted rocks and rivers of boiling 
lava — amid awful explosions, terrible earth- 
quakes, and showers of ashes — was it wonder- 
ful that, in this struggle and war of the raging 
elements, thick vapors arose to obscure the air, 
and darkness again covered the face of the 
earth ? 

In order to make you understand this better 
I shall give you an account of the effect of one 
or two volcanoes, and then you may judge in a 
degree of what our world must have been when 
its whole crust was bursting up on all sides, 
torn and tossed by the fierce fires. 

Some years ago I visited the kingdom of 
Naples, and, near the volcano of Vesuvius, 
saw the remains of two large cities which had 
been completely buried under the ashes of its 
first recorded eruption, which took place sev- 
enty-nine years after the time of Christ. 
These buried cities were discovered in mod- 
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crn times by people digging a well near the 
place. I also saw the famous Cape Misene, 
situated about fifteen miles from Vesuvius/ 
where the Roman fleet was lying at anchor, 
when their commander, the celebrated Pliny, 
perished in the eruption. His nephew, who 
was present, relates that even at mid day thick 
darkness covered the country, caused by the 
ashes; and it has been said .that the ashes of 
Vesuvius were then carried the length of the 
African coast, and even as far as Palestine. 
But nearer our own times, in the year 1815, 
an eruption took place in the island of Sum- 
bawa, in the East Indies, during which the 
earth was shaken violently for a distance of 
1,000 miles, and the darkness, caused l^y the 
ashes that filled the air was so great that at 
midday, in the Island of Macassar, more than 
200 miles distant from the volcano, a man 
ceuid not see bis band tvben be be Id it up befot e 
bis eyes. The darkness, lasting from noon till 
night, is described as most intense, the officer 
saying in his official report, that he " never 
saw anything to equal it, even in the darkest 
night at sea." 

These eruptions of the Tomboro Moun- 
tains were heard through the whole chain of 
the Molucca Islands, from Sumatra to Ter- 
nate. *• From Sumbawa to the port of Sumat- 
ra, where the sound was noticed, is about 970 
miles in a direct line ; from Sumbawa to Ter- 
nate (where the sound was also heard) is a dis- 
tance of 720 miles. * * The distance to 
which the cloud of ashes was carried, so thick- 
ly as to produce darkness, is clearly pointed out 
to have been the Island of Celebes and the dis- 
tricts of Gresie on Java. The former is 217 
miles distant from the seat of the volcano ; the 
latter, in a direct line, more than 300 miles 
distant." 

Such is the effect of a single volcano even 
at so ^reat a distance. M. Gay Lussac knew 
only of 163 at present burning on the earth ; 
but it has been reckoned that there are 559 
either burning or half extinguished. Besides 
these there are the traces of thousands of vol 
canoes wholly extinct, in every part of the 
globe. Imagine, then, how deep must have 
been the darkness produced by all the volca- 
noes of the third day, when the whole of the 
immense crust of the earth was at once up- 
heaved by the force of the internal fire ! 
Think of the commotion of a world covered 
with volcanoes ! 

But I must now return to the other verses of 
your lesson. Read verse 9 : 

** And God said. Let tbe maters under tbe 
beavens be gatbered togetber unto one place y and 
let tbe dry land appear : and it was so^ 



Remark here the words used by Moses. 
He does not say, "God said. Let the dry land 
be created.^'* No ; he says, '* God said. Let the 
dry land appear,** The dry land had beea 
long before formed and prepared at the bot- 
tom of the waters. It existed already, but it 
was necessary that part of it should be raised 
up, that it mx^i appear above the waters; and 
that part of it should be lowered to receive 
into its depths and hollows the abundance of 
waters, for God said also, ** Let the waters un- 
der the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place ; and it was so." 

Have you ever seen jewelers or silver- 
smiths melting metal in their crucibles in a hot 
furnace ? If so, you may have seen the crust or 
scum of the impurities mixed with the meta! 
rising to the top. Well, thus probably the 
crust rose, under the depths of the sea, on the 
surface of the boiling metals beneath. Under 
the fourfold influence of the fire, the water, 
and the surging and foaming metals and gases, 
a crust was formed, which was shaken about 
under the boiling abyss of waters, whilst this 
crust and these waters were constantly pierced 
and disturbed by the melted rocks, the gas, and 
the fires bursting up through them. It was 
this crust, so formed, part of which at God's 
command appeared on the third day above the 
surface of the waters, whilst at the same time 
part of it bent to receive into its mysterious 
depths the gathering together of the seas. 

*• O Lord, my God, thou art very great," 
exclaims the Psalmist, speaking of these won- 
ders of creation. " Thou makest the flaming 
fire thy servant. Thou coveredst the earth 
with the deep as with a garment ; the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke 
they hasted away. They go up by the moun- 
tains ; they go down by the valleys unto the 
place which thou hast founded for them. 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over ; that they turn not again to cover the 
earth." (Ps. civ. 1,4-9.) 

But perhaps you may ask why I always 
speak of burning, melted metals in the interior 
of the earth ? Even if it has been discovered 
that the interior is on fire, yet how can we 
know that the burning material with which 
it is filled must be metallic ? 

We know it for two reasons, both very 
simple. We know it, first, from the weight 
of our globe ; for it has been proved, by means 
of a very correct instrument called the pen- 
dulum, and by other processes that you will 
understand when you are older, that our globe, 
with its earths, its rocks, and its waters, 
weighs twice as much as if it were all com- 
posed of marble, more than fi.\t and a half 
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times as much as if it were all of water, and 
only a little less than if it were all made of 
melted iron or zinc; therefore, if it weighs 
twice as much as marble, it must necessarily 
be, that all within it which is neither earth 
nor rock must be metallic. 

There is yet another way of proving it, 
more simple still. Chemists have examined 
the composition of the crust of our globe, and 
of the earth on which we tread, and they tell 
us that all the substances of which the earths 
of our fields and the rocks of our mountains 
are composed, are different kinds of the rust of 
metals. Ochre is the rust of iron ; white-lead 
is the rust of lead ; lime is the rust of a metal 
i\amed calcium; soda, potash, magnesia, alu. 
mina, silex, are the rust of metals named 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, aluminum, 
silicon. Thus, for example, the rocks of the 
Jura, of which we build our finest houses, are 
composed of the rust of calcium, combined 
with fixed air, or carbonic acid; the sand- 
stones that we bring from Lausanne, or from 
Savoy, are composed of silicious sand, mixed 
with a cement of lime and iron. Gun-flint is 
composed of a rust of silicon mixed with the 
rusts of iron and of aluminum. The lava of 
volcanoes is half formed of the rust of sili- 
con, mixed with those of iron, of sodium, 
and of aluminum. The hard granite of Mont 
Blanc, of which our pavements are made, 
is also chiefly composed of the rust of sili- 
con, combined with magnesia, alumina, and 
potash. 

Thus, then, the crust of our earth was 
formed, and deposited beneath the waters 
until the third day of creation, when God 
said, ** Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear ; and it was so." 

I wish, before going furtner, to cause you 
to remark here the divine wisdom of the 
Scriptures in the admirable correctness with 
which they are expressed, and how far their 
divine and simple narratives have been before 
all the learning of man, by many, many cen- 
turies. 

Learned men, for more than a century, 
have devoted themselves with great ardor to 
the study of mountains, mines, volcanoes, 
rocks, and all the materials of which the 
earth is composed, in order to discover, if 
possible, what has been the history of our 
globe before man was created. 

As the earth is called **^^" in Greek, this 
kind of study has been named "geology." 

The fathers of this interesting science were 
two illustrious Genevese, Messieurs de Luc 
and dc Saussure, who were born in 1727 and 



1740 respectively. For a long time these 
learned men and their successors remarked that 
two kinds of rocks existed in the mountains 
very different from each other. Some had 
evidently been formed under the waters, for 
they are stratified (that is, composed of strata 
or layers deposited successively one above the 
other) ; and others had as ^evidently been 
formed in the fire, for, instead of being strati' 
fiedj they are composed of substances that have 
been melted and crystallized. Therefore, 
learned men were for a long time divided into 
two parties, of which one said, ** The crust of 
the earth was formed by the fire ;" and the 
other said, *' No, gentlemen; the crust of the 
earth was formed by watej ." 

But the Bible, which contained more know- 
ledge than was possessed by learned men, had 
said long before, " You are both right, and 
both wrong ;" for the Bible had taught, more 
than 3,300 years ago, that the crust of the 
earth was formed by the combined action of 
fire and water, the unstratified rocks having 
been formed by the fire, under the weight of 
the abyss of waters ; and the stratified rocks 
having been deposited in the water, in the 
midst of a deep ocean, subjected also to the 
action of the fire below. Well, dear friends, 
this is the opinion held by all learned men 
now, whether they love the Bible or not. Is 
it not all very admirable ? 

Consider, then, that the condition of the 
earth on which we live, which has risen out 
of the fire and out of the water, ought ever 
to remind us of our dependence on God, and 
ought to teach us that we are kept and 
guarded from day to day by His Almighty 
power. We know that the crust which covers 
our globe, on which we build our houses and 
our cities, is placed above the fires vchich are 
surging beneath, like a frail raft floating over 
a sea of liquid fire. A learned modern 
geologist, Mr. Buckland, tells us that scientific 
men have counted in this crust about twenty- 
eight kinds of stratified rocks (such as sand* 
stones and chalks, &c.,) each on an average 
about 1,000 feet in depth; and about eight 
kinds of unstratified rocks (such as granite, 
gneiss, &c.,) each having a still greater depth; 
so that the thickness of the entire crust may 
be reckoned nine miles or more in depth. 

What is this when compared with the size 
of the earth, a globe 25,000 miles in circum- 
ference, and about 8,000 miles in diameter ! 
The form of the earth has often been compared 
to an orange ; but the skin of the orange is 
much thicker, in proportion to its size, than is the 
crust which envelops the fluid part of our globe, 
when compared with the size of the earth. 
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It would represent about one inch for a globe 
whose diameter is about nine yards. In other 
words, it would nearly equal the thickness of 
a sheet of ordinary letter paper for one of those 
globes which are commonly used for geogra- 
phical studies. When we look at the giant 
mountains which surround us, it is strange to 
think, that though their tops are covered with 
snow, and cold streams of water are flowing 
down their sides, yet their feet (so to speak), 
at a depth of twelve or fourteen miles below 
the surface — perhaps a somewhat greater dis- 
tance — are plunged in the hot floods of boil- 
ing lava and ever-burning fires within the globe. 

How wonderful it is that the crust on which 
we live is kept so firm and fixed as it is ! How 
marvelous is the power of God, who called 
the dry land up from the depths, and estab- 
lished it in its appointed place, and restrains 
both fire and water from overwhelming it 
again ! The Book of Job (speaking of the thin 
crust which God caused to appear on the third 
day, and which is called *' earth'' in the loth 
verse,) proclaims the inability of man to tell 
how this ''dry land'' is kept firm and fixed 
over the fires beneath. 

Have I not already told you, dear children, 
that it has been reckoned that there are hun- 
dreds of volcanoes at present burning in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, and that there are 
traces of thousands now wholly extinct ? Thus, 
although the earth itself is preserved, changes 
are still taking place to a small extent on its 
surface, which serve to remind us of the fire 
beneath. 

In something of the same way thousands of 
the coral islands in the Pacific Ocean have 
been lifted above the waves ; since their coral 
rocks have been formed under the surface of 
the water, as the little creatures by which they 
are constructed die as soon as they are out of 
it. The coasts of Sweden have recently been 
raised several feet above the sea level, and the 
same thing has taken place in Chili. You 
see, then, that all over the crust of our globe 
we may observe traces of the work of the fire 
which is beneath it. 

In the year 1787, when M. de Saussure 
ascended to the top of Mont Blanc, the highest 
point in Europe, he remarked, not without much 
astonishment, that when he looked at the mag- 
nificent range of hills around him, they ap- 
peared to be placed round Monx Blanc as the 
leaves of an artichoke are round its centre. 
Since then geologists have agreed that many 
of our largest granite mountains are of a later 
origin than some of the others. Piercing 
through the older mountains, and pushing 
them aside all around, they have risen like 



giants even above the clouds, raised by the 
power of the hidden fires. 

Geologists have also remarked, when study- 
ing the stratified rocks and mountains all over 
the world, that these are often cleft and rent 
asunder, and that the clefts and fissures have 
been filled with melted granite, or lavas, or 
by the ores of the metals, — gold, silver, iron, 
copper, zinc, tin, or lead, which, gushing up- 
wards in a melted state, have filled these cavi- 
ties, and have then cooled and hardened. 

Well, dear children, I hope that you now 
understand something about the first two 
wonders of the third day, — the dry land 
appearing above the waters, and the waters 
being gathered together into the places which 
God has prepared for them, and so forming 
the magnificent oceans and seas of our globe. 

How wonderful is the ocean ! I wish I had 
time and space to tell you something about 
its extent, — its tides, — its upper and lower 
currents, ever flawing in their regular course, 
— its immense depths, which in some places 
reach to 40,000 or 50,000 feet, according to 
the soundings made by the officers of the 
American Navy. 

I shoUid like to tell you also how very 
useful the ocean is, — how very necessary it is, 
to keep up life on our globe. For do not 
suppose that the proportions of the sea and of 
the dry land have been fixed by chance. No ; 
our God has done all by rule and measure : 
" Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the 
earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance ?'^ 
(Isa. xl. 12.) 

If the oceans and seas were smaller than 
they are, our earth would perish, for the waters 
which are raised up in the air from their vast 
surface are indispensably necessary to water 
our fields and keep our rivers ever flowing. 
If the ocefins were larger, our earth would 
probably become an uninhabitable marsh, from 
the too great abundance of rain. 

Think, besides, of the use of the ocean as the 
great highway of the world. As the illustrious 
Fenelon has said, '' These vast oceans, which 
seem at first sight as if they were placed as 
barriers to divide the different continents and 
lands of the earth, are, on the contrary, the 
meeting-place of all nations, who could in no 
other way travel over the globe, without in- 
credible difficulties and dangers. It is by this 
boundless pathway across the deep that the 
Old World holds out her hand to the New, 
and that the New World sends to the Old its 
valuable productions and rich treasures. 
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But, before concluding, I muse say a single 
word about the third, and most wonderful of 
the works of the third day. This was the 
birth of the plants, a family so numerous that 
it is reckoned there are at least 60,000 differ- 
ent kinds. This was not a mere transforma- 
tion; it was a new creation, — a miracle, or 
rather 60,000 miracles in one. A chemist can 
form rocks, and even precious stones, by com- 
bining silicium, lime, carbon, &c. ; but 
could any chemist form a tree, a blade of grass, 
a bit of moss, or the smallest living plant ? 
Look at the flowers, the trees, the seeds, the 
fruits, and all the wonders of vegetable life! 
What a collection of miracles ! but the miracle 
of miracles is, that each has its seed in itself. 
V 'A watch, which is one of the most admira- 
ble works of man, is very inferior in its work- 
manship even to the smallest plant which we 



can scarcely sec without the help of a micro- 
scope ; but what would you think of a watch 
which could produce watches, which in their 
turn could produce other watches, and so on 
from generation to generation, from age to age ? 

Oh, think of the power, the wisdom, the 
beneficence of God ! " And God said. Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth ; 
and it was so. And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind ; and God saw that it was goodx 
And the evening and the morning were the 
third day." Let us adore Him in all His 
works, and let us trust His faithfulness. 

The next lesson will be from the nth to 
the 13 th verse of the first chapter of Genesis. 



Editorial Department. 



EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. 



"X T y' E are apt to be boastful in this country 
Y V of our systems of education, and we 
have among us those who seem to think that 
there is nothing equal to them in the Old 
World. In order that Pennsylvanians may not 
be hurtfuUy blinded by this kind of patriotic 
vanity, some very interesting statistics, taken 
mainly from Dr. Barnard's recent report, will be 
presented relating to education in Bavaria, a 
country not differing so much in extent of ter- 
ritory and population from our own Staie that 
the two cannot be fairly contrasted. 

Bavaria - occupies an area of 29,617 square 
miles, and had in 1864,4,807,440 inhabitants. 
The amount expended by the government for 
education in 1866 was about 4,000,000 florins, 
or something over $6,500,000. The adminis- 
tration of educational affairs is carried on by 
two officers, the Minister of Education and 
the Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 

The educational institutions of Bavaria may 
be classed in four divisions, viz. : Primary 
schools. Secondary schools, Superior schools, 
and Special and Professsional schools. 

I. Primary Schoo/s, Of these there were, 
in 1863, 7,113 schools with 8,937 teachers 
and 946,275 pupils. Besides the primary 
schools, there were 1,550 Sunday and holiday 
schools, open one or two hours on certain 
evenings and on Sundays, completing and ex- 
tending the course pursued in the primary 
schools, with 129,128 pupils. So general is 



the attendance on elementary schools, public 
and private, that all but eight per cent, of the 
recruits who joined the army in 1864 read and 
wrote well. In addition to all these, there 
were 6,853 infant schools, with 6,796 pupils, 
and 143 private schools, with 6,853 pupils. 
Taking the whole kingdom, there is one pri- 
mary school for every 530 inhabitants. 

2. Secondary Schools, Secondary schools in 
Bavaria correspond to our high-schools, acade- 
mies, and seminaries. Of these there were in 
1864,95 Latin schools or preparatory gymna- 
siums, with 8,205 pupils; 28 classical gymna- 
slums, with 3,800 pupils; 6 real, or scientific 
gymnasiums, with 1,200 pupils; 30 public high- 
schooli for girls, with 1,200 pupils, and 143 
boarding-schools for girls, with 6,853 pupils. 

3. Superior Schools, In this class it is in- 
tended to embrace all institutions of a higher 
grade than those named in the preceding class, 
and in giving the list one cannot help thinking 
how very poor Pennsylvania is in similar insti- 
tutions. Bavaria has 10 lyceums, with univer- 
sity studies, attended by 700 scholars ; 3 uni- 
versities, Munich, Wurzburg, and Erlangen, 
each with four faculties, and a total of 2,959 
students, in 1 867 ; i academy ot science, with 
cabinet of natural history, laboratory, and a 
library of 800,000 volumes. 

4. Special and Professional Schools, Atten- 
tion is asked to the following list of this class 
of institutions. Some of them are entirely un- 
known in this country, and others are on a 
scale so large that what we have done seems 
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but a crude beginning in comparison. Bavaria 
has 10 Normal Schools for primary school 
teachers, with 78 teachers ; 3 Seminary couTses, 
one at each University for secondary school 
teachers; 4 superior Agricultural Schools, w^ith 
29 agricultural sections in the Trade schools, 
with 2,144 pupils; i school of Forestry, with 
40 pupils ; I school of Horticulture, with 30 
pupils ; I school of Veterinary Surgery, with 1 8 
teachers and 1 40 pupils ; 2 Commercial Schools, 
vrith ^8 commercial divisions in theTrade schools 
with 2,000 pupils ; 29 Trade Schools ; 3 
Polytechnic Schools ; i Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, with 14 Professors and 231 
pupils; I School of Architecture, with 9 
teachers and 143 pupils ; 261 Schools for 
Drawing, with 9,973 pupils ; 1 Conservato- 
rium of Music, with 15 teachers and 94 
pupils; 10 Schools of Music; 10 Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb, with 23 teachers and 
256 pupils ; I Institute for the Blind, with 16 
teachers and 76 pupils ; i Institute for Idiotic 
children, with 3 teachers and 23 pupils ; 3 
Schools of Midwifery, with 14 teachers and 
132 pupils; 35 Orphan Institutes with 1,400 
children ; and 75 Rescue Homes for neglected 
and vicious children, with 2,250 inmates. 

The central government does all this for 
Bavaria. Will the people of Pennsylvania do 
as much for themselves ? Can a Monarchy 
lift its people up to a higher plane of civiliza- 
tion than a Republic? Our institutions are 
to be tested at this point. Will our public 
men prove wise enough to prepare in time for 
the coming struggle? 

Strasburg, Lancaster County — All Hail ! 
For several reasons we have a warm feeling 
toward this quiet old borough, and amongst the 
rest, that this month sixty-five years ago, we 
happened to enter upon the toils and the pleas- 
ures, the fears and the hopes ofthis life in one of 
its now old weather-boarded houses. Hence, we 
always visit it with pleasure, and never hear or 
read anything relating to it without a lively 
interest. True it is, that not often since the 
•distinguishing occurrences above alluded to, have 
we been excited by any very stirring events or 
startling developments in art, science, or lite- 
rature at our most respected but somewhat 
unprogressive birth-place. But, at last, she 
(we believe all boroughs are of the feminine 
gender) ** has gone and done it ;" and that, too, 
in a manner and in a direction which makes us 
proud to call ourself one of her sons. 

It is announced in the November number 
of this Journal (page 144) that " The fine old 
town of Strasburg, Lancaster county, has re- 
cently completed a noble new school-house. 



capable of accommodating all the youth of the 
place, of every grade." This, however, is not 
what we allude to, however creditable and 
cheering. Here it is : 

'' On a lot connected with that on which the 
school-house is erected, the Board of Directors 
have built a neat, two-story, brick dwelling- 
house FOR THE teacher, the first instance of the 
kind that we are aware of in the State. *^ The 
capitals here are ours, the italics the editor's. 
And we cordially concur in attributing praise 
— the highest praise — to this noble, wise, gen- 
erous, yet truly economical and self-beneficial 
act. With a good dwelling thrown in, and the 
school with its teacher's house on the same 
footing as the church with its parsonage, 
Strasburg will hereafter have her pick of the 
teachers of the county, and will be enabled 
to keep the good ones thus attached to her 
pleasant borders and thus generously treated. 

A little incident in our own life will better 
show, than many words, our own estimate of 
the value of " teachers' houses." 

Once, speaking of the Girard College for 
Orphans, a friend asked what department of the 
educational work we would endow, if we were 
a millionaire and determined to devote our 
wealth to the good of the schools. The 
answer was : '^ It would be given to establish a 
fund and a trust to promote the establishment 
of teachers' houses and lots in every part of the 
State ; satisfied that more permanent benefit 
would thus ensue to the common school sys- 
tem, than from any other use of the money." 

We are still of this opinion and proud that 
our " fine old " native town is practically of 
like mind. b. 



The Methodists as a Body Endorse our 
Public Schools. — The Methodists recently 
held a State Convention in the City of Phila- 
delphia. It continued in session several days, 
and was attended by many leading members of 
the denomination, both Clerical and Lay. 
The following resolutions on the school ques- 
tion were passed, and they may be accepted as 
the mature expression of this numerous and 
powerful body of Christians. All friends of 
popular education, and especially those who 
are bearing the brunt ot the battle, will be 
thankful for these words of encouragement: 

ResoiveJf That the efficiency and life of Republican 
institutions demand a system of general education, the 
benefits of which may be shared by the entire people. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the State to provide 
such a sy.tem, and preserve it from destruction or im- 
pairment by hostile hands. 

Resolved, That the highest interests of the State alone 
must determine the character and extent of the educatioa 
she should provide for her citizens. 
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Retolvedf That no course of education, however ex- 
tensive or thorough, from which the religious element is 
eliminated, can conserve the highest welfare of the State. 

Resol'vedy That the Bible is the only competent edu- 
cator of the mind faculties of men, and that its banish- 
ment from our public schools we will resist by .all just 
and Christian efibrts. 

Raoivedy That the Bible, in its teachings or spirit, is 
not a promoter of sectarianism, but its teachings accepted, 
and its spirit imparted, tend to the unification of peoples, 
however diverse in habits, or race, or nationality 

Resolved f That the partition of public school funds, or 
die levy of a tax to support sectarian schools is contrary 
CO the genius of our government and constitution ; and 
truth and justice alone shall limit our opposition to any 
such policy. 

Retoivedf That our sympathies as a Church are with 
oar public schools, and nothing we can do to make them 
more effective, and to diffuse their blessings more exten- 
sively, shall be neglected. 

These resolutions were ably sustained in 
speeches by Dr. William H. Allen, Rev. Mr. 
Bruno, Rev. I. W. Jackson and Judge M'Cal- 
iDont. 



The Pittsburg teachers, at their Institute, 
held during the week commencing August 29th, 
passed, among others, the following resolu- 
tions : 

Reso/vedf That the State — because it alone is able to 
do it — is in the legitimate discharge of its most sacred 
duty when it establishes and maintains free Schools for 
all, and that in our opinion the safety, happiness and we]- 
^re of the State demand that no discrimination should 
be made in favor of any race, class, creed or sect. 

Reso/vedj That while we regard scholastic acquire- 
ments, culture, and administrative ability as necessary 
qualifications for the teacher, we consider as much more 
necessary, as indispensable, the possession on his part of a 
thoroughly upright character; and that while we dis- 
countenance the grosser violations of morality, such as 
intemperance, profanity, &c., we look also with disfavor 
upon those actions and habits generally regarded as less 
reprehensible by society, believing that the teacher, like 
the minister of the gospel, should be one prominent for 
purity of life, purity of speech, and purity of heirt. 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of the Institute the in- 
terest of its meetings has been greatly enhanced by the 
presence of members of the various School Boards of the 
city, and by the part they have taken in its proceedings. 

Resolvtdy That we look upon Teachers* Institutes as a 
highly important part of our Common School system, 
productive of much good to the teachers, and through 
them, influenc'mg their schools; and that we regard those 
who absent themselves without good cause as devoid of 
the true spirit of teachers, and unworthy of the confi- 
dence reposed in them by Directors and friends. 

ResoI'vedf That in the City Superintendent, Genrge J. 
Luckey, we recognize an earnest and efficient school 
oflicer, devoted to the welfare of the schools, and one 
whose administration has done much to increase public 
interest in the cause of Common School education. 



An Amendment to the Constitution in 
Relation to Education. — The Independent 
Republican^ of Montrose, in a recent article 
favoring the calling of a Convention to amend 
our State Constitution, thinks that a change is 



needed in the present constitutional provision, 
respecting education. Its remarks on the sub- 
ject are as follows : 

** The department of Common Schools has grown intcv 
one of the most powerful arms of the government,, 
reaching down through county and township officers to 
every school teacher in the State, laying direct hold on 
the people. Academies, colleges, ** universities,** 
schools of medicine, of law, and of theology, are multi- 
plied in almost every county in the State. For all this 
vast system of public and private education, there is 
found in the fundamenul law of the State only this 
slender warrant : 

Skc. I. The Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be, provide by law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, in such manner that the poor may 
be taught gratis. 

Sec. 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one 
or more seminaries of learning.^ ** 

Funeral of a Director. — The following 
notice recently appes^rcd in the newspapers of 
Harrisburg : 

"Teachers of the public schools arc respect- 
fully invited to attend the funeral of the late 
David Miller, Director of the First Ward. 
Interment at Duncannon. Arrangements for 
conveyance will be made by the Board, 
Time of trains will be announced in the 
Evening Telegraph, 

By order of the President. 

D. S. Burns, 

Superintendent,^^ 

This notice is copied for the purpose of 
commending the practice of teachers closing ^ 
their schools upon the death ot a director and ^ 
attending his funeral in a body. It is a proper 
mark of respect which directors will take 
pleasure in reciprocating upon the death of a 
teacher. Between directors and teachers the 
kindest feeling ought to exist, and such deli- 
cate attentions will tend to promote it. 



Prof. Shoemaker. — Pennsylvania has a host 
of young men who are winning distinction in 
the educational field. Most of them are making 
themselves s and as we know something of the 
rough path that lies before them, we shall now 
and then, as fit occasion offers, express our 
sympathy and good will by a word of cheer. 
Among the young Pennsylvanians thus making 
their way upward, we place the name of J. 
W, Shoemaker, late of Westmoreland county, 
now of Philadelphia. Prof. Shoemaker is now 
devoting his attention almost exclusively to the 
teaching of elocution. His school in Philadel- 
phia is a success, and his instruction at Insti< 
tutes is everywhere well received. Unlike 
many elocutionists who are invited to Institutes, 
he does not simply entertain, he instructs^ and 
in a manner to profit teachers. 

Prof. Shoemaker recently spent three succes- 
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«ive weeks in attendance at the Institutes of 
Bradford county, and the teachers showed their 
appreciation of his services by passing the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions : 

** Whsrsas, Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, the Elocution- 
isty who has attended the sessions of the Institute during 
the past three weeks, has by his earnestness, ability and 
courteous manner contributed much to interest and bene- 
fit us as teachers ; therefore 

Resolved f That we heartily approve of the course pur- 
joed by the County Superintendent in obtaining his ser- 
vices, and earnestly desire that arrangeVnents be made to 
secure his attendance at the session to be held at Herrick 
next year.** 



Election of Superintendent of Common 
Schools by the People. — A writer in the 
Pittsburgh Commercial advocates the election 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools by 
the people, alleging that that officer holds a 
position which is of equal importance to that 
of the Governor, exercising as he does a power 
over interests as dear to the people as any 
they possess. 

The Lehigh Register and other papers en- 
dorse the proposition of the Commercial, The 
Sunday Republic, of Philadelphia, opposes it. 
Let the question be discussed. 

Woman Winning Her Way. — Fourteen 
ladies are studying at the University of Zurich, 
twelve of whom are in the department of 
medicine, and two in that of philosophy. 
One of these ladies is from Boston, two from 
London, one from Edinburgh, eight from 
Russia, one from Finland, and one from 
Switzerland. 

Michigan University is now open to ladies. 

Two young ladies have recently been ad- 
mitted as students to the California University. 

Alleghany College in this State recentlv re- 
iolved to admit pupils without regard to sex. 

Both sexes attend the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Franklin and Marshall College. 



Our Friends will not fail to perceive that 
we have changed the whole interior of the 
Journal. We have not only, as we think, 
•greatly improved the arrangement Qf its con- 
tents, but we have nearly filled both the num- 
bers we have issued with/r/j/r, original msititr. 
If those who ought to stand by us do so with 
any degree of firmness, there will come in due 
time, soon we hope, a netp cover, better paper, 
and other improvements of an exterior charac- 
ter. fFill teachers, directors and friends of edu- 
cation sustain ut in our efforts? 



The Kansas Educational Journal says: 
*' A plucky girl is Miss Matilda Upton, a grad- 
uate of the State Normal School. After teach- 



ing successfully in Kansas the time required to 
cancel her obligation to the State, she has now 
gone to Nevada, Vernon county. Mo., has 
bought a town lot, tor which she paid $175, 
and is now engaged in building a model school- 
house upon it, at her own expense. She has 
sent to Leavenworth for patent seats and other 
approved school appliances. When the house 
is completed she proposes to show Missouri 
what Kansas school- teaching is. Success to 
this new missionary enterprise.'* 

Clinton County, with only 119 schools, 
has sent us, since the first of October, 54 sub- 
scribers, all teachers, for the Journal, and 
promises still more. If all the counties in the 
State would do as well, or even half as well, 
we could place the Journal at once at the head 
of the educational magazines of this country. 
What counties will make the effort ? If 
Clinton is to receive the first honor, what 
county will take the second ? 

Since writing the above little Delaware, with 
her 109 schools, has come in with 50 subscrib- 
ers, and is now almost ''neck and neck " with 
ClintoH. 

Crawford sends us a first list of twenty 
names, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Lawrence, and 
other counties are sending in generous lists, 
and we hear of very favorable efforts making in 
other quarters. Pottsville sends us twenty-five 
names, and Wilkesbarre has just put nearly all 
its teachers on our list. This increase is en- 
couraging, and for it we return our heartiest 
thanks. We shall try to deserve it. 

The Boards op Directors in the follow- 
ing cities and towns now subscribe for Tub 
Journal: Scranton, Harrisburg, Lancaster^ 
Erie, Meadville, Corry, Danville, Titusville, 
Hollidaysburg, Doylestown, Towanda, New 
Castle, Bloomsburg, Allentown, Bethlehem* 
Pittston, Media, Sunbury, Northumberland^ 
and others not now recalled. We intend to 
make the Journal indispensable to directors as 
well as teachers, and hope to add to the list 
rapidly. 

The Journal for January will contain the 
annual report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools ; and, as courtesy forbids that it 
should be made public before the meeting of 
the Legislature, subscribers cannot receive their 
copies until some ten days later than usual. 

Should any of our subscribers fail to receive 
any number of the Journal due them, we shall 
be glad to re-mail it if they will drop us a line. 
The date upon the slip containing the name 
always shows the number with which the sub- 
scription expires. 
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Life Among the Schools. 

WiLKESBARRE AND ITS ScHOOLS. No local- 
ity in Pennsylvania has made more rapid pro- 
gress in school aflairs within the last two or 
three years than the town of WiJkesbarre. Up 
to the year 1866, all the children of the town 
who attended the public schools were crowded 
into some half a dozen buildings scattered 
about, old, ugly, dilapidated, scarcely fit for 
stables or tobacco sheds. At this time the 
board of directors, actuated by a new spirit, 
erected a large brick school house in a central 
locality, and made a creditable effort to grade 
their schools. The principal selected was 
Rev. Chas. J. Collins, a gentleman of ability, 
energy, and tact. To show the bad condition 
of the schools, it is only necessary to say that 
Mr. Collins could not find at first a single pupil 
above a low grammar school grade. The new 
house was soon filled with pupils, and the board 
was compelled to continue school in several of 
the old buildings. This, happJly, has now 
been avoided by the erection of one of the 
noblest school buildings in the State. The 
cost of the building was over 840,000. It was 
dedicated in the presence of the principal dig- 
nitaries of the town and a large audience of 
citizens last February. Soon after the opening 
of the new school house, Mr. Collins was 
elected Superintendent of Schools under the 
law of 1867, and, in connection with a board 
composed of intelligent, public-spirited gentle- 
men, he has established a complete system of 
graded schools, including a primary depart- 
ment, an intermediate department, a grammar 
department, and a high school department, the 
latter embracing a very full course of academi- 
cal studies. The corps of teachers now con- 
sists of about thirty, several of whom arc 
graduates of State Normal Schools, the board 
being determined not only to build good houses, 
but to secure the best teachers. To enable 
future generations to see what kind ot buildings 
were used as school houses by their ancestors, 
or from a desire to enrich our collections of 
antiquities, the board has had several of the 
old school houses photographed, and framed 
copies of them may now be seen by those who 
are curious in such matters, hanging up in the 
rooms of the School Department at Harris- 
burg. Nothing that has been dug up from the 
ruins of Herculaneum or Pompeii can have 
more interest. 
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Dedication of a Public School Building 
AT Altoona. — A correspondent of the State 
Journal^ in a letter dated Oct. 27th, says : 



To-day a magnificent new public school 
building was dedicated, with interesting and 
imposing ceremonies. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable weather, the civic societies and 
the firemen, with some 1,500 school children, 
accompanied by their teachers, marched in 
procession through the principal streets to 
the new school building, and then to the pub- 
lic hall, which was densely packed with peo- 
ple and children. Several excellent bands of 
music accompanied the procession ; the mem- 
bers of the school board marched at its head, 
and Prof. John Miller, a veteran teecher, now 
the city superintendent, rode in a carriage with 
the speakers, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Rev^ 
B. M. Kerr, and Col. Geo. F. McFarland. 

"Prof. Wickersham, superintendent of com- 
mon schools, being introduced by Prof. Miller, 
in a few eloquent remarks, entertained the large 
audience for an hour. He was followed by 
the other speakers, each holding the attention 
of the audience for half an hour. The build- 
ing, 54 feet by 70, stands on a lot 100 feet by 
133. Each story contains four rooms, 22 feet 
by 32, in the clear, divided by wide halls and 
stairways. Each room, hall and stairway is 
wainscotted, and the rooms are supplied with 
75 square feet of solid slate surface and seated 
with Rankin's improved combination school 
desks. 

'* The building is heated with Reynolds' pat- 
ent heater, and is supplied with both gas and 
water. Its cost exceeds 820,000." 

From the facts stated above it is evident that 
Altoona intends to occupy a high position edu- 
cationally as well as geographically. 

Lincoln University. — The fall session of the Lin- 
coln University, opened on Thursday, the 8th inst.,. 
comprising a larger number of students than has been 
in attendance at any time since the establishment of 
the institution, besides additional applications which are 
being received by telegraph and letter from almost 
every section of the country. This far-famed Insti- 
tute never opened with brighter prospects before it. 
The total numbv'r of students now present is 130, 
which will soon be increased to 150 — the limit oF 
their accommodation. An energetic movement b now 
being pushed forward, to further the enlargement of the 
Institute, v^hich, when accomplished, will partly alleviate 
the demands upon it for the admission of pupils. If 
these efforts are attended with success, new buildings will 
be in course of construction at an early date, large 
enough to accommodate not less than one hundred more 
students. The Professors, five in number, enter upon 
their several courses of instruction in good health and 
spiriis. The Preparatory Normal Department, hereto- 
fore under the care of Mr. W. W. Woodruff, will now 
be in charge of Mr. John Rendall, as Principal. — Oxford 
Prets, 

It may not be known to all our readers that 
Lincoln University is an institution established 
for the education of young colored men. Its. 
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success must be a source of gratification to all 
friends of education. The Normal Depart- 
ment, organized in i867,^and aided by the 
State, is sending out a considerable number of 
teachers to engage in the work of imparting 
light to their benighted race. 

60,000 Children at Play. — On Friday, 
October 8th, the School children of Philadel- 
phia were allowed a holiday for the purpose 
of having a pic-nic or a ** nutting" in the 
Park. There are 80,000 children in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, and it is estimated 
that 60,000 of these attended the pic-nic; and, 
in addition, there were present controllers, di- 
rectors, t,eachers, paients and visitors to the 
number of 40,000 more. 60,000 children at 
play and 40,000 spectators ! Those who wit- 
nessed it say they never saw a more beautiful 
sight. There can be none more beautiful! A 
reporter of one of the daily papers says, " The 
view from either George's Hill or Belmont, as 
the day drew near its close, was one not soon 
to be forgotten. The foliage of the trees vied 
with the variegated colors of the fluttering 
dresses of the girls in richness and beauty. 
Around, and in the valleys below, groups of 
never-tiring children romped, forgetful of all 
save the enjoyment of the hour. The roads 
were thronged with conveyances and thick 
with pedestrians. Everywhere were youth and 
beauty and nature in her most charming gar- 
ments, and afar off through the haze foreshad- 
owing our Indian summer, the great city seem- 
ed asleep." 
■ He addsy *'So far as we could learn, no ac- 
cident occurred to mar the enjoyment of the 
day. If it was a day of delight to the scholars, 
it must have been equally so to the members of 
the Board of Control, who so wisely and so 
well made the hearts of so many little folks 
glad." 

Let the example of Philadelphia be followed 
next season by all our cities and towns. It is 
a worthy one. 



The University of Pennsylvania is about to 
contract for the erection of a grand new build- 
ing upon a square of ground in West Philadel- 
phia. The plan adopted for the new edifice 
embraces a main building 67 feet front, 146^ 
feet deep, including the chapel, and three stories 
high, exclusive of basement and story formed 
by a French roof. Connected with this will 
be corridors on each side, terminating with 
wings 60 by 96 feet, three stories high, the 
whole presenting a front of about three hun- 
dred feet. The chapel, which will be in the 
second story, in the rear of the main building. 



will be capable of seating about five hundred 
persons. The first floor beneath the chapel, 
45 feet square, will be fitted up as a library. 
The entire structure will be of serpentine stone, 
with Ohio stone dressings. 



Normal School Building at Shippens- 
BURG. — The plans of the building have been 
prepared by Samuel Sloan, Esq., architect, of 
Philadelphia. The building, according to the 
plan, is gotten up in modern style, with French 
roof and three graceful towers. Its extent is 
220 feet in length, with a depth in the wings of 
over 100 feet. It is four stories in height, and 
will have accommodations for four hundred 
persons. The trustees are energetic men, and 
will push the work forward as fast as practica- 
ble. All the people should aid them. 



Another Normal School. — We now have 
five Normal Schools in full operation, and four 
others have reached such a state of forward- 
ness that success seems assured. But quite un- 
expectedly a movement has been recently 
started to establish a Normal School in the 
Fourth Normal School District, at Brodheads- 
ville, Monroe county. By a "call" published 
in the papers of that county, we learn that a 
meeting of citizens will he held at the place 
designated for the school, on Saturday, the 26th 
of this month, to consider the project. The 
movement secures the heartiest endorsement of^ 
the press, and exhibits otherwise considerable 
strength. 

The prime mover in the project is Rev. 
Daniel £. Schoedler, late of Bethlehem, a good 
scholar and an earnest and successful teacher. 
A Normal School cannot be established with- 
out a great deal of hard work, but Mr. Schced- 
ler and his coadjutors seem prepared for the 
task. They have our best wishes. 

Mr. H. G. Weimer, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Bedford, makes the following 
pertinent remarks concerning the irregular at- 
tendance of the pupils : 

*' It is well known that many pupils are kept from 
school by their parents, or allowed to remain at home 
when there is no legitimate excuse. It is exceedingly 
rare that there is a legitimate excuse for tardiness ; for 
every ninety-nine cases in a hundred might be avoided | 
by anticipation and the control of circumstances. Irregu- 
lar attendance has a general and deleterious inducnce on 
the school. It delays the classes, and necessitates a con- 
siderable amount of extra labor on the part of the teacher. 
Disregard of punctuality tends to dissolute habits, and 
diminishes a pupirs chance of success in life. Tardy 
pupils generally fall behind their classes and often lose 
the mo8( valuable lessons of the day by failing to hear 
the explanations of the teacher and set an example which 
is damaging in its tendency upon the habits of all prompt 
pupils." 
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The teachers of Lewistown publish each 
month, in a " Roll of Honor," the names of all 
the scholars who have not been absent or 
tardy during the month. The names of 37 
scholars appear on their roll for October who 
have not been absent or tardy. 

SupERiNTENDNET Wert, of Adams, pub- 
lishes in the Star and Sentinel, of Gettysburg, 
a full list of all the school districts in his county 
with their length of term, the teachers at 
present employed, and the salary paid each. 
He adds also the kind of certificate held by 
the teachers respectively. 

Superintendent Rowe, of Clinton, gives 
in all the newspapers of his county a complete 
list of the teachers examined at the late series 
of examinations held by him, together with 
the names of the directors present at the ex- 
aminations in the different districts, and the 
estimated number of citizens in attendance. 



The Closino Exercises of the Fall term of 
the State Normal School at Edinboro', took 
place during the week commencing on the 14th 
of November. They consisted of examina- 
tions, exhibitions of the two Literary Socie- 
ties, and a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music by Miss Holt and her pupils. 

The Winter term will open November 30th. 
There is a good prospect for a full school. 



The Trustees of the new Normal School 
to be located at Lock Haven advertise for pro- 
posals for the erection of the buildings. When 
the people thereabouts undertake to do a thing 
they do it. 



ter sense of right and wrong, and a more ele- 
vated ideal of the duties of life ; and this mast 
be the product of ^ knowledge more extensive 
and a culture more complete than can be ob- 
tained in the elementary schools of the State. 
— Pennsylvania School Report for 1 869. 



jPractical ISuggestions. 



The Want of Higher Education. — Soci- 
ety suffers in all its interests from those who 
are but partially educated. "A little learning" 
is proving itself, among us, to be too often a 
dangerous thing. Badly educated members are 
damaging the character and standing of the 
professions to which they nominally belong ; 
selfish demagogues are deceiving unthinking 
thousands and making fools of them. This 
partial ignorance is so lowering the tone of 
society that acts committed by men in high 
places, which ought to arouse the indig- 
nation of every patriot, are suffered to pass 
unnoticed. Something is wanted to give us, as 
a people, a higher degree of self-respect, a bet- 



** At What Age Should Children Com- 
mence the Study OF Grammar?" — The answer 
will depend, first, upon the kind of grammar 
studied; and second, upon the degree of knowl- 
edge possessed by the child. 

If that kind of Grammar is meant which is 
defined as the ** Science of Language," it is 
about as difficult a branch as Mental Philoso- 
phy, and it can be successfully taught only to 
mature minds in higher institutions of learning. 
If that kind of Grammar is meant which con- 
sists in systematically applying the principles 
constituting the ''Science of Language" in the 
art of speaking and writing, it is still more 
difficult as a branch of instruction than the 
Science itself upon which it is founded, and 
can only be fully mastered by one who has 
mastered that scienee. But if that kind of 
Grammar is meant which is mainly an imita- 
tive art, the art of speaking and writing like 
other people, the child can be taught it the 
moment he begins to talk, or even before that 
time, and he should receive systematic Gram- 
mar lessons or lessons in language of this kind 
from the very beginning of his scholastic course 
of instruction. Our Grammar books may be 
faulty, but it is possible to construct lessons on 
words and sentences, adapted to the ability and 
suited to the taste of children about as soon as 
they can read. We are prepared for any 
change that will improve our methods o^ teach- 
ing Grammar, and they need badly to be im- 
proved, but for none that will drop this im- 
portant branch of instruction from our com- 
mon school curriculum. 



Theory and Practice of Teaching at a 
I County Institute. — Superintendent Walker, 
of Northampton county, makes the following 
announcement : 

" At our next County Institute, a number of quesdons 
will be asked each day, which can be answered by any 
teacher who has carsfullt studied Prof. Wickershaoi*s 
*< School Economy** and '< Methods of Instruction.** 
Each teacher, whether holding the State Normal School 
diploma, permanent, professional or provisional certificate, 
will be called upon. These exercises will be conducted 
in the same manner as a public examination of teachers. 
Each teacher will individually be asked a number of 
questions during the week, and let us hope tha^they will 
be readily and creditably answered. We will give our 
readers, next week, a number of useful hints on the best 
method of preparing for this exercise. We shall do all 
in our power to aid the teacher in'thb matter ; then at 
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the Institute there must be no shirking. We propose to 
ascertain how many of our teachers, if any there are, who 
know little or nothing of the profession they assume to 
have chosen. A knowledge of the sciemcb op mind, or 
mental philosophy, will be found indispensable here." 



The Ohio Ed, Monthly says that " the next 
ten years will largely determine the scope and 
character of American education for a century. 
The past decade has initiated important changes, 
and all is agitation and trial. Extreme views 
are clashing, and radicalism and conservatism 
are in conflict at twtTy point. Old methods 
are fearlessly and sweepingly condemned, and 
new systems are zealously and unqualHedly 
commended. Hobbyists are continually 'fly- 
ing the track,' and recklessly rushing into untried 
ways. Meanwhile the schools are testing the 
new methods, and experience is rendering a 
verdict. It is plain that such times as these 
call the educational journalists to a higher 
service than the partisan advocacy of extreme 
and narrow views, or the zealous defense of 
* things as they were.' The future of Ameri- 
can education demands that the schools not 
only prove all things, but that they bold fast 
what is good; and, to this end, what is valuable 
in old methods should be wisely discerned and 
commended, and the defects and abuses of the 
new as well as the old exposed. True reform 
in education is as much retarded by an indis- 
criminate praise of novelties as by a blind 
adhesion to old paths. The great mission of 
an educational journal is to expose error and 
advocate truth, whether found in old or new 
systems." 

Half Educated. — The last thing which 
men and women think of learning is how to 
meet the various diseases to which they are lia- 
ble every hour. Men and women are started 
out into life without the slightest knowledge of 
what to do when they are sick. They are 
taught how to talk and write, to make money, 
but never how to preserve their lives so that 
they may have a chance to talk, write and 
make money. It ought to be a part of every 
boy's and girl's accomplishments, taught in 
every school, to know how to cure colds, 
coughs, fevers, how to heal wounds, how to 
neutralize poisons — in a word, how to keep 
themselves alive ; for of what use are accom. 
plishments if one does not enjoy them ? And 
yet such is the folly of the world that men and 
women, all of us in fact, find ourselves as help- 
less one as ba1)ies when sickness comes upon us 
or any dear to us. One of the great results of 
the coming age will be to meet this difficulty ; 
and the day will yet come when any persons, 
and especially any of the mothers of the race, 



who are not prepared to doctor themselves 
and those of their own house in any ordinary 
sickness, will be looked upon as but half 
educated. May that time come quickly. 

Lebigb Register. 

A GOOD lesson to teachers is conveyed by 
the following simple anecdote: **How is it, 
my dear," inquired a schoolmistress of a little 
girl, " How is it that you do not understand 
this simple thing ?" " I do not know, indeed,** 
she answered, with a perplexed look, " but I 
sometimes think I've so many things to learn 
that I have no time to understand." 



Personal, 



R. AuDLEr Brown, D. D., has resigned the 
Presidency of Westminster College, in this 
State, on account of ill health. The Trustees 
of the Institution generously and very properly 
continue his salary for a year. 

Trustees. — Dr. Joseph Coblentz, of Read- 
ing, and General James L. Reynolds and 
Mr. Charles F. Heinitsh, of Lancaster, have 
been elected Trustees of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 

Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, editor of the 
Ohio Educational Mmtb/y, Hon. B. G. North- 
rop. Secretary of the Board of Education in 
Connecticut, Prof. S. R. Thompson, Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of West Vir- 
ginia, and Prof Monroe, of Boston, have beea 
attending Institutes in Pennsylvania. 

Samuel P. Sadtler, a son of Rev. D. Sadt- 
ler, formerly of Easton, now of Lutherville, 
Md., has lately been elected Professor of Physi- 
cal Science in Pennsylvania. College, at Gettys- 
burg. Mr. Sadtler first graduated at Pennsyl- 
vania College, then at Harvard University, 
taking the highest honors in the Scientific de- 
partment, and is now completing his studies in 
Germany. 

Thomas R. Baker, Professor of Natural 
Science at the Millersville State Normal School, 
has just returned from Europe. While abroad 
he spent a year at the University of Gottingen, 
graduating as Doctor of Philosophy. Prof. 
Baker graduated at the State Normal School at 
Millersville in the class of i860. Shortly af- 
terwards he was elected Professor in the Agri- 
cultural College, but resigned this position to 
accept the Professorship he now holds at his 
Alma Mater. Being allowed a vacation of a 
year, he employed the time by going to Europe 
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and graduating, as above stated. Prof. Baker 
brought with him a considerable quantity ot 
apparatus for the Normal School 

Silas Wright, late county superintendent 
of the county of Perry, is now a professor in 
the State Normal School at Bloomsburg. 

S. P. Van Pelt, formerly of Bucks county, 
has lately been elected principal of one of the 
ward schools in Allegheny City. 

Professor S. P. Langley, of the Western 
University and Allegheny Observatory,- has 
been appointed by the Government to repre- 
sent American sciences in the international 
party of astronomers about to take observations 
of the approaching eclipse. 

Wm. M. Breslin, Esq., editor of the Leb- 
anon Advertiser^ recently delivered a lecture 
before the Cameron County Teachers' Insti- 
tute, on "Three Years before the Mast." 
The lecture is highly spoken of by all who 
heard it. 



/* 



ISCELLANY. 



the incunahles which belonged to the library of 
the Commandery of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Among its MSS. were the MS. of Herradc of 
Landspang, Abbess of St. Odile, entitled Hor- 
tus Deliciarum, dated the 12th century, and 
whose miniatures furnished the most valuable 
information to the hiSloryof art and costumes ; 
a collection of prayers of the eighth and ninth 
century, on vellum, in gold and silver charac- 
ters ; a Missal with the arms of Louis XIL; 
> the collection of the constitutions of Strasbourg, 
and the mediseval poem of the Siege of Troy 
in 60,000 lines, by Conrad of Wurzbcrg. All 
these treasures are. now but ashes. 



Dickens in Westminster Abbey. — Charles 
Dickens lies, without one of his injunctions 
respecting his funeral having been violated, 
surrounded by poets and men of genius. Shake- 
speare's marble effigy looks upon his grave ; 
at his feet are Dr. Johnson and David Garrick ; 
his head is by Addison and Handel, while 
Oliver Goldsmith, Rowe, Southey, Campbell, 
Thomson, Sheridan, Macaulay and Thackeray, 
or their memorials, encircle him ; and "Poets' 
corner," the most familiar spot in the whole 
Abbey, has thus received an illustrious addition 
to its peculiar glory. Separated from Dickens' 
grave by the statues of Shakespeare, Southey, 
and Thomson, and close by the door to 
"Poets' corner," are the memorials of Ben 
Jonson, Dr. Samuel Butler, Milton, Spenser 
and Gray ; while Chaucer, Dryden, Cowley, 
Mason, Shadwell and Prior, are hard by, and 
tell the by-stander, with their wealth of great 
names, how 

"These poets near our princes sleep 
And in one grave their mansion keep.** 

Strasbourg Library, which has been de- 
stroyed by fire, is said to have been the most 
valuable library in France, next to the Impe- 
rial Library in Paris. It contained 1 50,000 
volumes, a great many documents of inestima- 
ble value relating to the Reformation, and all 



A Geographer's View of 1869. — Judge 
Dalv, the President of the American Geo- 
graphical Statistical Society, in his last address 
to the society, enumerates the following events 
as making 1869 a memorable year: i. The 
connecting of the North Atlantic and the Paci- 
fic. Ocean by rail. 2. The completion of the 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 3. The ex- 
ploration and discoveries in South-eastern and 
Equatorial Africa. 4. The additional evidence 
now brought to light of a climate in the ice- 
bound regions of the Arctic, at a past and re- 
mote period of time, resembling that of the 
countries lying near the equator. 5. The mar- 
vellous results of the deep sea dredging of Pro- 
fessors Thompson and Carpenter, revealing 
the existence of animal life at enormous depths 
of the ocean, where we should have supposed 
the existence of life to have been impossible. 
6. The very general disturbances throughout 
the year of the earth's surface by earthquake, 
distinguishable not so much for its effects in 
particular localities as for the distribution of 
the phenomena over the globe, and its appear- 
ance in parts of the world where such distur- 
bances have never been previously witnessed 
within the memory of man. 7. The attrac- 
tive power of mountains discovered in the pen- 
dulum experiments made during the past year 
at the observing stations upon the Himalayas 
in India. 8. The discovery through the spec- 
troscope of a method of determining the pro- 
per motion of (he stars, and the fact that 
the physical and chemical construction of the 
whole stellar universe is idetitical. 9. The 
invention and successful practical use of a self- 
registering compass, by which every motion of 
a vessel can be recorded and preserved from 
the beginning to the end of her voyage. 10. 
The discovery of trees of enormous height and 
magnitude in Australia, one of which was 
found to be sixty-nine feet in circumference. 
II. The discovery of great deposits of coal 
throughout the whole of New Zealand, and 
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the finding of coal upon the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, verifying in this last particular a 
prediction of Humboldt's, both of which dis- 
coveries arc of the highest importance to com- 
merce. 12. The anthropological researches 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, revealing the 
structure and mode of life and customs of the 
earliest inhabitants of the earth. 13. The 
passage and escape of the American ship Con- 
gress, last August, through a cyclone of extra- 
ordinary intensity and power, in the Atlantic, 
under circumstances which afford a great deal 
of valuable information in regard to the move- 
ment of the winds in this terrible phenome- 
non of the ocean. 



The Far North. — The peculiarities of the 
day and night in Sweden strike the traveler 
very forcibly, after being accustomed to the 
temperate zone.* In June the sun goes down 
in Stockholm alittle before ten o'clock. There 



is a great illumination all night, as the sun 
passes around the earth toward the North Pole, 
and the refraction of its rays is such that you 
can see to read at night without artificial light. 
There is a mountain at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, where on the 21st of June, the sun 
does not appear to go down at all. The 
steamboat goes up from Stockholm for the pur- 
pose of conveying those who are curious to 
witness the phenomenon. It occurs only on 
one night. The sun reaches the horizon ; you 
can see the whole face of it, and in five min- 
utes more it begins to rise. At the North 
Cape, latitude 72°, the sun does not go down 
for several weeks. In June it would be about 
25^ above the horizon at midnight. In the 
winter the sun disappears, and is not seen for 
weeks ; then it comes and remains for ten or 
fifteen minutes, after which it ascends, and 
finally does not set at all, but makes almost a 
circle round the heavens. 



Official Department. 



Department or Common Schools, ) 
Harkisbukg, December, 1870. / 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No. I 



NAMES. 



I 



RESIDENCE. 



678 
679 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 

686 
687 



H. F. Leister*...... 

£. H. Rosenberger, 

Sallie £. Bass , 

Rachel P. Duhee.. 
Anna £. Barnett. . , 
Lemmie L. Stuart. . 
Hattie S. McCain.., 
Joseph Jennings,... 
James Whitham. . . 
A. J. McCaffcrty.. 



Shoemakertown, Mont. Co 
Jenkintown, " " 

Pinevillc, Backs «* 

Warringtonville, Bucks " 
New Ccntreville, Mont. " 
Norristown, " " 

Allegheny City, Allcg'y " 
Bentleysville, Washington " 
Murdochsville^ Beaver " 
Butler, Butler 
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DIRECTORS' VISITATIONS. 



The school law provides that Directors 
" shall exercise general supervision over the 
schools of their respective districts, and shall 
by one or more of their number, visit every 
school in the district at least once in each 
month, and shall cause the result of such visit 
to be entered on the minutes of the Board." 

This is a very plain and very positive pro- 
vision. It may take time and be troublesome, 
but persons who accept the position of School 
Director cannot honorably to themselves, or 
in justice to the people of their respective dis- 
tricts, shirk the duty of visiting the schools 
under their charge. The results of these visi- 



tations, too, must be entered on the minutes of 
the Board. 

Directors may visit schools "by one or more 
of their number," that is, they may appoint 
one member to visit all the schools and report 
to the Board ; they may divide into committees 
of two or three each and visit the schools in 
that way ; they may divide the schools among 
the members and each visit one or more of 
them; or the whole Board may visit all the 
sphools. The selection of a mode of visiting 
the schools is at the option of the Board, but 
the duty of visitation itself is imperative. Di- 
rectors will observe that the language used in 
the law is *^shaiiw\%\t every school." 

The present is considered a fit season to call 
the attention of Directors to this duty. Schools 
are now open all over the State. By visiting 
them now. Directors can note their condition 
and thus be prepared to give the proper credit 
for improvement from month to month. 



DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 



The following item was taken from a monthly 
report of the Superintendent of Schuykill 
county, and published in the October number 
of the Journal : " Mahanoy township has 
adopted and is now trying the District Super- 
intendeney. A thorough and practical teacher 
has been elected to fill this new position at a 
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salary of $75 per month. His duty is to visit 
all the schools^ 26 in number, twice a month, 
and report their condition monthly to the 
board, to lead the District Institute, and per- 
form such other duties as the board may direct. 
He is required, when visiting schools, to sys- 
tematize the work of the teachers, examine all 
classes to ascertain the thoroughness of the 
iHstruction imparted and the work done in the 
school between visits. He is also required to 
make a monthly abstract of his report to the 
County Superintendent.** 

Well done, Mahanoy! Our schools must 
be visited and inspected. Every business man 
knows that no kind of work is well done with- 
out close supervision. Such supervision is now 
had on every farm and in every store, and shop, 
and mill and factory. You find it along rail- 
roads, on board of ships, in armies, in short, 
wherever system, power, efficiency are de- 
manded. Schools are no exception ; and, if 
Mahanoy has chosen the right man for Super- 
intendent, the board will never have reason to 
regret the step in advance thus taken. 

The members of most Boards of Directors 
are too much engaged to spend a great deal of 
time in visiting schools, and, when the fact is 
otherwise, they do not genially feel that they 
possess the necessary knowledge to make visits 
of a professional character. County Superin- 
tendents can see the schools of their respective 
counties but once or twice in a term. The 
result is that our schools are not visited as they 
ought to be, and our whole system is, in con- 
seqience^ loose and out of joint. As inspection 
in an army extends to every man and every 
musket, so inspection in a system of schools 
should reach down to every teacher and every 
pupil, and every lesson; and be constant, 
close and critical. Mahonoy district has re- 
solved to secure to her schools the benefit of 
such professional supervision, the experiment 
will be successful, and we look for the grand 
example to be followed soon by hundreds of 
other districts. 



SCHOOL LIFE IN BEDFORD. 



The Bedford Gazette has our full official 
sanction for talking in the following manner : 

On Saturday, Oct. 29, the Board of Directors of Bed- 
ford township appointed their corps of teachers for the 
coming school term. The applications here were more 
numerous than in any other part of the county, thus giv- 
ing the directors a fair opportunity to make good selections. 
We infer from the list chosen, that, '* grade of qualifica- 
tion and successful experience in teaching," on the part 
of the applicants, guided the directors in their choice. 
This is as it should be. Wherever two persons are appli- 
cants for the same school, the one better qualified in every 



respect should be taken. There are yet too many places 
in the country where petty preferences, local prejudice, the 
accommodation of the individual wants of the applicants, 
and not the appreciation of his merits, sway the judgment 
of the directors in their choice of teachers. There are too 
many neighbors* boys accommodated with schools, solely 
because it gives them an opportunity to do two things 
during the winter, namely, to neglect their schools and 
their father*s stock at the same time. We lay it down 
as a rule, to which there may be exceptions^ that no young 
man should be employed to teach the home school, though 
the choice should accommodate him. The reasons for the 
are so numerous, and so generally understood, that we 
need not go into detail. It takes more than ordinary 
talent, more than common mettle, to step out of the r anla 
and take control of the same. 

We are pleased to note, in this connection, that the 
directors of Bedford township are determined to make 
their schools a perfect success this winter ; that they mean 
to hold each teacher responsible for the condition of hii 
house, furniture, school grounds, and every thing con- 
nected therewith. The schools will be visited monthly 
and reports of the same given to the board at the next 
regular meeting. A District Institute has been granted 
the teachers, with which it is hoped the teachers of 
Snake Spring and Bedford borough will unite. Arrange 
ments will be made to have at least one of the directon 
present at each meeting to mark the attendance and note 
the interest of the teachers. We look for good result! 
firom these meetings, and wish success to all the teachers 
connected therewith. 



ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 



William H. Shelley has been elected and 
commissioned Borough Superintendent of York, 
at a salary of $1,800 per annum. 

Jeremiah £. Hawker has been elected and 
commissioned for the same position in Hyde 
Park, Luzerne county, at a salary of 8300 per 
annum. This is, no doubt, in addition to 
what he receives as Principal of the public 
schools. 



CIRCULAR TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 



The following circular was issued October 
4th. The information desired is intended for 
the annual report of the Department. It will 
prove very valuable, even if it only approxi- 
mate accuracy. Returns are still wanting from 
a number of counties. 
To County Superintendents of Schools : 

Gentlemen : — Each of you is 'respectfully 
requested to answer in the blank spaces left for 
the purpose, as promptly as your other busi- 
ness will permit, the following inquiries, and 
transmit the answers to this Department: 

What cities, towns or villages in your county 
have established Graded Schools, and how 
many teachers are employed in each ? 

How many Graded Schools (if any), have 
been established in rural districts ? 
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What towns or villages still need Graded 
Schools ? 

How many separate schools (if any), have 
been established in your county for colored 
children, and about how many children attend 
them? 

What is your estimate of the number of col- 
ored children in your county, who attend no 
school ? 

What is your estimate of the' number of 
white children in your county (if any), who 
attend no school ? 

Very respectfully, vour obedient servant, 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Superintendent of Common Schools, 

Note. — The answers are expected to include 
cities and boroughs in which there are Super- 
intendents, from whom the information may 
be obtained. 



CALLS FOR INSTITUTES. 




Indiana, 


Indiana, 


Dec. 


1 2th. 


Juniata, 


Mifflintown, 


ti 


13th. 


Erie, 


Corry, 


€t 


19th. 


Clin ion. 


Lock Haven, 


it 


(( 


Lehigh, 


Allentown, 


€t 


tt 


Cambria, 


Johnstown, 


t€ 


it 


Northumberl'd 


, Shamokin, 


€t 


tt 


Somerset, 


Somerset, 


«t 


26th. 


Jefferson, 
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Adams. — There are 190 valid certificates in 
the county, viz : 3 normal school diplomas, 6 
permanent certificates, 24 professional, 5 re- 
newed for one year and 152 provisional. Of 
the teachers employed, 43 have been attending 
the county normal school during the past ses- 



sion. The average salary throughout the 
county is $30.18. The highest salary paid is 
$7 8, and lowest $20. The average length of 
term is a little over five months. 

Armstrong. — Eighteen neW school houses 
have been built or will be finished in time for 
the winter term. Most of them are first-class^ 
houses. Four new graded schools have been 
established. In dvc townships salaries have- 
been advanced to J40 per month, in a few 
others to $36, and in all the rest but six, to 
$35 per month. The standard of last year 
has been retained in grading certificates. There- 
has been a marked improvement in qualifica- 
tions of teachers, considerably more than half 
of them have attended academies and normal* 
schools during the summer. A sufficient num> 
ber of teachers will be obtained without 
drawing on the rejected list, as was done last 
year. 

Bedford. — More attention will be paid to 
Music in the schools the coming term thai» 
heretofore. A ** selection of songs," with 
sheet music, will find a place in all the leading 
schools of the county. All the teachers of the 
County will make monthly reports to the- 
county Superintendent of attendance, progress, 
interest in school afliirs, etc., in their respective 
districts. This will give the Superintendent 
an opportunity to know where his labors are 
most needed in the early part of the schoo) 
term. 

Berks. — The county institute which wa» 
held the last week in October, was very suc- 
cessful. The attendance has been gradually 
improving from year to year, and this year a 
greater number of teachers were present than 
ever before, over four-fifths of the teachers of 
the county being in attendance. Teachers are 
growing in zeal and the schools are gradqally 
getting better* 

Blair. — An elegant frame school-house, 
built on improved plans of modern arcnitec- 
ture and furnished with patent desks, has been 
erected for the colored school in Hollidays- 
burg. Most of the schools are now in session 
and many of them are known to be in good 
hands. 

Bucks. — At the late election a number of the 
warm friends of the common-school system 
were elected School Directors. The people 
seem to realize the necessity of more care ii> 
the choice of their school officers. 

Camero;^. — The school in Portage township, 
under the charge of Miss Hannah Simpson was 
more happy, interesting and prosperous look- 
ing than any other visited. The school room 
was by far the most attractive and home-like 
in appearance, that we have seen. House 
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plants and flowers of various descriptions were 
on the desks and in the windows; the walls 
were embellished with appropriate and beauti- 
ful pictures and mottoes arranged in admira- 
ble taste. 

Centre. — A greatly increased interest is 
shown in the examination of teachers. This 
is seen in full houses^ attentive audiences and 
in full boards of directors present during the 
whole day. In many instances persons come 
eight or ten miles to attend the examinations. 
The examinations were attended by 115 direc- 
tors and 1,064 citizens. A large proportion 
of the teachers attended school during the 
summer vacation — 90 attended the session of 
the County Normal Institute. The teachers 
of the county, with but two or three excep- 
tions, take and read one or more educational 
papers. An unusually large number of new 
school buildings has been erected this year. 

Clearfield. — There are not enough home 
teachers to supply the schools even though the 
average grade of certificates is a little lower 
than last year. The late county institute 
awakened an interest never before felt among 
the thinking class of Clearfield Borough. The 
School Journal, under the new firm, meets 
with very general favor. 

Clinton. — Fifty-four teachers of the county 
have subscribed for the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, besides taking some other educa- 
tional journals. 

Columbia. — Bloomsburg now has a public 
school. building finished and occupied, which 
ranks among the best in the State. The main 
building which is two stories single is 50 feet 
by 60 feet in the clear with wings projecting 
eight feet on each side, 1 2 feet deep, and a 
projection eight feet front by 24 feet. There 
are four school rooms, two on each floor. 25 
/eet by 50 feet, each having a recitation room, 
10 feet by 20 feet; and also a room for direc- 
tor's meetings, library, &c., on the second 
floor in front 14 feet by 24 feet. Each school 
room is supplied with fifty double desks and 
seats of the best kind. The entire expenditure 
for building, furifiture, heating apparatus and 
outside work is fifteen thousand dollars. 

Cumberland. — All the schools in the county 
are in operation. The grade of teachers is a 
little higher than that of last year. Three 
new schools have been formed and still others 
are needed. A plan has been accepted by the 
trustees of the Cumberland Valley ^ Normal 
School, for the projected building, and ground 
has already been broken preparatory to its 
erection. One of the youngest teachers of the 
county has been appointed a cadet to the Naval 
School at Annapolis. When before the Board 



of Examiners, he took the lead of the class 
and still retains it. 

Jefferson. — ^Salaries are advanced in many 
districts from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Punxatawney boro' takes the lead in placing 
the graded schools under the charge of a prin- 
cipal. The prospect is very fair for good 
schools during the ensuing term. From the 
general interest manifested by directors and 
citizens in the erection of many good new 
school houses, and in securing a better class 
of teachers by paying better salaries, there is 
reason to hope for much good done in the 
schools during the present term. 

Lancaster. — New Milltown district has 
now a new school-house. The directors of 
the district deserve the thanks of the citizens 
for this manifestation of interest in the welfare 
of their children. The grounds are well 
chosen and large. The building is good in 
plan and substantial in construction. 

Lycoming. — The examinations have closed, 
and the number of teachers certificated will 
not be sufficient to fill the schools of the county 
by about twenty-five. Heretofore, the exami- 
nations in the *' Theory of Teaching " con- 
sisted mainly of questions relating to organiza- 
tion, classification, discipline and the different 
methods of presenting and teaching the various 
branches. This year the examinations in this 
particular were so arranged and conducted as to 
test the teacher's knowledge in Mental Science, 
and to show the great importance of the teach- 
er's being familiar with the faculties of the 
mind, the order and age at which they appear 
and mature ; and thus being able to judge 
wisely what studies to recommend at the various 
ages and stages of advancement to facilitate 
their development and preserve their proper 
symmetry. 

Montour. — The directors of Danville dis- 
trict have contracted for the building of a 
brick house to contain four rooms of sufficient 
size to seat seventy-five pupils each, and when 
finished it will be the best and most convenient 
school house in the countv. The directors of 
Mahoning district have erected a good two- 
story brick school building in the thriving 
town of Mechanicsville. 

Northampton. — On account of low wages, 
teachers are scarce in a few districts. Fifteen 
new houses are being built, all of which will 
be supplied with patent furniture. An excel- 
lent select school has been opened at Shiners- 
ville, under the principalship of Miss Mary 
Johnston. 

Northumberland. — The directors of Wash- 
ington are erecting two new brick school- 
houses; when these are completed, all the 
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school houses in the district will be brick and 
all built within two years. Cameron and 
Jackson are each building two frame school 
houses. The one in Jackson is to be a two- 
story building. These are new districts and 
the directors deserve much credit fot the in- 
terest manifested in their schools and school 
houses. 

Perry. — Some of the best teachers have 
gone to other counties for higher wages and 
longer terms. Carroll, Wheatfield, Oliver and 
Bloomfieldy are each erecting a new school 
house. The one in Bloomfield will be the 
best in the county. 

Schuylkill. — Union and North Union 
townships have unitedly elected an old and 
successful teacher as district superintendent. 
He is required to visit all the schools in both 
districts twice a month, to spend not less than 
half a day in each ; to examine the classes 
thoroughly, and report the condition of each 
school at the monthly meetings of each board, 
and perform such other duties as the board 
may direct. The Mahoning township supcr- 
intcndcncy is working well. 

Snyder. — Teachers for the 103 schools in 
the county are engaged. All, with few excep- 
tions, have experience in teaching. About 
fifteen teachers of the county will teach in 
some of the adjoining counties. The average 



grade of certificates issued this season is fiky 
per cent, better than last year. A large pro- 
portion of the teachers were attending school 
during the summer. Frceburg academy fur- 
nished fifty-seven applicants at the examination 
of teachers, Oct. 8th. 

Somerset. — The examinations at some points 
were well attended and an increased interest 
manifested. It is to be regretted that more do 
not attend these yearly inspections. But the 
fault may be in the method of conducting 
them. Were the written method abandoned 
and the oral adopted, the public generally 
would be interested. The plan was adopted 
where classes were small, and, as soon as the 
fact became known, numbers of villagers gave 
their presence — apparently much pleased to 
listen to the recitations, and observe for them- 
selves how much their teachers knew. Of 
the seventy-three students of the Normal class, 
forty-four are now engaged in teaching in the 
county. . 

Warren. — The directors of rittsficld have 
finished repairing and re-seating tlieir village 
school-house. It is a two-storied house and 
is now a model in neatness and convenience. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Prof. J. P. Hudson, whose 
teaching'experience extends through a period 
of forty years, has been elected Principal of 
the High School. 



Book Notices, 



CoRNELL*s Physical Geography : jiecompanied toith 
nineteen pages of maps, a great variety of map-questions, 
and One Hundred and Thirty Diagrams and Pictorial 
Illustrations, and embracing a detailed description of the 
physical features of the United States, By S. S. Cornell, 
Corresponding Member of the j^merican Geographical and 
Statistical Society, ^arto. Pp. 104. Neto Tork: 
D. Appleton fif Co. 1870. 

This physical geography contains nineteen very fine 
maps and many appropriate illustrations, as attractive as 
they are useful in suggesting ideas to the pupil. The book 
is well arranged and the different divisions of the subject 
are treated in a manner both clear and concise. To 
teachers who already use Corneirs Series, this will need 
no recommendation, and it would be well for others de- 
siring a good work on phjsical geography to examine this 
before deciding as to what book shall be purchased, m. 

Outlines or History} 'with Original Tables, Chrono- 
logical, Genealogical and Liter ar'^. By Robert H. Lab- 
bertoft. Second Edition. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Rem sen Gf Haffe (finger. 1871. 

A work out of the beaten track. History is here 
treated as the story of the race, — one story, whose many 
chapters are not of necessity disconnected, each dealing 
with its own isolated facts The chronological table of 
only 420 dates aims to exhibit the representative men of 



all ages at that period in their lives when their influence, 
for good or evil, was at its height. For this table the rest 
of the book has been prepared. The pupil is to memorise 
each day a certain number of dates, and look for all the 
information regarding them to be found in the di<:tionary 
and appendix contained in the work, — thus leading him 
gradually to form the habit of inquiring for himself. The 
reader is referred for other endorsement of the excellence 
of the work to the article on teaching history elsewhere 
in this number. M. 

A Smaller History or English and American Lite- 
rature, for the use of Scbools. Edited by Wm. Smith, 
LL. D., and Henry S. Tuckerman. One vol., i6mo. 
360 pages. Price, $1.25 New Tork: Shelden & 
Co. 1870. 

This work is condensed for general use in schools from 
Shaw's manual of English literature. It has a companion 
volume, to which many references are made, "Shaw's 
Choice Specimens of English and American Literature." 
The study of English literature has already found a place 
in the courses of many of our High Schools, and it cannot 
much longer be kept out of any of them. When intro- 
duced, text-books will be needed; and we advise all in- 
terested before making a choice to examine this "smaller 
history," for we think they will find it well adapted to 
their purpose. w. 
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Elsmxmts or Astronomy, ae<ompanied toith Numerous 
JUustratiotiSf a colored repretentation of the Solar, Stellar 
and Nebular Spectra, and Celestial Charts of the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres, By y. Norman Lockyer, 
F, R. A. 5., Editor of^* Nature,^ etc. American edi- 
tion. 12 mo. Pp. ii^.New Tork: D. Appleton(^ Co. 
An evidence of increased interest in this, the grandest 
in the circle of the sciences, is found in the number and 
excellence of the text- books on Astronomy now issuing 
almost monthly from the press. Lockyer*s is the last 
upon the list and among the best, soon to be followed, 
we trust, by still others, until the more prominent facts 
•f this science shall be as frequently and familiarly discus- 
sed in the school room as systems of penmanship or 
methods of parsing. As ^n illustration of the crying 
need of such text-books. How many in our schools know 
the planet from the star? can even point unerringly to 
the north sur ? can distinguish Orion rising in the east 
from the Cross going down in the northwest ? or the Dog 
Star now rising from Arcturus setting ? Here is *' object 
teaching** on the grandest scale. Here, as nowhere else, 
do we find sublimity which awes while it fascinates, and 
exalts while it humbles. The teacher who knows no- 
thing of these things owes it to himself and his pupils 
that he get this book or another, and secure for himself 
and them an occasional intelligent glance upward and 
•utward. The w<$rk begins with the stars, treats of the 
sun and the planets, and then of the solar spectrum, 
giving a carefully colored chart of the spectra of different 
heavenly bodies. m. 

Thompson Gf Bowler's Eclectic System or Penman- 
ship, Embracing a Series of fVriting Books and H^riting 
Charts. Cincinnati: fVilson, Hinkle & Co. 1870. 
The specimen copy books received, eight numbers of 
which have been issued, present an easy, business-like style 
of pfnmanship. Sentences are given the pupil in the 
early numbers, while those more advanced are duplicated, 
having the same copy, but in smaller hand, for girls, so 
that class instruction may be given to boys and girls at 
the same time. The writing cards present but one letter 
«pon each, the capital on one side and the corresponding 
small letter on the other, each of larger size than upon 
the charts belonging to othsr systems. m. 

The Normal Grammar : Analytic and Synthetic. Illus- 
trated by Diagrams. By Stepben JV. Clark, A. M., 
author of a Complete Series of Grammars, izmo. Pp. 
334. Price, Si. 00. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 
The system of diagrams given in the author's former 
works, the first of which was issued twenty- five years 
ago, has been reuined in this in all its more valuable and 
generally approved Matures. New matter has been added, 
and the work rendered a first-class text-book even with- 
out the diagrams. With them, of course, it is all the 
better. m- 

Alphabet op Orthoepy, and its application to monosylla- 
bles. By Judson Jones. 96 pages i%mo. Published 
by Press Printing Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 1870. 
This is an attempt to introduce into the school work 
of the pupil the orthoepical signs or marks for pronuncia- 
tion of the dictionary. As such, we neither see the use 
of it, nor can we wish it success. It has long been one 
of our most settled educational convictions that the very 
difliculty of English orthography, and of our pronuncia- 
tion as thereon dependent, is one of the most efficient and 
therefore desirable elements in school work, forcing, as 
it does, just such an exercise for the child's memory and 
discriminative powers as healthfully to exercise without 
overtasking his capacity in those earlier years when the 
judgment is not developed and the mind is yet mainly 



dependent on memory and observation, and to no great 
extent capable of original thought and abstract conclu- 
sions. We cannot therefore, and for other reasons, agree 
to endorse any system having for its object the removal 
of this strengthening difficulty from school work. b. 

A Treatisi^on Physiology and Hygiene, for Educa- 
tional Institutions and General Readers. Fully Illus- 
trated. By Joseph C. Hutchinson, M. D., President tf 
of the New York Pathological Society, etc. 11m: 
Pp.270. New York: Clark & May nard. 1870. 
This is the most attractive text-book on the subject 
that has yet come under our notice. The t>'pe is large, 
there does not seem to be too much matter, and the illus- 
trations, excellent in themselves and printed on heavy 
paper, serve admirably in conveying definite impressions 
upon each division of the subject treated. Read Jean 
Mack's '< Mouthful of Bread" and « Servants of the 
Stomach** along with the study of this work, and we do 
not see that the matter of Physiology can be better pre- 
sented either for pupil or teacher. m. 

New Primary Object Lessons, for Training the Senses 

and Developing the Faculties of Children. By N. A. 

Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools in 

New York city. izmo. 422 pages. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1870. 

The method of teaching by means of objects is not a 
new thing. Consciously or unconsciously, it has been prac- 
ticed whenever and wherever children have been taught. 
All that has been done of late years u to expand and 
systematize the method and formulate some of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based. The fact that children 
learn the elements of knowledge iii no other way must 
have been known by all who ever gave the least attention 
to the phenomena of mental growth. 

'' Observation,** says Pestalozzi, '* is the absolute basis 
of knowledge.** This proposition, although expressing an 
important truth, is not wholly true. Knowledge is the 
result of two factors : an impulse to knoio and an object to 
be known. The latter only is open to observation, but 
the former ought not to be ignored. And right here, we 
fear, lurks the error that is threatening to materialize our 
methods of instruction. This danger guarded against, 
and we are among the warmeit friends of object lessons 
for the young. An active child of four years of age, if 
suitable playthings have been placed in his hands, or if 
he has been allowed the privilege of using his eyes in 
gardens, meadows, woods, about farms, shops, mills, or 
in the streets of towns, will have *' picked up *' of his own 
accord, a great deal of knowledge, which, if analyzed, 
would be found to contain elements belonging technically 
to all the sciences. Nature thus begins the work of in- 
struction, and her method is the best one possible ; and 
this method transferred to the school constitutes what is 
called object lessons. It is in opposition to that method 
which commences the work of instruction by teaching 
the abstract before or independent of the concrete. 

Mr. Calkins* book is intended as a guide to parents and 
teachers in giving instruction according to the object 
method, and contains much that is of great practical 
value in the work of elementarf instruction. Indeed^ 
we know of no better treatise on the subject ; and as the 
work has passed through fifteen editions since first pub- 
lished in 1 861, our opinion seems to be shared by the 
piofession generally. We cannot, however, avoid ex- 
pressing a regret that the several topics treated of were 
not connected together according to their logical rela- 
tions. The book is rather a collection of fragments than 
an organic growth. But notwithstanding this fault, 
every teacher will find in it much useful information and 
many valuable suggestions. w. 
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DEAD TEACHERS. 



*'Dead but, by a heathenish custom of society, unburied." 

THERE are those alive who do not live. 
In almost every community can be found 
persons who are dead to all the higher purposes 
of life. They simply vegetate, eat, drink and 
absorb what they can get of the substance of 
others. They add nothing to the common 
stock of pleasure or of good in the communities 
in which they dwell. They have no hand to 
help on any improvement, no word of cheer 
for the men of activity and enterprise about 
them. They sit still ; or, if they show any 
signs of life at all, it is to drag themselves 
across the path of progress in such a way as to 
check the passing current. If such people 
have their uses, as they doubtless have, in 
the economy of affairs, thai of testing the 
strength and the patience of live men and 
women in passing over or around their dead 
bodies must surely be placed at the head of the 
list as the most important. 

Teaching is necessarily an aggressive profes- 
sion. The end at which it aims is human per- 
fection ; and, in striving to attain it, there must 
be a constant battle with ignorance, with pre- 
judice, with passion. To stand still in this 
field, entrench and wait for the enemy, is to suf- 
fer certain defeat; victory can be achieved 
only by marching boldly into the hostile terri- 
tory, driving back the foe, capturing his strong- 
holds, and dictating peace to him as a con- 
queror. Teaching, therefore, even less than 
the other professions, can tolerate as its ac- 
credited officers or soldiers those who will not 
march forward in its ranks or fight bravely in 
its battles. The living dead man is nowhere 
so much out of place as in a school-room. And 
yet, we have dead teachers in Pennsylvania ; 
some of them in every county ; one or more 
of them in almost every district. Notice the 
marks by which we know them. 

Teaching now has a creditable literature. It 
is easy to collect a hundred volumes in English, 



of books appertaining directly to the work of 
the teacher. Some fifty educational papers 
and magazines are published throughout the 
country. A teacher who takes any interest in his 
pupils, his profession or his own higher self, 
who feels in the slightest manner that his mis- 
sion is to benefit the community that emoloys 
and pays him, would surely find means of pro- 
curing and reading some of these ; but there 
are those who do not, and who would not, if 
they grew there spontaneously, go to the 
trouble of picking them off the trees, that stand 
by the highway or street along which they 
crawl on their way to the schools, the current 
of whose life they dry up. 

These dead teachers never attend teachers' 
institutes or educational meetings if they can 
help it ; but, if forced to attend, their ears are 
deaf to what is said, and their eyes blind to 
what is done. They sit, but do not listen or 
even look. A block of wood or a lump of 
earth could not be more indifferent. Strange 
to say, some persons of this class have know^ 
ledge, but they suffer it to lie, like money in a 
miser's chest, unused and rusting. Those who 
sit next them in the meetings invariably grow 
cold by the contact, for all the influences that 
radiate from them palsy and chill. Even the 
eye of the speaker, full of life and fire, as he 
points his fellow members to better methods 
of teaching, or inspires them with greater zeal 
in the performance of duty or higher hopes 
for the elevation of their profession, loses its 
lustre as it rests for a moment upon the cold, 
blank countenance of the dead teacher before it. 

Let us follow such a teacher to his school- 
room and observe his management. Every- 
thing about the room bears the marks of indif- 
ference. Nothing is done that can be left un- 
done. The room is unclean. The walls are 
defaced with markings and things thrown against 
them. The furniture is out of place. The dif- 
ferent articles of apparatus once in use are lost 
or broken. The teacher does not seem to 
care whether his pupils are present or- absent. 
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what they study or whether they learn or do 
not learn. He insists on a certain degree of 
<juiet, what he calls *'order ;" but apart from 
that, he is supremely indifferent as to whether 
the children committed to his care are growing 
better or worse. If he has any conception of 
the meaning of school discipline, he does rot 
trouble himself with any efforts to enforce it. 
As to trying to train his pupils to be good men 
and good women, he never thought of such a 
thing. He has a certain routine of exercises 
which he follows day after day with as little 
variation as if he were turning the crank of a 
grind-stone or tramping the rounds of a tread- 
mill. To him his school is nothing more than 
a machine which he is employed to keep moving 
for a day or a month ; and if it "runs" he does 
not think any one has a right to complain. "I 
keep my pupils in good order and hear them 
say their lessons," he says, "and this is all I am 
paid for doing." He opens his school late in 
the mornings, gives long recesses, and closes it 
early in the afternoons. He seldom talks with 
his pupils and never takes part in their plays. 
He has no interest in anything that concerns 
them. Their joys and sorrows, wishes and 
wants, are nothing to him. He turns the crank 
of his machine so many times around each day, 
•and his work is done. 

The recitation is the most vital part of 
school-room work. At the recitation^ teacher 
and pupil meet each other face to face, mind to 
mind, heart to heart. If he loves his teacher 
as he ought, a pupil will at that time uncover 
his whole inner life before him ; and the 
teacher is faithless to his high trust if he does 
not seize the opportunity thus presented of 
planting good seed — seed that in due time will 
produce the fruition of true manhood. The 
communication of dry knowledge is unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the work of attuning 
the heart to virtue or awakening in it the high 
purpose of living truly and acting nobly. And, 
as might be expected, it is in the class-room, 
immediately before his pupils, that a want of 
interest on the part of the teacher is attended 
with the most melancholy results. The 
recitation in the hands of the dead teacher 
becomes a mere mechanical round of ques- 
tion and*' answer. The teacher's indiffer- 
ence is reflected in the unspeaking eyes and 
blank countenances of his class. There is 
on their part no awakened intelligence, no 
glow of enthusiasm, no increased love for 
truth. They come to the class, answer the 
questions asked, and go back to their seats as 
if they were parts of a machine that the teacher 
set in motion. SucK a dull, dead process is not 
teaching, — it may be called by such mechani- 



cal naqie as pumping, cramming, grinding; but 
surely there is nothing like teaching in it. 
Teaching is not this lifeless, soulless thing. 
The true teacher is not dead, but lives in every 
look, in every word, in ^stiy act. 

These dead teachers are not to be treated 
like trees tolerated in a garden for their shade, 
although they bear no fruit, but like old stumps 
cumbering the ground ; let them be taken oat 
at once by the roots. 



DIRECTORS AT INSTITUTES. 



HENRY HOUCK. 



THE Legislature of 1867 legalized the 
County Institute and made it a part of our 
school system. To show that this act is ac- 
complishing its object, it is only necessary to 
say that institutes are held in every county, and 
that they are attended not only by teachers and 
directors, but by thousands of our best and most 
intelligent citizens. The good which they 
have accomplished cannot be over-estimated, 
but it cannot be denied that in the management 
of many, if not in that of all of them, there is 
still room for improvement. 

One of the mistakes most frequent in insti- 
tute programmes is, that the Directors are en- 
tirely over-looked, just as though they had very 
little or nothing to do wi^ the success or failure 
of our schools. 

VVe are not ignorant of the fact that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to present an order of exer- 
cises for a County Institute that will answer 
the purpose ; and to submit one that will give 
satisfaction to all the teachers even, is impossi- 
ble. Those who have charge ot primary 
schools want something suited to their work, 
those in grammar schools or high schools seek 
information entirely different, teachers in Acad- 
emies, Seminaries and other private institutions 
will be most interested in that which is specially 
adapted to their work. The Directors and 
Controllers must be cared for, and, last though 
not least, the people in general are also expected 
to be benefited by the institute. 

The object of this article is not to furnish 
what we might consider a proper programme, 
but merely to show the great importance of not 
over-looking the Directors. 

The law confers upon Directors almost un- 
limited power. Teachers may teach and gov- 
ern their schools, but not absolutely over and 
above the wishes and instructions of the Di- 
rectors. They levy, collect and disburse the 
tax, build the school-houses and supply them 
with furniture and apparatus. They employ the 
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teachers, and no limit is set to the salavy which 
they may offer, either up or down the scale. 
They grade the schools, decide what branches 
shall be taught, select the books, expel unruly 
scholars, and sometimes dismiss teachers without 
even assigning a reason. In a word. Directors 
can make all our schools as perfect as it is pos- 
sible to make them anywhere, or so bad that 
to prefer no school would be choosing the less 
evil. 

If such be the authority of the directors, 
teachers can accomplish but little if they oper- 
ate outside of or independent of these officers. 
Because many do thus operate, it is not sur- 
prising that most of the resolutions adopted at 
institutes, with such eclat^ never produce any 
good results. The following may be taken as 
specimens of some of these resolutions : Resolved^ 
I . That the teachers'* profession is a profession. 2. 
Teachers^ salaries are too small, and should be 
raised at once. 3, Directors should he intelli- 
gent men. 4. Directors who do not grant the 
time to teachers to attend institutes are unfit to 
bold the office. 5. Directors should visit the 
schools, supply them with globes, maps, charts, 
and everything else that is needful. 

Many Directors never see these resolutions, 
and perhaps it is better for the teachers that 
they do not. 

Never was a wiser suggestion made than 
that found in the School Journal for 
September, 1 868, viz : " A Directors^ Day 
at Institutes.*' Many superintendents at once 
acted upon the suggestion, and they succeeded 
in making this day one of the most interesting 
features of their meetings, and one which will, 
in the end, help the teachers more effectually 
than any other. In some counties, superintend- 
ents have named such a day, but failed to make 
proper provision for it on the programme. 
Drills and lectures were given, the same as 
upon other days, and school officers went to 
their homes feeling disappointed. The fol- 
lowing plan will be found to give general satis- 
faction : When the order of excercises is pre- 
pared, let a day, or a half day, be named for the 
Directors. All the boards should be notified long 
before the meeting, and questions selected for 
discussion. These topics should relate to school 
houses, furniture and apparatus, teachers' sala- 
ries, visitations by school officers and parents, 
uniformity of text books, or any other subjects 
in which school officers would be likely to take 
an interest. By taking the proper course. 
Directors can be enlisted in the discussions. 
Some of the most sensible and practical ad- 
dresses we have ever listened to at institutes 
^ fell from the lips of earnest and intelligent 
School Directors. Teachers are thus made to feel 



that these men are really their friends, and not 
their enemies. It is a good plan, also, to have 
all questions relating to the school law, upon ^ 
which information is desired, handed in and 
answered at a certain hour fixed for that pur- 
pose. Teachers, of course, are also to partici- 
pate in the discussions ; but on this day Directors 
should be heard first. Superintendents must 
not feel discouraged if only a few respond at 
the first meeting. Under proper management 
the number will increase. Many will not 
only be present during the day specially set 
apart for them, but will attend all the sessions, 
and it wont be long until there will be, ii 
every county, a better understanding and a 
closer union between teachers and Directors. 
Let the motto of all be, " Come, let us reason 
together." 



SCHOOL MATTERS IN WEST 
VIRGINIA. 



To THE Editor of the Journal : — I wil- 
lingly comply with your request for ** some 
account of educational affairs in West Virginia," 
since there are several reasons for thinking that 
Pennsylvania readers may be interested in such 
an account. 

Pennsylvania men and Pennsylvania ideas are 
not uncommon here. The present active and 
efficient State Superintendent, Hon. A. D. 
Williams, is a native of Bradford county. Pa. ; 
and at least one of our County Superintendents 
formerly held the same office in Pennsylvania. 
The President of the State University, the 
principals of the three Normal Schools, and a 
number of the teachers were connected with 
schools in Pennsylvania before coming here. 

The school law of this State was, to a con- 
siderable extent, modeled after that of Penn- 
sylvania. The branches taught and the "legal 
age" of pupils are the same. The State Super- 
intendent has the same powers and duties as in 
Pennsylvania, but is elected on joint ballot by 
the two Houses of the Legislature, instead of 
being appointed by the Governor, as in your 
State. We have also the County Superintend- 
cncy, though crippled somewhat by inadequate 
compensation. These officers are elected by 
the people every two years, and have their 
powers and duties similar to yours. The County 
Superintendent here has authority to revise all 
plans of school-houses (which must be pre- 
sented to him before the contract for their 
erection is gone into), and if he finds such 
plans inadequate or defective, he is at liberty 
to modify them, or reject them until they are 
rendered suitable. Such a provision in the 
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Pennsylvania law would have saved the waste of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which are now 
invested in inconvenient, unhealthy and unsat- 
isfactory houses in many districts in the Key- 
stone State. 

When the school law of this State was first 
adopted, it provided for the township system, 
with three unpaid directors. Afterwards, this 
was supplemented by the adoption of the 
" suu-district system," with three trustees for 
every school. It is needless to say that this plan, 
which has so signally failed elsewhere, das not 
been a success here. A large number of teach- 
ers, county superintendents and other school 
officers, are opposed to it, and, before many 
years, it must give way to a better plan. 

The fact that the trustees, under our law, 
are appointed by the township board, is calcu- 
lated to relieve the scheme of one of its most 
objectionable results — wrangling in the com- 
munity ; yet it is a vicious system, and no 
changes can render it useful. 

The Constitution of this State provides for 
the formation of a permanent irreducible school 
fund, the interest of which, together with the 
proceeds of a ground levy on all the taxable 
property of the State, are annually distributed 
among the several districts. The mode of dis- 
tribution is somewhat peculiar. The whole 
amount of distributable State funds is divided 
among the townships in proportion to the enu- 
meration of youth of school age.. 

Each township board must re-distribute its 
share, three-fifths, in proportion to the number 
of pupils in each sub-district, and the remain- 
der at the discretion of the board, as the wants 
of individual schools may require. In addition 
to this fund, each township board is allowed to 
levy a tax for school purposes, of five mills on 
the dollar, and the same for building purposes. 

This system, in the main a good one, 
has had to encounter the most formidable ob- 
stacles, and is yet only partially in working con- 
dition in some parts of the State. As a general 
thing, in the counties along the Ohio river, 
schools are well organized, and a considerable 
part of the opposition formerly made to them 
has given way. In some of the interior coun- 
ties there is yet very great opposition to the 
whole scheme. Whether this opposition will 
be confined to one political party remains to 
be seen. A good many anticipate unfriendly 
legislation at the next session of the legislature 
just elected, which is largely Democratic. 
The legislature may change, but will hardly 
attempt to destroy, the present system. Dr. 
Sears, in his last report to the trustees of the 

«^body fund, states that West Virginia has 
nore in the way of establishing schools 



and promoting education than any other South- 
ern State. 

West Virginia has magnificent mineral re- 
sources, and not inferior agricultural capabili- 
ties ; but both are undeveloped, and the peo- 
ple as a class are not wealthy. The writer has 
traveled through an entire county in the inte- 
rior of the State without seeing more than four 
frame houses, all the rest being of logs. ' In 
such counties the growth of education must be 
slow; ,but as intelligence increases^ the people 
will find themselves better fitted to produce 
wealth, and increasing wealth will in turn lead 
to an increased desire for education, as well as 
more abundant means of obtaining it. 

The administration of the school law, thus 
far, has generally been careful and judicious, 
and a point is now reached where, if ever 
there is to be a reaction, we may expect it. 
The coming year bids fair to be a critical ore 
for the educational interests of the State. If 
the present system is left intact and fairly ad- 
ministered one year more, it, or some equiva- 
lent system, will stand for the next generation ; 
if, on the other hand — but I do not care 
to anticipate evil. Let us hope for the best. 

S. R;, T. 



THE GRADUATE. 



ADDRESS TO THE CLASS OF 187O, AT THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL, MANSFIELD, PA. 



BY CHARLES H. VERRILL, PRINCIPAL. 



In the year 1637, Harvard College was 
founded, the first institution having power to 
confer degrees established on this continent. 
No other institution in this country has seen 
its two-hundredth birthday. Colleges now 
having country-wide reputation have lived but 
fifty or seventy-five years. Colleges, seminaries 
and academies have multiplied during these 
last eighty years as rapidly as the population 
has increased, and as the need of institutions 
of learning has been more and more realized. 

But while these institutions were being 
planted, while they grew and were producing 
fruit, another kind of schools was found neces- 
sary. 

Forty years ago there were those in this 
country who believed it necessary that Normal 
schools should be established. Thev had 
known something of their workings in other 
countries, and believed they would be advan- 
tageous here. Horace Mann made the need 
of such institutions apparent in Massachusetts. 
July 3d, 1839, at Lexington, Mass., was- 
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Opened the first Normal school on this conti- 
nent. Cyrus Pierce was the Principal. The 
number of pupils the first day was three. 
Their number, however, was increased, and 
soon the school became of a respectable size. 

This peculiar kind of schools, few teachers 
knew anything about at that time. Many 
were slow to believe in them ; but, to-day, as 
we look back thirty-one years, what a change 
has been wrought ! Knowledge of the subject 
matter is of vast importance in teaching ; but 
the manner of imparting this instruction is 
equally important. Surely, he who knows 
but cannot impart has little superiority over 
him who does not know. 

Normal schools have been successful ; they 
have accomplished what their early friends 
claimed for them ; they have done much to 
make teaching a science ; they have done more 
directly for the common schools of the coun- 
try during the last few years than all other 
agencies. They have done much to make 
teaching effective ; they have done much to 
raise the standard of teachers' qualifications. 

In the States where colleges and seminaries 
have been numerous and largely attended, we 
oughc to expect the common schools to be 
most advanced ; but this is not always the case. 
States having the best Normal schools, how- 
ever, always have the best common schools. 

When one has passed through a course of 
study at college, a seminary or Normal school, 
much is expected of him ; too much some 
times. What ought people to expect of him ? 
The course of study perhaps has been more 
for the purpose of discipline than knowledge ; 
indeed, this seems the wiser plan. 

We have reason to expect that a lady or 
gentleman yi\io graduates will have a disciplined 
mind, and, having this, will be enabled to 
grapple, with some degree of success, with the 
real difficulties ©f life. If the profession of 
teaching be followed, we have reason to expect 
he will be able by previous discipline to do 
well whatever he undertakes ; that his knowl- 
edge will not be limited to the simple books he 
has pursued. Sometimes we expect the doors 
of the great store-house of knowledge have 
been thrown open and the graduate has entered 
their spacious halls. A course of study simply 
places in one's hand the keys to such a store 
house, and says '' unlock now and find what is 
within." One might spend years delving in 
encyclopedias, storing up knowledge, and yet 
fail to be educated — fail of the true design of 
study. 

How much time, how much thought, is 
given to the proper arrangsment of a course of 
study in all our schools, and yet it neither 



makes nor unmakes one if something is left out, 
or some especial thing is included. It is the 
trainings the disciplining we wish. This is 
what gives efficiency; this should be the prim- 
ary object every one should strive for while 
going through a course of study. 

Graduates are sometimes called educated ig- 
nor amuses. Why ? Because they often live 
secluded from the world, shut out from society, 
and give little attention to anything save their 
own studies. They care little whether gold 
is up or down^ whether business interests are 
prosperous or otherwise, so that their immedi- 
ate wants are supplied. 

Little interest is it to many who are taking 
a course of study, what is going on in the 
world ; they have a world of their own, and 
sometimes they think it dull to associate with 
(hose outside their own sphere. It is not 
strange, then, that the graduate should seem 
ignorant of many worldly affairs. The fault 
is in part with the graduate ; still, people ex- 
pect too much of him. A student should read 
— should be posted in regard to current events ; 
but, this should be a secondary matter with 
him. His pleasure must come from striving to 
reach the object — not in the object itself. The 
world expects every graduate to succeed in 
whatever profession he selects. Do all mer- 
chants succeed, even if they have served a good 
apprenticeship in their calling ? No sort of 
training will make every merchant successful, 
and the same is true in the preparation of the 
young for the ministry, the law, medicine, or 
teaching. Human mind is not always the 
same, and no teaching invented by human mind 
can make it so. I say, then, we ought to ex- 
pect a graduate, as he just completes his course 
of study, to be prepared by his training, his 
discipline, to accomplish much, provided he 
continues to study, labor and toil; not other- 
wise. 

The graduate should mingle with the world, 
in whatever calling he chooses, consider him- 
self one of the world, seek to know more and 
more of the world's affairs, as his course of 
study has prevented him from this in some de- 
gree. He should read much, not forgetting 
the news of the day ; he should read history ; 
he should learn more about matters of a gen- 
eral nature, and such as are of public impor- 
tance. He must not depend solely upon his 
diploma^ or upon the curriculum of studies he 
has completed, for he will meet those who 
have never seen a diploma or read the list of 
studies in a course, who will far excel him. 
One can depend on nothing save brain^ disci- 
plined mindy and patient perseverance. Diplo- 
mas neither make nor unmake him. Still, 
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it is not well to follow the example of Web- 
ster, who burned his diploma, unless one is 
sure of becoming a Webster, It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that a graduate should enter 
one of the learned professions, so-called. It is 
not a failure it one takes a course of study, re- 
ceives a degree, and then quietly spends his 
days an humble tiller of the soil ; neither is it 
a failure if one, accomplishing this, enters 
mercantile life ; not at all. 

But how many people think a course of 
study is only for such as follow distinct profes- 
sions. This is a mistake. Let those who 
take a course of study enter whatever profes- 
sion they are best fitted for, what callings they 
are best adapted to. 

The law needs educated lawyers ; the pulpit 
needs educated clergymen ; we all need thor- 
oughly educated physicians ; the noble profes- 
sion of teaching needs, most certainly, educated 
teachers ; the mercantile world needs educated 
merchants; How much good a thoroughly 
educated merchant can do. How much in- 
fluence one such man has over the whole class 
of merchants. 

Let then the number increase who take a 
course of study. Let the various professions, 
trades and callings be well filled with those 
who have received a thorough discipline. Let 
their influence be felt in the world. Let them 
raise their voices and give their votes in favor 
of a more liberal system of education, and a 
more generous policy for our public schools, 
and all our institutions of learning. 

My dear friends of the graduating class, you 
have passed through a course of study; many 
of you have been members of this institution 
for two years or more. I have met you often 
in the class room for instruction, and have 
labored for you ; you have been a faithful class 
in your duties here and have given the school 
a good example. 

The anxious days are now all over ; the 
days of the dreaded examination are past ; you 
are graduates of this Normal School and have 
received its honors. It is a happy day to you 
and to me, and yet a sad one for Kiz all. 

"Gladly sad, and sadly glad 

On lifers hither shore you stand, 
Waiting for some wind to waft you 
Onward to an unknown land.** 

When another class fills your place, do not 
feel that you are forgotten, for the memories 
of our class exercises, all our associations here 
will be re^nembered ; your petitions at the 
throne of grace in our Sabbath evening prayer 
circle will not be forgotten, and often will our 
prayers be breathed for you. Many of you are 
to be teachers ; and as you have sometimes felt 



the sympathizing hand here when discouraged, 
so give it to others. Be faithful teachers as you 
have been faithful pupils. 

Whatever you do, do it well. You will all 
be kindly remembered as sons and daughters of 
the Normal, and your success will be ours ; a 
good report from any of you will send joy to 
our hearts, while its opposite will cause sorrow 
to us all. We shall watch your course as we 
have watched that of those who have left us in 
years gone by ; we shall always be ready to aid 
you in future if an opportunity presents itself. 

I have spoken of your trials as being over 
here in the Normal school ; yes, but the world- 
is before you with all its unknown troubles, all 
its bitter suiTerings. You know not what they 
are, and it is best you should not. God thus 
orders. 

But as they come, may I not hope you will 
meet them more manfully, more resolutely, 
more as one should meet them, on account of 
your course here ? I have said a graduate will 
often meet those who are superior to him, who 
are not graduates ; so, now, I say to you, you 
may meet those who have never seen a Normal 
school or a college, who will be far superior 
to you as teachers. You must continue to 
study, you must read, would you sustain your- 
selves as teachers or professional men and 
women. Establish for yourselves characters. 
Be known for something positive, and then 
real friends will stand about you. 

Cultivate the highest possible Christian 
character. Let it be seen in all your doings,, 
and in all your dealings, that you are following 
the example of the greatest of all Teachers, at 
whose feet we should often sit and receive in- 
struction. Do all of life's work nobly and 
cheerfully, and ** when all our summers shall 
roll around," God grant that we all, teachers 
and pupils, may meet with our Great Teacher 
above. 



SCHOOL AFFAIRS IN ALLEGHENY. 



LETTER FROM THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT- 



To THE Editor op The Journal :— Although 
the number of applicants for the provisional' 
certificate,, during our tour of annual examina- 
tions was large, yet it was with much difficulty 
that a sufficient number of well qualified teach- 
ers could be had to fill our schools. I say well 
qualified, because such is now the demand for 
first-class teachers, that the supply is entirdy 
inadequate to the demand. The teacher wha 
was deemed, a few years ago, sufliciently wdl 
qualified to give instruction in all the branches 
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of Study required in the district, has now to 
give evidence of his own improvement and 
manifest a deeper interest in the educational 
movements of his district, or surrender his trust 
into more competent hands ; hence, some of 
the schools have been without teachers until 
within a few days. I would not wish to be 
understood as saying, or even intimating, that 
our teachers are not improving themselves, for 
I don't think that there is a corps of teachers 
in the State that is doing more to prepare them- 
selves for the full performance of the duties 
devolving upon them than the teachers of our 
county. But public opinion has changed so 
much in its estimate of what was formerly con- 
sidered a good teacher, as now to insist upon, 
and confidently to expect, better qualified per- 
sons to take charge of the schools ; and it gives 
me much pleasure to say that many of our 
teachers are nobly coming up to the demand. 

We have arranged for holding a series of 
branch institutes in different parts of the coun- 
ty during the present term. The first of the 
series was held in Sharpsburgh, commencing 
on the 2d and closing on the 3d of December, 
and was a most interesting meeting, and 
largely attended by the citizens. Lectures 
were delivered by Rev. Falconer, Mr. Tay- 
lor, Rev. Wood, and the Superintendent. Sev- 
eral questions were proposed and discussed, 
each in proportion as its importance appeared 
to demand, but none called forth so spirited 
' acd animated a discussion as the following, 
viz. : " Should attendance at school be en- 
forced by law?" This discussion was opened 
by Rev. Sloan, and participated in by Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Patterson. Rev. Falconer, Rev. 
Woods, Mr. Camp, and the superintendent, 
after which a resolution containing about the 
substance of the question was passed almost 
unanimously. 

One of the finest school-buildings in any ru- 
ral district of our county was formally dedi- 
cated for educational purposes in Millvale bo- 
rough on October 3d. A grand treat was pre- 
pared for the children, and a most excellent 
supper for the citizens, which was enjoyed to 
the fullest extent by the little folks, as v^ell as 
the citizens. After all had partaken of the 
bountiful repast, they adjourned to the large 
hall, and organized by calling the president of 
the school board to the chair. Addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman, the Superintendent, 
Mr. Burrowes, Mr. Williams, and others. 

The school-house is a first-class brick build- 
ing, 64x48 feet, two stories high, with two first- 
class school-rooms, and a large hall on second 
story, 64 by 48 feet, which can readily be con- 
verted into two school-rooms when needed for 



school purposes. Cost of house $1 1,000 j 
size of lot two acres. Thus, Millvale has at 
last been provided with a first-class house, and 
we have every reason to suppose, from the 
known ability of Mr. Taylor, the principal, 
and Miss £. Mundane, the assistant, that they 
will soon have a first-class school. 

A. T, DoUTHETT. 

December 5, 1870. 



POLITICS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 



[Partisan politics in school affairs is a great evil, and 
the suggestions made for its removal in the following 
communication, coming as they do, from a quiet, think- 
ing cidzen holding no public position, deserv*; careful 
consideration . — £d . ] 

York, Pa., Dec. 6, 1870. 
Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM : 

Dear Sir : — You will pardon me for address- 
ing you this note, when I assure you that I 
do so without any selfish motives. I am 
prompted to write, solely by a sincere desire to 
add, if possible, to the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the common schools of Pennsylvania. 
That the public sentiment of the State favors 
the maintainance of a system of free schools — 
the system by wiiich the children of the poor- 
est and humblest citizen of the Common- 
wealth, may enjoy the m^ans of education 
equally with those of the richest — must be to 
every liberal-minded citizen a just cause of 
pride and congratulation. Whilst we recog- 
nize the great benefits derived from educating 
the masses, it should be the duty of every good 
citizen to labor to render the public school 
system as perfect as may be. 

I think you will agree with me, that good 
as is the school system of our State at present, 
there are connected with it many abuses which 
should, if possible, be prevented, and that in 
it many reforms might be instituted. 

One of the most startling evils at present 
existing in the common-school system, is the 
influence of political party interest in the 
election of directors and controllers of schools. 
I might mention very many instances of the 
evil effects of this influence on the system, but 
at this time I deem it unnecessary. 

The managers of political parties, in differ- 
ent localities, nominate and elect for school 
directors party favorites, regardless of qualifi- 
cations for the ofiice. Those thus elected, 
consider the ofiices of treasurer, clerk and col- 
lector of taxes the legitimate spoils of a party 
triumph, and confer these offices, with their 
salaries, as rewards, to men who have rendered 
service in the election of improper and un- 
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worthy men as directors. Admitting the truth 
of what is .here asserted, you may reply, that 
it is easier to point out the evil than to find 
the remedy. 

As a remedy, I would suggest, in the first 
place, that the Legislature take away from 
every office, save the county superintendent, all 
emolument, however small. In every commu- 
nity, there can be found enough good men, 
who would be willing to perform the duties 
of treasurer or secretary of a school board 
without pay, just as there are now, in every 
board, men who perform many duties without 
compensation of a pecuniary character. 

In the cities and large towns, where there 
are banking institutions, the treasurer need have 
no trouble in handling or caring for the funds 
of the board, for the reason, that any respect- 
able bank would gladly receive and disburse 
for the board the funds, on proper vouchers. 
In fact, I know of instances in which the treas- 
urer of the board receives his pay without ever 
handling or seeing the funds of the board. 
When the taxes have been gathered by the 
collector, he deposits them in a bank, and the 
officers of the bank, by an arrangement with 
the treasurer, on the orders of the board, 
pay out the money. At the close of the fiscal 
year, the bank officers render a statement with 
the vouchers, and the treasurer receives his 
salary, or commission, without ever perform- 
ing any labor. 

Let the Secretary be a public-spirited citizen, 
who, without compensation, would perform 
the duties of the office, and if none such could 
bs found, let the board add the office of sec- 
retary to the duties of a teacher who is in the 
employ of the board. 

The office of collector of taxes might be 
dispensed with entirely. Let a time and place 
be fixed for the payment of taxes, and let the 
taxes of those, who, after the expiration of a 
certain time are delinquent, be placed in the 
hands of a justice of the peace for collection, 
as debts of individuals are collected, the fees of 
the justice to be paid by the delinquent. This 
course would secure prompt payment, and save 
considerable sums to the several boards. 

The introduction of the changes herein in- 
dicated, it occurs to the writer, would be of 
immense benefit to the cause of the public 
school system, and would place the schools 
above the baneful influences of politics. 

The spirit of reform, which seems to be up- 
permost in the minds of the people, renders 
the present a most opportune time to agitate 
the proposed innovations, and your position 
would enable you, with a good grace, to sug- 
gest and urge the enactment of a law incorpo- 



rating into our public school system the changes 
suggested. 

Whatever will benefit our schools or im- 
prove their management, will prove to be a 
blessing to thousands of the people of our 
State, and he who is instrumental in accom- 
plishing this good will be a great public ben- 
efactor, and " will win for himself a wreath of 
fame" which any man might be proud to 
wear. 

Your late fellow-townsman, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, who but recently was called to his 
Father, full of honor and fame, said to the 
writer but shortly before his decease, that if 
any work of his life would send his name to 
posterity, with honor, it would be his labors 
for the cause of the public schools of the State. 
You have the opportunity to rival the works 
of this great and good man. Let it not pass 
by unimproved. 

Regretting that I have been betrayed into 
writing so long a letter, and hoping that these 
suggestions will be received by you in the same 
spirit in which they have been written, and 
that they may receive your consideration when 
you come to write your forthcoming report to 
the Legislature of the State, and with much 
admiration for your zeal in the cause of educa- 
tion, and with great respect for you person- 
ally, I have the honor to be 

Very respectfully, your obed't serv't, 

Alexander J. Frey. 



A REMARKABLE BODY OF WATER. 



BY PROP. J. PARISH STEELE. 



FROM an Oregon paper I take the follow- 
ing relative to a remarkable body of water 
known to exist in the Cascade range of moun- 
tains : 

** This lake rivals the famous valley of Sin- 
bad, the Sailor. It is thought to average two 
thousand feet down to the water, all around 
The walls may be reported as entirely perpen- 
dicular, running down into the water and leav- 
ing no beach. The depth of the water is un- 
known, and its surface is smooth and unruffled, 
as it lies so far under the surface of the moun- 
tain that the air-currents do not affect it. Its 
length is estimated at twelve miles, and its 
breadth ten. There is a beautiful island in 
the center, with luxuriant trees upon it. No 
living man has ever yet reached the water's 
edge, and it is not probable that any ever will. 
It lies silent, still and mysterious in the bosom 
of the 'everlasting hills,' like a huge well 
scooped out by the giant genii of the moun- 
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tains of the unknown ages of long ago, and all 
around it, great primeval forests an eternal 
watch and ward are keeping.*' 

Remarkable as this body of water may seem, 
it is by no means the most remarkable one on 
our continent. I write this in Central Florida, 
where I have just examined a body of water 
which certainly excels the great sunken lake 
of the Cascade's in very many particulars. 
As nothing has yet been published concerning 
it, I have concluded to give your readers a 
brief account of what I saw, believing that it 
will not prove wholly uninteresting. 

In company with an experienced guide, I 
reached the little lake in question at about the 
hour of ten in the morning. How large it was 
I could not tell, but judge it must be of con- 
siderable size, from the fact that I could not 
see across it, although enjoying a kind of bird's- 
eye view from a location some distance above 
the level of the water. 

Seeing nothing unusual about the place, I 
was on the point of expressing my disappoint- 
ment to the guide, when he, having read my 
thoughts, cut all short by asking that I make a 
careful survey of the water, remarking at the 
same time, that while there was really nothing 
extraordinary about the lake itself, it was 
strangely and wonderfully inhabited. 

I turned my attention to the water, and was 
soon convinced that I had, undoubtedly, met 
with a phenomenon, for it was so clear, so 
very transparent that I could see through it in 
every direction with as much apparent ease as 
if it had been the atmosphere itself. Presently, 
I saw one of the inhabitants hinted at, a little 
creature of a light-brown color, looking, as it 
glided here and there, through the pure ele- 
ment, not unlike a common chimney swal- 
low. 

Then another came, and another, and another, 
until all the waters of the lake seemed to be 
thickly swarming with them. They were very 
busy and very swift in their motions, darting, 
whirling and angling with the greatest ease, 
and the most charming grace — the guide said 
that like birds of the air they were in quest of 
their prey, feeding upon animals too small to 
be seen by us from our stand-point. 

Suddenly, while I was gazing in wonder 
upon these strange creatures, a new actor ap- 
peared in the person of a larger animal, about 
the siz^, shape and color of a huge musk-melon. 
He was quite transparent, so much so that I 
could see through and through him as plainly 
as if he had been a glass jar ; and as he moved 
leisurely about I noticed that he was catching 
and devouring the little '^ swallows" without 
mercy. Scarcely had I got fairly interested in this 



extraordinary animal, when along came some- 
thing which looked with its slim, arching neck, 
very much like a swan. Its course was so di- 
rected that ere long it was brought into contact 
with the "musk-melon," and a fight was the. 
consequence. It was a short fight, however, 
for neither of the parties seemed to relish the 
business, so they separated and struck off in 
opposite directions. A little distance, and the 
"swan" met another of its own kind, and they 
commenced billing and cooing like two mated 
doves ; but their pleasures were destined to be 
of short duration, for just at that instant a large 
and hideous-looking creature, with great horns 
and glaring eyes, pounced upon them from a 
covert hard by, seizing them both. A terrible 
struggle ensued, in the course of which one of 
the "swans" made its escape, but the monster 
griped the other fiercely by its slender neck 
until it ceased to struggle, after which he settled 
down with it to the bottom of the lake, and 
very quietly began converting it into a meal. 

Soon I saw a second strange monster attack him, 
equally as frightful in appearance as the one just 
referred to, though evidently of a different 
species. They seized each other and rolled 
over and over in a real death-struggle, for several 
minutes, in the course of which they actually 
tore each other limb from limb. Finally one 
of them yielded up and died, after which the 
other, with but two legs left out of six, dragged 
itself slowly away. And another instalment 
of animals, some like gigantic leeches, and 
others like Oriental turbans, and all effecting 
locomotion by stretching and pulling themselves 
into every conceivable shape, settled down and 
fell to regaling themselves upon the carcasses. 
They were, doubtless, the vultures of this re- 
markable body of water. 

Half a day or more was spent by me in 
watching the inhabitants of this Florida won- 
der. In the course of that time I saw very 
many strange sights — more than I could hint 
at in a short article like this. Besides, a writ- 
ten description could convey but a faint idea 
of the reality — one must see for himself before 
he can appreciate. Every reader of this Jour- 
nal who has not already examined the remark- 
able body of water under consideration, should 
do so without fail before he dies, for it will 
give him new ideas attainable from no other 
source. 

If he cannot make it convenient to 
come all the way to Florida for that purpose, 
let him arrange to see the lake at home. A 
good microscope with a drop of impure or 
stagnant water upon the stage will enable him 
to have the same kind of a lake at any locality 
he may select. — Journal of Microscopy. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 



THE Journal greets its friends, one and 
all, with a " Happy New Year !" 

A "Happy New Year" to Superintendents! 
May the good seed they sow the coming season 
in the ground they cultivate with so much 
care, bring forth fruit a hundred-fold. 

A "Happy New Year" to Teachers! 
Throughout the broad Commonwealth, wher- 
ever an earnest teacher labors, whether in the 
wide halls of an imposing college, or within 
the narrow limits of an humble log school 
house, let new light, rarer beauty, brighter 
hopes, fresher energy come to him with the 
new year, and be with him to its close. 

A " Happy New Year " to Directors ! 
They are doing as a body a grand work ; but 
it is exacting from them time, labor, patience. 
Their reward must be in having rendered 
society, the State, the Nation, a most valuable 
service, a reward the highest life affords. May 
this reward be theirs in full measure during 1871. 

A " Happy New Year " to the children, to 
the hundreds of thousands of boys and girls in 
our schools! These are our "jewels." Let 
them be well cared for, and all is safe. Their 
welfare is the central thought of all wise states- 
manship and of all prudent philanthropy. 

To all engaged in the school work of the 
State, the Journal would speak at the begin- 
ning of this new year words of encouragement 
and good-will. Much has been done in the 
past, but much remains to be done in the fu- 
ture. A little rest, a little refreshment, this 
gay, festive season ; and, then, another sowing 
of the seed and another reaping of the harvest 
— more battles and more victories. 



JOURNAL MATTERS. 

WE present the Journal this month, the 
beginning of the new year, in a new 
dress. We think it in better taste than th e old one 
and we are confident this will be the opinion 
of our friends, especially our lady friends. 
Next, we propose to print our Magazine on 
a better quality of paper ; and, then, will fol- 
low with other improvements as fast as the 
support we receive will justify us in making 
them. We are not given to boasting, a prac- 
tice very foolishly indulged in 10 an enormous 
extent by some of our cotemporaries — by some 
of them, too, who ought to know better ; but 
we intend to make the Journal, both in its 



matter and appearance, such that no Pennsyl- 
vania teacher or friend of education will feel 
it to be unworthy of its place as the organ of 
a great profession and the advocate of a cause 
now nearer the hearts of thinking patriots than 

any other. 

'# 

Subscribers still come in in goodly num- 
bers. We are especially indebted for lists to 
Messrs. fohn B. Holland, of Blair ; W, N. 
Aiken, of Lawrence ; D. F. Tussey, of Hunt- 
ingdon; N. W. Porter, of Mercer; S. F. 
Rohrer, of Forest ; H. D. Persons, of Craw- 
ford ; J. Howard Wert, of Adams; John 
Miller, of Altoona ; D. H. E. La Ross, of 
Dauphin; J. W. Allen, of Potter; J. B. John- 
son, of Cameron ; Jos. K. Gotwals, of Norris- 
town ; D. B. Brunner, of Berks; M. J. Corse, 
of Carbon ; W. C. J, Hall, of Mcadville ; 
John T. Reed, of Lycoming; E. S. Reinhold, 
of Schuylkill ; Mr, Shelley, of York ; Mr. 
Foose, of Harrisburg, and others. The Board 
of School Directors of Allegheny City, through 
their Secretary, C. W. Benny, Esq., has just 
ordered forty copies. The number of teachers 
and directors who take the Journal in the dif- 
ferent counties is a pretty fair test of the in- 
teres^ they feel respectively in the work of 
education. If counties can be found in the 
State wiih two, three or four hundred teachers,, 
not ten of whom take an educational periodi- 
cal of any kind, it shows that much hard work 
will still have to be done before the profession 
of teaching in such localities can assume a 
very high rank. Are there any of this class? 



ANNUAL STATE REPORT. 



IN accordance with the law on the subject, 
we present in this number of the Journal 
the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. The delay in the issuing 
of the Journal was owing to the unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Superintendent to vio- 
late the rule of courtesy which forbids the 
publication of such documents prior to the 
meeting of the Legislature to which they arc 
addressed. 

The report will doubtless be looked into by 
all our readers, and, we hope, studied by 
many of them. 

The figures presented show that the system 
is assuming gigantic proportions. The num- 
ber of its officers, including teachers and dircc- 
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tors, now reaches nearly 31,000 ; the number 
of pupils in the schools amounts to 828,891 ; 
the expenditures for the past year were 87,- 
771,761.20, and the estimated value of school 
property was 815,837,163.00. 

Since 1866, the date of the first report of 
the present head of the School Department, 
there has been an increase in graded schools of 
971 ; in Superintendents, of 14; in the aver- 
age salaries of male teachers, of $6.32 ; in the 
average salaries of female teachers, of S6.08 ; 
in length of school term of 7 days; in the num- 
ber of pupils, of 103,572; in the average at- 
tendance of pupils, of 103,572; in the cost 
of tuition, of $997,620.72 ; in the cost of 
school houses, of 82,060,706.81 ; in the total 
cost of the system, of 83,576,602.63 ; in at- 
tendance of teachers at county institutes, of 
7,506 ; in teachers who have read books on 
teaching, of 4,364 ; and in schools in which 
the Bible is read, of 1,736. These figures in- 
dicate a growth almost marvelous. Nothing 
equal to it has occurred in the history of any 
State in the Union, and Pennsylvania, from the 
position of rather a backward State education- 
ally, in comparison with her sister Northern 
States, has, in the short space of four years, 
advanced almost to the head of the column. 

On questions of State school policy, the re- 
port advocates an increase in the State appro- 
priation to common schools, the establishment 
of graded schools wherever it is practicable, 
the election of superintendents in all cities and 
large towns, an enlargement of our present 
means of professional instruction for teachers, 
competitive examinations in the selection of 
young men to fill the cadetships at the national 
schools of West Point and Annapolis, and the 
introduction of more general and more system- 
atic moral instruction into our schools of all 
grades. The superintendent supports his po- 
sitions on all these questions both with facts 
and arguments ; but his opinions are as likely 
to be wrong as those of other men who have 
had the same opportunities of informing them- 
selves on the subjects discussed, and they are 
open to the criticism of all who choose to ex- 
amine them. The worst fate, perhaps, that 
could befall them would be to be " let alone." 
Indeed, not the least of the dangers that threaten 
our whole system of popular education is pas- 
sive acceptation on the part of the people, and 
especially on the part of public men. It is so 
generally acknowledged to be good, that it runs 
the risk of being treated with indifference. As 
it is not likely to be attacked, even its friends 
are apt to turn their attention to other points 
more directly menaced by the enemy. It is a 
mistake — it may prove in the end a fatal mis- 



take; for the one most vital of all vital ques- 
tions in this country is the education of the 
people. We sincerely trust, therefore, that 
this report may be generally read, and the col- 
umns of the Journal shall be open to any who 
may wish to discuss the topics presented in it. 



Institutes. — The only counties that have not 
held Institutes during this school year are the 
following : Allegheny, Dauphin, Elk, Forest, 
Lebanon, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike and Union. 
Of these, Dauphin holds an Institute at Har- 
risburg, commencing January 9th ; Lebanon^ 
at Lebanon, January 16th; Monroe, at Strouds- 
burg, January 23d ; Pike, at Lackawaxen, 
January 23d ; Forest, at Tionesta, January 
24th ; Union, at Lewisburg, February 6th ; 
and Elk, at Ridgeway, February 13th. 



The Upper Schools of Europe ani> 
America. — Among the lecturers, at the recent 
session of the Bucks County Teachers* Insti- 
tute, was Dr. James McCosh, President of 
Princeton College. The Intelligencer, of 
Doylestown, gives the following interesting 
synopsis of his address. The main point he 
makes, the necessity of the establishment of 
** Upper Schools " in this country, deserves 
the serious attention of all friends of educa- 
tion. 

■ " The first of the course of lectures," says the InteiU- 
gencer, *< was delivered on Monday evening by Dr. James 
McCosh, President of the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. He was warmly received by a closely-packed 
house, his high reputation as a scholar and instructor 
being fully recognized in our community. Dr. McCosh 
is perhaps sixty years of age, yet fresh, cheerful and genial 
in appearance, and evidently good for many years of use- 
fulness in the cause of education. His remark that the 
teachers of boys should always endeavor to preserve their 
own youthfiilness of feeling seemed to be illustrated in 
himself, for his address was delivered with the freshness 
of manner and simplicity of language that becomes the 
sage as well as the immature student. His mind seemed 
to be literally full of knowledge, which came from his 
lips with such ease and freedom that the close attention 
of his hearers was at once secured. The subject of the 
lecture was **The (Jpper Schools of Europe and America,** 
meaning those that are intermediate between the ele- 
mentary or Common schools and the colleges that constitute 
our present system. Of these there is a great need in- 
spme portions of America, and every effort should be 
made to stimulate their increase. The leading idea ot 
Dr. McCosh, as expressed in this lecture, was that edu- 
cation, and education alone, prepares a people for self- 
government and real greatness. The Doctor elaborated 
this fundamental opinion by taking a rapid historical view 
of certain nations from the period of the reformation in 
religion in the sixteenth century down to our own day. 
It was a very effective exposition of well known and 
remarkable facts. In touching on the experience of 
Scotland as she passed through the fire of Papal vengeance,, 
the lecturer showed a fine enthusiasm, and raised a glow 
of admiration in his audience. Knox, the undaunted 
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hcra of the great reformation in his own country, wai 
sketched with the free and bold pencil of a master hand. 
He showed that it was that remarkable man who first 
made the schoolmaster a very power m the world. The 
leading events connected with Knox were told with 
' singular earnestness, and produced the happiest effect. Dr. 
McCosh showed that Scotland owes to the exertions of 
her great reformer her admirable system of parochial 
schools, and theie nuiseries of native talent returned a 
thousand-fold to the State for all the expenditure bestowed 
upon them in the greatness and renown of her sons which 
they had aided in developing. The school system of 
Scotland, surviving wars, revolutions and d)nastic muta- 
tions, forms a living glory around the memory of Knox. 
The learned lecturer pronounced a just eulogy on the 
Pilgrim Fathers as the legitimate successors of Knox m 
the work of enlightening nations by the establishment of 
schools. Here he was very emphatic, insisting that a 
nation owes its success, its greatness and its dignity to its 
schools, and is in truth the creiture of the intelligence 
created through their agency. Dr. McCosh^s sketch of 
the state of education in England, Prussia, the United 
States and in some other lands, was singularly intelligent 
and interesting. He had studied the Prussian system in 
Prussia, and so far is to be regarded as a living witness of 
its effectiveness and power. He traced the late success of 
Prussia, and her present towering attitude and power, to 
the character impressed on her people by her admirable 
schools. There can be no doubt but that an educated 
piece of warlike machinery is more to be dreaded than 
an ignorant one. Its superior intelligence increases its 
power. Prussia, besides a system of well organized com- 
mon schools, has gymnasia, or high schools, scattered 
broad- cast over the land. In these schools the Doctor 
told the audience the pupils are prepared to enter the 
universities, or to engage at once in the active pursuits of 
modern society. The syllabus of a Prussian gymnasium 
presents an ample scheme of studies. The mathematics 
in the widest extent, history, languages, ancient and mod- 
ern, and philosophy and all its relations to mind and matter 
have a place. Doctor McCosh urged the organization of 
high schools throughout the country as the best means of 
preparing youth for our colleges, as well as supplying well 
trained young mtn at once for every phase of active life. 
He pointed with admiration, not entirely unmingled with 
a feeling of regret, to New England as the model we 
should attempt to copy in laying the foundation of a 
system of education worthy of the Republic." 
♦ 

The Public Schools op Reading. — Wc 
make below a few extracts from a late report 
by the Committee on Instruction of the Board 
of Control of the city of Reading, of which J. 
T. Valentine, Esq., formerly Principal of the 
High School, is chairman. The committee 
had previously addressed certain inquiries to all 
the teachers in the employ of the board, and 
their report is made up from the answers 
obtained. The points brought out in the 
extracts quoted can hardly fail to secure 
genera] attention. 

In view of the answers obtained to their in- 
<juiry respecting the lessons required by the 
teachers to be prepared out of school, the 
committee say : 

" There seems to be a great want of uni- 
formity even in the same grade of school, some 



teachers requiring all the lessons to be so pre- 
pared, while others, (and your committee are 
glad to see the greater number), require but few, 
and many none at all, deeming it possible in 
our primary schools at least, by a proper man- 
agement of time between recitations, to prepare 
all the lessons required." 

On the topic as to how the pupils are em- 
ployed in school when not reciting, they re- 
mark that, " While the larger number of 
teachers allow full liberty to the pupil to pre- 
pare lessons for future recitation, it woald 
appear from the reports of others that their 
pupils are kept busy during these intervals in 
copying upon the slate their mental arithmetic, 
geography, reading and spelling lessons, or in 
other words, are kept at mere mechanical em- 
ployments, thus making it necessary that all 
their lessons should be prepared at home in- 
stead of at school, under the eye, and within 
reach of aid of the teacher. Drawing, al- 
though an exercise of the greatest importance, 
seems to receive but little attention, and sing- 
ing, either as an opening or closing exercise, 
still less, the former being mentioned in four- 
teen and the latter in but one of the reports 
examined. 

" The reports of teachers on the very im- 
portant matter ofobject teaching," the commit- 
tee say, " exhibit remarkable uniformity. 
Seventy-six frankly state that they do not prac- 
tice it at all, while others from the peculiar 
irrelevancy of their answers, plainly evince that 
they have very little correct appreciation of 
what is comprehended in the question. The 
reports of but two ladies does your committee 
consider satisfactory on this subject." 

They add also that " Twenty-seven report 
that they keep their pupils in after school as a 
punishment for going out during school hoari. 
Three give demerits, but do not keep in, while 
the remaining, and happily the larger number, 
do not consider it a criminal offense and do 
not punish it in any way as such. The infor- 
mation elicited as to the length' of lessons as- 
signed, is of such a general and unsatisfactory 
character that your committee find it impossi- 
ble to report correctly on the subject, and re- 
fer the Board to the reports themselves." 

The conclusion of the report is in the fol- 
lowing words : "The unequal crowding of the 
schools, the want of uniformity in text-books, 
the different and, in some cases, irrational 
methods of conducting recitations, the almost 
utter disregard of intellectual methods of in- 
struction, the almost total absence of musical 
and physical exercises in our schools, your 
committee regard as the strongest arguments in 
favor of the employment of a competent and 
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active Superintendent, whose business it shall 
be, under the authority of the Board, to regu- 
late the irregularities and reforin the abuses 
that have long been suspected, but are now 
knov^n to infest our public school system.'* 

There are few other cities in the State whose 
schools would not be profited by an examina- 
tion as thorough ss the one made by this com- 
mittee into those of Reading. 

♦ 

An Excellent Plan. — We extract the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter received a few 
days since from A. T. Wiles, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Zanesville, Ohio. Mr. 
AViles says: "My fifty- two teachers are now 
all subscribers to educational journals. I pre- 
sented the subject to them some time ago, and 
requested them to subscribe to, say five, of the 
best educational journals in the country, so that, 
by exchanging with each other, they might 
have the reading of several at the cost of one. 
We are now taking the Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Illinpis and Pennsylvania Journals, 
and Holbrook's Normal.*' 

In a letter now on our table, from H. L. 
Atkinson, Esq., Superintendent of the Schools 
of Huntingdon, in this State, there is contained 
an order for this Journal, to be sent to all the 
teachers of the town, and in connection there- 
with, the Illinois Teacher^ the Massachusetts 
Teacher t and the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
The teachers of Huntingdon will therefore 
have the opportunity of reading all these jour- 
nals at a trifling expense. And, speaking for 
our own Journal, wc arc very glad to do good 
in this way, and we Welcome mo?t cordially 
into Pennsylvania, the excellent educational 
magazines selected by the Huntingdon teachers, 
and shall be happy to have ours get into such 
good society anywhere. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the 
teachers of Harrisburg have followed the ex- 
ample of those of Zanesville and Huntingdon 
in a very handsome manner. 

♦ 

Death of H. A. Rockafield, of Lancas- 
ter City. — The death of this^gentleman has 
been generally noticed by the press, for he was 
connected with it ; but we notice it because of 
his long membership in the school board and 
the deep interest he always manifested in the 
welfare of the schools. Of him it can be truly 
said that he was faithful to all his duties as a 
director, and in his death both teachers and 
puDils have lost a sincere friend. 

Mr. Rockafield was buried on Thanksgiving 
day, and in accordance with a resolution of 
the Board of directors, the Board, the teachers 
in their employ, and the pupils of the high 



schools, attended the funeral in a body. Being 
present, we were much gratified with this 
mark of respect. 

♦ 

Lady Friends of the Journal. — The 
Journal is indebted to Miss Mary S. Miller, 
of Delaware, for fifty new subscj ibers ; to Miss 
Hettie A. Keatley, of Clarion, for thirty-two,, 
and to Miss Jane A. Kerr, of Lewistown, for 
a list containing nearly or quite all the names 
of the teachers of that place. Miss Mattie 
Shoffher also sends us a list ot a dozen subscri- 
bers from Phoenixville, Chester county. These 
ladies have our thanks. We know them to be 
good teachers, and they would make most exceU 
lent housekeepers^ — but wedon*t like to write the 
word, lest we should lose their services in the 

schools. 

4 

We have received No. i. Vol. 2, of the 
" Literary Repository,** published by the Kappa 
Sigma Epsilon Society of Wyers' Scientific 
and Classical Institute, West Chester, Pa. 
The Repository contains quite a variety of arti- 
cles well conceived and well written, and is 
neatly printed on excellent paper. The fine, 
classical culture, the good common-sense, and 
the never-failing humor of the principal of the 
institution, all appear in a letter he writes to 
the editor, giving an account of a " trip to 
Scranton," to attend a Synod which recently 
met at that place. 

Good academies are needed in Pennsylvania,, 
and there are none in the State better than the 
one presided over by William F. Wyers. 



Practical Suggestions. 



*'A Reader of the Journal" inquires 
whether there should not be a diflerent wav 
from that now practiced of obtaining school 
directors. He alleges that the Republicans in 
Republican districts, and Democrats in Demo- 
cratic districts, elect school directors without 
any regard to qualifications, and that directors 
so elected cannot always read or write. He 
seems to think that directors should be exam- 
ined as well as teachers. We would be glad 
to receive practical suggestions from directors 
themselves on this point. 



We are asked, "Should not teachers he ex- 
amined on the Bible as a text book ?" Teach- 
ers should be well acquainted with the Bible; 
but the inquirer should remember that under 
existing circumstances the Bible cannot be 
taught in our public schools, although it is 
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very generally read, and teachers are required 
under our law to be examined only in the 
branches they teach. 



"County Superintendents certify that teach- 
•ers are persons of good moral character in sign- 
ing their names to certificates. How do they 
know ?" If they have no personal acquaintance 
with the teachers thus certificated^ they always 
should, and it is thought generally do, require 
them to produce testimonials concerning this 
important matter from responsible parties. We 
think with our correspondent that " none but 
the pure" should occupy the position of teach- 
er. An ignorant teacher can do no good ; an 
immoral one does positive * harm. 

" Should we employ a poor teacher or allow 
our school to remain closed ?" This is a ques- 
tion that puzzles hundreds of boards of 
directors. We think the answer depends upon 
the degree of poorness. If the teacher is very 
deficient in qualifications, it is far better to allow 
the school to remain closed than to waste the 
public money, and, what is far worse, injure 
the children who may become his pupils, by 
employing him. Practically, however, the law 
settles the matter. Directors cannot employ 
teachers without valid certificates, and County 
Superintendents cannot grant certificates to 
persons who do not possess certain qualifica- 
tions. If they do, they violate the law and the 
oath they have taken to obey it. 



Personal. 



Hon, p. M. Osterhout, member of the 
State Senate from Wyoming, recently visited 
the two non-accepting school districts of his 
county, in company with the County Superin- 
tendent, and addressed the citizens in favor of 
adopting the system. 

S. S. Jack, formerly superintendent of 
Westmoreland county, and well known in this 
State, is now Principal of the Schools in De- 
catur, Illinois. 

Prof. F. A. Allen is about to return home 
from Maine, where, during the past three or 
four months, he has held a teachers' institute 
in every county in the State. 

A. M. Gow, some years ago principal of 
the High School at Washington, in this State, 
and a prominent member of the State Teach- 
ers' Association, is now superintendent of 
schools in the Hourishing city of Evansville, 
Indiana ; and, from a report which has just 



been received, with his compliments, we would 
know, if we did not feel assured of it wichoDi 
any such evidence, that he is an efficient one. 

Mrs. Anna T. Randall, of Oswego, New 
York, has given instruction in elocution at a 
large number of Institutes in Pennsylvania the 
present season, with much acceptance. 

Prof. J. C. Gilchrist has resigned his po- 
sition as Principal of the Normal School, at 
California, Washington county, and accepted 
that of principal of one of the West Virginia 
State Normal schools. 

Prof. L, D. Watson has resigned the Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient Languages and English 
Literature in the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, and been elected principal of the 
new graded school at Canton, Bradford county. 

Prof. Ehrhart, late Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of Pennsylvania College, 
died a few weeks since of consumption. He 
was considered a very successful teacher. 

David W. Harlan, until recently princi- 
pal of the public schools of Coatesville, Ches- 
ter county, has been elected superintendent of 
schools in the city of Wilmington, Delaware, 
at a salary of $1,500 per annum. Mr. Harlan 
will make an excellent superintendent. 

H. Monroe Becker, well known as a teacher 
in Lancaster and Lebanon counties, shot him- 
self accidentally on the 19th of November, 
while on a deer hunt with a party of friends in 
Ottawa county, Ohio, and died within a few 
hours afterward. 

R. F. HoFFORD, Superintendent of Carbon 
county, was caned by his teachers while holding 
an institute at Weatherby, during the last week 
in November. In this case the instrument 
used was a large, costly, gold-beaded cane ; and, 
strange to say, Mr. HofTord returned thanks 
for the treatment he received. Some official 
notice would be at once taken of the matter, 
had it not been that Deputy State Superintend- 
ent Houck was present, and it is said, assisted 
the teachers to perpetrate the deed ! But not- 
withstanding we hold ourselves in some meas- 
ure responsible for what he does, we cannot 
help declaring that he ought to be caned in the 
same way. 

Col. Thomas Throp, late President of the 
Board of School Directors of the city of Wil- 
liamsport, was buried on Friday, the i6th of 
December. His funeral was attended by the 
School Board and the teachers of the public 
schools. Col. Throp was an excellent oitizen 
and a warm friend of our system of education. 
He leaves a vacancy in the Board of Directors 
that cannot well be supplied. 
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RIEF TEMS. 



A. J. MuNDELLA, Esq., M. p. for Sheffield, 
England,, while in this country, paid a visit to 
the public schools of Philadelphia and expressed 
great satisfaction with them, especially with 
the Normal School. 



Muhlenberg College is located at Allen- 
town, in this State. It is under the care of 
the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
adjacent States. The attendance ^is : seniors, 
14; juniors, 12; sophomores, 17; freshmen, 
17 ; and preparatorians, 58 ; making in all 118. 

The Directors of West Pittston, Lu- 
zerne county, have established a High school. 

The new Freshman Class at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, is \he largest that has ever been 
entered at that institution. 



Manor township, Lancaster county, re- 
cently dedicated a new school-house, which is 
pronounced by County Superintedent Evans to 
be the best country school-house in the county. 

The Tioga county papers speak in enthusi- 
astic terms of the new graded school at Wells- 
boro. The Agitator says ** Prof. Winters 
knows how to put it together, and how to run 
it after it is set up." 

The authorities of the State Normal School 
at Mansfield have made provision to have a 
ir^z course of lectures at that institution during 
the present winter. Two or three lectures 
have alreadv been delivered. 



The United States has given 78,576,802 
acres of land for educational purposes since 
the foundation of the Government. 



The teachers of Pittsburgh have organized 
an Academy, called the " Pittsburgh Academy 
of Teachers," and hold meetings once a month. 

The attendance of directors at the insti- 
tutes this year on Directors* Day, the part they 
take, and the interest they manifest in the pro- 
ceedings are truly gratifying. We are evi- 
dently making progress, and in the right di- 
rection. 



Judging from the reports in the Corry pa- 
pers, the Teachers' Institute of that city is 
working with unusual spirit. The teachers 
:seem to be fully alive, and Mr. McNaughton, 



the Principal of the High School, is proving 
himself a good leader. 

The percentage of attendance at the new 
graded school of Strasburg borough, Lancaster 
county, for the first month, was 100. 

SuNBURY is agitating the question of estab- 
lishing an Academy. Their new High School 
will answer the purpose contemplated, if welt 
organized. 



The Board of School Directors of the Sixth 
Ward, Allentown, recently expelled a member 
for appearing in one of the school-rooms intoxi- 
cated and behaving in an improper manner. 



Huntingdon has established a complete 
graded system of schools and crowned the whole 
with a High School. Mr. H. L. Atkinson, 
formerly Principal of the English Academy at 
the University of Lewisburg, is Superintendent, 
and seems to be rapidly bringing order out of 
confusion. 



Superintendent Fee, of Washington, is hold- 
ing a series of educational meetings which are 
largely attended and very enthusiastic. 



The contract for the Normal school build- 
ings at Lock Haven, has been let to J. Free- 
man Batcheler, of that city, at §84,500, of 
which 15 per cent, is taken In stock. The 
buildings will be of brick, and capacious 
enough to accommodate over 300 boarders. 
The whole building will be heated with steam 
and furnished with water and gas throughout. 
The knoll on which the school building is to 
be erected consists of eighteen acres, about 
half in woodland, and overlooks the town and 



river. 



Pamphlet Reports. — Geo. L. Maris, Esq., 
County Superintendent of Chester county, 
sends us the pamphlet report of the proceed- 
ings of the late County Institute, comprising 
thirty pages, with additional data of interest to 
teachers and directors. These reports, issued 
annually, are valuable also for future reference, 
as they show the advance from year to year in 
salaries paid and in the professional standing 
of teachers employed in the different school 
districts. Mr. J . D. Py ott, reporter of the Lan- 
caster County Institute, has also brought out 
the usual handsomely issued and satisfactory 
report of the annual Institute in this county, 
of same size page and same general appearance 
as this Journal. Copies may be had at 25 
cents each, by addressing him at Lancaster, Pa. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNU>\^L REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives if 
the Commonvjealth of Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN: — In submitting the annual 
report required by law from the head of 

the School Department, permit me first to call 

your attention to the following statement, which 

is a fummary of the great facts that measure 

the magnitude and exhibit the condition of our 

system of ' public instruction at the present 

time. They show a growth and strength in 

the system that must be highly gratifying to all 

friends of popular education : 

Number of school districts... 

Number of schools 

Number of graded schools 

Number of school directors... 

Number of superintendents... 

Number of teachers 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month 

Average salaries of female 
teachers per month 

Average length of school term 

Number of pupils 

Average number of pupiU 

Percentage of attendance 

Cost of tuition per month 

Cost of tuition for the year... 8 3,745,415 81 

Cost of building, &c 2,765,644 34 

Cost of contingencies 1,165,226 05 

Total cost of tuition, building, 

&c., and contingencies 7,676,286 20 

Total cost, including expendi- 
tures of all kinds 7t77^f76i 20 

Value of school property >5»837,i83 00 



2,002 
14,212 

2,892 
13,100 

79 
171,612 



8 



40 66 



S32 39 
6.06 

828,891 

555.941 
.68 

.98 



The increase for the year in the most im- 
portant of these items, is as follows : 



n number of districts 

n number of schools 

n number of graded schools 
n number of school directors 
n number of superintendents 

n number of teachers 

n number of pupils 

n the average No. of pupils.. 

n the cost of tuition $244,711 55 

n the cost of contingencies... 228,666 35 

n cost of building, &c 309*796 63 

n total cost 785,612 28 



31 
276 

447 
200 

3 
470 

13,138 

7,866 



TABULAR STATEMENTS. 



Appended to this report will be found the 
usual statistical statements, showing in detail 
the condition, wants and working of our sys- 
tem. 

* Statement A shows the financial condition 
of the school districts of the Commonwealth, 
excluding Philadelphia. 

From this statement it appears that the re- 
ceipts of the several districts for the year were 
85,618,197.51, and the expenditures ^6,378,- 
541.57, thus leaving a debt of $760,344.06. 

Statement B shows the condition of the sys- 
tem for the year 1870, excluding Philadelphia. 

The State, outside of Philadelphia, has 
13,832 schools, 16,097 teachers, an attendance 
of 695,052 pupils, and average attendance of 
484,912, an average school term of 5 months 
and 21 days, and expended for school houses, 
82,560,137.42; for tuition, 83,010,690.33, 
and for all school purposes, $6,378,^41.57. 
The average salaries of male teachers per month 
is S39.63, and for female, 830.55. 

Statement C shows the school statistics of 
Philadelphia for the year ending Dec. 31, 1869. 

Philadelphia has 380 schools or school 
houses, 1,515 teachers, 133,839 registered pu- 
pils, school property valued at 831022,280, and 
expended for school purposes 81,297,744.63. 
The average salaries of male teachers per 
month is 8135.98, and of female, 843.61. 

Statement D shows the condition of the 
system for the year 1870, in comparison with 
that for i869,excluding Philadelphia. 

This statement shows an increase in the 
number of districts, of 31 ; in the number 
of schools, of 273 ; in the number of 
pupils, of 8,283 ; in the average attendance, 
of 7,137; in the percentage of attendance, of 
.002 ; in the length of school term, ot a half 
a day ; in the number ot teachers, of 427 ; in 
the average salaries of male teachers, of 81.45 ; 
in the average salaries of female teachers, of 
8.66; in the cost of tuition, of 8191.246.33 ; 
in the cost of building, &c., of 8565,277.21, 
and in total expenditures for all school purpo- 
ses, ol 8836,613.31. 

Statement E shows the condition of the 
schools of Philadelphia for the school year 

• The statements referred to are omitted in The Joue- 
NAL owing to their length, but will be found in the re- 
port as printed by the Department. 
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ending December 31, 1869, in comparison 
with the year ending December 31, 1868. 

The most notable items in this statement 
are the increase in the amount paid to teachers 
of $53,465.22, and the decrease in the amount 
expended for building purposes, of $255,* 
480.58. The large amounts expended in 
erecting new buildings and repairing old ones 
during the two or three years immediately 
prior to 1869, rendered a much smaller 
amount sufficient for that year. 

Statement F shows the condition of the 
system for the school year 1870, in compari- 
son with its condition for the school year 1869, 
including Philadelphia. 

The most important items contained in this 
statement have already been given in the intro- 
duction to this report. They tell in strong 
language the story of our progress for the past 
year. 

Statement G shows the value of the school 
property of the State, as estimated by the 
school directors or controllers. 

This value is $15,837,183, being an increase 
over the value as given last year, of 81,791,551. 

Statement H shows the expenditures of the 
Department for the general system. 

The a^iiount divided among the school dis- 
tricts of the State, according to the number of 
taxables, as the law provides, was $292,649.55, 
against $305,346.77, divided last year. The 
difference .is owing to certain deductions that 
were required to be made by the appropriation 
act. The amount per taxable this year was 
48 cents, while last year it was 50 cents. 

Statement I shows the expenditures of the ^ 
Department for its own support. 

These expenditures amounted to $14,398.16, 
or, including the Superintendent's salary, to 
$16,898.16. 

Statement J, shows the estimates of appro- 
priations needed for the general system and the 
School Department for 1872. 

Statement K shows the amount of apppro- 
priations made to State Normal schools. 

The whole amount of these appriations is 
$142,595.74, of which there remains an unex- 
pended balance of $13,600. In addition to 
this, a conditional appropriation of $15,000 
was made in 1868, to the proposed Normal 
.school at California, Washington county, of 
which $10,000 has been paid, according to the 
terms of the act. 

Statement L shows what has been done under 
the law of 1867, concerning non-accepting 
school districts. 

From this statement it appears that of the 
twenty-four districts, in twelve different coun- 
ties that had stubbornly refused to put schools 



in operation under the common school law up 
to the year 1867, all but four have now adopted 
the system and are^ establishing good schools 
under* it. The four districts that still stand 
out against the law; refusing all the advantages 
of the act of 1867, are Harmony, in Beaver, 
little Mahanoy, in Northumberland, and Over- 
field and Washington, in Wyoming. 

Statement M shows the number of perma- 
nent certificates granted. 

The whole number is 687, being an increase 
of 170 during the year. As a general thing, 
those entrusted with the duty of granting these 
certificates have been exceedingly careful in 
the discharge of their duties, and the teachers 
who now hold them, with the graduates of the 
Normal Schools, constitute the very cream of 
the profession. Both intellectually and morally 
they are the peers of any other body of men or 
women in the State, 

Statement N shows the condition and work- 
ing of ths system as exhibited by the reports 
of the superintendents. 

The facts contained in this statement are so 
valuable that it is deemed proper to recapitulate 
the most important of them in this place. Of 
the 11,913 school houses reported to exist, the 
number of frame is 7,487 ; of brick, 2,235 > ^^ 
stone, 1,536; of log, 391; built during the 
year, 548; unfit for use, 1,517 ; having no 
privy, 5,198; with sufficient grounds,. 5,441 ; 
with grounds suitably improved, 946 ; well 
ventilated, 6,892 ; with suitable furniture, 
6,407 ; with insufficient furniture, 3,679 ; with 
injurious furniture, 3,679 ; supplied with suita- 
ble furniture during the year, 532 ; supplied 
with unsuitable furniture during the year, 40 ; 
well supplied with apparatus, 2,040 ; wholly 
without apparatus, 1,71 1 ; supplied with appa- 
ratus during the year, 677; having outline maps, 
6,986. Of the 13,783 schools, the number 
graded is 2,892 ; graded during the year, 337 ; 
well classified, 9,652 ; in which the books are 
uniform^ 10,927; in which the Bible is read, 
11,016. The number of public examinations 
held was 1,870; of directors present at the 
examinations, 5,772 ; of teachers receiving 
provisional certificates, 14,472; of teachers 
receiving professional certificates, 352 ; of ap- 
plicants rejected, 1,975 ; of teachers examined 
privately, 707 ; of certificates annulled, 13 ; of 
certificates renewed, 224 ; and the average 
grade of certificates, z^^^ The number of male 
teachers employed was 7,358 ; of female, 
8,739 y average age of teachers, 24i years ; 
number of teachers who had had no experience 
in teaching, 2,199 ; ^^^ ^^^ taught less than 
one year, 2,351 ; who had taught more than 
five years, 4,325; who had attended a State 
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normal school, 1,693 ; who had graduated at a 
State Normal school, 169 ; who had read books 
on teaching, 11,274; v%ho held professional 
certificates, 1,292; who held permanent cer- 
tificates, 443 ; who held professional certificates 
unworthily, 63 ; who failed totally, 184. The 
number of visits to schools by superintendents 
was 16,615 ; average time spent in each, 1} 
hours; number of schools not visited, 1,849; 
number of directors accompanying superintend- 
ents, 6,757 ; number of patrons or citizens met 
in the schools, 4,785 ; number of teachers who 
attended district institutes, 3,802 ; number of 
educational meetings held by superintendents, 
336; number of district libraries organized 
under the law of 1 864, 4 ; number of private 
schools, 386; number of academies apd semi- 
naries, 215 ; number of pupils attending pri- 
vate institutions, 24,815; number of teachers 
employed in such institutions^ 848. 

Statement O shows the statistics of the 
teachers* institutes held during the year. 
■ The attendance in actual members at the in- 
stitutes was 11,210; the average attendance of 
actual members was 7,913 ; the attendance of 
honorary members was 1,952; the attendance 
of spectators, coAiting those present at some 
one session of each institute, was 28,274; the 
average attendance of spectators was 1 2,667 » 
and the institutes were instructed by 556 lec- 
turers ^nd 230 essayists, and cost the several 
counties $11,213.92, and the members 83,- 
265.60. As an agency in the work of im- 
proving and inspiriting teachers, andl making 
known to the public the condition and wants 
of our system of schools, these institutes are^ 
accomplishing all their warmest friends ever 
claimed for them. If they fail anywhere it is 
in consequence of mismanagement. 

Statement P shows the statistics of the State 
Normal schools. 

There arc now five State Normal schools in 
operation, located, respectively, at Millersville, 
Lancaster county ; Edinboro', Erie . county ; 
Mansfield, Tioga county; Kutztown, Berks 
county, and Bloomsburg, Columbia county. 
The whole nnmber of students who have at- 
tended these institutions since their organiza- 
tion as State schools is 12,390, and the number 
who have graduated is 406, of whom 286 re- 
ceived, upon graduating, 650 each from the 
State, on the condition that they should teach 
at least two years in the State after graduation. 
These schools had, during the past year, 66 
professors and teachers ; 2,67 5 students, of whom 
670 were in the model schools ; 8,135 volumes 
in their libraries ; property of the estimated 
value of $453,094.48 ; an aggregate indebt- 
Iness of ¥94,242.45 ; an income of $159,- 



732.63, and expenditures amounting to S157,- 
156.70. State aid was extended during the 
year, according to the terms of the appropria- 
tion act, to 1,100 students in the schools 
who expressed their intention of becoming 
teachers, and to 78 of the 82 graduates, who 
agreed to teach the required two full years. 

The figures contained in this statement, and 
the interesting reports of the principals of the 
several schools presented herewith, set forth 
the nature, the magnitude and wants of our 
system of Normal schools. 

In addition to the five schools now in oper- 
ation, four more are in a good state of forward- 
ness, and will probably apply for State, recog- 
nition within the present year. 

One of these is located at California, Wash- 
ington county. Here a pleasant site of ten 
acres has been purchased and a large central 
building erected. With the proposed addi- 
tions, the united length of the whole will be 
594 feet, and including basement, the buildings 
will be four stories in height, and contain 
chapel, lecture rooms, recitation rooms, society 
halls, dining rooms, model school rooms, dor- 
mitories, &c. 

The corner-stone of another such school 
was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, at West 
Chester, on the 14th of October last. The 
buildings at West Chester will be very com- 
plete and imposing. Th^ structure now in 
processuf erection consists of a central building 
46 feet front by 1 12 feet deep, and two wings, 
each 52 feet long and 44 feet deep, all three 
stories high, exclusive of the basement and 
French roof. The contract price of this build- 
ing is $74,000. The grounds on which it 
stands cost, in addition, $10,000. When the 
plans adopted by the board of trustees are fuUy 
carried out, by the erection of the two addi^ 
tional wings contemplated, this will be stry 
much the finest building of the kind in the 
State. 

A third new Normal school is to be located 
at Shippensburg, Cumberland county. At this 
point a board of trustees has been organized, a 
very fine site of ten acres has been purchased, 
plans of buildings have been adopted, and work 
upon the foundation has been commenced. 

The fourth of the schools referred to above 
will be located at Lock Haven, Clinton countyi 
The project at Lock Haven is in about the 
same state of forwardness as that at Shippens- 
burg. The trustees have advertised for pro- 
posals for the erection of the buildings, and 
mean to push on the work vigorously. 

Statement Q shows the statistics of the col- 
leges of the State. We find it impossible,, 
under the law now existing on the subject, to. 
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secure reports from all our colleges. Those 
reporting have graduated altogether 6,564 stu- 
dents, of whom 190 graduated the past year; 
they had an attendance for the year of 2,805 
students, of whom 622 were in preparatory 
departments ; the number of their professors 
was 157; the number of volumes in their lir 
braries was 94,873; and the value of their ap- 
paratus was $78,400. 

Deeply sensible that our colleges heed more 
strength and more encouragement^ I am ready 
now, as heretofore, to co-operate in carrying in- 
to effect any feasible plan for aiding them. The 
State cannot afford much longer to withhold 
from them a helping hand. 

Statement R, shows the statistics of acade- 
mies and seminaries. 

Reports have been received from some very 
excellent institutions of an academical charac- 
ter, but the' statement is by no means complete. 
The 23 institutions reporting, have 2,932 stuV 
dents, instructed by 131 teachers, and of whom 
628 were preparing to teach. They have 
22,503 volumes in their libraries, and appara- 
tus of the value of §7,620. • 

Statement S was compiled by the National 
Bureau of Education, and shows the educational 
condition of the different States for 1869-70. 

No citizen of Pennsylvania need be ashamed 
of the educational position his State occupies, 
in comparison with other States of the Union, 
as shown by the facts exhibited in this state- 
ment. 

REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The reports of the different superintendents, 
found in the full Annual Report, will, it is 
hoped, be generally read. They contain much 
valuable matter, and many timely and perti- 
nent suggestions. Most of these reports speak 
of certain obstacles that stand in the way of 
improvement in school affairs, and something 
may be gained, perhaps, by naming, in this 
place, some of these obstacles, and giving fur- 
ther publicity to suggestions for their removal. 
The things most generally considered by the 
different superintendents as constituting such 
obstacles, are the following : Short school terms; 
irregular attendance ; poorly qualified teachers; 
indisposition to grade teachers* salaries according 
to qualifications ; want of local supervision of 
schools; ^neglect of duty on the part of direc- 
tors, and want of interest in education on the fart 
of the people. 

Short school terms are obstacles in the way 
of improvement. The evils inevitably grow- 
ing out of them are children imperfectly taught, 
poor teachers, and a general lack of educational 
interest. The average length of school term 



in the State was for the past year five months 
and twenty-one days; five years ago it was,, 
for the current year, five months and fourteen? 
days, and ten years ago it was five months and 
ten days. So slow does the great structure- 
rise ! The State can aid the people in their 
efforts to remove this obstacle by increasing: 
the minimum term for which the schools are 
to be kept open and making a larger State ap- 
propriation for school purposes. 

Irregular attendance is a great evil. It de- 
stroys classification, makes discipline difficult, 
interrupts study and demoralizes a school \Vk 
every way. For this evil and for that of no»- 
attendance, there are believed to be but two 
effective remedies : intelligent parents and a 
compulsory law. \i society cannot be so im- 
proved as to make parents, and those who havc- 
the care of children, feel the importance of 
sending them to school, and sending them re- 
gularly, the time will surely come when the 
State will pass a law compelling such attend- 
ance. For one, in the spirit of our institutions. 
I prefer to test voluntary action fully, fairly 
and patiently, before resorting to force. 

Poor teachers «re complained of in many 
counties. How can they be otherwise than 
poor ? The right education of a human being, 
is the most difficult work God has left for man 
to do. Teaching is an art far higher than any 
other, for it has to deal with the noblest of 
created things — the mind, the soul. No one> 
therefore, can practise this art successfully who 
has not thoroughly "prepared himself for the 
task. The teachjifig in our schools will never 
even approximate excellence until we have a: 
body of professionally educated men and wo^ 
men devoted to the work as a calling for life,, 
and this is impossible with our present short 
school terms and small teachers' salaries. Still,, 
our teachers have improved, are improving and 
will continue to improve. We must be satisfied 
with a sure, a steady, a gradual advance, and 
this is everywhere possible. With proper 
effort, it may be accelerated from year jto. 
year. 

" There is an indisposition," say the super- 
intendents, *^ to grade the salaries of teachers^ 
according to their qualifications." This indis- 
position, wherever it exists, does great harm. 
Besides being unjust in itself, it drives good 
teachers out of the profession and tends to> 
check all desire for improvement. But few 
teachers will spend time and money in prepar- 
ing themselves for their work, if others, who. 
make no such preparation and whose teaching 
is consequently less effective, receive the same 
compensation. Directors, however, are rap- 
idly righting this wrong, and sooo,, ilis hoped^ 
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there will be no longer any reason to complain 
of it. 

Without doubt, there is a want all over the 
Stale of better local school supervision. The 
schools of a district need supervision, close, 
constant, intelligent. No complicated business 
of any kind can flourish without it. It is 
needed on farms, in shops, mills, factories. On 
railroads it extends to every rail and every tie, 
and in armies to every man and every musket. 
Is the education of the children of a State of 
le««s importance than are these material inter, 
ests? County superintendents, visiting dis- 
tricts once or twice a year, cannot supply the 
needed supervision ; directors, as a general 
thing, have not the time or the professional 
knowledge to enable them to do it ; and, con- 
sequently, some other suitable agency should 
be provided. Such an agency is most likely 
to be found in a person fully qualified, em- 
ployed by the board of each district as district 
superintendent. In this way, probably better 
than in any other, a proper central force could 
be provided that would make the teaching of 
the districts effective. 

It may be true in some districts, as the su- 
perintendents say, that the directors neglect 
their duties. Let it be remembered, however, 
in their behalf, that their duties are delicate 
and difficult; that it often happens that the less 
work they do the more thanks they receive, 
and that they render their services entirely 
without compensation. And, besides, it is only 
just to add, that there are thousands of men 
throughout the State servii^g in boards of direc- 
tors who are doing a great deal of hard work, 
spending much valuable time, incurring ill-will 
-and suffering abuse for the sake of securing a 
:good education for the children of their respec- 
tive districts. But no excuse is intended here 
for the man who accepts the office of school 
director in a district and then neglects or re- 
fuses to perform the duties of the office ; or, 
what is worse, uses his position to clog the 
wheels of educational progress. Such a man 
does society a great wrong. 

The obstacle back of all these, and greater 
than them all, is a want of a live interest in 
the education of their children on the part of 
the people. There is no citizen in the State 
-of Pennsylvania, probably, who would like to 
have it said that he is not a friend of education, 
and yet there are hundreds of thousands of 
persons among us who do not realize in any 
but the faintest manner that education is a 
prime necessity in a country like ours, not 
only promoting to a greater extent than aught 
else its wealth and prosperity, but being vitally 
connected with its ytry existence as a self-gov- 



erned nation. The press, the pulpit, the pub- 
lic platform, school officers, teachers, the 
schools themselves, must all be used as instru- 
mentalities to lift off this *' dead weight" that 
now rests so heavily upon all progress. 



QUESTIONS OF SCHOOL POLICY. 



The attention of the Legislature and of all 
interested is respectfully called to the consid- 
erations presented below, with reference to 
certain questions of school policy of much 
practical importance at the present time in 
this State. 

STATE APPROPRIATION. 



It is well known that I have taken every 
proper occasion, during all the time that 
I have held my present position, to urge an 
increase in the State appropriation to common 
schools. This has been done primarily for 
the purpose of aiding heavily taxed districts. 
There are hundreds of districts in the State 
that pay a school tax from eighteen to twenty- 
six mills on every dollar of valuation of their 
property, and even then are unable to keep 
their schools open for a longer time than four 
months in the year^ The struggles of some 
of these districts to obtain a good education 
for their children are truly heroic in their 
character, and ought to procure them more 
help from the State. Besides, a large State 
appropriation tends to encourage local efforts 
to improve the schools, and to give cohesion, 
strength and working force to the whole 
system. 

For the last three years the amount appro- 
priated by the State for school purposes has 
been $500,000 per annum. This seems, in 
the aggregate, quite a large sum, and most per- 
sons will be surprised to learn that after the 
deductions the law requires to be made from 
it, the quota it affords to each taxable is only 
forty-eight (48) cents, and, if divided among 
the children in our schools, each would re- 
ceive less than forty (40) cents, scarcely 
enough to buy him a spelling book. Besides, 
the \vhole amount expended the past year, for 
school purposes, exceeded $7,700,000, and 
$500,000 is less than the one-fifteenth part of 
the whole. This fact considered, it is not to 
be wondered at that a people who are taxed 
to the amount of $7,200,000, think the State 
ought to assume a greater proportion of the 
burden. The proportion of it now borne by 
the State is even much less than in the early 
years of the system, as is made apparent by 
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the figures which are contained in the follow- 
ing table. In the first column of this table 
every third year is named since the system 
went into operation ; the second contains the 
amount of the State appropriation divided 
among the school districts of the State, ex- 
cluding Philadelphia; the third contains the 
whole amount expended in these districts for 
school purposes, and the fourth shows the 
ratio the amounts appropriated by the State 
bear to the amounts expended in the districts. 
It appears from these figures that the State 
started out in 1836, by bearing nearly one-third 
of the expense of the schools, and has gradually 
reduced it, until now the amount borne is 
scarcely one -twentieth of the whole : 



YEARS. 



1836, 
1840 
1842 

1845 
1S48 

185I 

185s 

1858 

I86I. 

X864, 

1867, 

X869, 

1870. 



TABLE. 




State appropri- 


Amount ex- 


Percen- 


ation. 


pended. 


tage. 


$ 98,670 oo|$ 305,775 91 


.32 


276,826 92 


^40,546 84 


.38 


250,065 00 


608,879 3^ 


.41 


192,813 44 


4S3,>5S 50 


.42 


'i93»o35 75 


602,045 44 


.32 


193,004 80 


1,063,347 00 


.18} 


i59,S54 17 


1,5*3,537 10 


.10} 


^88,646 00 1,943,007 16 


.09 


209,8x3 97 2,115,685 06 


.09 


216,087 03 


2,396,409 00 


.09 


239,813 19 


4,068,752 69 


.05} 


307,718 00 


5,541,928 26 


.05} 


318,128 15 


6»378,54i 57 


•05 



It should be remembered, also, that the rev- 
enues of the Commonwealth are not now de- 
rived, to any considerable extent, from general 
taxation, but are almost wholly paid into the 
Treasury by corporations for certain valuable 
franchises allowed them, and that consequently 
an increase in the State appropriation to schools 
would not impose any heavier burdens upon 
the people in the shape of taxes, but tend to 
relieve them of a portion of those under which 
they now labor — not to take money out of their 
pockets, but to put money into them ; for the 
more money the several districts obtain from 
the State for school purposes, the less they will 
have to raise of themselves, " Knowing, there- 
fore, that an increase in the State appropriation 
would accomplish much good, while it would 
diminish the burden of taxation now resting 
upon the people, and believing that no part of 
the five or six millions of dollars annually 
coming into the State Treasury from the 
sources indicated, can be better used than in ed- 
ucating the children of the Commonwealth, I 
again urge, and shall continue to urge, until the 
point be gained, that the State appropriation to 
common schools be made as large as the finan- 
cial condition of the State will justify. 



GRADED SCHOOLS. 

A graded school is one in which the pupils 
are placed in several departments, according 
to the grade of studies they are pursuing. In a 
system of graded schools, the pupils belonging 
to the several gtades may be placed in different 
buildings. 

Graded schools are practicable wherever a 
sufficient number of pupils can be brought^ 
without too much inconvenience, to one school 
house, to give employment to more than one 
teacher. Graded schools should be established 
whereever they can be, for, among others, the 
following reasons: 

1. They enable directors, for the same 
money, to provide larger grounds, better houses 
and furniture and more apparatus than they 
could otherwise do. This is plain when we- 
consider that in establishing a graded school, all 
that would otherwise belong'to two, three, four 
or more schools is concentrated in one. 

2. They seciire better teaching. They do- 
this by diminishing the number of classes in 
school, and consequently increasing the time 
that can be devoted to each, but still more by 
enabling teachers to give instructions in those 
branches in which they have special talent, and 
for which they have special taste. In an un- 
graded school a teacher must teach, or try to 
teach, all the branches required, but in a graded 
one he can be generally permitted to teach 
those which he can teach best. 

3. They can be more completely supervised.. 
Every graded school should have a principal,, 
and to his authority all the other teachers should 
be subordinate. He and they should constitute 
one faculty. This is essential to success » The 
principal should be at liberty to visit school 
room and class room daily or oftener, and his- 
inspection should be close, constant and minute. 
Even a graded system that is managed by sep- 
arate and independent teachers, subject to na 
constantly vigilant central authority, must al- 
ways prove a partial failure. A loose, mechan- 
ical system is not what we want, but a well- 
knit, closely connected organism, endowed 
with life and power. 

4. They give opportunity of imparting in- 
struction in the higher branches. There is 
clearly a practical limit beyond which instruc- 
tion in our common schools cannot be made to- 
pass, but the notion is wholly erroneous that 
all instruction in them should be confined to the 
mere elements of knowledge; reading, writing 
and arithmetic. But on this point something, 
will be said further on in this report. 

These reasons in favor of graded schools are- 
given in the hope that they may strengthen the- 
hands of the school officers and thinking citi^ 
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^ens, who are exerting themselves in all parts 
•of the State to complete the work of establish- 
ing and organizing them. 

The growth of graded schools is seen in the 
fact that in 1866 there were only 1,921 such 
schools in the State, while there are now 2,892, 
«n increase of nearly 1,000 in four years. Of 
these, about 80 are located in thickly settled 
rural districts. There still remain many schools 
in which the grading is imperfect, and there 
«re probably two or three hundred towns and 
villages in the State in which graded schools 
are badly needed, and should be at once es- 
tablished , 

THE CITY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The law establishing the office of city or 
borough superintendent was passed in 1867. 
The following list includes the several cities 
and boroughs that have elected superintendents 
under the law, with the compensation paid each 
superintend :nt: ^ 

AUento wn %\ ,200 

Altoona 750 

Chester ijjoo 

Easton 1,800 

Erie 1,800 

Harrisburg i ,300 

Hyde Park 1,500 

Meadville 2,000 

Pittsburgh 2,500 

Pottsville , 1,500 

Scranton 1,800 

Wilkesbarre 1,800 

Williamsport * 700 

York 1,800 



Before a city or borough can elect a super- 
intendent by law, it must have at least ten 
thousand inhabitants ; and the above list in- 
cludes all the cities and boroughs in the State 
possessing the requisite number, except Phila- 
delphia, Alleghany, Reading, Lancaster, and 
Norristown. Not a single city or borough 
having once adopted the policy of the super- 
intendency has abandoned it, and this, it is 
thought, may be considered a complete practi- 
cal demonstration of the usefulness of the office. 
The wonder is that the people of any large 
town should allow its schools to continue with- 
out such supervision. 

A system of schools in a large town should 
be a compact organization,a well-rounded, har- 
moniously working whole ; and an army has 
not more need of a general than such a system 
has of a responsible head. The school prop- 
erty should be carefully looked after. The 
pupils, their grades, their classes, their studies, 
•*^cir recitations, all need the attention of some 
who has the whole field before him ; and 



they themselves, young in mind and heart, can 
very badly do without the counsel and care of 
a school-father. The teachers, too, lose inter- 
est in their work without some one to advise, 
strengthen, and cheer. A competent man, 
loving his work, placed at the head of the 
school system of a town, can interpenetrate the 
whole with a new life. He can make it feel 
his touch at every nerve. He can mould it 
into comeliness, arouse all its latent strength, 
and fire all about it with an ambition that will 
accomplish much that is good and great. 

PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 

The statistics of out State Normal schools 
are given in another place. The law under 
which they have gone into operation needs 
modification in two or three particulars. It 
needs to be modified so as to counteract the 
tendency in the schools, as at present organized, 
to consult narrow, private interests instead of 
broad, public ones ; so as to place the duty of 
examining candidates for graduation in the 
hands of qualified persons not directly inter- 
ested in passing them ; and so as to prevent the 
professional character of the schools from being 
damaged by the admission of* students who 
never intend to engage in the work of teaching, 
in numbers large enough to give direction and 
tone to them. These necessary modifications 
can be easily made, and they should be made 
soon, or the evils that can now be prevented 
with little eflxjrt may become difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

But the question intended to be presented 
here concerns the full demand for professional 
instruction in the State, and the further efforts 
that must be made to supply it. Few will, at 
this day, seriously question the truth of the 
assertion, that teachers need preparation for 
their work. They must either learn to teach 
by experimenting upon their pupils, or by 
undergoing a preparatory course of instruction 
and training. Our aim should be to trust no 
Pennsylvania child in the hands of an ignorant 
teacher. This conceded, we have in the State 
over 14,000 schools, and our object should be 
to secure an annual supply of well qualified 
teachers for all of them. To do this will re- 
quire, for years to come, something like 5,000 
new teachers per annum. We need that num- 
ber the present year. Whence are we to ob- 
tain them ? 

We have in operation at present five State 
Normal schools. They graduated the past 
school year 82 students. Admitting that all of 
them engage in teaching in public schools, and 
many of them do not, and it leaves 4,918 to be 
supplied from other sources. In addition to 
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their graduates,, however, there were under 
instruction at the several Normal schools 1,100 
students who declared that it was their inten- 
tion to become teachers. Supposing that 500 
of these are reasonably well prepared and 
engage at once in teaching, and we still have 
to employ 4,418 teachers who have received 
little preparation or none at all. Our system 
of Normal schools contemplates the establish- 
ment of twelve institutions of the kind. We 
shall soon have nine of the twelve in operation, 
and no doubt the others will be established 
within a few years. But the whole twelve, 
taking those we have now in operation as a 
standard, will be able to graduate only about 
zoo teachers per annum, and send out to teach, 
reasonably well instructed, some 1,200 under- 
graduates. This supply does not meet the 
demand by some 3,600, and multitudes of 
children are still left in the hands of those un- 
qualified to instruct and train them. The risk 
is a fearful one. 

No word is intended to be spoken here in 
disparagement of our Normal schools. They 
are doing a noble work, but they are inadequate 
to the task of providing professional instructioh 
for the whole body of teachers of a State as 
large and populous as ours, and especially so 
while teaching retains, as an occupation, its 
present fluctuating character. We must have 
something in addition to them. As the most 
practical expedient that presents itself, I pro- 
pose that our present Normal system be sup- 
plemented by — 

1. A Normal department in connection with 
the high schools of all our cities and large towns. 
Such departments, well managed, would enable 
hundreds of talented young persons to prepare 
themselves for teaching, who will never be able 
to attend one of the State Normal schools. The 
system, too, could in this way supply itself 
with teachers of 'the very best class. 

2. A Normal institute in each county. The 
name Normal institute, in this State, is applied 
to a temporary school for teachers. Such schools 
are no longer experiments with us. They 
have been tried in many counties and have 
accomplished a great amount of good. What 
is wanted" is, that their number be increased, 
their work be better defined, and that the rela- 
tion of the County Superintendents to them be 
fixed by law. 

It is not expected that a high degree of pro*, 
fessional instruction could be imparted in either 
of these classes of teachers' schools, but ////the 
teachers of the Commonwealth could in this 
way be brought under instruction and be pre- 
pared in some measure for their work. The 
Normal schools, too, could then extend their 



course of study and make it more thorough and 
more strictly professional. 

Of such vital importance is this whole sub- 
ject that I append an extract from the remarks 
of Dr. John W. Hoyt, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Universal Exposition of 
1867, on the Prussian system of preparing 
teachers, in comparison with our own, as con- 
tained in his late report. 

Dr. Hoyt says ; " The first movement of 
the German States for preparing teachers to 
carry out their ideas of popular education, was 
directly in the interest of that primary instruc- 
tion it was the policy of those States to make 
available to, and accepted of, all classes of their 
people. The foresight that decided upon the 
qualifications of teachers for this grade of schools 
is justified by the results to every other — the 
office of teacher, from the highest to the low- 
est, having become professional, permanent, 
remunerative and respectable. The machin- 
ery put into operation to secure these ends, and 
the care extended to its working, is truly won- 
derful, considering the time of its inauguration ; 
and more particularly by Prussia, so impover- 
ished and humiliated by the French Imperial 
arms of 1 806, which was about the time the 
government began to move most actively in ad- 
vancing all its school interests. 

*' To make it professional, and to give it 
high tone as such, in addition to the acquire- 
ments demanded of those who aspired to the 
office of teacher, tests were adopted to ascer- 
tain the natural aptitudes of candidates for this 
profession, without which the widest range of 
scholarship may be comparatively valueless; 
and it is the practice to discourage all such per- 
sons as are tempted to teach as a resource, after 
failing in other pursuits. After having been 
accepted as candidates for normal training, 
each student was required to verify, from time 
to time during the entire course of several years, 
his practical ability to make instructions given 
available to the uses intended, any failure to do 
w hich usually puts an end to further prepara- 
tion for an office the individual was not likely 
to fill acceptably. When graduated from the 
instructions of the most accomplished teachers 
of the kingdom, a yet further test of one year 
as the assistant of an accredited master was ne- 
cessary to the coveted position ; and a failure 
in any particular here, insured the profession 
riddance of so much incompetency, since no 
attempt to make up for such failure was ever 
permitted in a State institution, and no such 
person was admitted to the staff* of public school 
instructors. Nor ought it to be omitted that 
any discreditable conduct, any discoverable 
tendency to moral delinquencies ; anything but 
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the tone and practice of a Christian gentleman^ 
was, in itself, a disqualification for preparation 
or practice in this art of all arts, so cherished 
and environed by the combined watchfulness 
of State, and church, and people. Surely and 
slowly this trio of powers have co-operated, 
from that to this time, to raise the standards 
and improve the methods of qualifying teach- 
ers, to the end that the primary instruction of 
advancing years might keep yace with the 
growth of national prosperity and the demands 
of civilization. 

** To insure all possible permanency to the 
practice of the chosen pursuit, students in Nor- 
mal institutes were required to register their 
affirmations of intention to prepare for teaching, 
as a permanent business^ before a dollar of 
money or an hour of time could be expended 
in their instruction. Even before the period 
when age admitted to such opportunities, the 
recognized code of both interest and honor 
made it customary that the earliest develop- 
ment of preference for this vocation should be 
made known to the village pastor and the vil- 
lage teacher, to the end that natural fitness for 
it might be fostered through the years of rudi- 
mental study, and the religious character di- 
vested, so far as pastoral watchfulness could as- 
sist, of everything that did not savor of Chris- 
tian virtue, thus strengthening the idea of a 
permanent position in manhood with the pride 
of the village and the aspiration of the boy. 

'* When all was done and every test was 
satisfied, the installation of a teacher into the 
sacred duties of his office was made the occa- 
sion of a civil and religious ceremonial, in 
wliich the honor conferred was bound to be 
the honor of a life-long and beloved profession. 
Of course, the wisdom of the authorities that 
could take such an interest so scrupulously to 
its guardianship could also, as it did, provide 
for the contingencies of a withdrawal from the 
service when the best good of either the indi- 
vidual or the public demanded it ; and so hap- 
pily have the two been combined that, practi- 
cally, the government has suffered little loss in 
out-fitting those whom the fortuities of life 
have turned from the practice of instructors. 

*'So far, the establishment of this profession 
has been secured. It must also be made re- 
munerative. To this end, a minimum compen- 
sation was arranged, which has kept a steady 
advance with the standards of excellence re- 
quired, and been so supplemented by provi- 
sions for accident, sickness, old age, and, finally, 
for the family left behind when death calls the 
servant away, that, while the public school 
teacher may not often cherish the ambition of 
living or dying rich, he is placed beyond the 



possibility of want in anything relating to a 
comfortable living, both for himself and those 
dependent upon him. The actual amount of 
this compensation is determined by the ex- 
pen'se of the times and the locality of residence, 
often a better security than a larger definite 
sum, not considering these circumstances. For 
this compensation the government is directly 
responsible, as it ought to be, for the pecuniary 
support of those it has prepared for so import- 
ant a branch of the public service ; whose au- 
thority instills into and out of that service, as 
the public good demands, and whose aim is to 
so dignify the officials of these positions that 
they may serve as the immediate links by which 
the individuals and communities of the entire 
national domain may be held in grateful alle- 
giance, to a furtherance of the national prospe- 
rity and power." 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS. 

As its meeting in Washington, in March 
last, the National Association of School Super- 
intendents approved the following resolutions 
relating to competitive examinations as a means 
of selecting candidates for admission to the 
national schools at West Point and Annapolis, 
and instructed a committee to advocate them 
before the Committees on Military Affairs of 
the two Houses : 

^^ResoiveJ, That appointments to the Military and 
Naval Academies other than those authorized to be made 
by the President, should be made, when practicable, from 
candidates who have submitted to a competitive exami- 
nation, as the persons best qualified, mentally and phys- 
ically, for the position. 

^^Rtsolvedj That the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be instructed to make appointments 
upon the recommendation of representatives in Congress, 
only when such recommendations are accompanied by 
evidence that the candidate recommended has been ex- 
amined by a board of duinterested persons, convened for 
the purpose of examihing all candidates who might 
present themselves, and has been found best qualified, 
mentally and physically, except in cases in which the 
representatives shall certify that it was impracticable to 
convene a board for this purpose." 

The resolutions met the approbation of the 
committees before which they were laid, were 
presented to the Hou^e of Representatives, but 
failed to secure further favorable action. 

Having, as President of the National Asso- 
ciation above referred to, given my voice and 
vote in favor of these resolutions, I feel it my 
duty, in an official manner, to call public at- 
tention to the subject in the interest of the 
young men of Pennsylvania who are denied, 
under the present mode of appointment, a fair 
chance to secure a cadetship. 

The cadets are now virtually appointed by 
members of Congress, many of whom are apt 
to use the privilege thus accorded them, to 
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reward party favorites or to pay political debts. 
Cases have been discovered in which cadetships 
have been sold for money and more are sus- 
pected to exist. The whole system of making 
appointments in this way is weakening, if not 
bringing into disrepute, the national schools, 
and casting a stain upon public virtue. The 
mode of selecting cadets proposed by the 
resolutions would be attended by the following 
advantages : 

. 1. It would secure cadets possessing the 
highest qualifications, mental and physical, and 
this is just what the national schools need to 
give them the character and standing they 
ought to possess. A board would probably 
have many applicants for each cadetship, and 
could choose the one best qualified to receive it.* 

2. It would give all, rich and poor, the in- 
fluential and those without influence, an equal 
chance. All would have the privilege alike of 
submitting to an examination, resting assured 
that the prize would be theirs if fairly won. 
How broad and generous such a system in com- 
parison with the narrow favoritism so often 
practiced under the present one ! 

3. It would be a stimulus to effort in our 
common and other schools. A cadetship would 
be a prize that any one might gain, and many 
would strive to prepare to test their powers in 
the struggle for it. Every school in the land 
might be made to feel the quickening influence. 

But it seems almost unnecessary to present 
arguments in favor of the plan proposed. It 
is so obviously an improvement on the old one 
that none but interested parties are likely to 
oppose it. Leading European nations have 
adopted it, and a sufficient number of our Con- 
gressmen, unwilling to sacrifice a great public 
trust to attain a private end, have voluntarily 
tried it in their own districts with such val- 
uable results as to give all needed assurance 
of its success up6n a large scale. 

If the people speak, and not otherwise, the 
end here shown to be desirable can be attained. 

THE AIMS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

It needs to be kept constantly before the 
public mind, negatively, — 

That the aim of our common school sys- 
tem is not exclusive ; it knows no distinction 
of class or condition. 

That it is not partisan, and he who would 
convert it to a party purpose is not fit to exer- 
cise power under it. 

That it is not sectarian. It gives equal 
privileges to all sects, and shows partiality to 
none. It conforms to the will of the majority, 
but necessarily violates the conscience of no 
one. 



And, positively, that its great aim is — 

1. To make instruction in the elements of 
knowledge universal. 

2. To impart instruction in the higher 
branches to the greatest extent practically pos- 
sible. 

3. To improve our social condition by sub- 
jecting children in school to a course of moral 
training. 

That our educational system designs to make 
instruction in the elementt of knowledge uni- 
versal among the people is plainly written in 
the law. Directors are told that " They shall 
establish a sufficient number of common schools 
for the education of every iniividual above the 
age of six and under twenty-one years in their 
respective districts, who may apply for admis- 
sion and instruction, either in person, or by 
parent, guardian or next friend." And what- 
ever may be thought of the universal necessity 
of higher education, no intelligent person will 
question that every human being, for individual, 
social and political reasons, should, at least, be 
able to read, write and keep accounts. 

That our school system aims to secure to the 
children of the Commonwealth, wherever 
practicable, something beyond instruction in 
the mere elements of knowledge, appears from 
several provisions in the law. It is made the 
duty of the several County Superintendents 
** To see that in every district there shall be 
taught orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, as well as 
such other branches as the board of directors 
may require." This provision evidently takes 
it for granted, that *' other branches" than 
those mentioned will be required. Directors 
can use their discretion as to the propriety of 
introducing such branches into particular 
schools, but they cannot legally refuse to pro- 
vide for teaching them when pupils in sufficient 
numbers to form classes demand it. Another 
section of the law says : " The directors and 
controllers of the respective districts shall have 
power to establish schools of different grades 
and to determine into which school each pupil 
shall be admitted." A first reading of this 
provision might leave the impression that the 
matter of grading schools was left discretionary 
with boards of directors, but a slight examina- 
tion of it will remove such an impression. Its 
meaning evidently is to make the duty of grad- 
ing schools obligatory, wherever they can be 
graded with good results. As all schools can- 
not be graded, the language used is just as strong 
as it Could be'made. The law itself is imper- 
ative, but its application to particular schools 
is left, very properly, to the judgment of direc- 
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tors. Equally to the point is still another pro- 
vision, in which the County Superintendent is 
enjoined " To give such directions in the art 
of teaching and the method thereof, in each 
school, as to him, together with the directors 
or controllers, shall be deemed^ expedient and 
necessary, so that each school snail be equal to 
the grade for which it was established, and that 
there may be, as far as practicable, uniformity 
in the course of studies in schools of the several 
grades respectively." If, then, it is the duty 
of directors to grade all the schools under their 
charge that admit of it, that duty carries with 
it the duty of providing instruction in some of 
the higher branches. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact that County Superin- 
tendents arc required to be persons of" literary 
and scientific acquirements," in order that they 
may examine teadiers of like acquirements 
whose services may be needed in the schools. 
Custom, too, has sanctioned the imparting of 
higher instruction under the law, ever since its 
passage. 

Respecting the policy of the State's giving 
all the encouragement practically possible to 
the interest of higher education, I desire to in- 
sert a few paragraphs from my last annual re- 
port. The duty inculcated is as pressing now 
as then. " Every argument," says the report, 
*' that can be adduced in favor of the State's 
aiding in the work of elementary education, is 
also an argument, scarcely less strong, in favor 
of the State's aiding in the work of higher ed- 
ucation. Higher education, as well as ele- 
mentary education, and in some cases even 
more so, tends to prevent crime and improve 
its character, to increase the wealth of the 
State, to promote the happiness of the people, 
to make citizens qualified to discharge their 
duties as such, to bring about equality in rights 
and privileges among the different classes of 
society, and to mould our diversified popula- 
tion into one nationality ; and these constitute 
the principal grounds upon which statesmen 
base their legislation, providing systems of edu- 
cation. For the same reasons, also, that a 
State can make elementary education more gen- 
eral, cheaper and better than any other agency, 
it can render the same service to higher edu- 
cation. 

"And, besides, a system of higher education 
is the necessary complement of a system of 
elementary education. We have now a foun- 
dation ; we want a superstructure. The in- 
struction we are now imparting is but the be- 
ginning of knowledge; we want something 
more comprehensive, broader, deeper. The 
minds of our youth now receive but shallow 
culture; we want them to enjoy the advanta- 



ges of an education that will evoke all their 
strength and grace them with every beauty. 

" Society suffers in all its interests from those 
who are but partially educated. * A little 
learning' is proving itself among us to be, too 
often, 'a dangerous thing.' Badly educated 
members are damaging the character and stand- 
ing of the professions to which they nominally 
belong; selfish demagogues are deceiving un- 
thinking thousands and making tools of them. 
This partial ignorance is so lowering the tone, 
of society, that acts committed by men in high 
places, which ought to arouse the indignation 
of every patriot, are suffered to pass almost un- 
noticed. Something is wanted to give us, as a 
people, a higher degree of self-respect, a better 
sense of right and wrong, and a more elevated 
ideal of the duties of life ; and this must be 
the product of knowledge more extensive and 
a culture more finished than can be obtained 
in the elementary schools of the State." 

What is wanted in the direction of higher 
education is the establishment of high public 
schools wherever they can be established with 
success, and where they cannot be. State aid 
and encouragement to such other institutions as 
may be deemed well suited to supply their 
place. Our elementary schools compare favor- 
ably with those of other countries ; but in that 
class of schools which should fill the gap be- 
tween them and the colleges, Pennsylvania — 
and the same is generally true of other States — 
is deplorably deficient. Exactly what branches 
should be taught in these " upper schools" can- 
not be theoretrically determined, and the mat- 
ter may be safely left in the hands of those 
who directly establish and control them; but 
until we have such schools, equaling in num- 
bers and efficiency those of a similar character 
in the most advanced nations of the Old 
World, our system will be comparatively im- 
perfect in organization and unproductive in fruit. 

The ground taken in proof that our public 
school system aims to improve our social con- 
dition by subjecting children in school to a 
course of moral training, is that the law ex- 
pressly indicates such to be its aim, and that 
the law itself, in this respect, is founded on 
good State policy. Upon examination, the 
law, if not very full on this point, will be 
found to be explicit and strong. One section 
provides that a teacher may be summarily dis- 
missed from a school by a board of directors 
for " immorality," and others that a county 
superintendent may annul the certificate of a 
teacher and be himself removed from office for 
the same cause. Such positive provisions show, 
in an unmistakable manner, that it is the inten- 
tion of the law to allow no one guilty of im- 
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moral conduct to have charge of the education 
of the children of the Commonwealth ; and, 
if not, then its aim must be to influence the 
pupils in the schools, at least, by the good 
example of the teacher. . To teach by good 
example is the most effective kind of moral 
teaching, for the young are influenced by acts 
more than by words, and the teacher who 
constantly presents before his pupils the model 
of a true life, will lift them up, day by day, 
to a higher level. 

But the way is open under our law for 
teachers to inculcate moral principles — princi- 
ples such as those of honor, honesty, temper- 
ance, truthfulness, purity, justice, mercy ; and 
the teacher who neglects to do it — to do it 
with all the skill of which he is master — is re- 
creant to his high trust. An injunction so to 
teach is not written in the school law, but to 
write it therein would be to weaken it. Its 
sanction is fofind in that law which is higher 
than all human laws, the ground on which 
they rest, the principle that gives them life — 
the Jaw of God, an authority which, in such a 
case, will forever remain unquestioned by a 
Christian people. . 

The Bible, too, which is the basis of our 
civilization, as well as of our Christianity, is 
read, but without comment, in 11,396 out of 
14,212 of cur schools. Children learn, at 
least, from this practice, that the Bible is a 
Sacred Book, and to respect it as such. They 
learn more, for no one can doubt that its les- 
sons are seeds that constantly fall upon the 
good ground of young hearts open to receive 
them. But we have no law to enforce the 
reading of the Bible in our public schools, and 
want none. It has thus far worked its own 
way, and, with patience, its further progress is 
assured. Neither do broad-minded school of- 
ficers, in insisting upon the reading of the 
Bible in the schools they control, find it neces- 
sary to violate the rights of conscience of any 
good citizen. The children of such a parent 
can readily be excused from the religious ex. 
ercises of the school without disturbing its or- 
der. Thus, such school officers secure the 
reading of God's Word, preserve the rights of 
conscience, and treat their fellow-men as they 
would like to be treated by them. 

In saying this much on this subject, it may 
be well to say two things more : First, that all 
religious instruction of a sectarian character 
should be strictly excluded from our public 
schools. There is certainly a broad basis in 
every school for unsectarian moral instruction. 
It is not sectarian to train a child to be polite, 
kind, honest or truthful ; and a teacher who 
cannot do this without introducing some dis- 



puted religious dogma or doctrine, is unfit to 
teach at all. Such teaching does not, neces- 
sarily, involve sectarianism, any more than the 
teaching of grammar, philosophy or history. 
And, second, that the best moral and religious 
instruction and training that can be given in a 
public school, will leave the child with an in- 
. complete moral and religious culture. A pub- 
lic school is a secular school, and what it does 
to make the young better, needs to.be supple- 
mented by the more special, moral and religi- 
ous instruction and training of the home, the 
Sabbath-school and the church. 

But taking now a full and impartial view of 
the whole question, no one can truthfully call 
our public schools Godless. They are taught 
by moral — many of them by Christian teach- 
ers ; the pupils in them are or may be trained 
to correct habits and instructed in right prin- 
ciples; and the Sacred Volume lies open on 
nearly every teacher's desk. Besides, these 
schools are what the people make them. They 
are not State schools in a European sense, but 
emanate from the people, and are an exact 
measure of the religion as well as the intelli- 
gence of the people. If, then, they are God- 
less, so must the people be. The charge is 
groundless, both in theory and fact. They 
are the schools of a Christian people, the best 
expression of their maturing civilization ; and 
their highest aim is to improve the condition 
of society by surrounding the young with such 
moral influences, and instilling into their minds 
such moral principles as will make them good 
men and good women. 

Our social condition needs improvement. 
Misery and want abound. Vice in some of its 
protean forms meets us at every turn, and con- 
stantly lures unwary victims to destruction. 
Crime fills our prisons. Corruption reeks in 
high places. Seeds of evil seem to have found 
a lodgment in all the crevices and at all the 
joints of our social structure, and now threaten 
its gradual decay, if not its sudden disruption. 
In view of such a state of facts; is there any 
agency that can be used more safe or more 
powerful than education, to protect society 
against the dire effects of these destructive ele- 
ments? Few unreflecting persons appreciate 
the influence of a rightly directed education 
upon the young. It can almost mould them at 
its will. "Train up a child," said the wisest 
of men, " in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." This 
truth is strikingly exemplified in every Home 
for Friendless Children, in ^v^ry House of 
Refuge and Juvenile Asylum in the land. It is 
the opinion of the leading educators of the 
country that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
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children might be preserved from bad habits 
and made to walk through life in the path of 
virtue by subjecting them, when young, to an 
unrestrained course of moral training, imper- 
fect as are our present methods of performing 
such a task. Besides, reform in this direction 
meets fewer impediments than in any other, for 
the most degraded of parents will find no fault 
with one who gives good advice to his child. 
In view, thtn, of the effect of moral instruc- 
tion upon the young, and hence upon society, 
can we safely neglectjto impart it in our public 
schools ? Have we discharged our whole duty 
to the 900,000 boys and girls now under our 
care as pupils when we have taught them to 
read, write and cypher, or even when we have 
acquainted them, in addition, with certain 
higher branches of instruction ? Is it enough 
to quicken into activity the intellectual life and 
suffer all that belongs to the higher moral nature to 



remain undeveloped ? With whatever respon- 
sibility may attach to my utterance, I answer. 
No. This mighty power, this most potent of 
all reformatory agencies, must be wielded with 
a higher aim, to prevent vice, to inculcate vir- 
tue, to make what the State most needs — 

" Men, high-minded men" — 
Men who, being true to themselves, cannot 
be false to their fellow-men, to their country 
or to God. • 

With what has now been said, our system of 
public schools is commended once more to the 
fostering care of the Legislature, as an interest 
equaling, if not exceeding, in magnitude, 
whether viewed with reference to its material, 
intellectual, moral or political relations, any 
other that can engage the attention of public 

™Cn. J. p, WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent of Common Schools, 
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CONNECTICUT.— We recently had the pleasure of 
hearing Hon. B. G. Northrop pay a glowing tribute 
to Gov. Jas. £. English for what he has done in securing 
free education to all the children of his State — throwing 
open the schools to 6,000 children heretofore excluded 
firora them — the speaker ignoring his own agency in that 
great work. Every one at all conversant with the edu- 
cational status of Connecticut recognizes the Secretary 
himself as the ''power behind the throne." The abolition 
of rate bills, of which we know nothing in Pennsylvania, 
is due mainly to his influence, and the wisdom of this 
step is vindicated in the fact that the last annual report 
of the State Board of Education shows the year recently 
closed, which was the first of the free-school law, to have 
been the most prosperous in the history of their school 
system. The statistics show an increase in full thirty- 
eight specifications and a decrease in but three — inexpe- 
rienced teachers, poor school houses, and number of 
schools — the decrease in each case being a happy gain. 
The report, an able document, is firom the pen of the 
gentleman above named — whose oflicial title is Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, and whose oflicial duties 
are very similar to those of our own State Superintendent. 
We congratulate Connecticut upon her bright educational 
prospects under his wise and efficient direction. 

Mr. Northrop is also quite well-known in different 
parts of Pennsylvania, and is one of our most popular 
institute lecturers. Having at his disposal some ten or 
twelve weeks during the year, he has preferred to make 
engagements of this kind, and wherever he has been, the 
institute has had good reason to congratulate itself upo.i 
having secured him as an instructor. His address is 
New Haven, though we believe he has already several 
engagements for next year. 

Georgia. — The last Legislature of Georgia passed a 

bill providing for a system of public instruction in the 

ate. This act, having been approved by the Governor, 



is now a law. Being a very thorough one, it will give 
Georgia the first liberal and complete school system ever 
adopted by a Southern State, and one which will com- 
pare favorably with that of Pennsylvania. It provides 
I for a State Board of Education, to be composed of the 
' Governor, the Attorney General, the Comptroller Gene- 
i ral, and the State School Commissioner, which is to have 
' general superintendence of the educational interests of 
the State. Every county is made a school district, to be 
I under the management and control of a local board. A 
I fund is to be created for the purposes of the act, and full 
provision made for giving every child in the State the 
boon' so long denied them, an education. All now de- 
pends upon the co-operation of the people of Georgia 
with the authorities in making this excellent law effec- 
tive. It is a subject in which they are all interested, and 
on whieh their future welfare depends. When the 
school -house has been planted in every town and village 
in Georgia, that State will enter upon an era of prosperity 
it has never known before. The spread of intelligence will 
bring with it law and order, and cessation from the inter- 
nal strife which now makes the South a reproach and a 
shame to the rest of the Union. 

Iowa.— ^lowa has successfully introduced vocal music 
into a number of the best graded schools. No season has 
been so fruitful of good results from Teachers* Institutes 
as the past. It is proposed to secure a set of approved 
school-house plans, with specifications, ranging in cost 
from the wants of a rural district to the needs of a city 
high school, as was beneficially done in Pennsylvania. 
The State includes 4i8,i68 persons between five and 
and twenty-one — 215,812 males, and 202,356 females. 
Schools, 6,788 — an increase of 349 over 1868; graded 
schools, 221. Pupils, 296,188; average attendance, 
178,329. Teachers, 11,994 — males, 4,479 j females, 
7,515. Average compensation weekly, males, $9.24; 
females, $6.79. Average months* schooling, 6.6. 
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School-houses, 6,409 — brick, 527; stone, 226; frame, 
5,192; logj 450. Volumes in school libraries, 8,932. 

Maryland. — Maryland, by its peculiar State legisla- 
tion, presents the anomaly of the Principal of the State 
Normal School acting as Superintendent ex officio. The 
schools number 1,347; the enrolled scholars, 75,402. 
The schools were open ten months. For teachers* sala- 
ries were paid $486,336; for school books, $68,109. 
The total expenditures for school purposes were $751,310. 
These statistics are all exclusive of the city of Baltimore. 
The Agricultural College is in a prosperous condition, as 
well as the Baltimore Female College, the latter having 
128 pupils. The State contains 123 schools for colored 
children, with 5,458 scholars; but the only official sup- 
port tendered them is the meagre proportion of taxes paid 
by colored people, which, in 1869, amounted to $951.26. 
The Baltimore schools number 119, with 23,913 pupils. 
This city paid $26,322.08 for schook for colored ciiildren 
last year. — Ed Reporter, 

Massachusetts. — The requisites for admission to Har- 
vard College, which have been slightly modified this year, 
are stated in the Catalogue. Teachers may obtain recent 
examination papers on application. Lists of the public 
and private schools from which young men have entered 
the College during the last three years will be sent on 
demand. The average age of students at entrance is 18. 
Instruction is given in the undergraduate department by 
twenty professors and thirteen tutors and instructors. 
From the beginning of the second year each student 
chooses his own studies in the main. Undergraduates 
must attend daily prayers in the College Chapel. They 
may pass Sundays with their families, or with families 
designated by their parents'. Those who do not pass 
Sundays with families must attend public worship at least 
once on Sunday, the place of worship being selected by 
the student or his parents. The College provides seats 
for its students in alLthe neighboring Cambridge churches, 
including churches of the following denominations, — 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox Congregationalist, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopal. The College respects, and 
does not seek to influence, the religious convictions of its 
students. Necessary expenses for room, board, tuition, 
fuel, lights and books, are about $350 a year. Money 
is Trecly given and lent to promising students. There are, 
besides, seventy scholarships with a total disposable income 
of more than $15,000 a year. For Catalogues or other 
documents, apd any needed information, address J. W. 
Harris, Secretary. 

As an illustration of the value at which the different 
kinds of service are estimated, it may amuse the reader to 
know that the salary of the President of Harvard College 
is but $3,000, while that of the chief cook at the Parker 
House, one of the principal hotels of Boston, and distant 
from Harvard about forty minutes ride by the horse cars, 
reaches the handsome figure of $4,000. Each does his 
work equally well, no doubt, but the latter would seem 
from the contrast of the figures the more useful roan ! 

Michigan.— > Michigan records a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for better teachers. The main question is not 
now, who will teach the cheapest school, but who will 
teach the best one. The school term has been divided 
into three terms of three months each, giving nine 
months for school each year. A short recess is allowed 
between the first and second terms, and also between the 
second and third. The third term ending early in July, 
a vacation of eight or ten weeks follows, the fall term 
commencing the first of September. This arrangement 
has been found most desirable by those who have tried it. 
The school-houses are being improved and tastefully fur- 
nished. Total school fund, $3,283,402. The amount 



paid teachers was $1,177,848. The children between 
five and twenty number 374,774 — an increase in ten 
years of 237,541. The attendance was 269,587. Total 
teachers, 10,249 — 2,354 males, and 7,895 females. The 
former received monthly, $47.71 , the latter, $24.55. 
Total expenditures, $2,785,061. Teachers' Institutes 
have been well attended, with very gratifying results. 

New York. — The Oswego Normal and training school 
continues in a prospeibus condition. The number of 
different pupils in attendance last year was 432, and the 
number of graduates, 78. The course of instruction in- 
cludes an <* Elementary English Course,'* (two years), an 
"Advanced English Course," and a " Classical Course." 
Students who have mastered the elementary course, can 
complete the advanced course in two years, and the classi- 
cal in three years. Prof. Sheldon's annual report is 
largely devoted to a re-statement and elucidation of the 
educational principles and methods of the system, which, 
it is claimed, are often misunderstood and misrepresented. 
The discussion is characterized by great candor and sin- 
cerity, and it will do much to correct erroneous views re- 
specting what is known as the " Oswego System." — Ohio 
Ed. Monthly. 

Rhode Island. — Hon. David Leach, Superintendent 
of Schools, in his late report makes many interesting 
statements concerning the condition of the schools under 
his charge. Of evening schools he says : " During the 
past winter they have been eminently successful. The 
attendance has been larger, and the results more satisfac- 
tory than in any previous year. Nearly two thousand 
from the ages of ten to forty years, have been members 
of these school. Many of them were so earnest to avail 
themselves of all their privileges that they came night 
after night directly from their work, without even wait- 
ing for their supper. The proficiency that most of them 
made was very marked and gratifying. They not only 
applied themselves with zeal while in school, bu; devoted 
their leisure moments during the day to review what 
they had been taught the previous evening; and many, 
by their perseverance and continued energy, have ac- 
complished more in five months than pupils pf the same 
age who have attended school the whole year." 

Washington — It is finally settled that after the end 
of June last. Commissioner Eaton shall have a salary of 
$3,000; one clerk at $1,800, one at $1,600, one at 
$1,400; and $6,700 for messenger, library, reports, etc. 



Comparative Statistics : From the Circular of In- 
formation recently published by the Bureau of Education, 
we give a comparison, by sections of six States, of the 
area, population, number of literate and illiterate persons, 
and the circulation of newspapers and periodicals : 

New England States, comprising Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut : Area in square smiles, 62,666; population in 
i860, 3,135,228; number of persons over 20 years of 
age able to read and write, 1,702,411 ; number of per- 
sons over 20 years of age who cannot read or write, * 
83,847; number of copies of newspapers and periodicals 
issued annually, 128,782,470, . 

Middle States, comprising New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio : Area in 
square miles, 151,760; population, 10,597,661; num- 
ber of persons over 20 years cf age able to read and write, 
4,232,970 ; number of persons over 20 years of age, who 
cannot read or write, 380,590; number of copies of news- 
papers and periodicals issued annually, 543*326,766. 

Coast Planting States, comprising South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana : j 
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Area in square miles, 286,077; population, 4)364,927; 
number of persons over 20 years of age able to read or 
write, 853,243 ; number of persons over 20 years of age 
who cannot read or write, 1,125,269; number of copies 
of newspapers and periodicals issued annually, 51,375,112. 

Central States, comprising Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and Arkansas : Area in 
square miles, 309,210; population, 6,471,887; number 
of persons over 20 years of age able to read or write, 
1,840,327; number of persons over 20 years of age who 
cannot read or write, 1,035,926; number of copies of 
newspapers and periodicals issued annually, 87,056,024. 

Northwestern States, comprising Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota: Area in 
square miles, 337,557 ; population, 5,436,176; number 
of persons over 20 years of age able to read and write, 
2,446,969; number of persons over 20 years of age who 
cannot read or write, 181,825; number of copies of news- 
papers and periodicals issuqd annually, 68,893,700. 

The above statistics are taken from the census of i860, 
and no patriotic American should be without the admo- 
nition and precautionary suggestions they offer; they will, 
moreover, afford means of comparison with the new cen- 
sus when it appears. 

The majority in the last general election being 309,- 
722, had less than one- fifth of the illiterate voters com- 
bined, they could have determined the election ; and that 
the non-reading and writing voters out-numbered the 
majorities in seventeen States ; while a case on trial be- 
fore a jury stands a chance of having in the different 
States about one in eigh and on the average about one in 
five jurors, who cannot read and write. 

The figures in regard to illiteracy, and the average cir- 
culation of newspapers to the whole, and per capita, and 
to each one of those who can read and write, are sugges- 
tive of the limitations of the influence of printing as a 
means of propagating thought or inform'ation, and, in- 
deed, of the large domain of mind in our midst, in which 
prejudice, blind prejudice, and not reason, is most likely 
to bear sway. — Iowa Journal, 



Thi Metric System. — At the last National Educa- 
tional Convention, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That a universal system of weights and 
measures, founded upon a common standard, and the 
decimal system of notation, are alike important to com- 
mercial intercourse between different and distant nations, 
and to the progress of science and civilization throughout 
the world. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this association that 
the *' Metric*' system is nearer perfect than any other 
that can be reached, and therefore has the strongest claims 
for universal adoption. 

Resolved, That we recommend its early introduction 
into our schools and seminaries of learning, as the best 
means of popularizing the system and securing its general 
use among the people. 

Statistics recently compiled by President Barnard, of 
Columbia College, New York, show that, whereas in 
1838 there was one college student to every thirteen of 
the population, in 1869 there was only one in nineteen. 
This was in New England alone. Out of New England, 
the ratio of college graduates fell, during the same inter- 
val, from one out of every sixty-seven capable of receiv- 
ing collegiate education, to one outof every seventy-seven. 

Hon. Jcremiah S. Black has been retained by the 
trustees of Washington and Jefferson College at their at- 
torney before the United States Supreme Court in the 
Euits between them and the residents of Canonsburg and 



other contestants about the validity of the consolidation 
of the two colleges at Washington. Hon'^ George W. 
Woodward has been retained as counsel by the contest- 
ants. The case will be heard, it is believed, during the 
coming winter in Washington. 

The two hundred and twenty-seven steps mounting to 
Lafayette College, from the foot of Third street, Easton, 
Pa., to the terrace crowning the hill in front of East 
College, have been removed in most part, and a very 
beautiful and durable V)^nd(ng path substituted for them. 
The lower flight remains, however, and is to be of iron. 
This is one of the many improvements that are being 
rapidly made about the college. 

The faculty of Yale College, at a recent meeting, 
passed a law forbidding any student*8 carrying his textbook 
into the recitation room. In this way the instructors are 
confident of striking a death-blow at '' shinning,** so pop- 
ular now in college. 

A BILL has been introduced into the Vermont legislature 
providing, that any town or school district may appropri- 
ate money to provide for the conveyance of pupils to and 
from the public schools, who live at a distance from them. 

Gen. Howard says that within two years he expects 
to see one thousand students at Howard University, Wash- 
ington. It commenced three years, ago with five students ; 
it has now over four hundred. 

The number of public schools in Philadelphia em- 
braces 380 classified schools, in which there are 80 male 
and 1,435 female teachers. The total number of male 
pupils is 41,060; females, 40,214; total, 81,274. 

The salaries of principals of first-class schools in Sl 
Louis have all been fixed at $2,000, irrespective of sex. 
Two ladies have their salaries raised from $1,400 to 
$2,000 by this action of the Board of Education. 

A GRAY-HEADED scholar in the night-schools of Rich- 
mond, says he is sixty years old by old ma8*r*s count, but he 
didn*t *low that he was bora till 1865. He is a smart 
boy, and has got into Long Division and reads in the 
Fourth Reader. 

A Problem. — The Atkenseum says, " Recent returns 
show that thirty per cent, of the population of Francecan 
neither read nor write, while more than seventy per cent, 
can read but cannot, write.** What per cent, can write } 

Dartmouth College was named aftsr Lord Dart- 
mouth, who subscribed a large amount, and was presi- 
dent of the first board of trustees. 

There are-in attendance at the medical department of 
the Iowa State University thirty-four students, five of 
whom are women. 

The class of 1822, at Brown University, had at gradu- 
ation thirty men ; of these twenty are still alive, and 
have met once in every five years since graduating. 

In the various departments of Oberlin about 800 stu- 
dents are now in attendance. 

The alumni of Oberlin number 1,386. Of these 130 
are deceased. 

Williams College, at Williamstown, Mass., supports 
three college papers. 

A Mrs. Kilgore is studying law at the University of 
Michigan. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., has the finest 
laboratory in the United States. 

Junior exhibitions have been abolished at Harvard. 

Another college is to be built at Cornell. 

Lafajrette has a student from Siam. 
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Camp*s Physical and Political Outlini Maps, accom- 
^ panted with a Key and Sluestions^ Hartford : 0, D, 
Case & Co, Price: Backed with muslin^ coiored, bound 
with rings for suspension^ and put up in neat portfolio^ 
$20. Varnished and mounted on r oiler s^ $30 per set. 
This set consists of nine separate maps, as follows: 
The Hemispheres, North America, The United States, 
etc., South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica, 
and Physical map of the World on Mercator*8 prijec- 
tion. These maps seem to have been drawn with great 
care, and to represent all prominent geographical lines 
and objects with unusual accuracy. T^ey exhibit all 
the latest geographical discoveries and changes in the 
difierent parts of the world, and their engraving and col- 
oring are probably unequaled by any other maps published 
in this country. 

These maps are strictly Outline Maps, giving no names. 
They can therefore be used for purposes of recitation, as 
are outline maps generally, the pupils having prepared 
their lessons by the use of the ordinary maps found in 
Atlases. But the design of the author is that they shall 
also be used by pupils in preparing their lessons ; and to 
enable them to do this, a key accompanies them which 
contains the names of the places and things on the maps 
designated by corresponding numbers.' This key like- 
wise contains series of questions for review. w. 

The Atlantic Almanac for 1871. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood^ Co. Sixty-three pages. Price, fifty cents. 
Uniform in size and general appearance with the is- 
sues that have preceded it, this surpasses them especially 
in its illustrations, the more prominent of which are 
full-page heads of Tennyson, Dickens, Longfellow, Car- 
lyle, Patti and Nilsson. There are also smaller heads of 
Napoleon III., King William, Bismarck, Queen Victo- 
ria, and the late Empress Eugenie, — any one of them 
good enoug^h for framing. Tables of various kinds, 
postal regulations, biographical and literary sketches, Hll up 
with usehil and attractive variety the fifty or more pages 
that remain after insertion of the essential Twelve, m. 

Tkachu^s Pocket Register or Attendance, Attain- 
ments AND Averages. Phila, : J^ A, Bancroft ^ Co. 
A very convenient register for recorxling the pupiKs 
daily standing, and showing his weekly, monthly and quar- 
terly or term averages, without turning the leaf. With 
flexible back, good paper, carefully printed and ruled, and 
firmly bound, it seems to combine the qualities desired in 
this vade mecutn of the teacher. M. 

Address on University Progress, delivered before the 
National Teachers^ Association, at Trenton, N. J., Au^ 
gust, 1869, by John IV. Hoyt, A. M , M. D., Presi- 
dent of the fVisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters, etc. Nevf York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 
This address is divided into three parts. The first 
treats of the University of the past; the second, of the 
University of the present j and the third, of the Univer- 
sity of the future. Under the first head, there is given a 
very interesting history of the rise and progress of Uni- 
versity education in Europe ; under the second, existing 
Universities are described and criticised ', and under the 
third, a plan is outlined for the organization of the great 
University of the future. The whole discussion is very 
able and interesting. It must do good j for we need, 
especially in this country, that the attention of our people 
should be turned to consider the importance of higher edu 
cation. Our educational superstructure has yet but one 



story, and that the basement. Assured that this is solid,. 
we must begin to build upon it ; and addresses like this 
one of Dr. Hoyt^s are just what we want to tell us why 
and how. w. 

ScRiBNER*s Monthly — An Illustrated Magazine poh- 
the People. Dr. J. G. Holland, Editor. New' Tork: 
Charles Scribner & Co. Price, $3. 
Two numbers of this Magazine have already reached 
us. Its broad, fair pages, open, handsome type, and sug- 
gestive illustrations, make it pleasant to see, while its 
uble of contents is worthy of the Magazine that has ab- 
sorbed Putnam, the Riverside, and Hours at Home. In every 
department, literary, artistic and mechanical, it gives evi- 
dence of the taste, ability and tact of the editor and the 
abundant resources of the publishers, who will spare no 
pains or expense to make a magazine worthy of their 
reputation and one that will take its rank with the most 
popular and useful monthlies of the day. m. 

Ancient History ; or. The Old States and Empires. 
For Colleges and Scbosls. By John Lord, LL. D., 
Lecturer on History at Dartmouth College, and Author 
o/«« The Old Roman World;' ^^ Modern History ;' etc. 
iz mo. Pp : 645. Neiv Tork: Chas. Scribner d^ Co,. 
1870. Received through J, E, Barr & Co,, Lancas- 
ter, Pa, 

This work is a revision of the author's "Ancient States 
and Empires," with new arrangement and grouping, and 
change of title. It is written in easy simple style, and 
presents the salient and more interesting features of each 
period in a manner that shows the practised and skillful 
teacher. The book at the same time supplies, within 
moderate limits, a connected history of the most import- 
ant .events and characters during the 4,000 years preceding 
the final overthrow of the Roman Empire. Opening 
with the earliest Scriptural records, the narrative carries 
the reader forward through the familiar periods of Jewish 
history, treating in the same connection the Chaldean and 
Assyrian monarchies, Book I. closing with the capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus. Book II. treats of the Grecian 
States, ending with the death of Alexander; and Book 
III of the Roman Empire, closing with the account of 
Attila the Hun. The teacher who wishes to place a text- 
book on ancient history in the hands of his pupils should 
see this work. ^ m. 

WiLLsoN*s Intermediate Fiith Reader : On the Origin 
nal Plan of the School and Family Series. Embracing, 
' in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, 
and Oratory, as applied to Prose and Poetry, ihe luholt. 
adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. By Marcius Will- 
son, Author of " History of United States,^' " Outlines 
of German History, *' etc. I zmo., pp. 372. Clotb, $l .40. 
New Tork: Harper & Brothers. 1 8 70. 
This book, an Intermediate in the Willson Series, car- 
ries forward the general plan of these well-known Read- 
ers, namely, to afford the pupil some instruction in vari^r 
ous branches of science, in art and in literature, at the 
same time that he is acquiring the art of reading. It is 
new in matter and arrangement, combining the instruc- 
tion of the formal Rhetoric, with the more full and at- 
tractive selections of the Reader. Narrative, descriptive,, 
and didactic writing are briefly explained, followed by 
reading lessons in illustration. Brief explanations of the- 
several figures of speech are then given in separate divis- 
ions, with new and pointed illustrations of the same in the 
reading exercises ; then follow effective chapters upon the- 
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eloquence of popular aisembliesy the bar and the pulpit. 
The principled of poetical composition are next explained 
in a familiar nnanner, a department from which the teach- 
er may obtain valuable hints upon a subject but little un- 
derstood ; and the book closes with well chosen miscel- 
laneous examples in reading. Both teacher and pupil are 
likely to be awake with such a reading book as this in 
hand. m. 

The Sunday-School Idea : An Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples 10 hie A underlie the Sunday -sehoo/ Cause, setting 
forth its ObjectSy Organization, Methods and Capabilities, 
By JohnS. Hart, LL. D., Senior Editor of The Sunday- 
Sehool Times, ^c, &c. ^id pages, Sl.50. Philadel- 
phia : y. C. Garrigues &.Co. 

No man in the whole country has enjoyed better op- 
portunities ot preparing himself to write such a work as 
this than its author, Dr. John S. Hart. He has had 
large and varied experience as a teacher, has been for a 
number of years Principal of the State Nprmal School of 
New Jersey, and during his whole life has shown himself 
to be an ardent friend and advocate of Sunday-schools. 
Dr. Hart is, therefore, just the man to undertake the ex- 
position of the Sunday-school idea, and its exemplification 
in the organization and methods of conducting Sunday- 
schools. The book is a good one, and as timely as it is 
good. There is an acknowledged want of better methods 
of teaching in our Sunday-schools, and this work comes 
just when such a work is needed. Every Sunday-school 
teacher should have a copy, and teachers of all kinds of 
schools will find it Hlled with valuable information, w. 

Heart Problems. By Lydia IV, Stephens. Philadel- 
phia; Daughaday & Becker, j^i^ fValnut street. 1870. 
This is a small volume of poems, written by a Penn- 
sylvania teacher, and should excite interest among teach- 
ers on that account, if on no other. But the work has 
merits of its own. The several poems are well written, 
and contain nothing but the purest sentiment. The au- 
thor has kept, as she claims, " forever prominent the prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, and humanity." This conscien- 
tiousness, or sense of duty to the human race, may have 
restrained that wild play of fancy indulged in by some 
poets, whose works are much admired ; but, now and 
then, Miss Stephens allows beautiful bubbles to come up 
and break upon the smooth surface of her poetic stream — 
full enough to entitle her to a place among the '* Child- 
ren of Song." $1.50 enclosed to the author, at Norris- 
town, Pa., will bring back by return mall a copy of the 
volume. w. 

Geology and Physical Geography or Brazil. By 
Ch, Fred. Hart, Professor of Geology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. Octavo, Pp. 620. fVith Illustrations and Maps, 
Boston; Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 
This work, by an attache of the Thayer Exploring Ex- 
pedition, in the years 1865 and 1866, gives a summary 
of the scientific results of a journey in Brazil by Prof. 
Agassiz and his traveling companions, as well as those of 
a second private expedition made by the author to continue 
investigations previously left unfinished. It was originally 
intended as a report upon the geology of the country to 
Prof. Agassiz, the director of the expedition ; but in the 
delay which preceded and attended its publication, it grad- 
ually grew into a general work upon both the geology and 
the physical geography of this extensive and interesting 
region, the author incorporating into it *' the best results 
of others who have written upon these subjects," so that 
it is the latest and would seem the most desirable author- 
ity within reach of the student. The puMishers have 
issued the work in a uniform style with Agassiz* "Journey 
to Brazil," which it is in part designed to supplement, m. 



A School History of England, Illustrated vjith maps 
By John J, Anderson, A, M. Author of Grammar 
School History and Pictorial School History of the Uni- 
ted States, and of a Manual of General History, ij 
mo., pp. 302, with a full Index. New Tori. Clark 8c 
Maynard. 1870. 

This is a compact, well written, and very satisfactoiy 
synopsis of the History of England, and in connection 
with the author's History of the United States, cannot 
but be acceptable to all teachers who desire, as all should, 
to base correct knowledge of our own country upon 
that of the history of the mother-land. In fact we 
are scarcely more intimately related to England in our 
language than in the origin and nature of our social and 
governmental institutions. We like to see a work of 
his kind "illustrated with maps" instead of those unsat- 
isfactory pictures which, though they please the eye, add 
little to knowledge. Likewise good maps are indispensa- 
ble to the correct understanding of history ; and those in 
this book are good for their size, and really more useful 
than larger ones, from the fact of their not being cum- 
bered with more places or names than are essential to 
the understanding of the text. Another good feature is 
the appendix, containing a very good account of what is 
called the British Constitution, and also of the vast colo- 
nies of the kingdom. b. 

A School History or the United States, From tit 

Discovery of America to the year 1870. By David B. 

Scott, izmo. Pp. 425. Illustrated 'with maps and 

Engravings. Nc'wTork: Harper (^ Brothers. 1870. 

This is a compact summary of events in American 

history from the discovery of the Continent to the present 

time. It contains a large number of pictorial illustrations 

and a series of convenient maps. Without the latter any 

text-book that treats a country's history, even at moderate 

length, must be defective. At the close of various marked 

periods in the narrative are found "general reflections,*' 

outlining the habits, ^industries and character of the 

people, the growth of the country, and the causes, as well 

as the defects of the more prominent events in its history 

— a feature designed to encourage thought on the part of 

the pupil, and to teach something of the philosophy of 

history. m. 

Groesbecc's Calculating Machine. A Practical Brain 
Saving Invention, Philadelphia : Ziegler & Mc Curdy. 
Price, $6.00. 

Webb's "Rapid Adder" is distanced by this Quaker 
City invention. The inventor, Mr. Groesbeck, of the 
firm of S. H. Crittenden & Co., is the quiet, methodical 
gentleman who manages the business of their well-known 
Commercial College on Chestnut-st. He is also author 
of Crittenden's " Commercial Arithmetic and Business 
Manual," recently published, of which nearly a dozen 
editions have already been sold. He is a born mathema- 
tician—loves figures as Long Tom Coffin loved the sea — 
and in this machine has put into cog-wheels and pinions 
an idea that has long engaged his attention. The ma- 
chine will do what he claims for it. We have tested it j 
so have our friends ; so have our pupils. It is constructed 
on strictly scientific principles, and is so simple that a boy 
of average ability can understand and operate it. It will 
add with absolute certainty, taking from one to five col- 
umns of figures at a time, carrying and borrowing its own 
tens, hundreds, etc., without any thought or care on the 
part of the operator. It will also take the difference be- 
teen columns with equal certainty. The machine is about 
six inches in length, two and a half in width, and a quar- 
ter of an inch in depth, a convenient size for use or for 
carrying about. It is solid metal, silver-plated, and in all 
respect a finished piece of mechanism. m. 
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NON-ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 



J. H. SHUMAKERy LL. D. 



FROM recent statistics, it appears that 
there are in Pennsylvania about 950,000 
young persons, between the ages of 6 acd 2 1 
years. Of these there are in common schools, 
normal schools, academies, seminaries and col- 
leges, 837,293, to which we may add several 
thousands, as a liberal allowance for schools not 
reporting to the State Superintendent — making 
a total of 840,000 pupils actually attending 
school. This is better than the reports of for- 
mer years, but it still leaves 110,000, or mon 
than one-ninth not attending school at all. 
Making a liberal deduction for those who can- 
not attend school on account of ill-health, or 
on account of extreme poverty, the appalling 
fact remains that with all our educational facil- 
' ities, so freely provided by the State and by 
private liberality, fully one^tenth of our youth 
are growing up in ignorance^ From this class 
will be drawn a large percentage of those who 
will, hereafter, fill our alms-houses and prisons. 
They are- forming, or have already formed, idle 
and vicious habits. Some are already far gone 
in iniquity ; others — ^many of them, we hope 
— ^may still be reclaimed. 

Can the State allow so many of her sons and 
daughters to go to ruin ? If not, how shall 
they be reached and saved ? Wise legislation 
might reclaim many of them. But what is 
wise ? Some would inflict a penalty upon the 
parent for not obliging his children to attend 
school regularly ; others would have truant 
children taken up and treated as vagrants ; oth- 
ers would have an officer in every district to 
look up absentees ; whilst others would entail 
political disabilities upon the young man who 
cannot read and write at the age when he be- 
comes a legal voter, as the law now stands. 
No one of these measures has the merit of being 
unobjectionable. Some of them, by exciting 
the worst passions of the worst class, might 



damage our whole school system, and through 
prejudice prevent it from reaching many whom 
it now benefits. Ill considered legislation would 
aggravate instead of lessening the evil. And 
yet thoughtful men all over the State feel and 
know that something must be done to prevent 
an army of criminals from growing up and mul- 
tiplying itself. The life and property of 
good citizens cannot be thus imperiled. As a 
mere question of political economy, is it cheaper 
and better to arrest, try, convict and punish 
50,000 criminals, than to inaugurate and carry 
out measures that would save a large majority 
of them from a life of sin and shame ? Their 
productive industry alone, in a country like 
ours, would more than repay all the expendi- 
tures and effort needed to train them to a vir- 
tuous manhood. Reason and Christianity alike 
forbid that they should be allowed blindly to 
destroy themselves. But how should they be 
reached and trained, as it were, ia spite of 
themselves ? This is just the question to be 
met and decided upon. It is not right to throw 
the whole responsibility upon our Legislature. 
It is not reasonable to ask or expect that they, 
with a thousand other interests demanding their 
attention, will take either the pains or :he time 
that would be necessary to fully investigate 
the question. The best remedy for an evil 
so widely diffused as non-attendance at school, 
can only be devised after receiving a clear ex- 
pression of the views of the most intelligent 
mcH where the evil exists. 

As a means of obtaining these views, allow 
me to suggest that^this subject be taken up and 
discussed in all our School Districts. Every 
good citizen should feel a deep interest in it. 
The success of the gospel, the physical and 
moral health of the community, and all our 
social interests are closely connected with, and 
largely dependent upon, the intelligence of our 
people. Let ministers, physicians and lawyers, 
as well as teachers and directors, meet and 
state their views freely and fully, not for the 
empt^ purpose of winning a debate, but for 
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the purpose of arriving at the best method to 
secure the regular attendance of all the children 
that ought to be in school. Let these meet- 
ings be continued until all whose views are en- 
titled to respect have beeif heard, and then 
let the views of the district be embodied in a 
concise report, and handed to the County 
Superintendent. He will thus learn how his 
people regard 'the subject, and can, in his re- 
port to the State Superintendent, embody their 
views. If all this cannot be done this year, 
let the agitation of the subject be continued 
until it is known what the people themselves 
consider best to be done. Out of all the views 
thus obtained, there could certainly be gathered 
the leading features of a law that would be 
sustained and enforced by the people. The 
way being thus prepared, we venture to say 
that there would be no difficulty in securing 
whatever legislation may be necessary to cure 
an evil that threatens seriously the future pros- 
perity and happiness of our noble State. 

In the meantime, let teachers, directors and 
citizens use their best efforts to secure better 
teaching, better school furniture, better houses 
and surroundings. Let the many who now 
stay away, simply because they ** do not lilce 
to go to school,'' be induced, if possible, to at- 
tend regularly. The law will then affect only 
those whom gentler means have failed to reach. 
Better it should affect them in school matters 
than in a criminal court. 

The plan here proposed would impose ad- 
ditional labor upon county superintendents, 
many of whom are poorly paid for the labor 
they now perform. It might, however, enable 
them to make their schools better. If any 
simpler plan can be proposed, we are ready to 
welcome it. Our sole aim is, to reach and 
bring into school every child that ought to be 
there. 

[Our correspondent under-estimates the number of 
children in private ichoolt, but this scarcely weakens his 
argument. — Ed.] 



THE NEW YORK STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 



AS the Normal school system of this State 
is in course of development, and as the 
questions growing out of it naturally excite 
considerable interest among the friends of ed- 
ucation, we suppose ourselves to be doing an ac- 
ceptable service, in presenting to the readers of 
the Journal some of the most important facts 
concerning the growth and condition of the 
Normal schools of our northern neighbor, the 
great State of New York. We are indebted 



for the information we present, partly to the 
late report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of that State, and, partly, to other 
sources. The great fact to which we wish to 
call the special attention of Pennsylvanians is, 
that New York, starting out with the plan of 
establishing only one Normal school, which 
was unreasonably expected at the time to sup- 
ply the whole State with trained teachers, was 
compelled in 1863 to establish a second school, 
and in 1866 to so broaden ^ut her policy as to 
provide for the establishment of six additional 
institutions of the same kind in different parts 
of the State. And even with all this, there, 
as elsewhere, the great want of the public 
schools is well qualified teachers, but a small 
part of the demand for them being supplied 
by the eight large professional schools now in 
operation. The great question remains to be 
solved in New York as in Pennsylvania, not as 
to how a small number of highly educated 
teachers can be prepared to take charge of ovr 
high schools, and superintend schools in cities 
and counties, but as to how the thousands of 
persons, who are newly called into the teach- 
ers' ranks every year to take charge of common 
country schools, can be prepared in the best 
manner possible for their work. But our object 
is not in this paper to open up the discussion 
of this great question; it is simply to tell what 
New York has done for Normal schools. The 
eight New York State Normal schools are lo- 
cated at the following places, naming them al- 
phabetically: Albany, Brockport, Buffiilo, Cort- 
land, Fredonia, Geneseo, Oswego, and Pots- 
dam. A few facts, historical and otherwise, 
will be given in reference to each in turn. 

The Normal school at Albany was estab- 
lished, as an experiment for five years, by the 
Legislature in 1844. The project was origi- 
nated and the resolution formed to carry it 
through, at a private conference held in a re- 
tired apartment in one of the public buildings, 
in the city of Albany, by four gentlemen 
whose names deserve to be everywhere known 
— Samuel Young, Calvin S. Hulburd, Francis 
Dwight and Alonzo Potter. The last named is 
understood to have been the chief mover in the 
enterprise. The experiment proving successfiil, 
in 1848 an act was passed by the Legislature 
''for the permanent establishment of the State 
Normal School," and an appropriation made to 
erect a suitable building. The undertaking, 
in the beginning, met with much opposition, 
both in and out of the Legislature, and its final 
success was owing more, than to all other 
causes combined, to the ability and heroic de- 
votion of its first Principal, David P. Page, 
who, however, sacrificed his life in the effort. 
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The property of this school is now valued at 
$84,000, and the number of its graduates 
amounts to 1,709. During the past year it 
had in all its departments 595 students, of 
whom 375 were in the Normal school proper, 
and it received from all sources $23,243.46, 
and expended $22,970.22. 

The Brockport Normal School was opened 
in 1867, and it has been in operation longer 
and is larger than any of the schools established 
in 1866. A large and substantial stone build- 
ing erected for this school was accepted by the 
State, in April last, by a commission appointed 
for that purpose. The estimated value of the 
new building and other property of the school 
at Brockport is $122,664. It has only gradu- 
ated 10 pupils, but had on its roll during the 
past year 630, of whom 230 were in the 
Normal department. Its receipts were $i6,- 
328.84, and its expenditures $16,009.40. 

Of the Normal school at Bufialo, the State 
Superintendent says, '*The building for the 
Normal and Training School at Bufialo has not 
yet been tendered to the State, but it is report- 
ed to be so nearly finished as to be ready for 
the furniture. It is estimated that the entire 
cost, when supplied by the appointments re- 
quired by the statute, will be $100,000. It is 
delightfully located on a large and commodi- 
ous site, embracing an entire block in the 
northern part of the city.*' It was expected 
that this school would open in September last, 
and it is presumed it did so. 

The Normal school at Cortland was opened 
March 3d, 1869. The village of Cortland in 
which the school is located bore the entire 
expense of erecting the building, and, in addi- 
tion, expended $6,000 to furnish it. The 
value of the school property at Cortland is es- 
timated at $98,000, and the number of stu- 
dents wno attended the school during the past 
year 782, of whom 135 were in the Normal 
department. The school received $8,075.00, 
and expended $7,660.87. 

The Normal school at Fredonia seeems to 
have met with more difficulty in perfecting 
its organization than the others provided for 
under the same act, that qf 1 866^ but it is now 
said to be in a y^ry prosperous condition. The 
value of its buildings is^set down at $97,600, 
and the number of its students the past year 
was 559, of whom 96 were in the Normal de- 
partment. Receipts for the year, $10,4 15.69, 
and its expenditures, $9,723.37. 

The Normal school at Geneseo went into 
operation the past autumn. The grounds con- 
sist of six acres, and the buildings cost $70,000. 

Although not the oldest, probably the best 
known of ihe New York Normal schools, is 



the one at Oswego. This arises from the 
prominence it has given in its system of train- 
ing to " object teaching," and to the general 
interest manifested in that method of teaching 
throughout the country for the last ten years. 
The history of the origin and growth of the Os- 
wego school is ytry similar to that of the Mil- 
lersville school, in this State, familiar to most of 
our readers. The Oswego public schools 
were organized into a system in 1853, and it 
was soon found by those who controlled the 
matter, that the work they had undertaken 
would remain incomplete unless they could se- 
cure well qualified teachers to carry it on. The 
necessity of trained teachers became more mani- 
fest when the resolution was arrived at to re- 
quire instruction to be given in the primary 
schools in the form of object lessons. Weekly 
institutes were tried, and proved valuable but 
insufficient. The board at length concluded 
to establish a training school for its own teach- 
ers ; and, in order to secure the best profes- 
sional skill in ** object teaching," the method 
that had been adopted. Miss M. £. M.Jones, 
a teacher from one of the best training schools 
of Great Britain, and eminently qualified to per- 
form the service desired, was induced to come 
to Oswego, .and spend fifteen months in giving 
instruction to the teachers of the city. Many 
teachers were attracted from abroad, and such 
was the favorable impression made upon them, 
that after Miss Jones left, there seemed to be a 
demand not only in Oswego, but from many 
other places, that the school should be con- 
tinued. This was done, and, in 1863, the 
Legislature made an appropriation of $3,000 
for its support; in 1865, increased it to 
$6,000 ; and has since made still more liberal 
appropriations. It is only just to say that the 
head and heart of this whole movement was 
E. A. Sheldon, first, as superintendent of the 
Oswego schools, and afterward, and now, as 
principal of the Normal school. The value of 
Normal school property at Oswego is $74,500, 
and the school has graduated 314 pupils. The 
number of its pupils during the last year was 
1,007, of whom 432 were in the Normal de- 
partment. Its receipts for the year were 
$19,639.63, and its expenses $19,639.63. 

The Normal school at Potsdam went into 
operation on the 27th of April last, and is 
said to be prospering finely. The value of its 
property is estimated at $94,849.00. The 
number of its students during the term was 543, 
of whom 137 were in the Normal depart- 
ment. Its receipts were $3,790.19, and its 
expenses $3,390.92. 

It should be remarked that while in Penn- 
sylvania the Normal school property belongs to 
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privafe corporations, in New^ York it all belongs 
to the State. The buildings have been gener- 
ally constructed, and in some instances fur- 
nished by the localities in which they are situ- 
ated ; but in such cases they were presented to 
the State. In Pennsylvania tie State aids the 
people in the work of Normal instruction ; in 
New York the people aid the State. The 
two great experiments are worth watching. 



POPULAR EDUCATION. 



THE newspapers of our State are all be- 
lieved to be friendly to the cause of edu- 
cation, and, among others. The Press of Phila- 
delphia, manifests a particular interest in the 
subject. Its editors are not only willing to 
publish reports of educational meetings and 
educational articles when prepared by others, 
but they frequently discuss questions relating to 
education of their own accord, and with an un- 
derstanding of the subject, and a breadth of 
view that reflect great credit upon the writers. 
The following editorial article, under the head 
of" Popular Education," appeared in the issue 
of September 26th. It is especially valuable 
for its exposition of the character of our Ame- 
rican systems of education in contrast with that 
of the most prominent systems of the Old 
World. Let it be read with the attention it 
so well merits : * 

The fourth of the series of great international convo- 
cations, for the purpose of comparing notes of social pro- 
gress, was the Paris Exposition of 1867. The previous 
occasions of this character had illustrated the ^ct that 
those nations which had enjoyed the largest and freest 
access to the treasures of science and art were the most 
advanced in physical development and in intellectual and 
moral power. Intelligence and prosperity were shown to 
be not merely casual associates, but the necessaiy correla- 
tives and complements of each other ; in fact, sustaining 
the relation of cause and effect. Enlightened by the re- 
sults of the previous occasions of this character, the man- 
agers of the great Exposition at Paris in 1867 were in- 
duced to set apart on that occasion, a grand division de- 
signated with great felicity " the Department of Social 
Science." A " New Order of Recompenses ** was cre- 
ated, constituting Group X of the subjects of the Expo- 
sition, '* with a special view to the amelioration of the 
moral and physical condition of populations.** At the 
head of this group, in the general catalogue of the Expo- 
sition, were placed classes 89 and 90, constituUng its edu- 
cational branch. The number of exhibitors in this de- 
partment was considerably over a thousand, but fi-om the 
fact that their subjects were mostly embraced under other 
heads, their exact number could not be definitely ascer- 
tained. Our country was largely represented in this noble 
work. 

The separate objects of exhibition themselves num- 
bered many thousands, illustrating the whole range of the 
educational work from the material appliances of the in- 
fant school to the scientific apparatus of the university. 
In the park outside the Crystal Palace wer« erected school- 



houses fully furnished for use, illustrating the methods of 
practical instruction. Separate pavilions embraced illos- 
trations of the course of study and methods of instruc- 
tion in schools of agriculture, mining and mechanical 
industry. In the palace itself numerous halls and alcoves 
were filled with charts, maps, text books, globes, &c. 
In fact all the different elements of the grand educational 
movement of the age seem to have been represented in 
some part or other of the Exposition, affording a rare op- 
portunity to test the mental and moral progress of our race. 

The appreciation of the peculiar excellencies of differ- 
ent nations was indicated by a series of prizes, embracing, 
first, honorable mention ; second, bronze medals ; third, 
silver medals ; fourth, gold medals, and fifth, grand 
prizes. The highest rank of excellence indicated by 
grand prizes was attained only by two Republics, the 
United States and Switzerland. This, considered in con- 
nection with the small number of her exhibitors in all 
departments of the Exposition, indicates the pre-eminence, 
in higher civilization, which firee institutions have al- 
ready secured. In the massive educational establishmenti 
of the great powers of Europe, organized, supported, and 
enforced by authority, using the physical resources of great 
nations, there were exhibited some results which, of 
course, the limited powers of popular government could 
not attain. But for those nobler elements of intellectud 
progress, which indicate and establish the leadership of 
civilization, it is found that popular freedom is the most 
genial inspiration. 

The grand difference between the educational systems 
of Europe and America lies in system. In the older 
countries of the world ev erything, sooner or later, setdet 
itself down into a certain routine. This is claimed as a 
special advantage by the advocates of conservatism, ever 
ready to defend the abuses of vested interests. It is ad- 
mitted that for many of the purposes to be attained by 
schemes of popular education a well settled system is of 
prime necessity, although that system may embrace 
many erroneous principles, and may be embarrassed by 
many defects of application. But the experience of 
European nations seems to demonstrate that mere system 
may be pushed to extremes. By hardening into inflexi- 
ble grooves, a machinery of education may prove to be a 
restraint upon the fi-ee development of popular intelligence, 
and, to a greater or less extent, an impediment, of real 
civilization and progress. 

European educational systems are especially open to 
this criticism. The great problem of those <nediaeval 
governments Is to yield such limited compliance to the 
spirit of the age as will enable them still to maintain 
their power. The enlargement of popular ideas and the 
extension of popular intelligence being fixed facts, the 
policy of the- ruling powers lies in controlling their de- 
velopment as far as possible. Hence education has been 
made both a State and a Church institution to an extent 
which we republicans would not tolerate in this country. 
We are able, however, to appreciate with sufficient accu- 
racy the reasons of this centralization of popular thought 
around existing institutions. We know that vested in- 
terests would be imperilled by the emancipation of 
the popular mind from prejudices favorable to the per- 
petuation of present abuses. Hence the anxiety of the 
powers that be to impress upon the young mind of the 
nadon such a reverence for existing social order as will 
secure their own hereditary emoluments. From systems 
of popular educadon devised by such authorides, and 
with such narrow views, though we are prepared to ex- 
pect special cultlvadon of specific faculties, we have no 
reason to look for any broad or genial development of the 
mind as a whole. The great effort is to educate the rising 
generadon into obedient subjects of monarchy. 
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These systems are ably presented by Commissioner 
Hoyt in his report on the educational department of the 
Paris Exposition. The French system is like other de- 
partments of French thought and enterprise, daring and 
comprehensive. It contemplates a wide range of instruc- 
tion, embracing every grade of advancement from the 
primary school to the university, but it is open to objec- 
tion on the score of impracticability in many of its fea- 
tures. It is also seriously crippled by the excessive cen- 
tralisation of the French political system. The Prussian 
system, on the other hand, is less demonstrative, but it 
exhibits the same massive and powerful organization 
which has given such sweeping and unexpected successes 
to the Prussian arms in the war' now raging. The other 
German States are remodeling their systems upon that of 
Prussia. Those of the Latin races in the southern pen- 
insulas of Europe are following the line of general action 
of the Teutonic nations, but have not as yet developed 
very striking results. 

The Swiss educational system^ however, presents a re- 
markable analogy to our own, and both, in the monar- 
chies of Continental Europe, are stigmatized as the ab- 
sence of system. In the United States and in Switzer- 
land the local machinery of education is in the 
hands of the people, and hence its administration presents 
a great variety of efficiency growing out of the different 
capacities of local communities to manage it. The local 
directors are elected by the tax- payers and school patrons 
io each district, while the general management of each 
canton or state lies in the state or cantonal government, 
and not in the general government. Critics imbued with 
the conservative prejudices of monarchy, and fascinated 
by the imposing but superficial results of the centralized 
establishments of Europe, are disposed to a captious con- 
tempt for a fi-ee popular system. We can afford to admit, 
fot the satisfaction of these gentlemen, that there are dis- 
advantages at the outstart which are not so readily over- 
come by the latter as by the former. But the enlarged 
experience of mankind has shown that those results 
which are the most speedily attained are not the most 
permanently advantageous. 

European systems contemplate the cultivation and polish 
of specific fiiculties. The popular systems of Switzerland 
and the United States aim at the development of the whole 
mind and the quickening of the sentiment of free man- 
hood. The former having thus narrowed its. sphere, it is 
not at ^11 wonderful that it has the sooner attained its 
maximum of results. The latter, having embraced wider 
and nobler aims, must await the ripening fruits of its 
labors in the glorious future. In spite of classical and 
scientific learning, and in spite of superior effectiveness in 
some of the processes of training, our free popular educa- 
tion v^ill sooner or later produce results that will over- 
shadow the grandest achievements of the European sys- 
tems. 



PLACN PRACTICAL TALKS. 



BY A. N. RAUB. 



II. AWAKENING THOUGHT. 

IT is a physiological fact that only that food 
which is assimilated by the system, and 
which tends to strengthen the physical organs, 
is of practical use to us. The same is true of 
knowledge and the human mind. The indul- 
gent father who would carry his boy from the 



child's infancy to mature manhood, 'never 
allowing him to exercise his physical organs, 
would be committing an error which would be 
not only unwise, but criminal. But little 
wiser is our practice in giving unnecessary 
assistance to pupils. As a rule, it is safe to 
give pupils no aid where it is at all possible 
for them to glean knowledge for themselves. 
Their progress may apparently not be so rapid, 
and yet it is only apparently, for as regards 
thorough, substantial progress, there can be no 
question as to the wisdom of this course. 

The most substantial knowledge, and that 
which we retain longest, is that which we gain 
by our own active, diligent study. We know 
this as teachers. There are none of us of any 
experience who have not gained our most sub- 
stantial and most practical knowledge since our 
school-days closed. The school-girl's idea of 
tifiniibed education is a thing of the past. An 
education with an educated man is never 
finished ; the process continues till the grave 
closes his career. 

Our pupils must not, therefore, be permitted 
to depend on the teacher to help them out of 
difficulty. They must be taught to think. 
It is the only way in which they gain strength. 
As well might the indulgent father expect his 
son to grow strong physically when carried in 
his father's arms, as expect pupils to grow 
strong mentally without overcoming difficul- 
ties by their own efforts. 

I know that teachers may make themselves 
popular by doing the work for their pupils, 
but this popularity is undoubtedly gained at the 
expense of the pupils' welfare. Mark here, 
that I make no objection to a clear, lucid ex- 
planation of an abstruse point, such as in the 
text book is beyond the mental grasp of the 
child. Here is where the competent teacher 
proves his competency, in making that clear 
which before was dark to, the child's mind. 
Here, in truth, is where the real work of 
teaching is to be done. But the loose habit 
into which many teachers fall of telling a pupil 
almost every alternate word of an answer 
when reciting, or solving the most difficult 
problems without permitting him to make a 
mental effort of his own, is detrimental not 
olily to his present progress, but alro to his 
future welfaie. 

Teachers, show your pupils that they can, 
with a little thought, overcome many difficul- 
ties for themselves. Give them only such as- 
sistance, in the parsing or correcting of a 
sentence, or the solution of a problem, as they 
absolutely need, and let them discover the rest 
for themselves. Don't take them in your arms 
and carry them beca\ise the road is stony. 
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What if now and then they do weary their 
limbs or bruise their feet, it will make them 
all the stronger and more careful in the future. 
The boy who strikes his toe against a stone 
never forgets to avoid that stone in the future. 

A few years ago I asked a class of young 
persons preparing to teach, the definition of an 
adjective. They replied in the language of the 
text-book, " Any ordinary epitbety* but when I 
questioned them as to the meaning of the 
words ordinary and epithet, I found them as 
innocent of any intelligent comprehension of 
these terms as if they had been Apaches from 
the Texan plains. They had not been taught 
to think. Their knowledge was that of the 
parrot when she says, "Polly wants a cracker," 
without even the desire expressed in the bird's 
silly prattle. 

But a few weeks ago I was in a school where 
a class in Geography was called up. In answer 
to a question, they told the teacher that Ithica 
is noted for being the seat of Cornell Univer- 
sity, but could not tell what either a university 
or the seat of a university is. 

Teaching of this kind is defective because it 
fails to develop thought, and without the de- 
velopment of thought no strength is gained. 



A PROBLEM FOR SOLUTION. 



ELIAS SCHNEIDER. 



MANY books are published at present. 
Some are valuable, but a large number 
are not worth the paper on which the ink is 
wasted. Those which contain valuable mat- 
ter are, in many respects, nothing more than 
a re-production of what we have already. How 
the mind, thirsting for knowledge, pants for 
new facts! Notwithstanding the boasting of 
our age, we are wofully deficient in facts. This 
is especially so in regard to algebra and plain 
geometry. Our knowledge of plain geometry 
extends no further than to the triangle. And 
even in this respect we are deficient. Let me 
state the following simple proposition : Suppose 
there be constructed an isosceles triangle, whose 
equal sides are each equal to unity, and tphose 
vertical angle is Jive times as large as each of the 
equal angles at the base, what will he the length 
of the base? No mathematician can, from our 
present knowlege of geometry, answer this 
question. And the answer to (his question, 
brings to mind also our deficiency in algebra. 
I herewith submit a very simple equation. 



x(x+ i)(x + 3)=!. 
The value of x approximately is. 246979603-}-, 
but the complete value of x is some expression 
containing a radical, and equal to an endless 
decimal. 

The above equation I get from a geometrical 
construction of the heptagon. My value of 
the elements of this polygon are as follows : 
If one side of the heptagon is unity, then the 

radius of circle is y^— =1.1 5238244+* 

radius inscribed circle is 1/^^=1.03826069+. 

If the radius of the circle is unity, then one 
side of the heptagon is -/7^^=-8677^74+» 
radius of inscribed circle, -/ |_j_j x=.9009- 

689+. 

These formulas are obtained from a geomet- 
rical construction of the heptagon. If the above 
equation could be solved, these formulas 
would also give the exact results desired. I 
think, however, this is the first construction of 
this polygon that has ever been put forth. I 
hope some one will be induced to make an at- 
tempt to further our knowledge of the solu- 
tion of cubic and higher equations. If this is 
done, I think I will be able to give the exact 
values of all polygons. I would also add, that 
there is great beauty in the construction of 
these figures. The construction of the nona- 
gon is the finest display of the beauty and sim- 
plicity of nature's laws that I can find in the 
whole science of geometry. 

The base of the proposed isosceles triangle 
is i/J+iT Solve my equation, and we will get 
it exactly. 



THE ROD IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



JOHN T. REED, SUPERINTENDENT, LYCOMING 

COUNTY. 



+ 4X » + 3 X 



I. 



The first member of the above may be sep- 
arated into the following factors : 



A T this season of the year the Public 
J[^\^ Schools of this Commonwealth are nearly 
all in session. Thousands of children are 
daily gathered within the little school-houses 
of the State, to be instructed in those studies 
which will develop and enlarge the faculties 
of the mind, and be of service to the learner 
in overcoming the multifarious difficulties of 
subsequent life. The children thus collected 
to receive scholastic and moral training, are as 
different in their nature, temperament, and 
home culture, as they are in their physiogno- 
my. Some are obedient, mild and gentle in 
their manners, which shows that home govern- ^ 
ment in their case is what it ought to be ; oth- 
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«rs are rude, uncouth, destructive, impudent, 
and overbearing, virhich as plainly indicates 
that when at home, they do about as they 
please. 

Again, some children are quick of compre- 
hension, get their lessons well, and progress 
rapidly, but are ''chuck full" of mischief, though 
more for their own amusement than the an- 
noyance of any one else ; others are sullen, ill- 
natured, lazy, and constantly concocting some 
mean trick to provoke the teacher, or create a 
disturbance in school. With this diversity of 
intellect and disposition brought together, the 
teacher is expected to keep a good and orderly 
school — to ** train up the young in the way 
they should go." 

But the question arises, how is the teacher 
to do all this ? ** Oh," says one, " he must use 
moral suasion. Moral suasion is the teacher's 
weapon." Yes, this sounds very well, but it 
has little effect upon children who never hear 
or see anything like moral discipline at home. 
Another says, ** I do not whip my children my- 
self, and no teacher shall whip them. My 
children are good children, and do not need 
to be whipped, but theve is such a one's 
children ; they are bad boys, and need a little 
flogging, but don't you whip mine ; if you do, 
I'll prosecute you, or I will have you turned 
out of the school." 

This may appear a little exaggerated to some, 
but it is not. It is only too true, that many 
parents do not correct their children at home ; 
and for this very reason, they need to be cor- 
rected all the more at school. Children that 
are under no restraint at home, are prone to 
violate the rules and regulations of the school, 
and think they are abused when not allowed to 
do so. And, when complaint is made against a 
teacher, it is always entered by such as have 
refractory boys, and are unable to govern them 
at home. Also, not unfrequently, widows are 
given to listening'to the tales of their children — 
''who have been whipped and almost killed just 
for nothing " — and finding fault with the teacher 
for correcting them. They forget the precept 
given by the wise man, that " The rod and 
reproof give wisdom; but a child left to him- 
self bringeth his mother to shame." 

Now, that a school should be taught with as 
little flogging as possible, I agree ; but, that a 
teacher should discard the rod from the school 
room entirely, is as detrimental to the well- 
being of the school as it is absurd in theory. 
As well might we expect the civil law of our 
country to be obeyed and respected by leaving 
crime go unpunished, as to have good order and 
wise regulations maintained in school by leaving 
disobedient and refractory conduct go unpun- 



ished. Nevertheless, it is truly astounding to 
all true educators, that so large a proportion of 
every community should be laboring under the 
hallucination that a school can be successfully 
taught, under all circumstances, without resort 
to corporal punishment, and that a teacher has 
no right to administer it. This erroneous idea 
so prevalent of late years, is the most formida- 
ble obstacle to the progress of our public 
schools. 

But let us see what the properly constituted 
authority has to say upon this subject. The 
State Superintendent, J. P. Wickersham, in a 
late issue of the Common School Code, makes 
the following comment : " It is absolutely 
necessary that good order should be main- 
tained in the schools, and that all proper rules, 
regulations and commands of the teacher should 
be strictly and promptly obeyed. Hence a 
necessity exists for a sufficient power to enforce 
this duty, and, therefore, it is held that the 
teacher may inflict such reasonable corporal 
punishment upon his pupils as the parent 
might inflict for a similar cause." 

But again, suppose we refer to the Book of 
books — the Divine Law — that law upon which 
all law is based, and see what authority can be 
gathered from it in support of corporal pun- 
ishment when it is needed ; and surely no one 
will object to this or doubt its truthfulness. 
Humanity is the same to-day as it was in the 
days of Solomon, when he said: "Foolishness 
is bound up in the heart of a child ; but the 
rod of correction shall drive it far from him." 
" Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let 
not thy soul spare for his crying." "Correct 
thy son, and he shall give thee rest : yea, he 
shall give delight unto thy soul." 

We are, to-day, the same "degenerate plants 
of a strange vine," and the earliest buddings of 
life but too sadly prove the corruption from 
which we spring. " We go astray as soon as 
we are born." Youth, children, and even in- 
fancy, need restraints to keep in subjection the 
unhallowed propensities which are innate, 
and which would otherwise break forth in acts 
6i misrule and violence. A child is supposed 
to possess little knowledge and less discretion 
to guide his own steps ; he must, therefore, be 
indebted for salutary restraint to his elders, and 
especially to those who are entrusted with his 
training. The teacher's authority must be 
felt and acknowledged, and while his disci- 
pline should be kind and affectionate, it must 
at the same time be uniform, firm and decided. 

Yet many teachers to escape trouble, or in 
the exercise of a false kindness, suflFer tempers 
which might be nipped in the bud, to grow up 
beyond control, which not unfrequently. 
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brings the teacher into bad repute, but the 
gray hairs of parents in sorrow to the grave. 
Too many parents and teachers discard from 
their theory of education those sage maxims of 
wisdom and Scripture, which enforce the 
necessity of chastisement. Children are by 
nature perverse, wayward and lawless, and 
commence early the struggle for the mastery. 
If not taught to respect authority and fear 
power, the consequence may easily be fore- 
told : they will become disobedient and disre- 
spectful — in short, the pests of the community. 
Where the law of reason will not avail, the 
rod of correction must be substituted. The 
teacher, in order to prepare his pupil for use- 
fulness here, and immortality hereafter, must 
repress lawless desires and curb rebellious feel- 
ings, by punishment judiciously inflicted. It 
is false kindness to abstain from just severity, 
for "he that spareth the rod hateth his son, 
but he that loveth his son chasteneth him be- 
times." 

Let teachers do this duty, in good taith, and 
trust to the intelligence and reason of the 
better portion of every community, and they 
will succeed, and the schools under their charge 
will progress, not only intellectually, but in 
manners and refinement, and prove in tytry 
wtiy a blessing to the neighborhoods in which 
they are located. 



VISITING SCHOOLS. 



BY A COUNTY SUPERINTENDEWT. 



THE school law of Pennsylvania prescribes 
as one of the duties of county superin- 
tendents that they ** visit, as often as practica- 
ble, the several schools" of their respective 
counties. We believe that such visiting of 
schools has come to be considered as the 
principal and most important part oi a super- 
intendent's business ; and it is really surprising, 
under the circumstances, the number of miles 
traveled and the number of schools visited in 
the course of the year by these officers. But 
whether anything like a corresponding amount 
of good follows their labors in this respect 
may well be doubted. 

During the year ending June 1869, 16,378 
schools were visited, and the average length of 
these visits was i hour and 35 minutes. As in 
that year there were 13,936 schools in the 
State, we have an average of a little over one 
such visit to each school in a year. In the 
year ending June 1870, there was a considera- 
ble increase in the number of schools visited ; 
but as the State Superintendent's annual report 



has not yet been issued, we can not enter into 
particulars. 

But if we take the counties separately, we 
shall not, as a general thing, find even so good 
an exhibit as the above. In some counties, as 
any one may see who will take the trouble to 
look the matter up, there were not as many 
visits made as there were schools in the coun- 
ty ; and in others the length of this annual 
visit was less than one hour. The same 
state of things is believed to have existed in a 
few instances in the year 1870, as we see from 
the table published in the October number of 
the Journal. The writer of this, among 
others, did not succeed in visiting all the schools 
in his county the last year. Still, though a 
few of us fell off in the last year from our fig- 
ures of the year before, yet, in the aggregate, 
there was a considerable increase in the amount 
of work of this kind in the year 1870 over the 
year 1869. But, though there was a greater 
number of schools visited in the school year 
1870 than in 1869, yet we find the length of 
these visits to be the same in both years ; and 
we must remember, at the same time, that the 
number of schools in the State in 1870 was 
greater than in the year before, so that per- 
haps there was really no gain in the average 
number of visits. 

Now, we contend, that it is impossible for 
superintendents to do much, if anything, more 
in this respect than they have done and are 
doing. In a small county, or a city, with 
thirty or forty schools, especially in a city of 
this kind where the school term is eight or 
ten months long, it is quite an easy matter for a 
superintendent to ''run up" the number of his 
visits to four or h\t hundred in a year ; but in 
large counties with two or three hundred 
schools scattered about at an average distance 
from each other of two or three miles, and 
where the schools as a general thing are kept 
open only the mimimum term and that in the 
most iYiclement season of the year, it is quite a 
difierent matter, and, as it is impossible to do 
more, we cannot ^ee the great use of doing so 
little. 

Now, what do we propose ? One of two 
things: i^t. Either to modify the present 
county superintendency system by so district- 
ing the counties as to throw forty or fifty 
schools in a district, and elect a superintending 
officer for each district ; or, 2nd, Instead of 
the present expensive and too often useless sys- 
tem of visiting schools, require the county 
superintendent to hold an institute of two or 
three days in each district of the county, 
which, with such visits to schools as any con- 
scientious officer would make without any in- 
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janctioR of law, tnd the general oversight of 
the system in his county, would occupy his 
time as much as the present plan, and would 
be of incalculably greater advantage to all our 
school interests. 



SCHOOL-ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 



JOHN G. MOORE. 



IN the present article, a few experiments 
illustrative of the more important " Proper- 
tics of Matter '* will be described. It will be 
convenient in performing these, as well as 
many other experiments, to have a kvr glass 
vessels y those commonly called beaker glasses, 
arranged in nests of capacity from one to three 
ounces, and from one pint to a half gallon, will 
be most suitable. Some quart specie jars, and 
a dozen test tubes will also be of great utility. 
In the absence of such vessels, use tumblers, 
canning jars, etc. 

1. Impenetrability. — Take a glass vessel of 
the largest size half full of water, place upon 
this a piece of wood and press an inverted 
glass jar into the water. It will be obsei'ved 
that the wood sinks, and that the water rises 
in the outer jar, but not in the inverted jar. 
Substitute for the wood a candle about an inch 
long arranged on a small piece of wood to float 
it ; light the candle and press the inverted jar 
down quickly over it; the candle remains burn- 
ing, which proves conclusively that the air 
prevents the water from rising. 

2. Inertia. — The inertia apparatus usually 
consists of a short wooden pillar about an inch 
in diameter, with a spring arranged beside it. 
On the top of the pillar is placed a card, on 
this, a ball ; the card is then struck by the 
spring and driven out so quickly that the ball, 
in consequence of its inertia, remains. Make 
a support of the two fingers and thumb of the 
left hand, on this place, a card and a penny ; 
strike the card horizontally with the middle 
finger of the right hand ; it will fly out, and the 
penny will be left upon the fingers. A little 
practice will soon enable the experimenter to 
use but one finger for the support. 

3. Divisibility, — Into a quart of water place 
one grain of nitrate of silver, and a small quan- 
tity of common salt. A white precipitate of 
the chloride of silver will be formed, and ren- 
der turbid the whole of the water. The grain 
of nitrate of silver has probably been divided 
into millions of parts. This property is also 
beautifully shown by using one grain of prussi- 
ate of potash with either muriate of iron or I 



sulphate of copper. If indigo or " blue" can 
be obtained more easily than the chemicals, an 
exceedingly small quantity of this substance 
will color several gallons of water. 

4. Porosity, — Fill a small vessel with alcohol, 
and then place gently into it a large quantity 
of cotton, without permitting the alcohol to 
overflow. The cotton is supposed to occupy 
the spaces between the particles of alcohol. A 
vessel may be filled with water, and then a con- 
siderable portion of salt and afterwards sugar 
may be added ; as into a bucket of apples, a 
number of peas and then some cloverseed can 
be placed. 

5. Expansibility. — A thermometer, which 
should be in every school room, admirably il- 
lustrates the expansibility of mercury or alco- 
hol. To hasten the expansion and contraction, 
breathe upon the bulb, and let the pupils ob- 
serve the height of the liquid, then place the 
bulb in cold water, and indicate the difference. 

6. Elasticity. — A piece of India rubber, an 
old watch.spring, a bow, or the boys' play-ball 
will show that when the particles are disturbed, 
either by blows or pressure, they will tend to 
resume their original shape. 



ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



THEIR REPRESENTATION AS WELL AS ENUNCIA- 
TION IN SCH007.S. 



MR. Editor : Hearing that you have ta- 
ken charge of the School Journal, I 
feel the more [induced to beg space in which 
to present some considerations relative to the 
teaching of reading and writing in our common 
schools. 

I think Dr. Burrowes rightly puts at the head 
of many improvements in school practice, 
which he mentions in the October leader, the 
general attention now paid in primary schools 
to secure a full, clear and correct enunciation 
of the elementary sounds. For they arc to 
speech what the gamut is to music, and cer- 
tainly a teacher cannot secure for a pupil a 
more winning and useful accomplishment than 
an early formed habit of clear and pleasing ut- 
terance. 

No doubt this practice on the sounds was 
much encouraged, if not originated, by the 
many reports and communications published in 
the School Journal nearly twenty years ago, 
in which we find you were a useful participant. 
(See Vol. L 1853, pp. 134, 179, 237, 332^ 
359, etc.) 

Now, that the array of Superintendents and 
other School officers, under your leadership. 
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are carrying all useful improvements simulta- 
neously into every corner of the State, the 
contrast with things as they were thirty years 
ago, seems rainbow-like indeed. 

Is it not time now to advance a step further 
throughout our primary schools, and give to 
these sounds individually, a definite represen- 
tation and name — characters, by which each 
may be readily identified, and also by which 
each may be most tersely and conveniently ex- 
pressed in writing? 

I should stop here, and ask for room in 
another number, for an explanation of a way 
in which this may be done easily and precisely, 
but as the subject is attracting public attention, 
I will, if you can permit, oflFer very briefly, 
4ome views on the subject now : 

When a proposition of the kind is made, ob- 
jections from veteran teachers and literary 
persons naturally arise. 

They say, or they think, " This leads to 
some change in nearly all the words of the lan- 
guage. The involved old spelling that we 
have become habituated to, and that we pride 
ourselves on having mastered tolerably, will be 
cleared out. Our skill in it will count for 
nought. We shall be old-fogy-fied, and all our 
books. Our monopoly will perish !** 

Now it is granted as certain, that, eventually, 
but not in our day, this result will be arrived 
at. Such a change can only take place gradu- 
ally. Among reasons why we should take 
steps to prepare the rising generation for it, 
and encourage instead of opposing it, are, 

1. The criminality of monopolizing the 
entrances of learning, and especially of our 
language which contains so much of hope 
for the world, and which will assuredly soon 
become universal, gathering all nations into 
participancy in its Christianizing and civilizing 
influences, if divested of its crust of irregular- 
ities in spelling. All foreigners desire to learn 
our language, but s^jy few can attain it. Yet, 
its grammatical structure is simple. The seri- 
ous difficulty is its barbarous orthography. 

2. The cost of valuable time, of tears, of 
wearied teachers leaving successively their dron- 
ing occupation for one more hopeful and ani- 
mating, is incalculable. If it be said that 
children have time to spare, and that both chil- 
dren and teachers are the better for discipline, 
we answer that their time is invaluable, and 
that it is neither discipline or enlightenment, 
but sheer cruelty, to condemn eager young 
minds to a senseless and stupefying drudgery 
that refers to neither rule nor reason, nor has 
"\y tangible point about it. Those are the 

ars for useful and interesting objects to be pre* 



sented to them, or illustrated lessons that en- 
gage the senses. 

3. Not only are children rendered stupid 
and teachers disgusted by this cruel course, but 
thousands of persons, after years at school, de- 
cline to pen a letter, or they do it with abhor- 
rent reluctance, because of the dread of spel- 
ling '' sicafant rong," and the fear of exposing 
themselves. They prefer to send a messenger 
rather than a message, even for a bag of salt, 
for they maywriter-^-/-/ and have a young horse 
sent, ks Olive Logan says. Even an absent 
wife must often do with little news from 
home. A letter might affront her by writing 
herj^ or something else, disparaging and wrong. 

4. The want of even an appearance of rule, 
or order, or method, in these long arbitrary 
spellings demoralizes pupils. They )eam by 
degrees to disregard exactness, precision. Truth, 
because they cannot fail to see at the omtset of 
their school life, that these are things more to 
be talked about as admirable and good than to be 
really regarded in actual practice. 

If we cannot emancipate our language from 
its shackles, it is our duty to train the genera- 
tion that is in our care to such a familiarity 
with a phonetic representation of sounds as 
will enable them in their coming day to see 
the present absurd and miscalled ortbo^vA^Yij 
out of use, and the greatest clog to progress re- 
moved. The change would not be as great as 
from the letters of an old Bible of 1630, now 
before me, to a modern edition. 

The best first step for schools is probably a 
use of the phonographic characters to represent 
the sounds which are now generally taught as 
far as enunciation goes, which is far. Tlicir 
use cultivates precision, exactness, grace ; and 
yields untiring variety. It pleases the artistic 
sense as well as the utilitarian. It educates the 
hand and the eye most usefully, and with the 
copious and universal practice, which the days 
of primary schooldom would afiFord, such a 
gradual and safe progress could be made, and 
such easy proficiency attained, as would se- 
curely prevent any future loss of so valuable 
an art through want of being well grounded in 
each detail. It would drop into universal use 
for ordinary purposes of writing. 

Phonographic writing has been taught in 
some high schools, and has failed to meet ex- 
pectations, because there has not been time to 
educate the fingers to it. It is so simple and 
easy for the brain to acquire, that the impa- 
tience of sixteen is apt to intervene before the 
fingers have learned their moves. It should 
come in at 7 or 8 years with object lessons, 
primary geometry and geography, and other 
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exercises on things visible and tangible, before 
abstract ideas can occupy the attention. 

About two years ago the writer was in Bath, 
Cngland, and paid a visit to Mr.. Pitman, the 
inventor of phonography ; and, on seeing the 
itnmense demand for his publications, from 
every corner of the British empire, and much 
froin America, was filled with hope of a good 
time coming. I never '* interviewed " a man in 
whom I saw such incessant industry, such econ- 
omy of moments, such ease of management, 
such fidelity to an object, courage often tried 
to the utmost, liberalitv unbounded. His name 
ivill stand with the worthiest among men. 

As an old worker in the cause of education, 
I invite superintendents generally to urge upon 
teachers the advisableness of preparing them- 
selves on the subject of representing the Ele- 
mentary Sounds in writing, as a qualification 
that must soon become an examinational requi- 
site in orthography and reading, as well as in 
w^riting. 



w. 



INVITING DEATH. 



THE New York Tribune assigns as a reason 
for the sad and strange suicide of the boy 
Garraway, in that city, as instancing the increas- 
ing disposition to self-murder among our peo- 
ple. The Tribune assigns this particular case to 
the cramming system of education. The proof 
which was given last week, says the editor, 
of the results of this fatal error, is one so pa- 
thetic that we would not touch on it were it 
not already so familiar to our readers, and if 
we did not think it wrong that the lesson of 
the beautiful and promising life, so prematurely 
sacrificed, should be left unread. Here was a 
boy, inheriting refined tastes and high nervous 
sensibilities, reared in a scholarly atmosphere, 
the whole tendency of whose every-day life 
was to excite his brain to unnatural activity. 
Besides this, the conformation of his head and 
his childish habits gave hints of an abnormal 
action of the brain. " Oil paintings of merit 
at the age of 1 1 ," " Popular essays on self-gov- 
ernment and public schools," were indications 
of cerebral disease, precisely as a scarlet rash 
would be of measles, and should have been re- 
ceived with alarm instead of gratification. A 
boy of 1 5, who devotes himself to metaphysi- 
cal study, Plato and Comte, instead of base 
ball and girls of his own age, needs a physi- 
cian, and not encouragement and laudation. 
" George,** we are told, " refused to take any- 
thing on faith ; resolved to penetrate into the 
foundation of philosophy and religion ; devot- 
ed himself to arguments on the immortality of 



the soul and the future state of existence." 
The end came which was only to be antici- 
pated, though it is pitiful enough in the details 
to bring tears to the coldest t^t%. The poor 
boy's disease becomes aggravated, shows itself 
in morbid longings to penetrate the future, in 
unhealthy sentimentalism, until he makes his 
friend lie down beside him, and drinks the 
quieting draught which the over- taxed brain 
imperatively demanded. " Do you like me, 
Garraway ?'* says the poor boy, and satisfied, 
puts his arm, like a sick child, about his friend's 
neck, and at last falls into sleep and quiet. ''I 
cannot help it,*' he says, in his touching little 
farewell. Of course he could not. The 
whole life and death of this poor boy, so 
plainly made public, protest against the fatal ig- 
norance which underlies the ordinary systems 
of education. We should fail in our duty if 
we did not enforce the protest in the strongest 
words in our power. 



■♦ — 



VALUE OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 



THE Dublin University Magazine has 
some admirable remarks upon the value 
of classical learning, which may be properly 
re-produced at a time when the tendency is 
strongly in favor of what is called practical 
education. In respect to the discipline of this 
sort of study, which has been said to be small 
compared with that of mathematics or natural 
science, the writer says : 

'< The difficulty involved in learning a dead 
language is an excellent feature in this discip- 
line. They must be learned by rule — a call is 
made on the mind to perceive the relations of 
grammar at the very outset. A Greek or La- 
tin sentence is a nut with a strong shell con- 
cealing the kernel — ^a puzzle demanding reflec- 
tion, adaptation of means to an end and labor 
for its solution, and the educational value re- 
sides in the shell and in the puzzle. Such a 
sentence compels a boy to think, whether he 
is toiling at the first page of the Delectus or 
on the airy heights of Plato, and that is the so- 
lution — the Q. E. D. of the problem. His 
faculties are strongly exercised. The necessity 
to have many tools in his workshop, and to 
employ many trials and much skill in their ap- 
plication, grows with every step of advance 
gained. And what are these tools ? what these 
resources of thought? what these applications 
of mental power and acquired knowledge which 
are ever set in motion in the study of a classi- 
cal author ? They range over every part of 
the student's intellectual being ; each accumu- 
lated force, or fact, as it is acquired, becomes 
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in time an instrument — a necessary and indis- 
pensable instrument — for achieving new con- 
quests, for mastering greater authors and hard- 
er writings. 

'*But mind under training, whether it animates 
the little urchin in the second form, or holds 
the ambition which gazes on university honors, 
ay, or is even the depository of the lore of a 
Greek Professor, is compelled at all moments 
to perform acts of perception and judgment, to 
observe distinctions, to discriminate and to se- 
lect. It appeals to the Lexicon, but only to 
find an array of meanings, shades of significa- 
tion, and to encounter the perplexities of a 
choice, which cannot be made without mental 
effort — that is, without mental progress. In a 
modern language, the familiar sound of the ac- 
companying words, the accustomed flow of the 
usual thought, the similarity of the expression 
to the forms of one'a own native tongue, ren- 
der the task of comprehension easy. But in 
a dead language, where all is strange, where 
associatir^n does not instantly and unconsciously 
bring up the sense of each single word, where 
the mode of thinking is unfamiliar, where the 
links that bind many words into one sentence 
have to be sought in unusual terminations and 
at distances of several lines, and then only by 
carrying in the intellect the laws of grammar 
and of logic, to study and to master the thought 
and the expressions of a great writer, is a truly 
educational process, leaving the mind, on its 
final success, stronger, more able to use itself, 
richer in new insights, new perceptions, fitter 
for yet more powerful exercise. Nor does the 
difficulty dwell in the strangeness of the words 
alone. Many things must be had recourse to, 
many resources of knowledge called into help, 
before the understanding can grasp the sense, 
not only of a Thucydides or a Tacitus, but 
also of a Caesar or a Xenophon. 

*'The general character of the subject written 
about, the scope of a large paragraph, acquaint- 
ance with history, with geography, with end- 
less details of many arts and sciences, the laws 
of politics, the principles of moral life, all 
must be brought to converge on the obstacle 
before its resistance can be overcome. And 
here it is also where the greatness of the classi- 
cal writers produces its richest fruits. The 
mind of the student is compelled to dwell on 
every utterance, to examine minutely every 
expression, to master its Intrinsic meaning, 
and then its relation to its companions in the 
sentence, to reflect whether the suggested 
translation will meet the requirements of the 
reasoning, of the general purport, of the con- 
text, of the broad aim and complex thought of 
the writer." 



In this connection we may call attention to 
a new volume illustrating this same subject 
It is entitled "Classical Study," its value illoi- 
trated by extracts from the writings of emi- 
nent scholars, edited with an introduction bj 
Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., and published by 
Warren F. Draper, of Andover. The selec- 
tions are admirable, and Dr. Taylor's intro- 
duction is an unanswerable argument to the 
opponents of classical study. — N. T. Observer, 



MORAL EDUCATION. 



IT is impossible to fully estimate the bles- 
sings that have followed the earnest promo- 
tion of education in this country. From its 
earliest settlement the instruction of the mass 
of the people has been one of its chief char- 
acteristics, and the results that have been mac- 
ifest in an enlightened, prosperous and happj 
community have richly rewarded every effort 
in that direction. But there is always danger 
where any public advantage is pursued with 
eagerness and continuity, lest it become more 
strong in its outgrowth than full and rounded 
in its nature, and in this matter of education 
we are not wholly without danger, lest in oar 
zeal for the intellectual improvement of youth, 
we forget that only as a careful, moral training 
goes hand in hand with mental discipline can 
they be said to be thoroughly educated. 

It is a truth abundantly proved in some 
countries, that the simple communication of in- 
struction, without any corresponding moral 
influence being brought to bear, fails to secure 
that rounded and well balanced improvement 
which we desire for the rising generation. 
Cousin, a distinguished French philosopher, 
made deep researches into the subject of edo- 
cation, both in his own country and Prussia, 
from which he proved that where even the 
best systems of education prevailed, apart 
from religious and moral influence, there crime 
was the most fully developed. Knowledge is 
undoubtedly a power, but one that is not 
wielded by moral principle will be devoted 
to selfish and unholy purposes. Indeed, every 
accession of knowledge brings with it a new 
responsibility, and it should be as much the 
aim of the instructor to implant the sense of this 
responsibility and of its consequent duties as it 
is to impart the instruction. This is the great 
truth of education that we are in danger of 
overlooking. We are rightly anxious to in- 
struct our youth in the various branches of 
knowledge ; we take pains that their minds 
shall be disciplined, that their reason shall be 
cultivated, that their powers shall all be 
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strengthened to the ucmost ; but we are not 
equally zealous to implant those principles in 
the heart which shall guide into noble and vir- 
toous directions the powers we have thus called 
forth. True education is the preparation of 
the whole nature for the scenes in which it is 
to play its part. It is not too much to ex- 
pect, therefore, that oiir youth be made to look 
forward in some degree to the responsibilities 
which, in after-life, they must assume; that 
they be taught the great principles of justice 
and the beneficence that form the foundation 
of good citizenship, and the candor and cour- 
tesy that will enable them to fill worthily their 
social relations. The principles of religion, in 
its broadest sense, must be combined with 
mental discipline, if we would truly educate 
the rising generation. It may be said there is 
no time for all this in our schools, limited as 
are the hours and manifold the tasks. It would 
be far better for the permanent welfare of the 
pupils tor their mental and moral training to go' 
hand in hand, even though the former be 
pushed with less rapidity. There are few 
more favorable fields for the practical inculca- 
tion of the great moral virtues than the school- 
room, and the teacher who will punish inatten- 
tion or the failure of memory, while deceitful 
and dishonorable practices pass unreproved, is 
warping the child's conscience, and inflicting 
an injury upon his moral future. 

Still, although much more of this moral 
education ought to be infused into school life 
than is now attempted or supposed possible, 
yet borne is the chief source to which we must 
look for the influence which is to mould the 
heart and order the life. Parents are too apt 
to think, when they have supplied good schools 
for their children, and supplied their material 
wants as liberally as their means allow, that 
their duty is accomplished. There are blessings 
within the power of parents to bestow that no 
money can purchase, and that only themselves 
can confer. To them especially is committed 
the trust of infusing into the hearts of the 
young those great principles of virtue which 
should be their guide through life ; and if they 
prove recreant to this sacred trust, they will 
look in vain for others to perform it. Neither 
will occasional precepts be sufficient to accom- 
plish this great work. The influence of a daily 
life, actuated by right motives, and exhibiting 
continually the beauty of goodness, is more 
effectual in winning the hearts of the young 
than the wisest precepts. Happy are those 
children whose homes afford bright examples 
for their imitation, and who look up to their 
parents, not only with the unbounded love 
and confidence that should ever exist in that 



relation, but also with the honor and respect 
that only real worth and goodness can call 
forth. With such mental discipline and moral 
training go on hand in hand, and theirs will be 
a true, because a well-balanced education. 

Pbila. Ledger, 



Beautiful Surroundings. — Man's nature is 
so marvelously constituted that he is reached 
and moved through the avenues of every sense. 
The spirit within him resembles a harp, the 
strings of which, as they are swept by every 
breeze, give out respondent tones. The mu- 
sic which strikes the ear summons answering 
feelings in the heart which is touched by the 
plaintiveness, or exalted by the cheerfulness of 
the strain. The beauty which meets the eye, 
whether it is spread abroad in the glory of 
some noble prospect or blooms in the beauty 
of the opening flower, touches a chord within 
which responds to the outer influence. Thus 
the external world with its sights and sounds, 
and even subtler influences, often unrecognized, 
is ever reaching toward and affecting men even 
when they are most unconscious of its influence. 

The lesson of this is that all, so far as possi- 
ble, should surround themselves with objects 
calculated to excite pleasurable emotions. 
The wealthy generally do so ; the instincts of 
a cultivated nature make the demand which 
their resources are adequate to meet ; but the 
poor too seldom give sufficient thought or care 
to this. Yet there are few so destitute that 
they may not, if they will, bring a portion of 
the brightness, and the beauty of God's rich 
world into the circle of their own immediate 
lives. A picture hung upon the wall — and 
better a single good one than a score of daubs 
— a singing bird, hanging in its cage and send- 
ing the thrills of song, born of its joyous life, 
through all the dwelling ; a flowering plint or 
two, breathing their fragrance on the air while 
they win the eye by the beauty of their glow- 
ing petals — these are within the reach of all, 
and, humble as they seem, they bring the min- 
istries of beauty to the heart. 

Men grow into the likeness of that which 
they constantly look upon. Beauty or defor- 
mity, alike, daguerreotype their images upon 
the heart ; and it is, perhaps, to the wretched- 
ness of their material surroundings that much 
of the grossness and vice amongst the poorer 
classes may be traced. Even a shade tree 
before one's dwelling is of value, while a 
garden spot, however small, from which the 
meek-eyed flowers look up to him who tends 
them, is like an open page in a volume filled 
with lessons of purity and peace. 
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THE WORLD'S BIRTH-DAY.— No. VI. 



PLANTS AND THEIR SEEDS. 



FAMILIAR LZCTUSK TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 

*< And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the firuit tree yielding fruit after 
his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it 
was so. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was in itself, after his kind : and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the morning 
were the third day." — Gen. i : 11-13. 

WE concluded our last lesson with the mere men- 
tion of the most magnificent of the works of the 
third day — ^the first appearance upon earth of the wonder- 
ful family of plants. Let us consider this interesting sub- 
ject for a little before we go on to the work of the fourth 
day, when God caused lights to shine in the sky, to di- 
vide the day from the night, and to measure the time. 

Remark, I pray you, these words, '* And GcJ taiJ" 
Do not believe, as some self-styled philosophers pretend, 
that all the wonders of creadon are unfolded before your 
eyes, by some power in themselves, in obedience to the 
laws of nature once established. Do not imagine that 
light, the atmosphere, the plants, fishes, reptiles, birds, 
beasts, and lastly, man himself, have sprung naturally 
firom the earth or the waters, as smoke mounts upward, as 
a stone falls to the bottom of the water, or as a bird springs 
firom the egg, simply by the operation of rules and laws 
established at the beginning of the world. No ! <* God 
said** — this was the true cause and first beginning of all 
things. All the great changes, all the new creations of 
which we read, were produced by the power of his 
almighty word. " Ged saidy* and everything had its be- 
ing. ** Gidsaid, Let there be light ; and there was light.** 
*< God iaidy Let the earth bring forth grass, herbs, and 
trees;** and the earth brought them forth. Ah, dear 
children, when you read the Bible, and when you pray, 
ever remember the mighty power of the word of God. 
Repeat to yourselves that the word of God is powerful — 
all-powerful. ^ 

*< That it was good i"^ that is, that it was magniQcent 
and sufficient — perfect in beauty, perfect in usefulness, 
perfect in abundance, perfect in firuitfulness, perfisct in 
continuance, perfect in variety and immensity. Living 
plants and trees are created, which have their seed in 
themselves — the seed from which they are renewed, raised 
up again firom generation to generation, from age to age, 
till the end of the world. Have you considered how very 
wonderful this is ? 

Have you ever thought what lift is ? for it was then 
that life appeared for the first time upon the earth. The 
air, the winds, and the tempests have no life ; the sea, 
dry land, the mountains, the valleys, the rocks, the vol- 
canoes, and their flowing lav^, have no life — a gas has no 
life. But a tree and a plant have lifis, although they have 
not thought or feeling. Consider how the plant is born 
and grows ; it springs from its seed as the bird springs from 
the egg ; it pierces the soil ; it grows up ; it is fed by the 
juices of the earth through the hundred mouths of its 
roots ; it drinks through its leaves the air and the dew 
of heaven ; and it faithfully gives out in return its deli- 
cious odors. We know that it even breathes — it inhales 
and exhales the air ; it sleeps in the night, and is revived 
to new beauty and vigor in the day. A life-giving juice 
circulates through all its vessels, as the blood circulates in 
our veins. Every year it gives birth to numerous children, 
which resemble the mother-plant, and live, and grow. 



and breathe, and bring forth other plants in their tain. 
I spoke to you in the last lesson of the rocks which 
have been formed by deposits under the waters of the lea; 
of the gases which, on the second day, were mingled to 
form our atmosphere ; of the dry land which rose above 
the level of the waters ; and of the depths which were 
prepared to receive the ** gathering together of the wa- 
ters.'* In a certain sense we might say that all these 
were formed by the action of the fire, of the waters, of 
the gases, and of all the elements working upon each 
other, according to fixed laws given in the beginmsf. 
But what a difTerence is there when we come to the ap- 
pearance of plants 1 It is no longer a development or a 
transformation which takes place ; it is a new creation- 
it is life. Is it for a moment to be supposed that a cedar, 
an olive-tree, a sycamore, a vine, a rose, a narcissus, a 
hyacinth, a lily could spring of themselves firom the dost 
of the earth, with their bulbs, their roots with hnndrcdi 
of mouths, their beautiful cellular tissue, their tap-vcsseky 
their pith, their leaves with hundreds of pores, their bods 
their lovely flowers and delicious fruit ? 

Scientific men have succeeded in imitating some of the 
natural rocks in their laboratories. By taking chalk, sili- 
cium, vegetable matter, and other things, and subjectbg 
them to strong heat and powerful pressure, they have 
been able to manufacture, in small quantities, marble like 
that of our mountains, coal such as we burn in onr fires, 
crystalized silicates like the granites of the Alps, and even 
a few small fragments of precious stones. But do yoi 
suppose that any chemist could succeed in making a lir- 
ing plant, even a blade of grass, a sprig of hyssop, a mor- 
sel of the humble moss that grows on the wall, a straw- 
berry-plant, a blue-bell, or a field daisy? 

All the greatest triumphs of human art and skill hafe 
been lately collected in the Exhibitions of London and 
Paris ; but if all the mechanics who made these, and 
all the learned men in the world were united, and if the; 
were to work together for a thousand years they could not 
form one living grain of corn, one seed of a living poppy, 
one seed of any kind, containing within it, infolded is 
the germ, 10,000 plants of corn, or 100,000 plants of 
poppies, proceeding from and succeeding each other from 
this time till the end of the world. 

This brings me back to the 12th verse: ** And tkt 
eartb brought forth grasSy and herb yielding seed after hit 
kindy and the tree yielding fruity whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind: and God saw that it was good,** 

Ah, my fi-iends, when we read these words we are ready 
to exclaim with the Psalmist, "O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works ? in wisdom hast thou made them all : the 
earth is full of thy riches*' (Ps. civ : 24). Oh, how great 
is the wisdom of God ! the power of God ! the abounding 
riches of God ! the goodness of God ! 

First. How grieat is his goodness ! See how it is dis- 
played even on the third day of creation, on the earth 
which he is preparing for the abode of man ! Consider 
the beauty of the plants ! Our earthly dwelling-place 
might have contained nothing but what wu absolutely ne- 
cessary for our food and clothing. For example our food 
might have been produced on the surfiice of the earth, 
without appearance and without beauty ; or the dust of 
the ground might have been made fit to nourish us, so 
that a man might have been able to lift fi-om the soil a 
handful of earth for his food, just as he takes up water 
firom the stream in the hollow his hand to quench hit 
thirst. But, on the contrary, it has pleased God that we 
should receive our food by an ever- renewed miracle — the 
miracle of the wholesome bread springing every year from 
the furrows of our fields, that it may repeat to us every 
day : * Ungrateful that you are, it is your God that feeds 
you.* Bur he has done even more than this. He was 
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pleased to prepare our future dwelling-place to receive 
My as a tender and affectionate mother prepares her bouse 
to receive a long-absent child. How carefully she adorns 
lier dwelling ! How pleased she is to arrange and orna- 
ment the room where her dear child is to sleep ! Every- 
thing in the house expresses her tenderness and joy. 
There are nosegays in every room, lovely wreaths over 
every door, flowers are strewed even on the very steps of 
the stairs where her darling is to tread. 

With such love did our heavenly Father prepare this 
earth for us, his unworthy children. He adorned the 
world with beauty, as if for a festive day. It was His sov- 
ereign will that every mountain, every valley, every lonely 
island of the sea, should unite in telling us of the riches 
of Hit love. The whole earth was covered with a soft 
carpet of brightest green \ and there was one spot lovely 
beyond all others, the Eden, the very paradise of flowers, 
where every tree was crowned with wreaths of blossom, 
and loaded with the most delicious fruit. And to-day 
the delightful coolness of the woods, the beauty of the 
rich orchards and flowery meadows, the fields covered 
with daisies, violets, anemones, bright roses, and pure 
lilies, and all the lovely family of flowers which are 
clothed by the great Creator*s hand —all these have a 
voice, which is ever saying to us : ** Praise the Lord,. for 
he is good, and his good nessendureth forever.'* 

Have you ever read the well-known anecdote of the 
famous traveler Mungo Park : On one of the most try- 
ing and miserable days of his African journey he was 
alone, troubled in mind, worn out, and almost despairing — 
he thought himself lost. He lay down weary and ex- 
hausted on the ground, under a burning sky ; he thought 
that he was doomed to die far away firom home, and from 
all the tender care of those who loved him. Hope had 
almost fled, when he saw on the dry, sandy soil, a lit- 
tle moss growing, green and firesh even in the desert. 
The sight of it roused him to new hope. He remem- 
bered the power of the great God who had formed and 
preserved the little plant. He felt that his great Creator 
is everywhere present, all-powerful, plentiful in mercy, 
abundant in goodness and truth, and that his works pro- 
claim his glory and his faithfulness even in the burning 
deserts of A firica. This thought gave fresh courage to 
the lonely, weary traveler. He shed tears of grateful joy 
even in his solitude ; his courage revived ; he rose, went 
on his way, and was delivered. 

When we think of these things, dear children, there 
is one thing that we ought never to forget, and it is this : 
If the earth that we now behold is so lovely and glorious, 
even now when it has been polluted by sin, what must 
it have been in its first firesh beauty, when it rose into 
being at the great Creator's word ? When God looked 
on it then, he said that it was " very good ;'* but after- 
wards he cursed the ground for man's sake. He said to 
Adam, *< Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life : thorns also 
and thbtles shall it bring forth unto thee." When we 
admire its beauty now, let us try to picture to ourselves 
what it must have been, when the great Creator saw 
that it was ^* very good." \ 

But now think again of the wonders of the third day's 
work. Have yon considered how wonderful a thing the 
seed of a plant is ? It is the. miracle of miracles. God 
said. Let there be plants " yielding seed ;" and it is fur- 
ther added, each one "after his kind." 

The great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the germs 
of all past, present and future generations of seeds were 
contained one within the other, as if packed in a succes- 
uon o£ boxes. Other learned men have explained this 
mystery in a diflerent way. But what signify all their 
explanations ? Let them explain it as they will, the won- 



der remains the same, and we must still look upon the 
reproduction of the seed as a continued miracle. Is there 
upon earth a machine, is there a palace, is there even a 
city which contains so much that is wonderful as is en- 
closed in a single little seed — one grain of corn, one lit- 
tle brown apple-seed, one small seed of a tree, picked up* 
perhaps by a sparrow for her little ones, the smallest seed 
of a poppy or blue- bell, or even one of the seeds that are 
so small that they float about in the air invisible to our 
eyes? Ah! the^e is a world of mar /els and brilliant 
beauties hidden in each of these tiny seeds. Consider 
their immense number, the perfect separation of the dif- 
ferent kinds, their power of life and resurrection, and their 
wonderful fniitfulness ! 

Consider first their number. About a hundred and. 
fifty years ago the celebrated Linnaeus, who has been 
called the ** father of botany," reckoned about 8,000 dif-^ 
ferent kinds of plants ; and he then thought that the 
whole number existing could not much exceed 10,000. 
But, a hundred years after him, Candolle of Geneva de- 
scribed 40,000 kinds of plants ; and at a later period he 
counted 60,000, then 80,000, and he supposed it possible- 
that the number might even amount to 100,000. Well 
let me ask you, have these 100,000 kinds of plants ever 
failed to bear the right seed ? Have they ever deceived 
us ? Has a seed of wheat ever yielded barley, or a seed 
of a poppy grown up into a sun-flower ? Has a sycamore 
tree ever sprung from an acorn, or a beech tree from a 
chestnut ? A little bird may carry away the small seed 
of a sycamore in its beak to feed its nestlings, and on the 
way may drop it on the ground. The tiny seed may spring 
up and grow where it fell, unnoticed, and sixty years af- 
ter it may become a magnificent tree, under which the 
flocks of the valleys and their shepherds may rest in t he- 
shade. 

Consider next the wonderful power of life and resur- 
rection bestowed on the seeds of plants, so that they may 
be preserved from year to year, and even from century 
to century. Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer, and 
shut them up, and sixty years afterwards, when his hair 
is white, and his step tottering, let him take one of these 
seeds and sow it in the ground, and soon after he will see 
it spring up into new life, and become a young, fresh and 
beautiful plant. M. Jouannetrelates that in the year 1835 
several old Celtic tombs were found near Bergerac in France^ 
Under the head of each of the dead bodies there was found 
a small square stone or brick, with a hole in it containing a 
few seeds, which had been placed there beside the dead by 
their heathen friends, who had buried them perhaps 1,500 
or 1,700 years before. These seeds were carefully sowed by 
those who found them, and what do you think was seen 
to spring up from this dust of the dead ? — beautiful sun- 
flowers, blue corn-flowers and clover, bearing blossoms as 
bright and fresh and sweet as those which are woven into- 
wreaths by the merry children now playing in our fields » 
Some years ago a vase hermetically sealed was found in a 
mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English traveler Wilkinson^ 
who sent it to the British Museum. The librarian there 
having accidentally broken it, discovered in it a hw 
grains of wheat and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and 
as hard as stone. The peas were planted carefully under 
glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of thirty 
days these old seeds were seen to spring up into new life. 
They had been buried probably, about 3,000 years ago, 
perhaps in the time of Moses, and had slept all that long 
time, apparently dead, yet still living in the dust of the 
tomb. 

Lastly, consider the almost incredible fruitfulness of 
these marvelous seeds, for it is in this that the divine all- 
power of the great Creator is most clearly shown in his. 
glorious work of the third day. 
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When I give a chestnut to a little child, think how 
much is clasped in its tiny hand — not only the magnifi- 
cent chestnut-tree which might spring fi-om the chestnut 
but also all the thousands and thousands of chestnut trees 
which might be produced from it, generation after gene- 
ration, even to the end of the world. 

*'Lo! on each seed, within its slender rind. 
Life's golden threads in endless circles wind ; 
•Maze within maze the lucid waves are rolled. 
And as they burst, the living flame unfold, 
The pulpy acorn, ere It swells, contains 
The oak's vast branches in its milky veins, 
Each raveird bud, fine film, and fiber line. 
Traced with fine pencil on the small design. 
The young narcissus, in its bulb compress*d, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast. 
In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies. 
Folds its thin leaves and shuts its fioret eyes. 
Grain within grain successive harvests swell. 
And boundless forests slumber in a shell." 

I have heard it said that a very well-known traveler, 
who returned from America to Europe between two and 
three hundred years ago, having admired in the New 
World this beautiful tree, then unknown in Europe, had 
put two or three chestnuts in the pocket of his coat. Af- 
ter his arrival in Paris, having put on the same coat again 
he found a single chestnut still remaining in his pocket, 
and he took a fancy to plant it in the court of his house. 
The following spring a young chestnut tree appeared, 
which grew and flourished, and became the parent, not 
only of all the chestnuts in France, but of all the mag- 
nificent trees of this kind under which the people of 
France, Germany, and Italy assemble on their days of fes- 
tival. These all sprang from the solitary chestnut brought 
from America in that traveler's pocket. 

Such is the fruitfulness of seeds apparently insignificant, 
that the botanist Ray tells us that he counted 2,000 grains 
of maize on a single plant of maize sprung from one seed. 
4,000 seeds on one plant of sun-flower, 32,000 seeds on a 
single poppy plant, and 36,000 on one plant of tobacco. The 
naturalist Pliny tells us that a Roman governor in Africa 
sent to the Emperor Augustus a single plant of corn with 
340 stems, bearing 340 ears — that is to say, at least 
10,000 grains of corn had been produced from a single 
seed. In modern times Buchez tells us that 12,780 
grains have been produced by a single grain of the famous 
corn of Smyrna, called ** the miraculous corn." 

But what do you think of the wonderful reproducing 
power of seeds when I tell you that from a single poppy seed, 
not larger than a grain of gunpowder, there may spring 
in four years poppies enough to cover all the habitable 
earth — that is to say, one-fourth of the surface of the 
globe, or about fifby millions of square miles ? If each seed 
should produce as much as Ray calcuates, I have reckoned 
it would amount in four years to a million of millions of 
millions of seeds ; which may be estimated at 660,000 
bushels (or 82,500 quarten), and would be more than 
enough to cover the five continents of the earth. All 
this immense multitude of seeds might spring in so short 
a time from a single little seed, not nearly so large as a 
grain of oats. 

Now, let us try to calculate the productive power of a 
grain of corn. AH historians tell us that in old times the 
harvests of Egypt and Syria returned a hundredfold ibr 
one, and in Babylonia two hundredfold for one. 

Well, I can prove to you that if I were to sow a sin- 
gle grain of wheat in a soil as fertile as this, I might be 
able at the end of eight years to supply all the families on 
the earth, for more than a year and a half, with the pro- 



duct of a single harvest of the corn sprung from my one 
grain. It is reckoned that in France, where bread forms a 
large proportion of the food of the people, each person on 
an average, consumes a pound of bread a day, or about 
six bushels in the year. It is supposed there are 1,200 
millions of people on the earth ; so that, at thn rate, 
about 7,200 million bushels, would be required every year 
for the whole human race. 

Well, suppose that I were to sow my grain in a soil 
as fertile as that of Egypt is said to have been in old dmes 
my first harvest would be 100 grains ; these 100 grains 
would produce 100 times as much for my second harvest^ 
or 10,000 grains; my third harvest would be 100 times 
10,000, or 1,000,000 grains; and my fourth, 100,000,- 
oco grains. It has been reckoned that there are about 
820,000 grains in a bushel. At this rate my fourth har- 
vest would yield about 122 bushels of grain, and fooiyean 
afterit would be 100,000,000 as much, or 12,200,000,000 
bushels. This is scarcely one-sixth less than twice the 
quantity which we reckoned would be necsssary to supply 
the whole human race for a year. 

Thus in eight years as much corn might spring from one 
seed as to supply all mankind with bread for more than a 
year and a half. 

Remark also, my friends, that God has not given the 
reproductive power of plants to their seeds alone. The life 
of vegetables exists in many parts of them separately, and 
each of these parts alone, separated firom all the others, 
can reproduce the whole plant. Each bud, each shoot^ 
each branch of many kinds of plants, may be planted sep- 
arately, and will send forth roots, and soon become an 
entire plant, and the parent of a new race, not less nu- 
merous than if it had grown from a seed. 

Ah, my friends, at each new discovery of the wonder- 
ful works of God, we are forced again to exclaim, '< O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom thou hast 
made them all; the earth is full of thy riches." What 
wisdom and abounding riches are to be seen even in the 
humblest and apparently the most insignificant of the 
works of God — ^in a bud, in a tiny shoot, in a grain <^ 
wheat or oats, in a little root, or even in one of the small- 
est seeds which float invisible in the air, and yet carry 
within them so much beauty, so much fruitfulness, suck 
power of life and resurrection from age to age ! Honor, 
glory, praise, and adoration to our God, Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, the almighty Creator of the heavens and the 
earth! 

Our next lesson will be from the 14th to the 19th 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis, along with the 8th 
Psalm. 



A wonderful thing is a seed — 

The one thing deathless forever ! 
The one thing changeless, utterly true. 
Forever old, and forever new. 

And fickle and Pithless never. 

Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom ; 

Plant hate, and hate will grow ; 
You can sow to-day, and to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 

You are sowing your seed in the daylight fair. 
You are sowing your seed in the noonday *s glare. 
You are sowing your seed in the soft twilight, 
You are sowing your seed in the solemn night ; 
What shall the harvest be T . 
Oh, what shall the harvest be ? 
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DR, BURROWES. 



Our readers have no doubt missed the con- 
tributions expected from Dr. Burrowes, in the 
January number of the Journal, and they 
will find nothing from his pen in the present 
number. The reason is, that he has been seri- 
ously ill for nearly two months, and unable to 
write. Within a few days, we have learned that 
he is better, and that good hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. His many friends among 
teachers and school men throughout the State, 
will rejoice with us at the prospect of his res- 
toration to health and usefulness. If well 
enough, he will no doubt contribute something 
for the March number. 



CONCERNING THE JOURNAL. 

It seems necessary to repeat, that we, the 
editors, are not responsible for the sentiments 
of our various correspondents. With certain 
limitations, previously announced, we will 
allow all sides of educational questions to be 
discussed in our columns. For example, our 
experience and observation lead us to differ in 
opinion, on the question he presents, with the 
active and earnest superintendent, now in office, 
who communicates the article in this number 
on •'Visiting Schools;" but we are glad to 
give him a hearing, and we will also publish a 
reply to it, if one is sent to us backed by an 
authorship equally responsible. 



We want communications for the Journal 
— communications on all the live educational 
questions of the day. We prefer such as are 
short, crisp, pointed and practical ; but we 
would also be glad to publish in every number 
one or more articles expounding the great prin- 
ciples that form the basis of our educationail 
philosophy. 

We want suggestions. Let teachers, direc- 
tors and citizens write to us freely, giving their 
views as to the working of our system of schools 
and making suggestions as to the best way of 
improving it. Valuable thoughts concerning 
education are floating around in every neighbor- 
hood. Who will gather them up and send them 
to us ? We would like to make the Journal 
rich with the thoughts of the people. 

We want facts. * The schools are alive. 
Events in the educational work are constantly 
occurring. Shower them in upon us from all 
parts of the State. We will place them on a 
candle-stick that all the world may see and 
profit by them. 

The Journal is a Pennsylvania magazine, 
and we intend to giye every chance within our 
power to Pennsylvania teachers and educational 
men to present through it their opinions. // 
jba// be their organ. They can use it almost 
at will to counsel one another, and as an in- 
strumentality to move onward the great cause in 
which they are engaged. Let all such remem* 
ber that its poverty will be their poverty, and 
its power their power. 



It is our intention soon to sum up our sub- 
scribers and see what counties have the most in 
proportion to the number of their schools. 
The race for the year is not yet quite fully 
run. Meantime, we take great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of lists, some of them 
very generous ones, from Messrs. R. K. Buehr- 
le of Allentown,Jas. A. Lowry of Jefferson, I. 
N. White of Brady's Bend, Saml. Murphy of 
'Armstrong, C. C. Taylor, of Erie, W. P. De 
Walt of Westmoreland, George W, Lloyd of 
Juniata, John B. Welsh of York, Lewis B. Kerr 
of Perry, John B. Holland^of Blair, E.J. Young 
of Lehigh, D. B. Brunner of Berks, John T. 
Reed of Lycoming, R. M. Magee of Centre, D. 
F.Tussey of Huntingdon, R. A. Lyttle of Cata- 
sauqua, Lehigh, J. P. Rowland of Lehighton, 
Carbon, S. A. Espy of Connellsville, Fayette, 
N. N. McCullough of California, Washing- 
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ion, T. J. Teal of Greene, W. L. Balentine of 
Tremont, Schuylkill, L. O. Fooseof Harrisburg, 
G. W. Phillippi of Johnstown, Rufus Lucore 
of Elk, A. T. Douthett of Allegheny, C. G. 
Barkley of Columbia, Saul Shipman of North- 
umberland, N. W. Porter of Mercer, R. P. 
McKinney of Chester, S. Kneibler of Mon- 
tour, and others. The only return we can 
make our friends is to give them our thanks, 
to promise to stand by them to the best of 
our ability and to make our magazine worthy 
of their encouragement. 



OUR SOLDIERS' ORPHANS* SCHOOLS. 



WE have received the Annual Report of 
Col. George F. McFarland, Superinten- 
tendent of Soldiers' Orphans' Schools, and 
gather from it some interesting statistics. 

There were on the 3i8t of May last in the 
different Schools and Homes provided by the 
State 3,530 orphans. Of these, 2,137 were in 
what is called Advanced Schools ; 794 in Pri- 
mary Schools, and 599 in the several Homes. 
The largest number at any one place was 226, 
at the Northern Home, Philadelphia. There 
were 217 at Chester Springs, Chester county; 
215 at McAlisterville, Juniata county, and 
209 at Mount Joy, Lancaster county. No 
other institution had more than two hundred. 
The whole number of institutions receiving 
soldiers' orphans was 44, located in all parts 
of the State. There were at the date of the 
report, 622 applications on file at the Depart- 
ment awaiting assignment, but we are happy to 
learn from private sources, that since that 
time, a large proportion of these have been as- 
signed to one or other of the Schools or Homes 
provided for them. 

The following figures show, in the language 
of the Superintendent, " the maximum number 
of orphans that will ever be in our schools 
was reached and passed during the year 1 870." 
The number of children in charge of the 
State at the close of 1865, was, 1,226 ; at the 
close of 1866, 2,681 ; at the close of 1867, 
3,180; at the close of 1868, 3,431; at the 
close of 1869, 3,63 1, and at the colse of 1870, 
3,530. The largest number, therefore, that 
can ever be in the schools is 3,631, the num- 
ber for 1869, that for 1870 having fallen off* 
101. The falling off, hereafter, must be still 
more rapid. 

The cost of the system for the year appears 
in the following statement: 

For education aad maintenance of children 
in advanced schools, at $140 per annum, 
(act 1 6th April, 1869, and 3i8t March, 
1870) $283,900.67 



For education and maintenance, including 
clothing of children in primary schools, 
at $12; per annum, (same acts) 

For education and maintenance, including 
clothing, of children in homes, &c., at 
$105 per annum, (same acts) 

Total expenditures for education and main- 
tenance, paid by tuarrant on State Treat' 
urer 

For partial relief, 13 children, at $30 

Fur clothing children in advanced schools 
and furnishing 400 discharge outfits 

For general expenses 



Appropriations, 



» 01, 475-5* 
65,26642 



450,642.67 
390.00 

S3»993-7$ 
9,100.00 

514,12641 
494.70000 



Balance since June 1,1870 ;....^ i%42642 



Pennsylvania has now expended ia the educa- 
tion and maintenance of the orphans left her by 
the war, nearly 93>ooo,ooo, and the superin- 
tendent is fully justified in saying that " every 
draft upon her treasury in behalf of these children 
has been honored.^ Fourteen hundred and 
fifty-six children, after having received from 
one to six years of care and instruction, have 
left the schools, three thousand five hundred 
are now in them, and it is thought likely that 
there will be about one thousand more to be 
admitted, making an aggregate of six thousand 
soldiers' orphans, cared for by the State and 
sent out " to honor her name, and add to her 
prosperity and wealth." All the other States 
put together have scarcely done as much ! 

In regard to the educational advantages of the 
soldiers' orphans cared for by the State, Rev. 
C. Cornforth, Inspector and Examiner, says in 
his report : 

** The superior educational advantages enjoyed by the 
children in the institutions of the State are acknowledged 
by all. The school rooms are generally spacious and com- 
fortable, and many of them are elegantly furnished with 
modern school furniture, wall maps, globes, etc. Com- 
petent and experienced teachers are permanently em- 
ployed ; the prescribed course of study is well chosen and 
zealously pursued. Strict attention is given to grading 
and classification, and good discipline is secured by ap- 
peals, in the main, to the reason and judgment, or by 
depriving the offender of some privilege. The harsher 
methods of punishment are resorted to only when milder 
measures have failed. 

** While special care is taken to have the pupils well 
grounded in reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
other branches are not neglected. Geography, map draw- 
ing, grammar, book-keeping, physidogy, and algebra, are 
as thoroughly taught, so far as pursued, as in the best 
schools of the State. 

"Instruction in vocal music u given in every institutioo^ 
but not with uniform ability and skill. In too many 
schools the children merely learn to sing a few selected 
pieces, while in others, by rigid and systematic instruc- 
tion, great and lasting good is conferred. 

'* The annual examinations at the close of the school 
year showed that there had been much hard work, on 
the part of both pupils and teachers. Distinguuhed edo-' 
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cators, and men of influence in the locality of theteveral 
tcliools, who were present, expressed not only gratifica- 
tiooy but surprise at the proficiency exhibited. 

'* A few years of culture, when the mind is in its most 
receptive and plastic state, often give direction to the 
whole of after existence. There are reasons to hope that 
the career of great numbers who were made orphans by 
the war will be hx difierent and nobler, for the help ex- 
tended them by the State. Even the character of the 
Commonwealth ^itself must be elevated when the influ- 
ence of the thousands of children she has nurtured is felt 
upon society. These reflections, infinitely more than the 
Htt that the widows* burdens are lightened and the or- 
phans* wants are supplied, give importance^nd grandeur 
to the soldiers* orphans* schools oT Pennsylvania, and 
•tamp them as the latest and best firuits of a Christian 
civilisation.** 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hutter, Lady Inspector and 
Examiner, thus speaks of the moral and reli- 
gious training of the children : 

" The principals, as a rule, being faithful and compe- 
tent men, supported by teachers of a like character, the 
children, as we might expect, in their moral, social and 
religious development exhibit a marked and steady pro- 
gress. Many of them came to us from the most inau- 
spicioot associations, and hence greatly needed to pass 
through a refining process. It nuy well be supposed that 
their moral elevation has not been an easy task. Through 
the unremitting efibrts of the principals, however, and 
their efficient helpers, they have been raised to a far high- 
er standard of moral excellence. Both boyt and girls 
habitually demean themselves with propriety. They are 
aflSible in their manners, obedient to their teachers, and 
respectful to their seniors. They are diligent in the prose- 
cution of whatever duties are imposed on them and are 
laudably ambitious to excel. They attend Sunday-school, 
held either in the school building or in some proximate 
church, and attend, also. Divine worship— -the object be- 
ing, not to indoctrinate them with sectarianism, but to 
instruct them in those leading fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion, which its professors, of every name, 
admit to be essential both in belief and practice. They 
are thus made, in the most impressible years of life, to 
realise^ that they are not alone expected to lead virtuous, 
honorable and useful lives in thii world, but that they are 
hastening to a world of retribution, which lies beyond 
this, where they will severally have to render an account 
of the deeds done in the body.** 

The Superintendent himself, gives some very 
gratifying facts concerning the industrial in- 
struaion imparted at the schools. He says : 

** Continuing to believe not only that it is right and 
wise to educate these children industrially, but that it can 
be done in these schools, even to the teaching of trades, 
if facilities for doing so were aflbrded, the subject has re- 
ceived constant attention during the past year. The re- 
sults show themselves in the girls* department in in- 
creased neatness, cleanliness and despatch in doing the 
work of the laundry, kitchen and house generally, indi* 
eating commendable skill in housekeeping, sewing, etc., 
and in larger and better crops fi'om the farm and garden, 
improved stock, increased efficiency at labor of whatever 
kind engaged in on the part of the boys. The influence 
of this labor is also seen in the physical development, 
educational progress and improved habits and manners of 
both sexes. 

'< The £icilities for learning trades are improving, though 
not as rapidly as desirable. The Lincoln Institution in 
Philadelphia continues, successfully, its efforts in this di- 



rection, increasing the number of boys at trades. Titus- 
ville continues to teach printing in the office of the Long 
Roli. Uniontown has added a shoe shop and a broom 
factory. Mansfield makes brick with modern machinery. 
M*Alisterville raised a large quantity of broom corn and 
is preparing for the manufacture of brooms with im- 
proved machinery. All the schools and some of the 
homes have introduced more system, with increased facil- 
ities in teaching fiirming and gardening. 

" There is still a lack of facilities, however, that could 
and would have been supplied but for disturbing causes it 
was not in the power of this Department to remove. 
Both the necessity and practicability of furnishing tho- 
rough and systematic industrial instruction to both sexes, 
and of teaching well, as far as age permits, a number of 
trades in these schools, has been demonstrated beyond a 
question. The fiulure to do so results alone firom want 
of facilities, that could in most cases be secured without 
cost to the Sute.** 

These orphan children are the wards of the 
State; Ut them by all means be well cared for. 
Their fathers protected the State, the State in 
turn should protect the children. 



STANDARD TIME. 



ALLEGHENY OBSERVATORY. 

Under the directorship of Prof S. P. Langley, the 
Allegheny Observatory of the Western University has 
done some excellent work, and arrangements are now 
making which wiB still further enhance its usefulness, not 
only in regard to scientific results, but in its relation to 
practical affairs. 

In the problem of successful railroad management 
much depends upon the accurate running of the trains, 
and as that must be done "on time,** anything which 
will bring into common use a more generally exact stand- 
ard of time, will be valuable to our railroads, and bene- 
ficial to the public at large. Accidents,' because station 
clocks and employees* watches have differed, are known 
to have occurred, and though the general practice of con- 
trolling the movements of the trains by telegraph from 
a central office by "train dispatchers ** has done much in 
removing the chances for such accidents, there is still 
room for improvement in this respect. In view of this 
Act negotiations are pending with the Allegheny Observa- 
tory for introducing a more accurate method of securing 
standard time, such as the English railroads have enjoyed 
in connection with Greenwich Observatory. To accom- 
plish this result, some additional apparatus and appliances 
have been provided lor the Observatory. 

Amongnhe articles recently procured are a 
mean-time clock made by Messrs. £. Howard 
& Co., of Boston, and the finest, it is said, in 
this country ; a sidereal astronomical clock made 
by Frodsham, of London ; and a transit instru- 
ment made also in London by Troughton Be 
Sims. 

In securing this neiy apparatus for this work,, the Ob- 
servatory has been at much expense, only a part of which 
has been returned to it. McFadden & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
have, however, been liberal in their encouragement of the 
enterprise. At their store, as well as at those of Meyran 
tc Siedel, and Stevenson ic Co., of Pittsburgh, and of Mr. 
Klages, of Allegheny, the time signal bells are already 
in position. They were tested for the first time a short 
time since to the entire satisfaction of all who witnessed 
the experiment. A number of banks and other estab 
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lithments are preparing to make conaection with this 
universal time regulator. But, as has been stated, this is 
not intended for a mere local institution, but is ultimately 
designed to make Pittsburgh time the standard upon the 
railroads for hundreds of miles in every direction from 
here. No like scheme of such magnitude has ever been 
projected in this country, and if it shall succeed Pitttburgh 
will claim the credit of being pioneer. 



LIFE AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 



FEMALE PRINCIFALS OP HIGH SCHOOLS. 



We know of but two high schools in the 
State admitting pupils of both sexes^ that 
have female principals; oue at Lewistown, 
Mifflin county, and the other at West Ches- 
ter, Chester county. Miss Mary McCord is 
the Principal of the school at Lewistown, and 
Miss Sarah W. Starkweather of that at West 
Chester. Both of these ladies have occupied 
their present position for several years, and 
both of them have been v^ry successful in giv- 
ing satisfaction to boards of directors and pa- 
trons. 

Miss Starkweather, in addition to her duties 
as principal of the high school, exercises a 
supervision over the other schools of the bor- 
ough, and in the capacity of Superintendent, 
has just published her annual report. From 
this report it appears that 1104 children were 
enrolled during the past year, that the average 
number was 716, and the average attendance 
85 per cent. Miss Starkweather says: 



« 



The High School occupies a prominent place as the 
culmination of the common-school system, and the de- 
partment in which should be found its perfected fruits. 
The standard of scholarship should be high, and citiaei.s 
who appreciate its advantages should desire their children 
to complete the coune. Studies are pursued which are 
thought to furnish the best preparation for an effective 
and intelligent use of all the Acuities, and they have 
been selected according to the usual requirements of 
such institutions, though more particularly with reference 
to the necessities of this community and our own 
scholars. 

'^Examinations are thorough, but not so rigorous as to 
exclude any diligent pupil of ordinary ability. But nine- 
teen scholars have as yet received diplomas. Of thii 
number, twelve applied to the County Superintendent for 
examination, and received teachers* certificates. Four 
entered higher institutions with credit to themselves. 
Two classes were united to form the last graduating class, 
so that diplomas will not be again bestowed until June, 
1872." 



Schools of Allegheny City. — The six- 
teenth annual report of the Board of Control- 
lers of the Public Schools of the City of Alle- 
gheny, recently published, shows that the 
number of teachers employed is 131; the 
average salaries of male teachers is $1,274, ''^^ 



of female $432; the whole number of pupils 
enrolled is 9.961, and the average number 
5>335> ^^ amount of lax levied is $122,384; 
and the amount ezpend*ed for school houses is 

•75.315. 

The Committee on School Inspection re- 
commends three things : first, the election of 
a city superintendent ; second, the employ- 
ment of more experienced teachers in the 
primary schools ; and, third, the establishment 
of a high school. 

The Committee on Special Instruction 
speaks very favorably of the practice of employ- 
ing special teachers to give instruction in pen- 
manship, drawing and vocal music. They 
allege that in a general way pupils instructed 
by special teachers, skilled in these branches, 
make better progress than when instructed by 
their ordinary teachers. This conclusion 
should attract attention in other places. 

The Board of Control provides for the in- 
struction of eleven deaf mutes in the institu- 
tion established for the free instruction of this 
class of pupils by the public school authorities 
of Pittsburgh. 

The records show a visitation for the year 
as follows: Parents and others 1,218 visits; 
directors 1,867 visits; County Superintendent 
180 visits. 

Allegheny has some of the finest school 
buildings in the State, and has just entered into 
a contract for the erection of another one at a 
cost of $70,000. 

The District Superintendency. — Is Ma- 
HANOY Ahead ? — In the December number of 
the Journal commendatory notice was taken 
of the fact that Mahanoy district, Schuylkill 
county, had employed a good, practical teach- 
er, not a member of the board, as District Su- 
perintendent, and allowed him a salary of $75 
per month. This was then thought to be the 
first instanc: of the kind in the State, and Ma- 
hanoy was honored accordingly. 

Soon after the apperance of this notice, a note 
was received from the county of Erie, in which 
the honor of being the first district to employ 
a practical teacher as District Superintendent is 
claimed for Mill Creek district, in that county. 
The note states that the directors of Mill 
Creek district appointed an active teacher dis- 
trict Superintendent and opened her schools 
under his supervision on the 1 2th of Septem- 
ber last. The District Superintendent devotes 
his whole time to the schools of the district, 
presides at the district institute, and reports 
monthly to the County Superintendent. 

Upon inquiry, we now find that the dis- 
trict superintendency in Mahanoy district was 
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established June i\th» 1870, but not put in 
operation until September izth, the very day 
it went into operation in Mill Creek, on ac- 
count of not being able to find a suitable per- 
son to fill the office. 

But it further appears that neither Mahanoy 
n«r Mill Creek is entitled to receive the first 
h«nor in initiating this advanced movement. 
It seems that Union district, Schuylkill county, 
adopted and put in operation the district 
superintendency, in the form now referred to, 
September 2jtb, 1869. During the present 
term of their schools. Union and North 
Union, adjoining districts, have united in elect- 
ing a successful^teacher as District Superinten- 
dent. He is required to visit all the schools of 
both districts twice a month, and report month- 
ly to the respective boards and to the County 
Superintendent. 

Let Union, Mahanoy and Mill Creek all 
have equal honor, since each district acted of 
Its own motion and without a knowledge of 
what had been done by the others. All are 
pioneers in a good work. We shall watch 
this movement with much interest, for we be- 
lieve that it is in the right direction, and the 
good example of the districts named will soon 
be followed by many others. A systefn must 
be strong tbat grows spontaneously. All true 
educational development, whether in systems 
or in individuals, is endogenous. 



Agricultural College. — This institution 
will re- open on Friday, February loth, for the 
Spring Session of 1871 — a session of twenty- 
four weeks in length. For general circular, 
catalogue and other information, address Dr. 
Tho. H. Burrowes, Agricultural College, P. 
0.« Centre county. Pa. The annual catalogue, 
which lies before us, is an interesting docu- 
ment, giving a full description of the institu- 
tion, its course of study, and the special ad- 
vantages which its liberal endowment enables 
it to afford the pupil Parents, whether farmers, 
merchants, or professional men, who are looking 
about for a school to which to send their sons, 
should see this catalogue, and then visit the 
College for themselves. The roll, last year, 
shows upward of sixty students in attendance ; 
that of next year, with the advantages afforded 
the pupil more generally appreciated, should be 
at least three times this number. 



The New High School at York. — The 
York True Democrat under the caption '• Our 
High School," says : 

^Ou' people are beginning to see and feel the great 
benefits resaldng from our York High SchoDl. It is 
looked upon as a measure of reform in the interest of 
CTery class of people. Rich and poor are equally benefit- 



ted. It has improved the primary schools. It is a mea- 
sure of retrenchment and economy, because it cheapens 
education to the masses. Only the selfish few object 
to the expense of $2,500 a year for its support. Twelve 
thousand people can afford each twenty-five cents a year, 
if the necessary amount could not be raised by taxes. But 
as the school law exists, of taxing property, we favor that 
way for the present of raising the amount. It is a funda- 
mental principle of the True Democrat to advocate the 
educational interests of the American people, believing an 
intelligent use of the A-anchise in a republic essential to 
its perpetuity, safety, and economical administration. Sel- 
fish, bad men will always mislead an ignorant and unedu- 
cated people. And further, we believe the highest sute 
of happiness and Christian civilization results from the 
cultivation of the noblest fjcuhies of man — the Intel* 
lectual, moral and perceptive faculties controlling the social 
and selfish instincts of his nature. Nothing can contri- 
bute so much to this result as good schools. The poor 
and neglected need these opportunities more than any 
other class, just from the very fact that the parents of 
many of these children, for want of such education, espe- 
cially, need the assistance of good schools and teachers 
to develop the nobler powen of, perhaps, the greatest 
minds in the community, in their children. We owe it 
to the children, the people, the Sute and the Nation, to fur- 
nish liberal means for their thorough education. Narrow- 
souled selfishness, shut in, like the turtle in his shell, sel- 
dom sees any good but that which profits self, and only 
self. Such people believe every person's motives selfish, 
like their own. We can only pity them, understanding 
their infirmities. Let us encourage the High School, 
the directors, teachers, and scholars, in their good work 
of making our High School a model of usefulness." 

A public examination of the pupils in this 
school was held Dec. 21st, 22d, and 23d, and 
all present agree in stating that they acquitted 
themselves in a very handsome manner, thus 
doing credit to the teachers who manage tne 
school, and the board that established it. 



The Mifplinburg Schools. — The Mifflin- 
burg, Snyder county. Telegraph of December 
^2d, thus compliments the public schools of 
that place and those who manage them : ''The 
Free Schools of MifHinburg are doubtless the 
best public schools in Union county. The 
closing exercises of the first term occurred on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week, 
and exhibited a degree of interest in the suc- 
cess of our schools, on the part of the public, 
most gratifying to every friend of education. 
This newly awakened interest has been brought 
about by the present Board of Directors ex- 
tending the school term to eight months, 
adopting a system of grades and placing the 
whole under the charge of a competent in- 
structor. Prof. A. S. Burrows, of the Blooms- 
burg Normal School, under whose supervision 
such satisfactory results have already been 
attained." 



Thb Erie High School. — An Erie paper 
thus speaks of the closing exercises of the 
High School of that city : " The closing ex- 
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ercises of the Central High School were very 
creditable to all the performers, complimentary 
to the teachers under whose careful and skil- 
ful tuition the proficiency has been attained, 
and interesting to the large and appreciative 
audience, who showed their care for the school 
by their presence. There were orations, es- 
says, declamations and recitations, varied with 
mstrumental music of the finest character, and 
choral singing. Of course no special references 
can be made where all did so excellently. A 
few short speeches closed the entertaining 
* last day.* " 

The pupils of the Lebanon Female High 
School, under the direction of their teacher. 
Miss Sue Richardson, recently gave very inter- 
esting and creditable entertainments in the 
Court House. The proceeds were expended 
in the purchase of a fine melodeon for the 
school. 



Still Another Normal School Project — 
At the meeting of the Indiana county Teach- 
ers' Institute, recently held, a committee was 
appointed to prepare an address in behalf of 
the establishment of a State Normal School for 
the Ninth Normal School District, comprised 
of the counties of Cambria, Indiana, Armstrong 
and Westmoreland. 

The address prepared by this committee has 
just been published in the Indiana papers. 
We extract the following paragraph, which 
shows its general purport : ** It is proposed to 
establish this school in Indiana county. The 
committee appointed at the last County Insti- 
tute to bring the subject more especially before 
the friends of education in this county, think 
the school should be in Indiana county, because 
it is the most central location, and can be readily 
reached by easy and cheap means of travel. 
We have in this Normal District ft pres- 
ent over 800 common schools, all of which 
should be filled with well qualified teachers. 
In order to have them as well qualified as 
they should be, means for their improvement 
must be provided accessible to all, and only re- 
quiring such remuneration for board, tuition, 
and other necessary expenses as the limited 
salaries of the teachers will enable them to pay. 
It is thought the best, and perhaps the only 
mcdns of doing this is to establish a Normal 
School in the district so that teachers may en- 
joy the advantages contemplated by thcJSchool 
Laws of Pennsylvania." 

Subsequently, a meeting of citizens of the 
borough of Indiana and vicinity was held at 
the office of the County Superintendent, Mr. 
Gibson, and a committee was appointed to 



solicit subscriptions. When we state that 
such public spirited gentlemen as A. L. 
M'Cluskey, Esq., Silas M. Clark, Esq., A. W. 
Wilson, Esq., Judge Sutton, Senator White 
and Dr. St. Clair are taking a deep interest in 
the matter, the public may know what to ex- 
pect. A tobisper even has reached us that 
several gentlemen are ready to subscribe $5,000 
apiece. 

Since writing the above we learn that the 
handsome sum of $35,200 has already been 
subscribed, and that the good work still goes 
briskly forward. 

M AH ANDY City. — As a specimen of the kind 
of work going on in many towns throughout the 
State, we take pleasure in making an extract 
from a letter just received from Mahanoy City, 
Schuylkill county. *< This young and flourish- 
ing borough," says the writer, ** is fully up to 
the times in school afifairs. About 1,200 pu- 
pils have been enrolled the present term. The 
Board of Directors has procured the standard 
professional works for the use of teachers, be- 
sides apparatus, charts, maps, etc. About one 
hundred volumes have been purchased in vari- 
ous ways, for the use of scholars and teachers, 
and form the nucleus of a district library. A 
flourishing High School, under the charge of 
Mr. T. H. B. Lynn, affords advantages to 
young ladies and gentlemen, to be had former* 
ly only at academies and colleges." 

It should, in justice be added, that Mr. Eli 
S. Reinhold is Borough Superintendent and 
that to him is owing much of the life that is 
manifested in the schools. 



SuPBRiNTBNDET Mageb of Centre, in send- 
ing us a list of subscribers for the Journal, 
writes, *' We would like you to visit us in 
order that we might give you an idea of what 
we are doing up here in ' Old Centre.' We 
do not work upon the ' sensational ' plan, but 
think oumelves considerably ahead of many of 
our sister Aunties. The most improved meth- 
ods of ^tsclching are generally adopted. More 
thin two-thirds of our teachers have attended the 
County Normal School. All have studied the 
* Theory of Teaching,' (otherwise, none were 
licensed,) and a large majority are well versed 
in Wickersham's 'Economy' and 'Methods.' 
Mental science, as taught for the past two years 
in our ' Normal Institute,' is becoming a lead- 
ing study with our teachers. All this is telling 
favorably upon the character of our schools, 
but our school terms are too short and our 
teachers' salaries too low to enable us to accom- 
plish all that is desirable. Still, our motto is 
'ever onward.'" 
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We take this method of informing our 
friend that we are not unmindful of the good 
work, of which he is the leading spirit^ going 
on in "Old Centre." 



Good Attendance, — G. M. Bigam, teacher 
of School No. 7, Sewickly district, Westmore- 
land county, with 33 names on the roll, had an 
attendance during the month of December of 
94 per cent. 

Samuel Wynn, teacher in Charleston district, 
Chester county, with 58 names on the roll, 
had an average attendance for the same month 

Both these gentlemen teach in rural districts, 
and some of their pupils have considerable 
distances to walk. fVhb such teachers there 
toottld be little need of a law compelling children 
to attend school. 



Personal. 



SUPERINTENDENT Wert, of Adams county, 
was presented by his teachers at the recent 
Institute with an elegant silver cake basket. 
His lady received at the same time a silver 
card-receiver, and his little son. Master Howard 
Houck Wert, a pair of silver goblets. The 
presentation speech was made by Capt. 
M'Creary, the acting President of the Insti- 
tute, and it was appropriately responded to by 
Mr. Wert on behalf of himself and family. 



Branch Teachers* Institute. s — The Su- 
perintendents of Chester, Indiana, Lancaster 
and Warren counties have been holding branch 
teachers' institutes at various places. Some of 
them have been largely attended and proven 
very successful. They are found to awaken a 
good degree of local interest in the educational 
cause, and in this respect they are even more 
beneficial to it than the annual County Institute. 



Evening Schools. — Free evening schools 
have been opened during the winter in Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, Reading, Lancaster, Erie, 
Norristown and other places. They are said 
Co have plenty of work to do and to be doing 
it well. 



Large Furnishing House. — Messrs. J. A. 
Bancroft & Co., the well-known Arch street 
•firm, have just completed an extensive addition 
to the rear of their old store, their buildings 
now extending through from street to street. 
This addition will be devoted to School Furni- 
ture and the manufacture of school appliances, 
and will enable them to keep on hand School 
Desks by the thousand in constant readiness to 
fill and seat the largest house at a few days' 
notice. They have also been enlarging their 
main building, as their increasing trade de- 
manded, and their accommodations are now 
such as to afford the people of Pennsylvania 
the largest and most complete school-furnishing 
house in the United States, to which they 
invite eve.ry Teacher, Director and other offi- 
cer of the Commonwealth, feeling assured that 
no one will regret the hour spent in their 
establishment. 



J. R. Durborrow, Esq., late editor of the 
Bedford Inquirer ^ has purchased the Hunting- 
don Journal and American^ and the Hunting- 
don Republican. Both papers will ' be com- 
bined, and published under the name of the 
Huntingdon Journal. In the first number of 
the paper issued under his editorship, Mr. 
Durborrow prints a pointed article on the 
"Teachers' Institute," and promises to get 
back to the subject again, and " say some things 
that will waken up old fogies, and put some 
additional vim into school men." He is just 
the man to do it. 



We thought we were promised an article 
for this number of the Journal by our friend 
W. W. Woodruff", but while watching every 
mail for it, the following notice caught our eye 
in a Chester county newspaper. **Goner* 
said we, a little despairingly as we laid down 
the paper, and took up our pen to supply in 
our own poor way the expected article. That 
task performed, we are in the humor to wish 
in full measure all life's pleasures to the happy 
pair. 

Markiid. — Monday, December 26th, 1870, at the 
residence of the bride*8 mother, near West Grove, 
W. W. WooDRurr, late County Superintendent of the 
public schools of Chester county, to Miss Alici Jackson, 
daughter of the late William Jackson. 



Superintendent R. K. Buehrle, of Allen- 
town, received from the teachers of that city, 
a handsome silver set as a New Year's present. 



At the close of a literary entertainment re- 
cently given by the pupils of the Fifth Ward 
Public School of the city of Pittsburgh, Wil- 
liam M. Glaney, a member of the Board of 
Directors, in behalf of the teachers, presented 
to the Principal of the school, Mr. John M. 
Conro3% and his lady, a handsome set of statu- 
ary, representing the " seasons " and " Night" 
and ** Morning," and also a toilet set. ** No 
present," says the Pittsburgh Commercial, 
** could be more deKrved, as the school is now 
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in a very flourishing condition, made so by the 
earnest efforts of the efficient Principal." Mr. 
Conroy formerly taught in Lancaster county. 



•CHOOL SXPEHDITURX PXR HSAD OF THB •CHOOL fOVVLA- 



The teachers of the public schools of the . 
borough of Carlisle, through Messrs. Gring 
and Ziegler, recently presented Jason W. 
Eby, the worthy treasurer of the School Board, 
with an elegant gold pen and silver holder. 
The gift was tendered Mr. Eby in considerati6n 
of the many favors extended by him to the 
teachers, and also as a reward for the able 
manner in which he has so Jong filled his pre- 
sent responsible position. The gift was very 
unexpected, and the recipient returned thanks 
for the handsome testimonial. 



Bayard Taylor lectured recently at seve 
ral Teachers' Institutes in Chester county. 



THE LOOKOUT ABROAD. 



Women to the Front. — Returns from Lon- 
don show that at the recent election held for 
the purpose of choosing school directors under 
the new school law of England, Miss Garrett 
was elected to represent the Marylebone dis. 
trict in the board, by a vote of 47,000, and Miss 
Davis, also by a large vote, that of Greenwich. 
Prof. Huxley was elected at the same time, 
and Tom Hughes was a candidate, and is be- 
lieved to have been elected. 

Ladies have lately been admitted as students 
at the University of Vienna, and likewise at 
that of Prague. 

In this kind of progress the Old World 
seems to be ahead of the New. Michigan 
University, however, has fifteen ladies in the 
literary department, thirteen in the medical, 
and one in the law. 



The National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in his report, states that the total income 
and expenditure for public school purposes, for 
30 States (not including Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia), are nearly (61,000,- 
000. Twenty-two States have 5,695,916 
children enrolled in the schools, but the aver- 
age attendance is only 3,377,069. At the 
same time there is a total average absence in 
these 22 States from the public schools of the 
enormous number of 4,843,568 children of 
>8choDl age. The Commissioner also presents 
the following table, showing the — 



Nevada $1 

Massachusetts i 

California I 

Connecticut I 

PcnnsyUania ...... 

Illinois 

Iowa 

New York 

Vermont. 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

Rhode Island 

Minnesota 



TION. 

9.17 Wisconsin $4*9^ 

6.45 Maine 4.78 

1.44 Maryland 4.50 

0.29 New Hampshire 446 

7.86 Arkansas 3*97 

7.83 Louisiana. .•• ^%^ 

7.21 Delaware • .... 1*70 

6.83 Missouri ........... 1.65 

6.49 Nebraska •• 1*65 

6.45 Indiana ^37 

6.48 Alabama 149 

6 40 Tennessee 9' 

6.38 Florida 9' 

6.20 Kentucky 73 

5.81 North Carolina 42 



England lately experienced a sensation some- 
what similar to that of Cincinnati over the 
Bible in the public schools question. The 
educational elections were the cause. The 
following address, as printed in the London 
papers, was issued by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
a candidate for membership in the Metropoli- 
tan School Board: 

"Rate-payirs or thk Marylzbonx Division : School 
or jail ? Shall every child among us have the means of 
growing up a reading, reasoning man P A great provision 
has been made ; the means are ready ; you have now to 
choose the method and the men. What is your method ? 
As one, who has travelled far, and written much in illus- 
tration of the sacred book, I am in favor of Bible read- 
ing in our schools, while in due regard for conscience and 
for Scripture, I would never force chat reading on those 
who do not want it. I would pay that measure of respect 
of my neighbor's views which I would like him to show 
toward mine. In the men you choose you have a right 
to expect somt sympathy with the poor, some knowledge 
of books and systems, some experience of the countries 
in which primary educadon is the rule. You must have 
your work done well. The act is a good act, and the 
power which it confers is great, and every power should 
be employed to secure the good results for which it has 
been framed. If you conceive that my presence at the 
board is for your service, I am in yoor hands.** 

A National University. — The establish- 
ment of a National University was a favorite 
idea of Washington's and of others among the 
early statesmen of the republic, but for many 
years little or nothing has been said upon the 
subject. It now appears, however, that the 
project is to be revived. A recent despatch 
from Washington states that Senator Howe of 
Wisconsin, will, at an early dajr, introduce a 
bill to establish a free National University in 
the District of Columbia. The various public 
establishments existing in Washington point to 
the Capital as the most appropriate location for 
such an institution, and Mr. Howe's practical 
common sense and long familiarity with the 
subject of education well qualify him for carry- 
ing the movement to a successful issue. His 
plan, we understand, differs widely from any 
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heretoiore proposed, and points to the combi- 
nation of advantages to be obtained from the 
Patent Office, the Congressional Library, the 
Smithsonian Institute, the National Observato- 
ry, the Medical Museum, the Coast Survey, the 
Museum of Records of the War and National 
Portraits, &c., &c. 



The Wisconsin Journal op Education has 
been revived and presents in its neat, new 
dress a very creditable appearance. Neither is 
its merit all on the outside. It is filled with 
good matter. We especially like the spirit of 
the following from the editor's salutatory : ''The 
Journal is to be the ' Wisconsin Teachers' 
Journal.' It is to contain their best thoughts, 
and illustrations of their best methods of in- 
strtction. Hence our pages are open to their 
contributions. We shall depend mainly upon 
• home talent,' for we fully believe we have 
sufficient intellectual ability in our midst to make 
a journal second to none in point of literary 
merit.'' Victory is certain, we think, "fighting 
ing it out on that line." 

In its <' notes," the Journal speaks thus of 
our State : "Pennsylvania, under her compact 
and vigorous system, is moving steadily with- 
out noise. She has never been troubled with 
the single district system ; has taken no back- 



ward step ; has about half of her magnificent 
system of twelve Normal schools already in 
operation, and altogether her example is one 
to be commended and followed." 

The Connecticut School Journal. — The 
Connecticut Common-School Journal was estab- 
lished by Dr. Henry Barnard in 1838. With 
two or three breaks in the succession, twenty- 
two volumes were published, but for some 
time Connecticut has had no educational jour- 
nal. This want is now supplied by the late 
action of the State Teachers' Association, and 
Vol. I., No. I, of the Third Series, comes to 
us neat in appearance, excellent in paper and 
typography, and full of live matter, well ar- 
ranged. The reasons the editor gives for re- 
suming the publication of the Journal are, that 
no educational monthly is read to any extent in 
the State, and that the revived work of educa- 
tion, the growing interest in regard to the qual- 
ity of the schools, and the demand among 
school officers and thinking men for informa- 
tion on tobat kind of education will best favor 
the industries of the State, render such a pub- 
lication desirable. We think these reasons 
abundantly sufficient, and are glad to see the 
Journal enter as a reaper into a field promis- 
ing so rich a harvest. 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
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I NAMU. I 

Miu A. M. Smith 

MissK.M.V. Smith.... 

Miu A. M. Wation 

Wm. J. Burke 

Mrs. Susan C. Walker... 

Miss H. A. Keatley 

R. P. Bowman 

MissM. M. Bulloek.... 

MissR. E. Tcrrel 

Leroy R. Fowler 

Mi» Bell Martin... 

D. B. Bailey 

Miss Maggie Fish 

Miss Rebecca Craven... 
Mist Kate Eichelberger.. 

Miss Sadie Lyie 

Miss N. A. Thompson.. 

Edmund Cressman 

Miss Mary Bowden 

Miss Emma Vaughn 

Mist Lyde J. Churns.... 
Miss Mary A. Churns... 

G. T. McCord.. 

J. P. Taylor 

Philip D. Baker 

WiUtam Emenheiser 



RISIDKNCX. 



Catasauqna, Lehigh Co. 

WilllamsportyLycoming** 

Ashland, Schuylkill « 

Franklin, Venango ** 

Oil Gty, «« « 

Cooperstown, ** ** 

E. Charleston, Lycoming *' 

Honesdale, Wayne '* 
« « « 

Yohogany, WestmorelM " 
Dillsburg, York <« 

York " « 

CI « « 



<c 



i< 



(« 



Allegheny Qty, Allgh'y " 
Waterford, Erie « 

Bath, Northampton *< 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill 



«< 



Ci 






Bradensville, WestmM << 

Sharpsburg, Washingt*n ^ 
Monongahela City, ** " 
Dillsburg, York << 

Hellam, « " 



TO COUNTY, CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 



Thb boxes containing school documents 
were forwarded to the different superintendents 
early in January. They contain the proper 
quota of school reports, a sufficient number of 
school laws to supply each director with a 
copy, and such other blanks as are generally 
used by school officers. 

Those superintendents who have not yet ac- 
knowledged to this Department the receipt of 
these documents, should do so at once. If any 
expense was incurred to them in the shipping,, 
they should state how much, and whether set- 
tled for by the agent who shipped the boxes. 



APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. 



James L. Pugh, of Somerset, was appointed 
Superintendent of Somerset county, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of William 
H, Sanner, now a member of the Legislature. 
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OFFICE FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 



I 



The Commissioners of Bradford countjr 
have granted the County Superintendent the 
use of an office in Towanda, the countf seat, 
which will in the future be bis post-office ad- 
dress. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



Ques. — What constitutes a school ? 

Ans, — In a popular sense a school is a body 
of teachers and pupils, that occupies one build- 
ing. In this sense, a body consisting of a 
single teacher and a dozen pupils is a school, 
the same as is a body of twenty teachers and 
a thousand pupils. But this Department uses 
the word school in a different sense, viz.: to 
designate a body composed of one teacher and the 
number of pupils of whom be has charge. In 
making up their reports, therefore, boards of 
directors should give as the number of their 
schools, the number of permanent teachers* posi- 
tions they have bad filled. Otherwise, a town- 
ship with 300 pupils may report more schools, 
since its school houses are small, than a city 
with 3000 pupils, since its school houses may 
be large. 

Ques, — We had two terms of school the 
past year, one in the summer and one in the 
winter, and we had different teachers in some 
of our schools for the winter term from those 
we had for the summer term ; shall we report 
all the teachers we had employed, or not ? 

Jns, — You should report all the teachers 
)ou had employed. In that case, of course, 
you would report more teachers than schools, 
but that makes no difference. What is wanted 
is the whole number of teachers. 



EXAMINATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE TERM. 



Boards of directors are earnestly requested to 
|>ass a resolution, requiring all the teachers in 
their respective districts to hold public exam- 
inations near the close of the term, and to ap- 
point committees, both of their own number 
and of citizens living near the schools, to at- 
tend the same. 

Such examinations, when well conducted, 
are attended with several good results. Among 
them the following: 

1. They enable directors and citizens to 
judge as to the manner in which the schools 
have been managed and taught. 

2. They enable teachers to exhibit the 
character of their work and when well done to 
£et proper credit for it. 



3. Prospectively they stimulate pupils to 
make greater efforts in their studies. 

4. They tend to beget new interest in the 
schools and in education generally. 

Of course, the kind of examinations meant 
here are those which consist in a careful re- 
view of the branches of learning pursued in the 
schools. The recital of a few committed an- 
swers to questions is not an examination. 

In connection with the review, there can be 
no objection to a little music, or a moderate 
amount of dialogue or declamation. Short ad- 
dresses from directors, teachers or citizens 
would be quite in place. 

Let the experiment be tried on a large scale. 
What county Will hold the most examinations 
in proportion to its schools ? Will not direc- 
tors and superintendents move in the matter at 
once ? 



Circulars to Teachers. — ^Jesse Newlin, 
Esq., Superintendent of Schuylkill county, pre- 
pared the following circular, and has placed a 
copy in the hands of every teacher in the 
county. The circular is published here, as a 
model for other superintendents who may wish 
to gather similar statistics : 

SCHUYLKILL COUNTY COMMON SCHOOLS. 



Teachers^ Report to County Superintendent, 

You will please fill up at correctly as you can, this re- 
port, and forward it to me at or near the close of your 
term, as I desire that my next Annual Report to the 
State Superintendent shall contain a complete statement 
of the educational standing of the county. 
Whole No. Male Scholars enrolled during the term... 
Whole No. Female Scholars enrolled during the term. . 
Average attendance Male Scholars during the term... . 
Average attendance Female Scholars during the term. . 

Per cent, of Atfiendence during the term • • • • • • 

Number of Vlsiti by Directors .••.••^••..•. 

Number of visits by Citizens 

Number of visits by clergymen 

NUMBER OF PUPILS IN FOLLOWING BRANCHES. 



Alphabet • .» 

Orthography 

Writing in book. 

1st Reader.... 

2nd Reader. , . 
Reading -j 3rd Reader. .^ 

4th Reader... 

5th Reader. .. 

Composition 

Physiology 

Singing 



Descriptive Geography... 
Physical Geography,.... 

Writing on Slate 

Grammar 

History, United States. .. 

Map Drawing 

Written Arithmetic 

Mental Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Etymology. . • • • • 



ir ANY OTHIK BRANCMKS AKX TAUGHT, ADD TRKM ON TIK 

OTHXK SIDX. 



Kind of Text Books used, and the number of each..., 

Namx or TxACHit. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams. — At the late County Institute, 150 
of the 161 teachers employed in the county 
were present. Of the 27 school districts, the 
directors of fourteen gave the teachers all the 
time of the Institute ; most of the others gave 
three days. 

Armstrong. — Two school-houses were re- 
cently destroyed by fire in Horey district. 

Beaver. — Three independent school dis- 
tricts have been established in the county dur- 
ing the past year, one in each of the following 
townships : Moon, Ohio and Big Beaver. The 
first has erected a comihodious frame building 
in which a well- organized school is in pro- 
gress. The others have their houses under 
contract. The directors of Pulaski district, 
during the vacation, substantially repaired their 
school-houses, and at the same time erected the 
necessary out-buildings. Many other directors 
would make progress if they were to imitate 
this example. 

Bedford. — Ninety-one teachers are attend- 
ing district institutes. ' In several cases a union 
has been effected between the teachers of 
graded schools and tho^e teaching in neigh- 
boring townships, by which the membership 
being increased, the sessions are made more 
interesting. 

Blair, — Two new school houses have been 
erected in Taylor district and one in Tyrone ; 
the latter is well proportioned, furnished with 
patent seats and desks, and is, in all respects, a 
model country school-house. Of 162 teachers 
in the county, 133 attended the late county 
institute. 

Bradford. — Many of the teachers show a 
gratifying improvement in their manner of 
conducting schools. Heretofore, teachers have 
neglected, to a great extent, to classify their 
pupils properly, allowing them to study and 
recite at random and separately, and, in some 
il^stances, they have neglected black-board 
exercises for weeks together. These teachers 
have been told plainly that such neglect ren- 
dered them unworthy of their calling. 

Butler. — Concord and Cherry have each 
erected a new school -house ; they are of good 
size, neat in appearance and pleasantly situated. 

Cambria. — Millville School district has 
completed a large brick school- house, contain- 
ing eight rooms, at a cost of $28,000. The 
school property of this district is now worth 
about $45,000. The late Institute was the 
best tver held in the county. 

Cameron, — Lumber employs three female 
teachers, continuing each in the same school 
throughout the year, and paying according to 



qualifications and labor performed. Excellent 
satisfaction having been rendered by these 
teachers, their wages have been advanced, and 
now average $41 per month. The houses at 
Smith's Run and Rancey,in Gibson, have been 
supplied with new and suitable desks and seats. 
The school-room in Enterprise (Independent) 
has been supplied with Bancroft's new patent 
Gothic desks. The school-room at Beech wood 
has been thoroughly repaired, and supplied with 
necessary furniture. 

Carbon. — Mauch Chunk has opened four 
evening schools for the benefit of those chil- 
dren who are employed about the mines and 
cannot attend the day schools. The directors 
deserve much credit for this wise action. 

Centre. — The late Institute was quite suc- 
cessful ; the effect will be good on teachers, 
schools, and on public opinion. The work 
done was effective and thorough, and all the 
members took a deep interest in the proceed- 
ings. 

Chester. — During the past month two Teach, 
ers' Institutes were held, one at Waynesburg, 
the other at Unionville, five days each. The 
Superintendent was assisted by Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, Prof. J. B. Roberts, Miss E A. Stet- 
son. Rev. Wm. E. Moore, Prof. John G, 
Moore, Bayard Taylor, Prof. Wm. Brown, 
Rev. A, A. Willits, Jacob Harvey, and the 
teachers and the clergymen of the vicinity. 
These Institutes were attended by 1000 persons 
including 79 teachers and 40 directors. 

Clarion. — At the public examinations of 
teachers, in many instances from fifty to one 
hundred spectators were in attendance. The 
county Institute was a success. One hundred 
and ten teachers were in attendance. Supt. 
Jones, of Erie City ; Supt. Dale, of Venango ; 
and Profs. Cooper and Langlay, of Edinboro' 
Normal School, rendered valuable assistance. 
A fine new school house has been built at 
Greenville, consisting of two departments. 

Clinton. — The Superintendent publishes 
weekly accounts of his visitations in two coun- 
ty papers. The schools of the county are in 
excellent working order. Under the manage, 
ment of Prof. A. N. Raub, the Lock Haven 
public schools have attained an eminence 
scarcely anticipat(d two years ago. Much of 
this success is due to the able corps of teachers 
selected by the directors to co-operate with 
their Superintendent. 

Erie. — The County Institute held in the city 
ofCoiry, was the largest assemblage of teachers 
ever convened in the county. More than three- 
fourths of the teachers of the county were in 
daily attendance. From 200 to 300 spectators 
were present during the daily exercises, and 
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Christian Chapel, with a capacity of seating 
eight hundred, was crowded every evening. 

Erie City. — There are forty-nine teachers 
employed, 2, 1 3 1 pupils in attendance, and an 
evening school with 205 pupils. 

Franklin. — The County Institute was plea- 
sant and profitable. At no period during the 
administration of the present County Superin- 
tendent did he find the schools more success- 
fully conducted than is the case at the present 
time. 

Fulton. — The impression is ^^xy general 
that the last Institute was a complete success. 
The attendance on the part of the teachers 
and the public was very good, and the interest 
manifested by all, highly commendable. Ful- 
ton considers herself redeemed for her failure 
last year. 

Juniata. — The late County Institute was the 
most satisfactory educational meeting yet held 
in the county. All the teachers in the county 
were present except seven, and some twenty 
teachers were in attendance from other counties. 

Lawrence. — Five new schools have been 
organized in the county. The First and Second 
Wards of New Castle have each furnished a 
new room in their buildings. In the First 
Ward a primary room w.as opened, making 
now twelve schools. The Second Ward added 
a high school room, making now eight schools. 
Prof. S. A. Hayes is employed to teach pen- 
manship in the New Castle schools. 

Lebanon. — Twelve new school buildings 
have been erected in the county during the 
past year at an aggregate cost of $42,cx>o. 
All are beautiful, convenent and substantial. 

Lycoming. — Col. Levi L. Tate, editor of 
The fViliiamsport Sua and Democrat, has appro- 
priated a column of his paper to educational 
purposes. During the past month three edu- 
cational meetings were held ; one in- Fairfield, 
one in Clinton and one in Washington. The 
object of these meetings, and others of like 
character which will yet be held, is to arrive at 
a more perfect understanding between parents, 
directors, teachers and superintendents, and to 
urge the teachers to qualify themselves more 
fully for their work, especially in the art of 
teaching. It is also the object to urge upon 
the directors and citizens the importance of 
making a distinction between the salaries of 
well qualified teachers and those only partially 
qualified, and thus endeavor to retain in the pro- 
fession those who who are worthy. These 
meetings have a salutary effect in arousing an 
educational enthusiasm in the common-school 
interests of the county. 

Montour. — All the schools open in the 
county have been visited by the Superintendent. 



Northampton. — A good two-story brick | 
school house has been completed at Walnut- 
port, in Lehigh district, and another of the 
same grade at South Easton. The new school 
house at .Bethlehem will be one of the hand- 
somest school edifices in Pennsylvania. 

P£RitY. — The opening of three schools in 
the county was delayed, as the directors could 
not secure teachers for them at from $25.00 
to $28.00 per month. 

Pike. — The Delaware Academy has be« 
thoroughly repaired. It belongs to .the dis- 
trict and is used for common-school purposa. 

Venango. — The institute was the largat 
yet held in the county — 170 teachers were in 
attendance, being 4bout 30 more than at any 
previous meeting. The teachers made 1 
voluntary contribution of 8108 towards de- 
fraying expenses. j 

Warren. — The county institute resolved to 
hold a series of special institutes during the 
winter at different points in the county. Three 
of these have been decided upon ; the first ir 
Columbus, the second at Pittsfield, and the 
third at Sugar Grove. These and others are 
each to continue two days. 

Washington. — Since our schools opened, 
institutes have been held at Buffalo, Canons- 
burg and Burgettstown. The exercises consisted 
of vocal and instrumental music ; class drills 
in grammar and spelling ; and lectures on school 
management, penmanship, vocal music, com- 
pulsory attendance at school, and various other 
topics affecting the prosperity of our schools. 
The attendance was large, and the exercises 
interesting to pupils, teachers, and parents. 
An educational interest has been awakened,, 
which will be productive of good results. 
The Linnean Academy, at Cannonsburg, and 
the Normal School, at California, are well 
patronized and doing good work. The office 
of the County Superintendent is constandf 
receiving books and apparatus. It now contains 
Camp's and Pelton's outline maps, a lo-inch 
globe, school mottoes, arithmetical charts, com- 
pass, thermometer, school desks of latest and 
best kinds, and a hundred or more school boob 
of various kinds. 

Wayne. — Lewis M. Sears has the honor of 
being the first District Superintendent appoint- 
ed in Wayne county, and Texas the honor of 
making the appointment. There are, at pres- 
ent, four excellent select schools in the county : 
at Prompton, under charge of Miss Mary 
Bloomer; at Hollisterville, under charge of 
M. H. Race ; at Parnassus, under charge of 
J A. McLawry, and at Hawley, under J, T. 
Rodman. Many thanks are due these educt- 
tors for what they have done and are still doingi 
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aod especially for aid at the late county insiitate. 

WBSTMoaBLA»*D.-All the schools in the county 
are in session and nearly all doing well. The 
attendance « is better than heretofore. A. D. 
McConnell, of No. i, Salem District, and G, 
M. Bigam, of Sewickley, report the highest aver- 
age attendance in the county. The county 
institute was quite successful. Ez-County 
Superintendent McAfee, now editor of the 
Tribune and Prof. Walthour, now of Albion, 
Erie county, were present, and contributed 
much by ih?ir ardent co-operation with the 
present Superintendent. 

York. — The directors of Peach Bottom 



have completed a very fine school- house, built on 
the most approved plan, and furnished with the 
most convenient and comfortable patent desks. 
The late institute was the largest and most 
enthusiastic ever held in the county. Many 
of the teachers, aided by their pupils, have 
done much in the way of beautifying their 
school rooms. The teachers of the county 
holding permanent certificates have organized 
themselves into an association, having for its 
chief object the advancement of the educational 
interests of the county. 

York Borough. — Number of pupils in at- 
tendance, 1,804; P^i" ^^^^' 0^ attendance, 85. 



Scientific Intelligence. 



Nektk TELXcaAPHS. — Within the flesh or muscular 
part of the body are two distinct sets of nerves, namely, 
the motor and the sensory nerves. By the sensory nerves 
the brain receives intelligence of all outward actions, and 
the mind becomes conscious of external things, such as 
light, scent, sound, taste, and touch, of pain or pleasure. 
The motor nerves, on the other hand, convey the intel- 
ligence or will of the mind from the brain to the outward 
world, by directing the muscular motion. If the brain 
desires the hand to strike the strings o( a harp, it does so 
by the motor nerves ; but the sound which is returned is 
conTeyed to the brain 1^ the sensory nerves. Intelligence 
from the brain to any part of the body, and conversely, is 
conveyed by the nerves at a velocity of 112 feet per sec- 
ond ; that b, at a speed of one mile in 47 seconds. Quick 
as this may appear, the time between a wound given and 
the pain felt is appreciated. By what means the mind or 
will acta over the nerves we are unable to say. Persons 
who have what is figurately termed << an iron will ** can 
endure pain with almost stoic indifference. Neither tears 
nor lavghter teem to move them. Others there are who 
have so little command over their nerves that trivial 
things affect them greatly. To train the mind to exercise 
its will over the nervous system is highly beneficial. 

Emamkliho Slate. — By this process are produced imi* 
tations of the rarest marbles at a tithe of their cost. The 
substance thus produced is not only cheaper than marble, 
but bears a much more brilliant and permanent polish 
than stone will, while it has for its base a mineral infi- 
nitely stronger and more durable. The process of enam- 
eling is interesting, though very simple. It is performed 
either by <* dipping,** " splashing,'* or by splashing and 
sponging combined, and some of the more elaborate pat- 
terns by hand«*graining. The colors are applied by either 
of these methods, and the slab is then placed in an oven 
or heated chamber, the temperature of which is main- 
tained at firom 1 30^ to 250°, according to the size and 
thickness of the slab. In this oven it remains for a pe- 
riod determined by the size of the slate, generally aver- 
aging twenty-four hours. It b then withdrawn, and a 
coating of specially prepared enamel applied. Again it 
goes into the oven, emerging from thence to be vigorous- 
ly pumaced to reduce all inequalities of surface. Thb 
process of baking and pumicing b repeated, with some 



variations, three times more, and the slab b then in a 
condition fit for polishing. The polbhing process b per- 
formed, firstly, with woolen cloths and fine sand ; neat 
with French merino, the finest and softest that can be 
obtained; and finally with the hand and powdered rotten 
stone. By the processes thus hastily described, the most 
elaborate marbles and stones can be imitated. Specimens 
of Egyptian green, Lumachelle, and St. Ann*s marbles, 
Pyrenees green, Swedish and purple porphyries, all kinds 
of granites, malachite, and lapb lazuli, have been so well 
finished as scarcely to be distingubhed from the costly 
originab. Architect's original designs can abo be execu- 
ted in inlays of any pattern. The enameled slates are 
principally used for chimney pieces. They are largely in 
demand for table tops, etc., for which their fine and 
durable polbh well fits them. — Scientific American, 

CHLoaopoan. — ^The story of the dbcovery of the prop- 
erties of chloroform in England b this : A Mr. Waldie,a 
chemist and bookseller at Linlithgow, had one day some 
of the liquid in a saucer, when a gentleman entered the 
shop with -a little dog. The chloroform was placed on 
the ground to be out of the way, and presently the dog 
was dbcovered lying by the side of the saucer, unconscious, 
and apparently dead. Afker a time, however, while the 
stranger was mourning over the loss of his pet, the dog 
moved his limbs and gradually regained consciousness. 
Mr. Waldie began to think that he had made a diccove- 
'ry, and, after having administered chloroform to a num- 
ber of cats with the same result, was confirmed in hb be- 
lief. He went to Edinburgh to relate his story to some 
medical men, and at the suggestion of a friend, called up- 
on Prof. James Y. Simpson. After that interview Simp- 
son tried a number of experiments, and proved beyond all 
question t he virtues of chloroform as an ansesthetic. Prof. 
Simpson publbhed the results of hit experiments in 1847 
and gave full credit to Mr. Waldie for hb share in the 
matter. 

A Water Coolxs. — A gentleman of New Yorksaj's : 
<* The following b the manner in which I rendered my- 
self independent of the ice dealers, and secured a constant 
and abundant supply of Croton u pure and cold as spring 
water. The plan can be adopted in any city or town 
having public water-works. Having procured an iron 
tank holding 40 gallons, similar in shape to the boilers 
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used in our kitchen (any «Ue or shape will do), I Upped 
a half-inch hole on the top for an inlet pipe, and another 
12 inches from the bottom for the outlet pipe ; then hav- 
ing dug a hole 11 feet deep in the sub-cellar of the house 
(making 22 feet deep from the surface of the street), the 
tank was lowered to the bottom, and the connections 
with the Croton pipe m^de. The hole was then filled 
up and paved, and the job was done, and being well done 
will probably last for 30 years. During the hottest part 
of last summer we drew water fi'om the tank at a tem- 
perature of 53 degrees, while that drawn from other parts 
of the house indicated 82 degrees, and in connection with 
a filter atuched to the fiiucet, we enjoyed the luxury of 
drinking cold Croton without the impurities which much 
of the ice supplied to our citizens imparts to the water. 
Generally a depth of 15 to 18 feet will be suflicient to 
produce an agreeable coldness in the water.** 

Impkovsmint in Ikon. — An English journal says that 
at a recent meeting of ironmasters in Birmingham, speci- 
mens were shown of purified iron and improved steel 
manufactured by Sherman*s process, at it is called, after 
the name of the American inventor. Some samj>les of 
the steel tested at Chatham dockyard bore a tensile strain 
of seventy tuns to the square inch, and at the same time 
more ductile than any other specimens of the same 
strength. Common English rough iron by Sherman*8 
method of treatment can be converted into bar steel equal 
in quality to the best Swedish ; so tough and strong that 
a bar a half inch square bore a strain of fifty- four tuns to 
the square inch. The process by which these results are 
produced is as yet a secret $ but it is believed that the con- 
version takes place in the puddUng furnace. 

SiLviR Mirrors. — A new process has recently been 
patented by which silver is used for coating mirrors, in- 
stead of mercury. It is pronounced greatly superior to 
the latter metal, to say nothing of the sanitary advantage 
resulting to the workmen from the use of silver, the fumes 
of mercury being highly injurious to health. The silver 
reflects 90 per cent, of the light that falls upon it, and it 
also gives back a true image, whereas the ordinary 
quicksilver absorbs half of the light and throws back a 
yellow and imperfect image. 

Cannon Firing and Rain. — A French correspondent 
of the ypurnal of Chemiury publishes some valuable ob- 
servations on the influence of artillery firing upon the fall 
of rain and the force of the wind. During the seige of 
Sebastopol, soon after the firing commenced, the sky 
became obscured with clouds, and a fine rain began to fall, 
which was sometimes followed by a deluge or whirlwind. 
The author then proceeds to show how rain could be pro- 
duced at will by a judicious discharge of artillery. There 
is some confirmation of the theory in the fact that a vio- 
lent fidi of rain has attended the recent cannonading in 
France. 

StONTANSOUs CbMBOsrnoN./— The recent great fire in 
Chicago is now supposed to have been spontaneously orig- 
inated in a bundle of greasy rags. How long will it be 
before people generally understand that such rags are 
dangerous ? The general carelessness in the storage of 
these and similar dangerous substances is only equaled by 
by that in the domestic use of matches. We saw a busi- 
ness man the other day throw without thinking an unez- 
tingubhed match into his waste paper basket. We not 
unftcquently step on matches while walking through pub- 
lic buildings, or on the ferry boats which detonate under 
out feet. How many men, women or children, when 
they drop a match never think of stooping to pick it up, 
but take a new one from the box rather than subject 
themselves to a slight inconvenience, which might per- 



haps prevent the destruction of thousands of doUan* 
worth of property. To always extinguish matches befoR 
throwing them away, and always pick them up when 
dropped, are habits which should be taught to every 
child. — Seientific American, ♦ 

HoNAN Remains. — Prof. Duncan, of England, in 
summing up the geological changes since the first appear- 
ance of man, says that no traces of man are found con- 
nected with any deposits formed in the glacial period in 
Northern Europe. The earliest human remains are fimnd 
above the drift material which was ground and washed 
down at that time, and are, therefore, later. But these 
remains are found high up in the vaUeys, which then 
began to be eroded through these glacial deposits. A 
second period of gUcialixation followed, which covered 
these remains, and was consequently later than man. 
Among other changes within the time of man, the Pro- 
fessor reckons the formation of the Strait of Gibraltar, 
the separation of France and England between Dover and 
Calais, the uprise of the Desert of Sahara, and the sub- 
sidence of a tract of land which connected Sicily with 
Crete and Northern Africa. 

A NSW nocturnal military telrgraph has been invented 
by a Hungarian officer, and sold to the Prussian War 
Department. By means of this telegraph, which consists 
of rockets of different colors, a communication can be es- 
tablished between two armies stationed at a distance of 
twenty miles from each other. It would enable Bazaine, 
for instance, to have communicated with the command- 
ant at Thionville. Each rocket represents six words, and 
an order containing 300 words can thus be conveyed by 
fifty rockets. The key to this telegraph, which may be 
altered so as to make it unintelligible* to the encMy, con- 
tains all the words used in strategy and tactics* 



It IS a great pity that no reliable experiments 
made at the St. Louis artesian well to find the temperatuie 
at the bottom. This well is 3,841} feet deep, being a 
half deep^ than the deepest collibry mine in England. 
A thermometor was lowered down to a depth of over 
3,000 feet and a temperature of 105 was recorded ; but 
no precautions were taken to protect it against the pies- 
sure of the water, which at that depth would* compress 
the glass, and tend to increase the recorded hight of the 
mercury. The well is now plugged up, and it would cost 
over $1,000 to re-3pen it. 

Dr. Parry calls attention to the peculiar character of 
the vegetation the desert tracts of North America. The 
annual vegetation is very evanescent and rapid in its 
growth. The perennial vegetation stores up a large 
amount of nourishment in thick tuberous or tap -roots. 
The trees and shrubs have starved- looking stems and 
foliage, with spine-dad branches of green bark which 
performs the function of leaves. When leaves are pres- 
ent they are often coated with resinous varnish, or thkk 
hairs or scales, to prevent evaporation. 

A NSW and remarkable variety of cannel coal, it b said 
in the American Gaslight yournaly has recently been dis- 
covered on the Red Bank River, in Armstrong co.. Pa. 
It has the curious peculiarity when co\ or rubbed with a 
knife, of assuming a brilliant lustre like plumbago. It 
easily streaks paper, the streak leaving a slightly olive tinge 
and being indelible by India rubber. It bumr freely. 

Iron for ships 'is rapidly superseding wood in English 
ship- yards. In 1865 there were 806 wooden ships built 
in England. In 1869 but 324. In 1868 the tunnage of 
iron fchips built was 235,937, against 66,977 wooden, and 
24,121 of composite. Iron ships are more durable, re- 
quire less repairs and stand heavier storms than those of 
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woody and it will not be long till the latter must be en- 
tifely raperseded. 

Tbx Results of the recent surreys of the Isthmus, un- 
dertaken by the United States Government, with a view 
to the construction of a ship canal between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific show that a tunnel ten miles long, and 
high enough to accommodate the masts of ships, would 
be required. The expense is regarded as too high to 
warrant the undertaking. Further surveys towards the 
south are yet to be made. 

Di. ScHoTT has subjected a large number of samples 
of iron and steel to microscopical examination, and ^ives 
as the result of his observations, that on the regularity 
and the smallness of the crystals of any specimen, de- 
pended tht good properties of the metals. In the good 
qualities also the crystals were found placed very regular- 
ly near each other. 

Ths man who first made *' lucifer matches" in this 
country was the late Thomas Sanford, of Woodbridge, 
Conn., who might have been a millionure, had he joined 
in an application for a patent, as solicited by other par- 
ties, which would have given them a monopoly of the 
manu&cture. 

Capt. Rowlstt, at the late meeting of the British 
Association, read a paper on Ocean Telegraph Cables, 



the object of which was to show the superiority of hemp 
over metallic cables. He contended that hemp cables 
were much lighter, and extremely enduring when sub- 
merged, and that iron cables were quickly corroded by the 
action of the sea water. Various specimens of submerged 
cable were exhibited by the author, supporting his views. 

Thk anthracite coal deposits of Pennsylvania underlie 
four hundred and seventy square miles of mountain and 
valley. More than forty million dollars have been ab- 
sorbed in mining capital, about the same sum in canals, 
and seventy millions in railroads, constructed almost 
solely as a means of transportation for coal. Sixty mil- 
lion tuns were seht to market during the past year. 

Thk only shot tower in New England is, it is said, at 
Newport. This tower is 150 ieet high The lead is 
melted at the top of the tower and fitUs through sievdi, 
cooling in drops of different sixes as it f Jls, which are 
caught by sieves of diflferent sixes, and thus sorted for use. 

Natvkk is the only workman to whom no material b 
worthless, the only chemist in whose laboratory there are 
no waste products, and the only artist whose compositions 
are infinitely varied, and whose fertility of invention is 
inexhaustible. 

Ths universe never loses material nor energy. 
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EcLXCTic SxaiKs or Gxographies. 

No. I. — A Primary Gxoorafhy, For the Use of Begin- 
ners, By A. von SteinweAr andD. G. Brinton ; ivith 
Maps and Illustrations, Small S^arto. Cincinnati ^ 
JVils^n, Hinkle & Co,i Philadelphia^ Claxton, Remsen 
(^Haffelfinger. 1 8 7 1 . 

No. II. — Am Imtxrmsuatx GEOGaArny, ff^ith Lessons 
in Map Dra^ving. For more Advaaced Classes. By A, 
VM Steinwvehr and D, G, Brintom : tvith numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Large B^uarto ; pp» 92. Gu" 
etsmati, Wils9n^ HinUe & Co. } Philadelphia^ OoMton^ 
Benuen & Haffelfinger, 1 87 1 . 

No; III. — A School GKOGRArav, Embracing a Matbc' 
matkalp Physical and Political Description of the Earth. 
For Advanced Classes. By A. vm Stetwemhr. Large 
S^uarto ; pp. ia6. Same publishers. 

This series of geographies, impatiently awaited for some 
months by many teachers and school officers, is essentially 
what its title sets forth, an Eclectic Series. It will dis- 
appoint no one who has been anticipating text-books of 
the very best grade. Taking up the subject just where, 
in our judgment, the study of geography should com 
mence — supposing that all children have an idea of the 
world before they have a text- book on the science put 
into their hands — this series carries the pupil in a clear 
and concise manner through the several steps necessary 
to a good knowledge of the subject. The maps are not 
too much crowded with names, that often produce con- 
fusion when they should give definite impressions, and 
the Illustrations are particularly good^ many of the latter 
being lessons in themselves. Special attention is given to 
instruction in map-drawing, the directions being so simple 
and easy as to render the work attractive to the pupils, 
while, at the same time, teachers will find them of great 



assistance. From M. Von Steinwehr*s reputation as a 
compiler of maps they cannot fiiil to be correct. The 
paper used throughout the series b heavy and hard-calen- 
dered, with a glossy white surface, the binding neat and 
substantial, and the shading of the maps in. delicate tints 
rather than high colors. See advertbement. m. 

The American Popvlar Speaker : Designed for the 
use of Schoolsy LyceumSy Temperance Societies, etc. By 
J. R, Sypher^ Author of the ** History of Pennsylva- 
nia Reserve Corps,** ** School History of Pennsylvania,** 
" History of New Jersey^ etc., etc. \% mo., pp. 384. 
Cloth, $1.50. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 8s2 
Chestnut street. 

Thb Speaker should verify its title in more senses 
than one. The selections are mainly ''popular,** it b true, 
but the book itself eminently deserves to become such. 
The respective divisions of prose, poetry and dialogue 
give most of the standard fiivorites. The selections that 
are new, are chosen with the compiler*s usual good taste 
and good judgment. A valuable feature is the number 
of choice temperance selections found here. The book, 
which is of good size, printed in handsome type, and weU 
bound, is in every respect to be commended. m. 

A Concise School History or the United States^ 
Based on Seavey*s Goodrich*s History. By L. y. Camp- 
bell. H^ith Maps and Illustrations. Small iz mo.. Pp. 
219. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. 1870 

Teachers who know and use " Seavey*s Goodrich** 
will find in the excellence of that standard text-book the 
strongest retommendation of this, which b on the same 
plan and in some degree an abridgment. We know no 
better text- book in hbtory than the former, and the lat- 
ter seems worthy to precede it in the schools. m. 
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<jRXXK Praxis, or Gkxbk for Beginners. Containing 
OrtktgrapJ^^ Etymology, and Greek Reading Lesaonty to- 
getker %oitk Notes and Vocabulary, By y. A. Spencer, 
S, 7. D., Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in the College of Nevt Tork, New Tork, : Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1870. 
This book is neatly printed and beautifully bound. 
** Its object,** as stated by the author, *' b to furnish such 
matter as is essential to a beginner in Greek, and which 
must be mastered and made his own before he can enter, 
with either comfort or satisfaction, upon the reading or 
translation of a Greek writer.** And this << matter,** 
the author holds, must be memorized by the pupil before 
he can begin to read or translate Greek with any consid- 
erable degree of accuracy or interest. Hence in the Ety- 
mological part of the treatise, no examples are given in 
which the pupil is required to translate English into 
Greek or Greek into English. We arc rather inclined 
to think this is a mistake, but it may not be. Certain 
it is that if these rules and paradigms must be committed 
without illustration, it is better to do it in the concise 
form adpoted in thu Praxis than in that of grammars, 
consisting of four or five hundred pages of dry details. 
The book contains a few • well selected reading leuons 
toward the end. 
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The Journal or Speculative Philosophy, July, igyo. 

Vol. ir,—No. 3. Edited by fVilliam T. Harris, St. 

Louis, Missouri: E, P. Gray and F. Roeslein, 

Mr. Harris, the editor of this journal, is a teacher in 
St. Louis, and not only finds time to make himself fami- 
liar with the whole range of metaph3rsics iA the various 
languages in which the best works on this subject are 
written, but to present the very cream of many such works 
in their native tongue to American readers, and to prepare 
for them a considerable number of original articles on ques- 
tions of speculative philosophy. In the different volumes of 
of his journal, either prepared by himself or by his corps of 
devoted contributors, can be found translations firom or arti- 
cles appertaining to the works or systems of Plato, Leibnits, 
Swedenborg, Fichte, Hegel, Cousin, Descartes, Gcethe, 
Schopenhauer, . Schelling, Baader, Herbert Spencer, and 
other distinguished philosophers. Such a table would 
furnish a repast fit for the gods. Mr. Harris* journal is 
the only one occupying the same field in America, — the 
only one, it is believed, published in the English language. 
This is an age of journalum. Multitudes of magazines 
and reviews are scattered over the country every month, 
filled with matter appertaining to almost every thing that 
can be written about; but the Journal of Speculative 
Pkilosopky has no competitor. Its readers are few ; but 
mere handful as they are, they are doing more thinking 
— thinking that concerns man*s highest interests, than 
ten thousand times their number taken from the crowds 
that throng the avenues of business or of pleasure through- 
out the land. 

If among our readers there is one who wants to join 
this select few, or who has a taste for this higher philoso- 
phy, he can subscribe for the journal by enclosing $2.00 
to Mr. Harris, Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. w. 

Independent Second Reader : Containing Ckoice Illus- 
trated Readings j Exercises in Spelling and Pronuncia- 
tion ; and a Complete Couru in jfrticulation. By y. 
Madison fVatson, autkor of National Series of Readers 
and Spellers, etc. Small i2mo, pp, 160. New fork: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 187 1. Price 50 cents. 
The cuts here are a marked feature of the work. The 
appearance, of the page also is very attractive. But we 
do not like the extreme to which phonic analysis would 
carry the pupil, preferring a good reader on the old plan 
to any undue prominence of Dr. Leigh*s system. m. 



New Analytic Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 

Human and Comparative. For Colleges and AcaJemia 

and Families. By Calvin Cutter, M. D. fFitk nMt. 

erout Engravings, 12 mo,, pp. 322. Pkiladelpkia i 

y. B, Lippincott & Co» 1871. 

From Maine to California and across the blue water — 
for the work has been translated into some half-dotea 
languages — *'Cutter** has been read and studied. It has 
been tke successful text book upon the subject of which k 
treats, but its author, with the matured experience of a 
life time of devotion to his profession, wishing to reader 
it still more worthy of its well-earned popularity, has just 
completed thu last careful revision. Originally pub- 
lished in 1849, carefully revised in 1852, and again re- 
vised in 1870, it would now seem all that need be desired 
in such a text book. The same general arrangement is 
preserved as in the former editions ; many additional illus- 
trations are given ; certain chapters have been extended ; 
and the work generally has been re-written. It is both 
old and new. m. 

Vice's Floral Guide for 1871. yames Vick^ Roches- 
ter, N. T. Free to all customers for 1870, and to all 
otkers, price ten cents, 

Vick*s well known illustrated catalogue and floral 
guide for 1 871, contains one hundred pages of matter and 
an engraving of almost every desirable flower and Yege- 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, and 
should be in the hands of every florist and horticultuiist 
in the land. A tasteful yard and a fine garden are 
among the best evidences of a high civilization, w. 

Guyot*8 Wall Maps. Publisked by Messrs. CkmrUs 
Scrikner 8c Co., 654 Broadway, New Tork. 
These Wall Maps maintain the enviable repntatioB 
which they secured almost immediately upon their pub- 
lication. Five dif&rent series have been published, all 
upon the same plan, of course, but of such varying sues 
and prices u to suit the wants of the school and the 
purse of the* purchaser. The Large Series contains nine 
maps of the largest size, mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, and costi $71.00. T!e Intermediate Series 
comprises eight maps, similar in style and finbh but 
smaller in size, costing $38.50. The Common School 
Series, ten maps, still smaller but similarly mounted, at a 
cost of $25.00. The Primary Series, costing $18.00, is 
mounted on muslin and furnuhed in portfolio. The 
Classical Series, comprising three maps and coitiJig 
$45.00, is, we believe, the only series of the kind pub- 
lished in this country, and containing the resvlts of the 
most recent investigations and discoveries in Ancient 
Geography, in addition to its mechanical excellence of 
finish, it is pronounced by classical scholan superior to the 
best European maps. Any map of the Large, Intermedi- 
ate or Classical Series may be bousht separate, at tke same 
rate as the whole series. These maps are at the tame 
time Physical, Political and Outline. The green color 
indicates lowlands, as in nature ; the brown, tablelands ; 
the white, high plateaus. The political divisions are 
shown by bright red lines. The names of all prominent 
features are distinctly printed, but in light type, to as to 
be read at a short distance only, thus fitting each series 
the better for use as outline maps. Guyot is a bright 
name on the roll of American educators. The publica- 
tion of his Wall Maps, and of his series of geographies, 
marked an era in the teaching of this science in oor 
schools. The Messrs. Scribner also manufiicture Perce's 
Magnetic Globes, as an adjunct to their other aids is 
teaching geography. These range in size from five to 
twelve inches in diameter, in price from $6.00 to $35.00, 
and in style of finbh are unsurpassed by any in the mar- 
ket. K. 
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THE SCHEME TO ESTABLISH A NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION. 



A LAW, approved March 2, 1867, estab- 
lished at Washington a National Depart- 
ment of Education. At first, it took rank as an 
independent Department, but subsequently, 
for some reason, it seemed to lose the confi- 
dence of Congress and was reduced to the 
position of a Bureau in the Interior Depart- 
ment. The salary of its head, originally $4,000, 
suffered a reduction of $1,000, and the clerical 
force, at first allowed it, was correspondingly 
reduced. We are gratified to state that under its 
present management it now seems to be re- 
covering some of its lost strength. Within a 
few days the House of Representatives has 
passed a bill granting for its support considera- 
bly increased appropriations. 

There should be a department or office of 
education in connection with the national govern- 
ment. Public policy demands it. Such a de- 
partment is needed in the language of the law 
creating it, *' for the 4)urpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of school systems and methods of teach- 
ing as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try ;*' and, as long as the present Bureau con- 
fines itself within these limits, it will receive 
the co-operation and support of the leading 
educational men of the country. 

But while we agree with General Eaton, the 
present National Commisioner of Education, 
that the General Government "may do ail 
things required for education in the District of 
Columbia,'* that " it may do all things required 



by its treaties with and obligations to the Indians; 
that '<it may do all {^t its international relations 
require in regard to education ;" that " it may 
use either the public domain or the money re- 
ceived from its sale for the benefit of educa- 
tion ;'* and that " it may know all about edu- 
cation in the country, and may communicate 
of what it knows at the discretion of Congress 
and the Executive," we have watched with a 
considerable degree of alarm the movement at 
Washington " to establish a national system ot 
education." Up to the present moment we 
have refrained from expressing our opposition 
to this scheme, which, from its first inception, 
we have considered ill-advised and fraught with 
danger to the very cause whose interest it is 
intended to subserve. Our silence has been 
owing to several considerations. First, we en- 
tertained the belief that such a measure would 
not be seriously pressed in Congress. We also 
knew that some of the ablest, if not the most 
discreet, friends of education in the country were 
in favor of the scheme, and we felt reluctant 
to take issue with them. And, besides, we 
were anxious to fortify our own views by ascer- 
taining the opinions of leading educational 
men, especially of those in our own State, on 
the subject. These reasons no longer exist. 
A strong effort will be made in Congress to 
pass the bill of Mr. Hoar to establish a "na- 
tional system of education,'* or something 
equivalent to it. Some influential members 
from the North, and nearlv all the mem- 
bers from the South are said to be in favor of 
it. Senator Wilson and other prominent Sena- 
tors have given it their approval. A large 
number of newspapers, and some educational 
periodicals, advocate it. On our part, too, we 
have diligently sought to learn the sentiments 
of our people concerning the matter, and we 
feel that the position we are about to assume 
on this question is the position of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

We are opposed to the scheme of establish- 
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ing a national system of education for, among 
others, the following reasons : 

1 , Such a policy is in opposition to the practice 
of our national government. Ours has been an 
independent nation for nearly a hundred years, 
and up to the time of the establishment of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, the national government had 
left the work of education within their juris- 
diction entirely to the several States. Till 
then, it had not, as we believe, built a single 
school-house or employed a single teacher. It 
had granted lands for school purposes, but had 
always left the matter of their disposal to the 
local authorities. Nor should the establish- 
ment of the Freedmen's Bureau be considered a 
departure from this policy. The Bureau was 
established by the war power of the govern- 
ment to meet an exigency arising out of the 
war between the States. To continue it as a 
permanent institution would be to assume that 
the States in which its powers have been exer- 
cised cannot be restored to their proper relation 
to the government, or that peace is impossible ; 
and to expand it into a national system of ed- 
ucation would be, in addition, to disrupt at a 
vital point the relations heretofore existing be- 
tween the loyal States and the government. 

2. Such a policy is in opposition to the theory 
of our national government. Little is risked in 
asserting that the Constitution of the United 
States does not contain a word that was meant 
to authorize the establishment of a national 
system of education. True, it was framed *' in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity," and no one of these 
ends can be accomplished without a system of 
popular education ; but it is a forced and un- 
warranted construction of the Constitution to 
infer on that account that the general govern- 
ment should establish and support such a sys- 
tem. The argument, too, proves more than 
those who use it will agree to, for, if carried 
to its full length, it will require the general 
government to ignore all agencies except its 
own in the work of education, and to take pos- 
session of our children much in the same way 
as was done in Sparta twenty-seven centuries 
ago. On the other hand, it is evident from 
the Constitution itself, from the discussion of 
its several provisions in the Federalist, and 
from the writings of its various commentators 
and expounders, that the matter of education 
was left to be provided for by the several 
States ; not because education was thought of 
no national concern, but because it was not 

'^ubtcd that the States, or the people in their 



primary organizations of townships and towns, 
would take all necessary care of an interest so 
essential to their welfare and happiness. 

3. Such a policy is in opposition to the views 
of the founders of the Republic and the leading 
statesmen of the nation. We have met with no 
word in the writings of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson or Madison, none in those of Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Jay, Jackson, Webster, Clay, 
Van Buren or Benton, that looks towards favor- 
ing the policy of establishing a national system 
of education. Washington uttered noble sen* 
timents in behalf of general education, and 
was anxious that a national university should 
be founded at the the national capital. Adams 
was a warm friend of the free schools of his 
own New England. Jefferson established the 
University of Virginia, and sought to build up 
a system of schools in his native State that 
would have furnished both elementary and 
higher education at the public expense to all 
the youth within her limits, and so each of the 
others named, and all the leading statesmen of 
the nation, have had their good word to say in 
reference to the importance of education, but 
not one of them, it is believed, ever contem- 
plated taking the power to educate their own 
children out of the hands of the people and 
centralizing it at the seat of the national gov- 
ernment ; and, perhaps, it might be the part 
of wisdom for the statesmen of the present 
day to heed their example. 

4. Such a policy is opposed to a sound pclitical 
philosophy. We believe in a republican form 
of government. Such a government is the 
kind toward which all highly civilized countries 
gravitate and which the most highly civilized 
ones adopt He is a poor student of history 
who does not see in all the mutations of nations 
the various other forms of government ripening 
into democracies. ^ 

The essential principle of a republican gov- 
ernment is that the people rule themselves. 
Power must be kept as close to them as possi- 
ble. This is a vital point in our Anglo-Saxon 
polity. Weaken it and you endanger our free 
institutions and strike a blow at liberty itself. 
It is the little republics of the town and town- 
ship that we must rely upon to keep freedom 
alive. Take away from the people the power 
to manage their own local affairs, the most im- 
portant of which is their schools^ and you les- 
sen their interest in the welfare of the govern- 
ment and weaken their power to govern them- 
selves. Napoleonic Csesarism thus withered 
up the political vitality of France. As the best 
teacher is one who indices his pupils to study 
for themselves, so the best government is one 
that evokes from the people their whole power 
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of self-government. A central government, it 
is true, can accomplish its ends more quickly 
than a government of the people, but it is al- 
ways done at the expense of national power. 
We endorse in this connection the sentiments of 
the Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly in 
saying that, ** A school system cannot be built 
over the people. It must be planted in their 
confidence, esteem and interest. In a mon- 
archial government like Prussia, a school sys- 
tem may be made and administered for the peo- 
ple; in this country it must be made and ad- 
ministered by the people. When they with- 
hold from it their confidence and support, when 
they refuse to administer it, it is sapless and 
fruitless." 

For these reasons, we are opposed to a na- 
tional system of education, li adopted, such 
a system will be found to be clumsy, unsatis- 
factory and badly adapted to its purpose — a 
huge piece of political mechanism that could 
never be made to adjust itself to the ever-chang- 
ing educational wants of forty millions of 
people, populating a territory containing three 
millions of square miles. 

The most important provisions of the bill 
now pending in Congress are substantially as 
follows : 

Section One provides that the President shall 
appoint in each State a State Superintendent of 
National Schools, who shall receive a salary of 
$3,000 per annum, and hold his office for four 
years. 

Section Two provides that there shall be as 
many Division Inspectors of national schools in 
the State, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, as there are Congressional districts, 
each to receive $2,000 per annum. 

Section Three provides that the Division In- 
spectors' districts shall be divided by the State 
Superintendents into school districts of conve- 
nient size, in each of which the Secretary of 
the Interior shall appoint some suitabk person 
to be Local Superintendent of national schools 
and fix his salary at a rate not exceeding three 
dollars per day for the time he is actually em- 
ployed in the duties of his office. 

Section Four provides that "such number of 
schools shall be kept in each district as the 
State Superintendents shall direct," but oppor- 
tunity is to be afforded to every child between 
the ages of six and eighteen to attend school at 
least six months in the year. 

Section Five provides that every Local Super- 
intendent shall select the places for the school- 
houses in his district, and purchase or hire them 
in the name of the United States ; and in case 
the owners are unwilling to part with them, 
they are to be seized and taken in somewhat 



the same way as are locations for forts, light- 
houses, etc. 

Section Six provides that all the school books 
used shall be such as are prescribed by the State 
Superintendent under the direction of the na- 
tional Commissioner of Education. They are 
also to be furnished by these officers to the 
children in the schools who are to be charged 
the cost price for them, unless too poor to 
purchase, when they are to receive them gratu- 
itously. 

Section Seven provides that the Local Super- 
intendents shall, with the approbation of the 
State Superintendents, make contracts for build- 
ing all school-houses and keeping them in 
proper repair. 

Section Eight provides that the Local Super- 
intendents shall employ all teachers and fix their 
salaries subject to the approval of the State 
Superintendents. 

Section Nine provides that the National Com- 
missioner of Education shall prescribe forms of 
register of attendance, conduct, age and other 
particulars respecting the pupils in each school, 
and shall furnish blanks for the same ; that all 
reports shall be made to said National Commis- 
sioner through the several State Superintend- 
ents, and that ** In the performance of all du- 
ties provided by this act, the Local Superin- 
tendent shall be subject to the directions of the 
Division Inspector, the Division Inspector to 
those of the State Superintendent, and the State 
Superintendent to the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education." 

Sections Fourteen, Fifteen and Sixteen pro- 
vide that a direct tax of $50,000,000 shall be 
levied annually for school purposes in the several 
States, that it shall be assessed and collected by 
the same officers and very much in the same 
way as the internal revenue is now assessed and 
collected, and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe rules for its disbursement. 

We give section Nineteen entire. It pro- 
vides « That this act shall take effect on the 
first day of July, 1871. Any State may, at its 
option, in lieu of the tax provided for by this 
act, provide for all the children within its bor- 
ders, between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, suitable instruction in reading, writing, 
orthography, arithmetic, geography and the 
history of the United States. If any State shall, 
before the last named day, by a resolve of its 
i legislature, approved by the Governor, engage 
to make such provision, and shall notify the 
President of the United States thereof, all fu- 
ture proceedings for appointing the officers 
provided for herein, or for the assessment or 
collection of the aforesaid tax within such 
State, shall be suspended for twelve months 
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from said date. If, at the expiration of said 
twelve months, it shall be proved to the satis- 
faction of the President of the United States 
that there is established in said State a system 
of common schools which provides reasonably 
for all the children therein who dwell where 
the population is sufficiently dense to enable 
schools to be maintained^ suitable instruction 
in the aforesaid branches, no further steps shall 
be taken for the appointment of officers or the 
assessment of the tax therein; otherwise, he 
shall proceed to cause said tax to be assessed 
and said schools to be established within such 
State forthwith thereafter." 

Our respect for the author of this bill and 
for its friends in Congress, shall not prevent 
our charaterizing it as a measure fraught with 
great danger to our Republican institutions. 
It is just such a measure as the ruler of the 
most despotic nation on earth might favor. 
Russia or Turkey might safely adopt it as a 
basis for their systems of education. The 
connection it makes between the education of 
the people and the politics of the country is 
very objectionable ; but the most obnoxious 
feature of the bill is the power it places in the 
hands of the President, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the National Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the various Superintendents of 
Schools, State, Division and Local. It strikes 
down at a single blow all the school organiza- 
tions which the people have built up lor them- 
selves, and substitutes for the loving mothers who 
gave them birth and have watched over their 
childhood with so much care, the cold, formal 
attentions of hired government wet-nurses. 
We do not want such a system in Pennsylva- 
nia, and, what is more, we do not mean to have it. 

We are not without fear, although we hope 
we are mistaken, that the National Commis- 
sioner of Education is lending in a quiet way 
his support to this ill-advised scheme. It is 
noticeable that in an address delivered by him 
before the National Teachers' Association last 
summer, he not only did not say a word against 
such a scheme, but elaborated one or more 
propositions that can hardly be otherwise 
construed than to give it sanction, that the same 
course is pursued in his recent report, and that 
in the late discussion in the House of Represen- 
tatives relating to the appropriations to be 
granted to the Bureau of Education, no denial 
was made to the repeated accusations of its 
enemies that its ulterior purpose was to cen- 
tralize in its hands the whole educational power 
of the nation. Now, we claim to have been 
an original friend of the Bureau, we used the 
measure of our influence to secure its establish- 
ment, we will rejoice to see granted to it all 



the appropriations it needs to carry on effi- 
ciently the work assigned it by law, we will 
do *our best to strengthen the hands of the 
Commissioner for whom we entertaic the most 
friendly feeling, and of whose ability to fill 
creditably his present position we have no ques- 
tion ; but we would ten thousand times rather 
see the whole Bureau swept out of existence 
than that it should take one effective step to- 
ward the adoption of the bill to establish a na- 
tional system of education now before Congress. 

But it may be said that the bill is not designed 
to disturb the systems of education in the States 
where such systems are in efficient operation. 
We have quoted the nineteenth section of the 
bill in order to present fairly its provisions on 
this point. But while it may not disturb the 
systems of education in States like Pennsylva- 
nia, // grants the power to do it, and the moment 
the bill shall pass Congress and receive the sig- 
nature of the President, that moment all State 
authority in the matter of education, and all 
authority emanating directly from the people 
in the exercise of their primary rights of sove- 
reignity in school districts for school purposes, 
throughout the whole nation, will be subordi- 
nated to the central powers intrusted with the 
management of education at ^Washington. 
Nothing could be more unwise. 

If the States of the South need the help of 
the general government in the matter of educa- 
tion, let it be given, and given generously. We, 
at least, recognizing the paramount importance of 
using every effort to prepare the lately enfran- 
chised people of that section, and all others, 
for citizenship, make no objections to granting 
them land or giving them money ; but we 
would help them only on the condition that they 
will help themselves. By the application of this 
principle and in no other way can they be 
taught the art of self-government, which they 
seem to have almost lost. If they cannot be 
trusted to manage their own educational affairs, 
they cannot be trusted to manage any other 
part of their governmental machinery, and 
republicanism is at an end in one half of 
the nation. Not being prepared to admit 
this conclusion, even with respect to the 
most benighted part of our country, we are 
opposed to the general government's assum- 
ing control of education, either in all the 
States or any portion of them, and sincerely 
hope that all efforts to bring about such control, 
either in or out of Congress, will prove futile ; 
and, in so doing, we know we utter the voice 
of all parties in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
we hope to see our Congressmen represent the 
wishes of their constituents on this important 
question. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 



BY THE PRESIDENT OF FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 

COLLEGE. 



BY higher education, I mean what has been 
comTionly understood heretofore under the 
name of university or college education. The 
American college, indeed, has differed materi- 
ally all along, from the European university, 
and the course of things among us is tending 
seriously at this tyme to unsettle more and more 
Its own original character. Still, the general 
idea of a college education in its original sense 
has not yet gone entirely out of the popular 
mind ; and without pretending to define it ex- 
actly at all points, I may accept it as at a41 
events sufiiriently distinct for our present pur- 
pose. 

The college, of course, like every other edu- 
cational institution, is a scbooiy and forms in 
such character as we shall see, an essential part 
of any complete political school system. It 
stands by its very conception, at the same 
time, at the head of every such system, having 
to do with education in its higher or more ad- 
vanced forms. Relatively, in this view, every 
advanced school has to do with what must 
be considered higher education, over against 
what has place in schools going before it ; al- 
though the so-called lower education has in it 
then what is in another view the higher dig- 
nity in fact, as having to do with that 
which is fundamental for all that follows. Hut 
coming at the end of the course, the college 
becomes especially (taking it in its old sense) 
the representative of such advanced culture. 
It& province is distinctively what the world un- 
derstands by higher education. 

It is easy at once to distinguish in this way 
between the college and all institutions coming 
before it in the general work of education. It 
differs from the common school, from the high 
school, from the normal school, and also from 
the academy or grammar school, regarded as a 
preparatory department in its service. All these 
have their separate proper spheres, in which 
they are required to perform their own highly 
important work. In these spheres they are alike 
independent and alike necessary, while they go 
together to make up the full idea of a properly 
organized system of public education. The 
completion of such a system, however, de- 
mands, in addition to these, the presence also 
of the college, in which then they find their 
several positions and functions carried out, as 
it were, to their last sense. This, too, has in 
this^ way its necessary promise and mission in 
the general system. The college does not 



take the place of other institutions, and just as 
little can they take the place of the college. 

But there is another view to be taken of 
higher education, more important in some re- 
spects than that presented in the merely out- 
ward relation now mentioned. It is the view 
derived from the quality and purpose of the 
education itself which is rightly thus styled, 
over against all education of less exalted char- 
acter and use. This, we can readily sec, is 
not just measured at once by any outward gra- 
dation of schools. The education of the primary 
school may be high or low according to its 
ruling purpose ; and it is possible for normal 
schools or academies to have a higher aim here 
than colleges' and universities. Still it belongs 
to the true idea of a college, in its original 
sense, that it should distinctively and especially 
represent the cause of " higher education" in 
this moral view ; and it is not too much to say 
that it is needed for this purpose in the organ- 
ism of public education, not simply for itself, 
but also for the diffusion of what we may call 
the spirit of higher education through all other 
parts of the system. Without the soul of such 
education making itself felt in higher institu- 
tions of learning — colleges in their old legiti- 
mate meaning and form — we may depend upon 
it that there will be nothing of it in any lower 
institutions ; and nothing of it, I may add, in 
the walks of business and professional life gen- 
erally. Without such fountains of higher edu- 
cation among us, we shall look in vain for those 
streams of true culture in our general social 
existence by which only it can be brightened 
into spiritual beauty, so as to be either pleasing 
to man or acceptable to God 

Higher education, in this sense, is what is 
properly meant by liberal education. Devoted 
to such end, the college must be distinguished 
not only from common schools, high schools 
and academies, but also from polytechnic insti- 
tutes and mere professional schools of all sorts, 
of whatever order and degree. Not in such a 
way, of course, as to depreciate in this last case 
any more than in the other, the significance of 
those other institutions ; for they are all of vast 
account in their place; but still so as to dis- 
criminate clearly and steadily between the spe- 
cial and direct object, with which college edu- 
cation (rightly understood) in the one case, and 
polytechnic or professional education in the 
other case, are severally concerned. The pro- 
fessional or scientific school may be outwardly 
higher than the college. It may be animated, 
moreover, as it ought to be, by the spirit of 
true liberal learning. Without this, indeed, 
what can a divinity school, or a law school, or 
a medical school, ever be worth ? But with 
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this, professional or business institutions, as 
such, have for their object, directly, an outside 
interest of some sort, in the form of practical 
life, which the college, as such, has not. The 
college, of course, looks also to practical life ; 
but it does this not by direct training for any 
particular business or work. On the contrary, 
its object is to secure a general discipline and 
culture of the mind itself, which is regarded as 
the best preparation, indirectly, for going into 
practical pui suits subsequently in any form. 
The culture at which it aims is, in this view, 
liberal or free ; not bound instrumentally to an 
end or interest outside of itself; but having its 
end in itself, and being immediately altogether 
for its own sake. In this service its ministry 
reaches forth helpfully, as already said, into 
other spheres. It works as a power of liberal- 
ization for all professional and business culture, 
as well as for the public school life universally. 
But that it may do this effectually, it must be 
held true to its own specific object and pur- 
pose. Its sphere must be acknowledged as a 
legitimate and necessary province in the sys- 
tem of public education ; and it must be al< 
lowed and required to work 'there for its own 
end, in distinction from all other ends, with- 
out let or molestation. 

If what has now been said be of any force, 
it becomes plain at once that the tendency of 
our time, to break away from the old idea of 
the college (regarded as being for the service 
of liberal education, specially so-called), by 
trying to amalgamate it with the conception of 
the scientific or business school, looking direct- 
ly to practical life, is unphilosophical and dis- 
organizing for our educatioMal interests gene- 
rally. It is an evil in any case, when our 
schools in one form seek to trench upon the 
province, or usurp the functions of our schools 
in another form ; as when a normal school, for 
example, goes out of its course to be an ordi- 
nary academy, or an ambitious academy sophis- 
ticates the common mind by pretending to be 
a college. And the confusion is just as bad, 
where business institutions and proper literary 
colleges (in the old sense), are jumbled to- 
gether in the same way. The two provinces 
are different, each having its own separate pur- 
pose and end ; and it is not possible to Siamese 
them into any common life, which shall not 
be more or less monstrous and at the same time 
perilous for both. The practical education, 
in these circumstances, will not go forward as 
well, probably, as it would apart from all asso- 
ciation with the liberal education, while it is 
very certain that this last can never fail in such 
connection to be emasculated entirely of all its 
proper spirit and force. This is not the place 



to debate the point at length ; but any one re- 
flecting on the true nature of liberal education, 
as determined in the way we have seen, by its 
own specific end and purpose, in distinction 
from all other ends, and as being essentially 
education for its own sake, and not for the sake 
of something else, must at once see how im- 
possible it is that it should prosper, where it is 
made one department merely, in a mechanism 
of culture looking wholly in a different direc- 
tion. Any such co-ordination of character and 
purpose must destroy it altogether. 

What we mean by higher education, then, 
can never be provided for by agricultural col- 
leges, commercial colleges, engineering col- 
leges, or practically utilitarian colleges of any 
kind. These may teach the highest sort of 
science in their way. But they do not teach 
it, and cannot teach it, in the way that the true 
idea of liberal learning requires. They have 
their provinces, worthy of all regard, and most 
necessary to the full well-being of the State ; 
but here is another and different province, no 
less necessary to all political well-being, which 
they cannot supersede. Much more reasona- 
bly might any one of these great schools of 
industrial science take upon it the office of 
another in its own order (a commercial school 
teach farming, or an agricultural school the 
business of commerce), than any of them, or 
all of them together, pretend to usurp the 
functions of the old, properly literary college, 
under the notion of a so-called ''new educa- 
tion" in such utilitarian form, brought forward 
to occupy its place. There is a measure of - 
monstrosity in the very thought of this. The 
utilities of life (the high and mighty Diana of oar 
time, *'whom all the world worshipeth") 
are a great thing; but the humanities of life 
are something a thousand times greater. And 
woe to us and any other people, if so plain a 
truth be overlooked or forgotten ! No civili- 
zation can be sound, no culture true, no social 
prosperity other than fallacious and shallow, 
where education in all its other forms is not 
seasoned and leavened, more or less directly 
with what is properly its own true, higher 
spirit, through systematic alliance and conjunc- 
tion with liberal education. 

Meaning to take up this subject again here- 
after, I cannot close the present article better 
than by introducing the following beautiful 
quotation on .the idea of such education, from 
the pen of Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL. D., of 
Union College, in the State of New York — 
himself one of the finest examples of such 
culture in our land : 

'< What, then, is liberal education, and 
what ought to be included in the term? *Wc 
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venture to answer, although in the most gen- 
eral terms: It is that knowledge, and that 
mental discipline, which pertain to man as 
man, and which enable him best to perform 
that work which belongs to him as man, aside 
from those particular modifications of it which 
come out of the individual's own peculiar 
circumstances, calling or pursuit. Knowledge 
for the first of these ends is liberal education ; 
it is for every man, as far as he has the means 
of obtaining it. Knowledge for the second is 
professional training, business training, partial 
training ; it is for some men, in distinction from 
others, to enable them to carry on their own 
particular job, trade, craft, mystery, or walk in 
life. The first is for the soul's sake — for the 
soul's health ; the second is for the body in its 
widest wants, for a livelihood, for wealth, for 
what is called success in life — in a word, for 
things wholly unspiritual. There is a perfect 
analogy here between knowledge as the food 
of the soul, the bread of life, and the proper 
material food of the body. Some things we 
cat are not digested. Some parts of our bodily 
food pass off without incorporation ; other 
portions enter into the blood ; they are trans- 
muted into our very life, and become perma- 
ncnt constituents of our organic personality. So 
there is a knowledge which is never digested, 
and never can be digested ; it must ever remain 
crude, raw, fermenting. There is a knowledge 
which never truly enters into the soul : it lies 
on the outside; it forms no part, as it was never 
fitted to form a part, of our mental growth. 
There is again a knowledge which actually 
becomes a part of the soul. We speak without 
a figure here. It is transmuted into something 
higher than knowledge. We not only know 
it, but we live it spiritually. It is not a thing 
used occasionally for occasional purposes, like 
the, outside practical knowledge not wanted for 
the soul, but becomes an integral constituent 
of our spiritual being, never more to be sepa- 
rated. It has changed the man, so that he can 
never afterward be what he was before. 

"We have spoken of the work which be- 
longs to man as man ; but is there such a thing, 
it may be asked, apart from the special indi- 
vidual pursuit of each man, and for which, 
therefore, he ought to be fpecially fitted ? 
Woe to us if there be not. Alas for our dig- 
nity, if * all of life ' for us * be but to live;' if 
there be not a higher end to which life itself — 
life present and life to come — be but a means, 
and that transcending end the culture of the 
soul in all that is most akin to itself; in all 
that is least mutable, least transient, least par- 
tial ; in the knowledge of the necessary and 
the eternal, the knowledge of things that pass 



not away. Yes, there is such a work of soul 
culture as an end in itself. The end of true 
education, of liberal education, is to enable u 
first to know, next to appreciate, and then t 
perform it. 

" Such a scheme is built on what man is in 
himself — in his own inner world of being. It 
may be said to rest, too, on the nature of man 
in his most unchanging relations to things with- 
in, beneath, above and iround him. As thu : 
growing out of the human condition, it ha 
heretofore, in'all civilized com munities,been re- 
cognized as presenting the prime elements and 
main outlines of true scholastic discipline. 
''Hence most of these departments, thu 
viewed, have* been styled the ^ humanities i^ 
and the course combining them has been called 
Liberal Education — paideia eleutberios — as it 
was named by Aristotle. It is rightly so call- 
ed, not merely as denoting the education of a 
free man, which is one sense, but also as that 
which tends to free the soul from the selfish 
contracting influence of local, temporal, and 
partial associations as connected with local and 
partial pursuits. These, however useful, and 
even indispensable, do yet require some ac- 
quaintance with humane and liberal knowledge, 
as a corrective of that narrowness, and preju- 
dice, and one-sidedness, which ever results 
from viewing things in confined and particular 
situations. It is also liberal^ because it raises a 
man out of his low individuality, or individu- 
alism, into a freer life of humanity. It brings 
him into communion with the common educa- 
ted mind of the race, as represented by that 
gathered knowledge of past ages which has 
ever survived the temporary, and which furnish- 
es the only sure ground for the much-talked-of 
progress. It lifts him, we may say, out of the 
Spirit of the Age, which is sometimes a very 
narrow thing, into the Spirit of the Ages. It 
guards him against the delusions of the vox 
popuiif by tuning his ear to hear, and his heart 
to understand, the vox bumanitatis ; that 'still, 
small voice,' which ever remains as the out- 
flowing residuum, after the froth and turbu- 
lence, the earthquake, fire and storm of each 
succeeding age have passed by. Ours, too, will 
add to that voice, to be heard by the ages that 
come after us, but in tones subdued, and sound- 
ing very differently, it may be, from the near 
clamor of it that is now ringing in our ears. 
Of such a course of education it may be said, 
that it gives a man a command, at pleasure, 
over much that lies beyond or below it. It 
places him in a position from which he can 
overlook the whole field of knowledge, and at 
any time stoop down and make himself master 
of any of the partial or professional sciences^ 
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whenever needed, either as matters of utility or 
of curious investigation. He has his founda- 
tion: he can build upon it what he pleases." 



COUNTY INSTITUTES. 



BY PROF, J. A, COOPER. 



A SUCCESSFUL teacher of many years' 
experience, was accustomed to say to his 
pupils, that he did not thinic their average 
progress was ever half as great as thev were 
capable of making it. 

Another successful teacher says : "Probably 
from one-half to two-thirds of the time de- 
voted to study in the schools is employed to 
little or no purpose, or perhaps to a positive 
disadvantage to the pupils." 

It has been said that similar remarks might 
truthfully be made concerning the advantages 
of county institutes. 

The institutes for the school year have gen- 
erally been held. It is now a suitable time to 
consider their defects and how to remove 
them. 

Tl.erc are hst parties in our institutes ; The 
County Superintendent; the Instructors; the 
Teachers of the county, or members ; the Di- 
rectors ; and the Citizens, or Spectators. 

In theory, the institutes are managed for 
the improvement of the members. In prac- 
tice, the citizens and the directors being varia- 
ble elements, are often disregarded. At this 
time the discussion will be limited to the first 
three partiea. 

The County Superintendent being directed 
by law to hold an institute, and having abso- 
lute power in calling and managing the same, 
is responsible for its success. 

The errors of the Superintendent will there- 
fore be first mentioned. These are : 

1 . The employment of too many instructors. 

2. The announcemeni of persons as instruc- 
tors when they are not expected to attend. 

3. Lack of system in managing the institute. 

4. Irregularity in opening and closing the 
sessions. 

5. Lack of a regular programme. 

6. Variations from the programme. 

7. Waste of time in the opening and closing 
of the institute. 

8. Waste of time in making announcements. 

9. Having no particular end or aim in the 
institute. 

The employment of too many instructors 
results from at least two causes ; one, the be- 
lief that the more instructors the better the 
ite ; the other, the expectation that the 



more instructors the more teachers will attend. 
In a call for an institute to meet this month, it is 
stated that one State Superintendent, one College 
President, one College Professor and two Nor- 
mal School Principals, the names of each being 
given, have been engaged as instructors. In the 
same call it is stated that evening lectures will 
be given by two State Superintendents, one Col- 
lege President, one College Professor, two pop- 
ular Lvceum Lecturers, and others. It is 
added that with such distinguished instructors 
no teacher can aflford to miss the institute. 

Some may think that there are not too many 
instructors. It may be assumed that these in- 
structors are not all of equal ability as institute 
instructors. Probably either two of them are 
both physically and intellectually able to in- 
struct during the whole time which will be oc- 
cupied by them all. Says Bryant : "A few hints 
from a master are often of more value to a pupil 
than years of instruction by an inferior teach- 
er." Admitting the truth of the assumption, 
it is certain that too many instructors are often 
employed. 

In an announcement of an institute to be 
held the present season, six instructors were 
published. In a full report of the same insti- 
tute, the names of three of those instructors 
do not appear. So {ix has the practice of pub- 
lishing names of instructors who have not been 
engaged been carried, that no one feels sure of 
meeting at the institute any one of the instruc- 
tors named in the call. 

A good teacher knows that he should have 
a daily programme, and that he should live up 
to the programme. Indeed, he feels that he 
himself is as much bound by it as his pupils 
are. An institute is a school. It should teach 
indirectly as well as directly. Not only should 
there be a programme, but there should be no 
variations from it. The insti:ute should open 
and close at the appointed time, and dVery 
exercise should be on time, and every member 
should be on time. 

Variations from a fixed order of exercises is 
the rule — not the exception to the rule. Some- 
times the sessions open at 8:15; sometimes at 
9:30 a. m ; sometimes the sessions close at 4, 
and sometimes at 5 p. m. And all this may be 
done during an institute of only four days. 

Sometimes an instructor will be told that he 
will be called at 10 a. m., and perhaps it will be 
1 1 130 before he will be called. At other times 
he will be asked to speak an hour in advance 
of his appointed time. 

It is very seldom that a presiding officer will 
cut off* an instructor at the end of his assigned 
time, if the instructor asks for a minute more. 

At some institutes the first half day and the 
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last half day ire spent nearly in vain. The 
first is taken up in enrolling members, appoint- 
ing committees, and preliminaries ; the last is 
wasted with resolutions, presentations, good- 
byes and concluding exercises. A part of each 
of the other days is spent in enrolling, announ- 
cing, electing and resolving. 

Th: first half-day and the last half-day con- 
stitute one fourth of the institute time. Two 
hours, if well spent, is time enough for all 
preliminary and concluding exercises, announce- 
ments, elections, resolutions and presentations. 
Some County Superintendents hold an in- 
stitute because it is commanded in the law, and 
for this reason only. They have no particular 
aim in the institute, and are glad when it is 
over. It will not be expected that their in- 
stitutes will prove very successful. It will 
be proper here to consider the causes of 
some of these errors, and to mention some of 
the difEculties of the County Superintendent. 
One cause is a false standard of excellence. 
The State Superintendent has uniformly held 
up great numbers as a standard of excellence. 
Hence has arisen a rivalry among County 
Superintendents to draw out the best percentage 
of attendance at the institutes. 

Perhaps the more a Superintendent neglects 
his duties in general the greater will be his 
efforts to have a large institute. Whether the 
institute is good or poor is of no particular 
consequence — let it be large. Oftentimes 
persons are enrolled when they should not be, 
and occasionally the actual number is studiously 
enlarged for the purpose of effect. The reports 
of the papers in a certain county recently placed 
the attendance at the institute at over two hun- 
dred, and one placed it at over two hundred 
and fifty. Strangely enough, in the same paper 
the roll was actually published, and there were 
just one hundred and thirty. Forty of these 
were accredited to the place where the institute 
was held, a place employing only twelve 
teachers. A second cause of error is the Su- 
perintendent's desire to please the instructors 
and the teachers. For this reason he does not 
say ''no" to a request for more time, or for the 
privilege to introduce this or that foreign subject. 
Among a Superintendent's difficulties are : 
the apathy of the teachers ; the lack of easy and 
rapid methods of travel ; the lack of money to 
pay expenses ; and the lack of good instructors. 
The first difficulty can best be overcome by 
having good institutes. Let the exercises be 
such that every member feels that he has been 
well paid for attending, and more than paid. 
Each one will be glad to go again. 
The errors of instructors are : 
I. Long talks. 



2. Too many stories. 

3. Wandering talks. 

4. Aimless talks. 

5. Attention to trifles, 

6. Disregard of laws of association. 

7. Talking for reputation, rather than to do 
good. 

8. Egotism ; telling what 1 have done. 

It is well known that the length of school 
lessons is properly measured by the pupil's 
ability to receive, retain and reproduce, not hy 
the teacher's ability to -hear and explain. So 
institute instruction is rightly measured by the 
member's ability to retain, digest and rehearse, 
not by the instructor's auility to express. In- 
structors should arrange their instruction in such 
a manner that their thoughts can be easily re- 
tained. They should make themselves clearly 
understood. They should use illustrations for 
the purpose of explaining and enforcing their 
subjects, and should keep to the subject of 
discourse. 

Some instructors are easily diverted from the 
subject of discussion. Some seem to have no 
lesson to give or point to make in their talks. 
Some often close with the remark, ** I did not 
intend to say this," or, '<I did intend to discuss 
that." 

Members' errors. These are : 

1. Tardiness in going to the institute. 

2. Tardiness at the sessions of the institute. 

3. Inattention. 

4. Whispering. 

5. Unwillingness to participate in the exer- 
cises. 

6. Indifference. 

. 7. Censoriousness. 

Some officials think it the duty of every 
teacher to attend the county institute. Some 
say, " The law makes it his duty." Some say, 
'* His relations and obligations to his pupils 
make it his duty." Some say, " The oppor- 
tunities for receiving instruction, such as cannot 
elsewhere be obtained, make it his duty." 

If it is the teacher's duty to attend the in- 
stitute, it is the County Superintendent's duty 
to make an institute worth attending. A teach- 
er who does attend the institute should con- 
tribute to its success by— 

1. Regular and punctual attendance at every 
session of the institute. According to the last 
published report of the institutes in the State, 
the average attendance is only two-thirds of the 
whole attendance. Probably if the tardiness 
were reported and deducted, the average would 
be less than half of the whole attendance. 

2. Close attention to the exercises. With- 
out doubt the attention might be doubled. 

3* An attempt to understand the speakers. 
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to remember the useful remarks, and a purpose 
to adopt whatever will improve his own school. 

4. Readiness in giving his own views when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself. 

5. Promptness in asking further information 
on points not made clear by the speakers. 

6. Furnishing practical subjects for discus- 
sion. 

Things worth remembering : 

1. Each member can help and each one can 
injure an institute. 

2. The good one receives at an institute de- 
pends mainly upon himself. 

3. A single hint received and acted upon 
may well pay one for attendance. 

4. Each one should be willing to teach as 
well as tp learn at an institute. 

5. The ability of the hearer to retain, and 
not of the speaker to tell, is the correct meas- 
ure of an institute talk. 

6. Institute sessions are brief; talks should 
be pointed. 

7. Institutes are expensive to the members, 
talks should be practical. 

8. Institute instructions are easily forgotten ; 
they should be clearly expressed and logically 
arranged. 

9. One subject well explained is better than 
three half explained. 

10. One good instructor will do more good 
than three poorer ones. 

1 1. Fun is not the main object of an insti- 
tute. 



THE UNGRADED SCHOOL. 



BY PROF. M. A. NEWELL, PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF MARYLAND. 



THE general principles on which a graded 
school should be conducted have been, if 
not entirely settled, at least reduced to such 
order and definite form that it is possible to 
compare and discuss methods, and to assign 
methods for preferring one to another. The 
methods applicable to ungraded schools, on the 
contrary, have been left in their original chaos, 
to such an extent that very few teachers of 
these schools are able to give a clear and precise 
account of their "plans," if indeed they have 
any. We propose in this article first to state 
the problem, and then to give some hints that 
may aid in its solution. 

The Problem Stated, — To take an aggrega- 
tion of, say, thirty scholars, boys and girls, of 
all ages from lisping childhood to blooming 
maidenhood or incipient manhood ; of all 
classes of society ; brought up under everv 



form of home influence, from the positively 
good, through zero to the positively bad ; of 
every grade of progress from A B C to Algebra ; 
either wholly untrained as to their mental fac- 
ulties, or trained by different teachers and dif- 
ferent methods ; of every variety of ability and 
temperament known to Spurzherm or Hecker: 
to take this awkward squad and convert it into 
a well drilled company ; to take this heteroge- 
neous and shapeless mass and convert it by tke 
pressure of discipline into a well proportioned 
and easy-going engine ; to give to each indi- 
vidual of the thirty just enough to do and no 
more ; to allot to each one his exact share of 
the teacher's time and labor ; to secure to each 
the greatest amount of improvement consistent 
with the rights of all ; to carry out the same 
methods of discipline with scholars of opposite 
temperaments without injustice, on different 
methods without partiality ; to do all this so as 
to satisfy not only the teacher's own conscience, 
but the scholars, the parents, the directors, the 
superintendent, and the public at large : — such 
is the problem, and may we not say that an 
exact solution is impossible ? and that even a 
close approximation is extremely difficult ? 

To educate a single scholar in a single sub- 
ject is no trifling task for a conscientious man; 
to undertake the entire education of a single 
pupil is a work from which many men of abil- 
ity would be disposed to shrink ; the manage- 
ment of a single class in a well graded school 
is a formidable undertaking ; how shall we 
estimate the difficulties of the teacher who has 
to deal with not one pupil only, but thirty ; 
not one branch of study, but a dozen ; not one 
grade of advancement ftierely, but, perhaps, as 
many grades as there are individuals ? Let us 
ackowledge, at the outset, that the teacher of 
an ungraded school has a task assigned to him 
which it is impossible for him to perform 
completely ; and in which even partial success 
can be achieved only by those who work on 
the best plans and with the greatest industry. 
It is the more necessary to insist on this, since 
many faithful teachers have failed, because, not 
recognizing the conditions of the problem, 
they have attempted impossibilities. 

Hoto not to do it, — The work of an ungraded 
school cannot be accomplished on the individ- 
ual system y which was common many years ago, 
and has not yet golie completely out of vogue. 
Hardly any teacher, indeed, will acknowledge 
that he teaches his scholars separately. He 
says he calls them up in classes, and this may 
be true ; and yet (speaking from observation) 
we say that the effect maybe precisely the same 
as in individual recitations, except in so far as 
it saves time to call up a number of scholars at 
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once. The time that can be devoted to actual 
instruction does not exceed five and a quarter 
hours a day, which gives each scholar in a 
school of thirty only ten minutes and a half — a 
proportion which is too low even for the ABC 
scholars, and ridiculously small for those who 
are advanced. 

Neither can it be accomplished by the meth- 
ods which are successfully used in a well grad- 
ed class. A graded and an ungraded school are 
so entirely unlike, that it should seem absurd 
to transfer the methods of one to the other. 
The most humiliating failures that we have 
ever witnessed have been caused by an inability 
to recognize and appreciate the fundamental 
difference that exists between these two classes 
of schools. The locomotive that runs smooth- 
ly enough on a railway track will soon tear 
itself to pieces on a rough country road. 

Conditions of (^even partial) success. — i. The 
school must be arranged in the smallest possi- 
ble number of classes. Every classification is 
at the best but an approximation. Absolute 
accuracy is unattainable. l( five boys were 
exactly on a level on the ist of January, they 
would all be in different places before the 1st 
of February. All that a teacher can do is to 
follow faithfullv the Benthamite maxim of the 

m 

" greatest possible good to the greatest possi- 
ble number ;" and this cannot be secured in 
school unless the number of classes is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The causes that tend to multiply classes un- 
necessarily deserve a passing notice. 

I. Irregular attendance. This has been al- 
leged as a reason against any classification at all 
in small and badly attended schools. The ar- 
gument would have more force if it were used for 
the closing of such schools. Irregularity of at- 
tendance, no doubt, produces irregularity of 
advancement. But this should neither be per- 
mitted to destroy the classification nor to in- 
crease the number of classes. On the contra- 
ry* s rigorous adherence to classification will 
be found a powerful stimulous to good atten- 
dance. A scholar is either able to keep up 
with his class, or he is not. If he can keep up 
(notwithstanding his bad attendance) well ; if 
not, let him take the next lower class. There 
should be no alternative. By insisting firmly 
on this course we hold out one of the very 
strongest inducements to good attendance and 
faithful study. Some teachers insist on a schol- 
ar's making up the lessons he has lost by his 
absence. Such a course is not to be recom- 
mended. It is unfair to the teacher, whose cur- 
rent duties are laborious enough without any 
arrears. It is sometimes impossible for the 
scholar to pay up his back dues without neg- 



lecting present obligations; and it is sometimes 
unnecessary, for there are many lessons in vari- 
ous departments of study that may be omitted 
without serious injury. But whenever a scholar, 
from any reason, is unable to keep up with his 
class, he should be required to take a ** lower 
seat," not. necessarily as punishment, but as an 
act of justice and perhaps of kindness. 

2. Another cause which has led to an un- 
warranted increase in the number of classes, is 
an unnecessary variety of text-books. We do 
not speak here of the use of books by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject and of rhe 
same grade — a sin common enough in the olden 
time — -"but which we hope is now never to be 
named among us. We refer to the more at- 
tractive and fashionable vice of using too many 
graded text-books in one " Series." We need 
twu grades of spelling books, and probably 
four of readers ; but give us one grade of 
geography, one of grammar, one of arithmetic, 
and we shall do very well in the majority of 
district schools. ** You would not ask a child 
eight years old and a boy of fourteen to study 
out of the same geography ?" Certainly not. 
The child should postpone his book-lessons in 
geography until be could read the bard tvords^ 
and by that time he would be prepared to use 
the larger book.* As to grammars, the smallest 
of them contains more than enough for all 
the ordinary purposes of a common school edu* 
cation. And with regard to arithmetics, they 
are useless until the scholar has mastered the 
fundamental operations in simple, whole num- 
bers ; after that, he may as well ** get the best." 
These views may be regarded as extreme, and 
prudence may consel some relaxation in special 
cases ; but teachers may be assured that there 
is nothing that interfere^, more seriously with 
the proper organization of a school than a 
multiplicity of text-books. It is evil in itself, 
and brings a train of evils with it ; it creeps 
in insidiously ; it is eradicated with difHculty, 
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BY H. S. JONES, CITY SUPT.i|ERIE, PA. 



One of the best maxims for daily use by the 
teacher is, " Get Ready." 

Nine-tenths of the confusion, up-hill work 
and waste of time in the school-room is caused 
by the teacher's neglecting to put into practical 

^As a sample of* " hard words, " take the following 
from a book of 62 pages termed '* First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy," the easiest oF a series of four: Gaurhauker^ 
Mauna Roa^ Nijni No'vgorody aborigines^ ckfrimoya, Man- 
gosteen, Atakualpa. 
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force, the above maxim. Too many schools 
are started at nine o'clock, as if they were ma- 
chines of one wheel, mere grindstones ! A 
school of the usual size, especially the " dis- 
trict school," is a concern of complicated de- 
tails, in which there are many things to do, 
and a limited time for their performance. 

The good engineer gets everything ready 
before he starts his engine. He is a poor far- 
mer who mends his sap-buckets in sugar time, 
or waits to repair his mowers and reapers in 
the busy hours of haying and harvesting. The 
thrifty farmer prepares things, that is, gets 
things ready ^</^r/hand. Prevention is his 
practice, and cure an occasional means ; while 
with the thriftless farmer, cure is the chief, 
though unpleasant business, and prevention the 
exception. 

The real successful teacher gets ready before 
he begins his regular duties, not after ; to him, 
preparation is a jewel. 

First, under the maxim, the teacher should 
get himself Ttzdy, by the care of health, study 
of the lessons of his classes, and arrangement of 
plans for the day. An instructor with a bad 
headache, or yawning for want of sleep, or 
who has given no thought to the work falling 
into his hands, is not ready. He will fail be- 
fore four o'clpck, though it may be noiseless 
and unnoticed by himself or his pupils. 

Secondly, the teacher must get things ready. 
There are many " things" that enter into the 
machinery of a good school, which come es- 
pecially under the care of the teacher. The 
list is long: wood, fire, stove, windows, doors, 
chalk or crayon, rubbers, pointers, blackboard, 
maps, apparatus, register, class-book, etc., etc. 

A young teacher that was laboring earnestly 
said to his school at the close of the day, " To- 
morrow may be cold ; don't stay home or come 
late on account of the weather ; I will see that 
the room is warm and ready for you before 9 
o'clock." With the help of an old ax and one 
or two stout, willing boys, a lot of the green 
"directors' wood" was split fine and piled 
around the stove to dry. The morning came, 
, bringing cold and drifting snow, but every pupil 
was early in his place ; and through the severe 
winter the attendance of the school was good, 
while other schools in the township were at 
times almost vacated. 

In a certain school, -a class was called; three 
pupils were sent to the board to work a prob- 
lem ; the teacher had just commenced to ques- 
tion the remainder of the class, when, all at 
once, it was discovered that no chalk was in 
sight. The whole recitation was brought to a 
stand-still, and by looking here and there a 
small piece was found in the teacher's drawer. 



covered up by the indescribable stufTthat pastes 
from boy's pockets into teachers' desks ! The 
school was disturbed by the breaking of tbt 
"lump." The recitation started anew, bet 
before any progress had been made, the time 
allotted to the exercise was up, and the class 
sent to their seats ; this was followed by simi- 
lar interruptions brought out by succeeding 
classes. 

A teacher was reading to his class, with con- 
siderable effect, " The Death of Little Nell," 
when John, thinking the fire needed his help, 
went at the stove with all the energy of a steam- 
boat fireman, the din completely drowning ott 
the sweet tones of the reader, and Dickens wis 
forgotten, and the effort of the teacher lost. 

The chalk might have been in its proper 
place, prepared for use ; the fire might hafc 
been stirred before the recitation ; but gettag 
ready was not on the programme of either of 
these teachers. 

Thirdly, after a teacher has got himself and 
all his implements of work ready, then he should 
see that his pupils are working by the same 
maxim. 

The pupil, in order to enjoy school and gala 
the highest possible good from study and reci- 
tation, must spend some time and thought la 
getting ready. He has the time and. order of 
his recitations, the place and length of his 
lessons, questions "laid over" by the teacheti 
books, pencils, pens, ink, paper, slate, etc., etc., 
to look after, and if he is not ready in these 
things, waste of time, if not confusion, is sure 
to follow. 

A superintendent stepped into a school-room; 
the teacher was hearing a recitation ins[yelliDg; 
the scholars were quiet and seemed studious; 
the class were writing the words on their slates 
as given out by the teacher ; everything looked 
pleasant, but the quiet was soon broken by a 
harsh scraping fiade by a boy sharpening his 
pencil. The noise drew the attention of one, 
and then another, until the work of the whole 
school was stopped ; the teacher required the 
pupil to "stop that scraping," which was done 
with an injured air which plainly said, "Must 
a fellow work with a dull pencil ?" 

The usual quiet was restored ; a bright girl 
of nine or ten years got permission to "speak ;" 
she passed from seat to seat until quite a part 
of the school had been visited, all to borrow 1 
slate pencil ! The school was called "very 
good" by many, because generally quiet, but 
hardly ten minutes could pass without some 
"want" that might have been attended to be- 
forehand, springing up and clogging the work- 
ings of the school. 

Let every teacher who would work for fruit 
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as well as for flowers, have first on his pro- 
gramme, " Get Ready." See that pencils are 
sharpened, books put in place, location of les- 
sons understood, in fact, see that every pupil is 
ready for his special work before beginning a 
recitation. In every school there are pupils 
that take after their parents, naturally careless, 
and unsystematic by home training ; such will 
need special attention from the teacher. Let 
an ** awkward squad " list be made of those 
that slight the first thing on the programme. 
Morning and afternoon, place the subject be- 
fore the school distinctly, somewhat after this 
manner : *• By the programme we have ten 
minutes to get ready for the work of the ses- 
sion. Now I want every one to be sure that 
he has everything he will want, and knows 
where his lessons are, so that when I commence 
recitations I shall feel that all know what to do 
and are ready to do it." ***** Our time is about 
up ; yesterday Mary and John ' forgot * to 
make themselves certain about their arithmetic 
lesson ; Henry couldn't draw a good map be- 
cause he failed to sharpen his pencil in time. 
I hope I shall not have to read their names 
again. Is every one ready ? I see you think 
you are. The time is up ; you may now go 
to work quietly." 

Most schools will need a great deal of train- 
ing and special attention before the first part of 
the programme is mastered. Forethought is 
more important than any branch pursued in our 
schools, and the teacher that works by it and 
causes a school to do so, is sure of true success. 



WAGNER FREE INSTETUTE OF 

SCIENCE. 



BY J. W. SHOEMAKER. 



THIS institution is situated at the south-west 
corner of Seventeenth street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue, Philadelphia. It was incorpor- 
ated in 1855, and the public inauguration held 
in Spring Garden Hall on the 21st of May, the 
same year. Upon this occasion addresses were 
delivered by Hon. James Pollock, then Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania ; Robt, T. Conrad, 
Mayor of Philadephia; the Right Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania ; Wm. H. Allen, LL. D., President 
of Girard College, and others. 

Since then it has attained a rank for scientific 
advantages hardly second to any on the conti- 
nent. It is a magnificent monument to the 
devotion and energy of its venerable founder. 
Prof. Wm. Wagner; and through the centu- 
ries, after he shall have passed away, it will 



remain and pay living tribute to a man who 
lived for his race. 

During many years of travel, as a business 
man, in Europe, Asia, Africa and our own 
country, he made immense collections of min- 
erals, shells, plants and organic remains, which 
have been added to in various ways, until his 
cabinets in some departments will compare fa- 
vorably with any in the Old or the New World. 
Successful in business, he amassed wealth, with 
which he has erected a spacious and convenient 
building, where are stored these rich treasures 
of the various physical kingdoms of the world. 
In the commodious hall in connection with this 
building there are delivered annually two cours- 
es of lectures, upon various scientific subjects. 
Gentlemen eminent in their respective depart- 
ments are secured for this purpose. 

These lectures, cabinets, philosophical ap- 
paratus, library, specimens, and the various 
advantages which the institution affords, are 
made free to the masses by the generous pro- 
prietor, with no let or hindrance, other than 
the restrictions common to the broadest liberty. 
The institute has ample charter and liberal en- 
dowment, is recognized by scientific men and 
institutions all owr the world, and should re- 
ceive more attention from the educators of our 
own commonwealth. To give aome more de- 
finite idea of the munificent gift thus bequeathed 
to the public, we present the following figures, 
gleaned from the annual announcement o^ 1 870 
-7 1 , now before us : 

The Hall of the Institute and lot of ground 
on which it is situated, 177 feet front by 266 
feet deep,at the south-west corner of Seventeenth 
St. and Montgomery Avenue, worth $100,000 

A lot of ground on the north-east corner of 
Seventeenth street and Montgomery Avenue, 
233 feet by 220 feet, worth $20,000. 

250,000 specimens of minerals, collected 
from all parts of the inhabitable earth. This 
collection covers the whole field of mineralogy ; 
and is perhaps, with one exception, the 'most 
valuable in the United States. 

250,000 specimens of geologic and organic 
remains, of rare value to the student, illustra- 
ting, as they do, the various races which are 
known to have flourished in the earlier geolo- 
gical periods. 

200,000 specimens of recent shells, for the 
purpose of comparison with their extinct ^^^^r^, 
found in the various strata of the earth's crust. 

25,000 specimens of dried plants, constitu- 
ting an extensive and valuable herbarium for 
botanical illustration. 

A large and well-arranged series of diagrams, 
illustrative of various topics in natural history, 
and of geological phenomena. 
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Professor Wagner's library, philosophical ' 
apparatus, maps and cabinet cases. 

Four houses and lots of ground in Eleventh ' 
street below Chestnut, worth $25,000. 

The cabinets, collection o{ natural history, \ 
philosophical apparatus, etc., worth 8100,000. ■ 

Teachers and others visiting the city would 
do well to spend some hours, or days, if they . 
can spare the time, in examining the several 
departments of this noble institution. 



NON-ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 



BY WM. MCCOMSEY, 
SCHOOL DIRECTOR, LANCASTER CITY. 



MESSRS. EDITORS:— In the February 
number of The Journal there appears 
an article on non-attendance at school, in which 
the writer deplores the fact that out of the 950,- 
000 young persons in the State of Pennsylvania, 
between the ages of six and twenty-one years, 
only 840,000 are actually attending school ; and 
lamenting the appalling fact, that with all our 
educational facilities, 1 10,000, or fully one-tenth 
of our youth, are growing up in ignorance and 
vice, and that from this class will be drawn a 
large percentage of those who will hereafter 
iill our alms-houfcs and prisons. 

I think the writer's fears are in a measure 
groundless, and regard it as a very encouraging 
fact that ninety (90) per cent, of all the young 
persons in the State of Pennsylvania, between 
the ages of six and twenty-one, are actually at- 
tending school. This large percentage of 
attendance will compare favorably with that 
of any other State or nation in the world. 
The fact that 1 10,000, or one -tenth of the 
whole number, are absent from school is not 
proof positive that they are growing up in ig- 
norance, but can be accounted for in a much 
more encouraging way. 

It does not seem possible to get all between 
the above named ages into school at the same 
time, nor if it were possible, does it seem best 
that this should be the case. Of the 1 10,000 
who are absent from school and supposed to be 
growing up in ignorance, at least one half are 
over fifteen years of age. They have left 
school and gone to learn trades or to engage 
in other useful employments. And of these 
thousands, many have graduated in our high 
schools, normal schools, academies and col- 
leges. A large portion of the remainder are, 
no doubt, between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years, and these may have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of attending school from four to nine years, 
and in that time should have become tolerably 



well grounded in all the branches taught in our 
common schools. Owing to circumstances 
over which they have had no control — being 
either orphans or the children of very poor 
parents — they were com'pelled to leave school 
very young, that they might aid in earning 
their own subsistence, in which case compul- 
sory attendance, without provision for their 
support, would be cruelty. Many of these, 
after the struggle of a few years with adverse 
fortune, may, when again surrounded bv more 
favorable circumstances, return to school. 

If, however, they should not do so, it can- 
not be truthfully said that they are growing up 
in ignorance and vice. I know, within the cir- 
cle of my own acquaintance, scores of young 
men who never attended school longer than 
from one to three years, who, under the com- 
bined influences of proper home training, the 
Sunday-school, and the church, and by self-im- 
provement, are now ornaments to the society 
in which they move, with good prospects of 
being counted amongst our most useful and in- 
telligent citizens. 

I do not^ therefore, think that the largest 
percentage of those who will hereafter fill oar 
alms-houses and prisons, will be drawn from the 
110,000 who are not at present enrolled in the 
schools but are supposed to be growing up in 
ignorance. These unfortunates will come from 
all classes in society, and from all conditions in 
life, since the greatest vices and immoralities 
are not alone practiced, nor the greatest crimes 
always committed, by the most ignorant. 

It is admitted that there are and always will 
be more or less irregularity and non-attendance 
owing to poverty and the endless variety of 
circumstances under which the masses are 
compelled to earn a livelihood ; for, although 
you provide the necessary educational facilities, 
and make them free as air, and I am destitute 
of the means of support and sustenance, whilst 
I would gladly avail myself of these facilities,! 
am compelled to choose between ignorance and 
a full stomach, and education through starva- 
tion. 

What is needed to lessen the evils to which 
the writer refers is a more thorough combina- 
tion and cooperation of all the educational in- 
strumentalities and influences of the Home, the 
School and the Church. These, if properly 
put into force and brought to bear, will do 
more toward the education and proper training 
of our youth than can be anticipated from the 
wisest legislation. 



Electrophotomicrography means the art of photograph- 
ing objects as magnified by the microscope by the help of 

electrical light. 
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COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 



BY REV. GEO. P. HAYS, PRESIDENT OF WASHING- 
TON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 



IN at least three of the south-western coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, Teachers' Institutes 
were held during the holidays. This time 
was selected for the reason that in very many 
school districts the directors refused to allow 
the teachers pay for the time spent in attend- 
ing these conventions, and the teachers were 
thus compelled to use their vacation for this 
purpose. Whether this course on the part of 
these directors was just and wise may well be 
doubted ; and the influence of our common- 
school system will justify us in giving to the 
genera] subject some consideration. 

These Teachers' Institutes are of compara- 
tively recent origin. Formerly each teacher 
adopted his own methods of instruction and 
government in the school-room. When these 
methods were formed without thought or ob- 
servation, they were frequently crude and ill- 
advised. Other teachers of larger experience 
and more acute judgment of youthful habits 
and temperaments, adopted other plans that 
proved much more effective in their practical 
working. As the result, there was the greatest 
inequality in the progress made by the scholars 
of different schools, and this, not from the 
natural incapacity of the teachers, nor from 
their unwillingness to give themselves wholly 
to th<*ir work, but because of the want of suffi- 
cient training. If these inexperienced teachers 
could have secured the instructive results of the 
longer labors of their older fellow laborers, 
they would have made large and immediate 
improvements in their own methods ; and the 
benefits would have been seen in the more 
rapid progress of their pupils. If their em 
ployers could have furnished them this experi- 
ence by the purchase of books, no outlay of 
money could have been a better investment ; 
and it is worthy of consideration by school- 
directors whether they could not greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of their teachers, and so 
increase the returns secured from the salaries 
paid, by furnishing for the use of the teach- 
ers a well-selected library of books on the 
science and art of instruction. Such a library 
need not be large, and its expense need not be 
great ; but that teachers will do their work the 
better therefor, is just as certain as that engin- 
eers will be more skilled in their profession 
by the use of all the reliable text-books in 
their department with which they become 
familiar. 

For this same reason, as our common-school 



system became more and more thoroughly 
organized and compacted as a system, those to 
whom its administration was committed early 
perceived that great advantages would result 
from bringing teachers together to compare 
views and discuss their several methods of disci- 
pline and instruction. Out of that germinant 
thought came the County Convention of school 
teachers ;' then the State Conventions; and 
now the National Teachers' Association is 
thoroughly 'organized and meeting regularly. 
Those who have read the proceedings of 
these State Associations, and especially of 
the National Association, cannot but have 
remarked the ability and scholarship ex- 
hibited in the addresses and discussions. To 
a large extent the improvements in the various 
State systems of common-schools are due to 
the matured experience and recommendations 
of these thoughttul men and women, as they 
have received the attention of the several Legis- 
latures. These meetings attract the attendance 
and enlist the energies of all the best teachers, 
as well as that most important class, who have 
devoted themselves to the cause of common 
school education, and are engaged in the publi- 
cation of periodicals devoted to its advance- 
ment, or text-books for its use, or furniture 
and apparatus for its convenience. Every 
well-wisher of the country mast congratulate 
himself on the amount of thought thus brought 
together, and devoted to tlie cause of universal 
education. 

Such is the value set upon such conferences 
of teachers by the Legislature of our State, 
that it is made by law the duty of each County 
Superintendent to hold such a convention in 
kis county each year. The name — "Teach- 
ers' Institute" — is given by law, and the direc- 
tors are- allowed by law to pay their teachers 
their regular salary for the time spent at these 
Institutes. As the expense of traveling and 
boarding must be considerable, as compared 
with the inconsiderable salaries received by 
most teachers, where directors refuse to allow 
their teachers such compensation for the time 
so spent, it amounts practically to a prohibi- 
tion. Of course, the reason for not so allow- 
ing them pay for their time can only be econ- 
omy of the public funds. But is it wise econ- 
omy ? // may be an economy that costs more 
than it saves. If, by attending these Institutes, 
their teachers shall be able to carry forward 
their pupils further and more thoroughly in 
four months than they could in h\t, if left to 
their own unaided resources, where then is the 
economy ? Of course, attendance will not 
make a difl'erence of one-fifth ; but no one that 
has attended these Institutes can doubt that 
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every teacher will return therefrom with a 
better understanding of his work and more 
enthusiasm in it^ better qualified, in all respects, 
for its performance. 

Directors often complain of the inefficiency 
of their teachers as compared with other 
teachers ; but may not this be the explanation ? 
Other teachers go to their work year after year 
with the information and stiniulus of inter- 
course with others, who labor at the same 
tasks and struggle with the same difficulties 
with which they meet, and have thus learned 
how others overcome them. The whole com- 
munity is benefited by the improvement of the 
medical profession, as in their associations they 
descuss the pathology of disease, and compare 
their various experiences in its relief and 
cure. 

Just so every patron of the schools is directly 
interested in seeing that the teacher of their 
children improve the opportunity these Insti- 
tutes afford, of gaining wisdom by the experi- 
ence of others. That board of directors acted 
wisely, which first voted to continue the salary 
of their teachers, and then they went them- 
selves to see that they attended. They too 
would be benefited as well as their teachers. 
This year Mr. Wickersham, State Superinten- 
dent, visited these Institutes In various parts 
of the State, addressing them in words of ex- 
perienced counsel. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the general 
public take so little interest in these matters. 
When the condition of our common-schools 
afiTects every man's household, no man is with- 
out his responsibility. Every day the relations 
of the common-school to public sentiment are 
becoming more manifest and important. If 
defective and false theories of discipline and in- 
struction are inculcated in these conventions, 
they will through them innoculate society. So 
long as these centres of power are kept right, 
there is every hope that the whole will be 
right. Christian men who get the ear of these 
teachers have therein an opening for usefulness 
far-reaching and powerful. Mr. E. E. White, 
of Columbus, Ohio, a worthy Presbyterian 
'elder, is through this single channel exerting a 
power for good that can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. The perfection of the common-schools 
will fix the grade of culture and intelligence of 
every community. 

The diflFerence between an educated and lit- 
erary state of society and others, will have its 
origin here. As common-school education is 
made universal, thorough, and scientific, the 
whole population will be elevated. Until, 
therefore, there is a general ambition to have 
these schools something more than mere dull 



mental machines, where time is spent with little 
profit, the first symptom of high cultivation has 
not appeared. A better public sentiment on 
this subject is greatly needed. We need a 
sentiment demanding the best instruction, 
given in the best way ; and for this requiring 
teachers to perfect themselves, not merely in 
the knowledge, but in the art of their profes- 
sion. Periodicals devoted to common-school 
subjects, and numerous Normal Schools and 
Teachers' Institutes are all productive of this 
result. In promoting each of these, every one 
is doing himself a benefit, as well as working 
society up to a higher plane of literary taste 
and culture. 

Presbyterian Banner. 



THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY.— NO. VII. 



WORK OF THE FOURTH DAY. 



THE GREAT LIGHTS AND THE CLOCK OF THE WORLD. 
FAMILIAR LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 

<< And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heaven to divide the day from the night \ and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and for 
years ; and let them be for lights in the firmament of 
the heaven, to give light upon the earth ; and it was 
so. And God made two great lights ; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night ; 
He made the stars also. And God set them in the fir- 
mament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, 
and to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide the light from the darkness ; and God saw that 
it was good Aud the evening and the morning were 
the fourth day." — Gen. i. 14.- 19. Ps. viii. 

THE work of the fourth day was even more magnifi- 
cent than the work of the preceding days, and it 
was at the same time more marvelous, more mysterious 
to us. On the'fourth day it pleased God to alter the 
nature and form of light, by means of changes and rev- 
olutions which our small minds cannot comprehend. He 
gathered the light round the sun, and caused his reflected 
light to shine on us from the moon. We know the fact, 
that it was so. On the fourth day the sun and moon 
became the lights of our world, but we cannot explain 
how or why, or anything more about it. " It was so.** 
God, who knows best, for he did it, tells us so ; but 
more we cannot even guess. When, how, why the sun 
was made, " we know not now ;*' perhaps God may be 
graciously pleased to let us " know hereafter.*' 

We may with much probability suppose that the sun, 
that immense globe, distant from us over 90,000,000 of 
miles, around which our earth is ever turning, had not 
been created on the fourth day. It had most likely 
sprung into being at the time, *' in the beginning,** when 
God created the heavens and the earth. But it was on 
the fourth day that it was lighted up for us, and became 
the *' light of this world** by day ; and by night our 
attendant star, the moon, which is but the mirror and 
reflector of the sun, began to shine upon our earth with 
her borrowed ligKt. 

Remark particularly that it is not said in the Scriptures 
that God created the sun on the fourth day. No ; we 
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are only told that God said, '* Let there be lights/* and 
" God made lights.'* Is it not just as I might say of the lamp 
which is now hanging from the ceiling of this room, at 
present quite dark, " Let it be lighted /* and the instant the 
gas already within it is lighted it becomes a light. The 
sun and moon had most probably been in existence like 
lamps still unlighted, we know not how long before ; but 
when it pleased God to command them to become lights, 
they were lighted, and then these two great globes became 
our lights, to give light to us by day and by night. 

What a glorious spectacle was this fourth day*s work ! 
It was a work carried on in darkness and light successively, 
for there were an " evening and a morning.** It was as 
if fireworks, more magnificent than imagination can 
conceive, had been gradually kindled. This was the 
time when a great revolution took place, when the light 
which had before been scattered all over the earth, without 
any meeting place or centre known to us, from that moment 
was gathered round the sun. There was an evening, that 
is to say, there was universal darkness over the world, at 
the beginning of this period; but then there was a 
morning, when the sun appeared at last, clothed with 
light, in his glorious career, and revived the world by his 
welcome light and heat. This was the fourth day \ ahd 
God saw that all that he had made was good. 

But you will doubtless ask, Whence then cjme the 
light under the influence of which our earth became 
verdant and beautiful ? How could the earth be lighted 
before the sun appeared ? 

I have answered this question already by saying that we 
do not know ; but I may tell you at the same time that 
all the learned men who have studied the book of creation, 
believers and unbelieven, have agreed in this, that before 
the creation of man the earth was lighted and warmed in 
a difieient way from what it is now ; — there was in those 
very old times a different kind of light, differently 
distributed on the earth. 

You may ask how they know this. They know it 
very simply and easily, and yet very surely. I hope to 
explain this to you in few words. People have dug deep 
down in the earth, and in Scotland, and in Canada, colder 
still, — nay, even on the icy shores of Baffin's Bay, and on 
Melville Island, the mott northern region of the earth 
that has ever been reached by man, there have been found 
— what ? Magnificent buried forests and gigantic trees, 
which could only live now in the warmest countries of 
our globe — palm trees and immense ferns, which, in our 
day, have scarcely light and heat enough to grow even in 
the torrid zone. A leading man of science says on this 
subject : *' It is necessary to suppose that a more equal 
light and heat was at that time shed over the polar regions, 
—a light now unknown ; and it appears to me a certain 
fact that the fossil vegetables of Baffin's Bay were lighted 
in a different way from those which now exist on the 
earth.** All honor, then, dear children, and deepest re- 
verence to the Word of God, which had told us this so 
long before. 

Such was the work of the fourth day. Then, if you 
could have beheld it, you might have seen for the first 
time upon the earth the glories of a starry sky, with the 
moon walking in brightness across the deep blue vault of 
heaven. Then for the first time the sun rose in splendor 
above the mountain tops, and ran his daily race around 
the sky, lighting up the world, then fresh and beautiful 
in its dress of green, unstained by sin, and lovely as it 
rose at God's creating word. 

But that you may understand better the incomparable 
beauty of the marvelous creation of the lights of heaven, 
you must know something of the light which they send 
to us ; for, of all the visible works of God, there is none 
which proclaims so loudly his supreme wisdom and power. 



I cannot tell you all I.should like to say about the nature* 
of light; lean at present only mention a few things that 
will be the easiest for you to understand, about its speed,^ 
its abundance, its color, and its radiation. "^•"— ^ 

Its speed ! Have you any idea of it ? The mind 
becomes confused when we try to imagine it. For 
instance, whence, think you, came the bright rays which, 
this very morning, lighted up your room with their 
dazzling brightness? Ah! they had traveled very fiir 
before they reached you, even all the distance between the 
sun and the earth. If a man could take the same journey, 
traveling at the rate of ninety miles a day, he would 
take a million of days, or nearly 3,000 years to do it. 
And yet, how long do you think those bright rays have 
been in traveling this morning from the sun to your 
window? Only eight minutes and thirteen seconds. 
Learned men have been able to count the time of their 
rapid fiight by means of the eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter, in a way which you cannot yet understand. But it 
is nevertheless true, they have taken only eight minutes and 
thirteen seconds to come more than 90,000,000 of miles ; 
so that they travel with a speed of 190,000 miles, not in a 
day, not in a minute, but in a single second, — that is to 
say, they come 190,000 miles in one single tick of the 
clock. Look, my friends, at the bright ray which is now 
shining on the ceiling of our room. It is only eight 
minutes and thirteen seconds since that ray left the sun. 
Surely a traveler who has come so far, and come so 
quickly, is a very interesting sight. 

But if you wonder at the speed of light, what will you 
say when you think of its abundance ? This is, if possible, 
still more wonderful. Who can even imagine the immense 
and immeasurable torrents of light which from age to age 
have gushed forth from the sun in every direction, 
constantly filling with their ceaseless waves the whole 
extent of planetary space ? I do not speak thoughtlessly 
when I tell you of the ceasc/css flow of these waves of 
light, fot they gush forth from the sun by night as well as 
by day. Some young people fancy that when it is night 
with us, it is then night in the universe ; but this is a 
childish fancy, for, on the contrary, there is perpetual day 
in the wide universe of space. Whilst we see only 
darkness around us, the universe at that very moment is 
bithed in li^ht ; darkness reigns over a part of our poor 
little globe which we call the Earth, only because it glides 
into its own shadow, — the darkness formed by itself. 
Whife we are sleeping in dark night, [in Switzerland,] 
our antipodes in Australia are going out of their houses 
with large parasols to shelter themselves from the over- 
powering heat of the sun's dazzling rays. 

Remark, again, that although our earth is every day 
bathed in the sun's rays, yet it receives only a very small 
portion of the torrents of light which are continually 
flowing from this great luminary, and spreading in every 
direction with almost incredible speed. The small 
quantity of the sun's light which the earth actually re- 
ceives can be easily calculated ; for if I consider the im- 
mense size of the orbit of the earth, which has a diame- 
ter of 1 90,000,000 of miles, and in the centre of which 
the sun is ever sending forth his brilliant rays, I find, by a 
very^simple calculation, that 83,000 millions of millions 
of globes like the earth might be placed in this space, and 
might each receive the same amount of light that the 
earth does now. Is it not then true, as I told you before, 
that the abundance of light is a wonderful thing ? Now 
let us consider its brilliant colors. 

The rays of light which come to us directly from the 
sun, are, you know, of a dazzling white. If you shut 
carefully all the shutters in your room, so as to make it 
perfectly dark, and if you allow a single ray of light to 
enter through a small hole, you will see it mark on the 
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opposite wall a beautiful circle of white light. But do 
you know what would happen to this ray if you were to 
place before the hole a prism of finely polished glass ? 
When the great Newton tried the experiment for the first 
time, he tells us that he started with joy. The sight that 
he saw, and that you would see, would be this : The 
prism would decompose and divide the beautiful white ray 
into seven rays, still more beautiful, of bright-colored light, 
which would paint themselves each separately on the wall, 
in the following order : violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red. These brilliant colored rays, of which each 
white ray is made up, are reflected in various ways ac- 
cording to the nature and composition of different bodies, 
and thus they give their varied and manifold tints to all 
objects in nature. 

Is not this very wonderful ? I shall say no more here 
on this subject, because I intend to tell you in a future 
lesson about the wonderful radiation of light, and of its 
marvelous adaptation to the eye of man. Certainly this 
ought to claim, more than anything else, our grateful 
wonder, adoration, and praise. 

In order to make you understand better what I mean, I 
shall relate to you an old remembrance of my childhood. 
When I was about eleven years old I was at school. One 
winter day, when the sun was shining brightly at our 
usual play-hour, the tutors were walking about, and the 
boys were playing in the school-yards. I and three of my 
companions imagined that we had been the favored wit- 
nesses of a miracle, or at all events that we had made a 
wonderful disco vet y. The entrance to our school-room 
was closed by two doors, on account of the extreme cold \ 
between the doors, distant from each other six or seven 
feet, there was a sort of small lobby, which was quite 
dark when both the doors were shut. One of our com- 
panions, not knowing what to do, began idly to bore a 
hole in the outer door with a gimlet, and afterwards three 
or four of us shut ourselves in between the two doors. 
Imagine our surprise and delight, when, upon looking at 
the inner door, which had been white-washed, we saw a 
picture appear on it of all the school-yards the trees, the 
master's house, the walls, the boys, the tutors, — all de- 
picted upside down, yet so clearly and exactly that we 
could see the boys running about, and could recognize 
them, one in particular, who wore a red vest. It was 
amusing to see the tutors walk slowly across our picture, 
with their heads downward and their hands behind their 
backs. We thought that it was a miracle such as the 
world had never before seen, and we hastened home to 
tell all about it. Then we were told that ovr miracle 
could be easily e:(plained by the effect of the radiation of 
light. All the objects in nature, we were told, send 
forth rays like the sun, and reflect in every direction the 
rays of white or colored light which they receive from 
that great luminary. Each leaf of a cherry-tree, for 
example, reflects geeen rays, which it is constantly send- 
ing forth in all directions, while the cherry itself is like a 
small sun of red rays, which it reflects on all sides ; each 
jonquil is a sun of yellow rays, each lily a sun of white 
rays. Thus, among all the millions of rays that were 
darting in all directions from every part of the college- 
yard, a few found their way through the small hole in 
the class-room, and there, crossing each other, each 
fjrmed a small pencil of colored light, and depicted the 
scene I have described. This is exactly what is called 
the Camera Obscura ; and, to make us understand it 
better, we were shown some of the small cameras used 
by artists, in which, in order to have more light and 
more correctness in the picture, they make the hole 
much larger, and take care to put into it a convex glass, 
which collects the rays of light and makes them all fall 
distinctly on a certain fixed point. 



Dear children, any of you may easily see this, since 
the discovery of photography, if you go to any photo, 
graphic artist and ask him to show you his camera If 
you can persuade your mother, or any one else who may 
be with you, to sit down opposite the glass of the camera, 
and then look at the other side of the instrument, under 
the cloth with which the artist covers it, you will see the 
rays of light reflected from the person of ycur mother or 
your friend depicted on the glass in the camera, and yoa 
will see every feature painted there with perfect truth 
and exactness. 

Thus we may see the work of the wonderful rays of 
light in the very act of reflection. 

But now, will you believe what I have still to tell you 
on this subject — that your own eye is only a perfect 
camera obscura ? Yes, it is a very small dark chamber, 
at the back of which all the objects that pass before you 
are depicted on a small white network, about half an 
inch in diameter, called the retina. The pupil of your 
eye is like the small hole in the door through which the 
rays of light pass, the crystiUine lens of your eye is like 
the convex glass of the instrument, and the retina of 
your eye is like the ground glass of the camera, or like 
the white door on which the picture I saw was depicted. 
Therefore, when you see me here before you, it is not 
really me whom you see 5 it is only my picture, my 
daguerreotype, depicted by the reflected rays of light on 
the retina of your own eyes. When a mother smiles to 
her child and delights to look at him, it is not really him 
whom she sees or to whom she smiles, — it is to hh 
lovely little picture painted within her eye by these mar- 
velous rays of light. 

Would you like to have a proof cf what I have told 
you ? Then go to a butcher and ask him to give you the 
eye of an ox. If you fix this eye properly in a dark 
place, but so as to allow the sun's rays to pass through it, 
and if you take care to fix up a sheet of white paper at a 
short distance behind the eye, you will see the landscape 
before the eye depicted on this sheet of paper. 

Such a wonderful instrument is our eye, and such is the 
wonderful work of the rays of light within it. There is 
a world of beauty and grandeur beyond what my words 
can describe in this marvelous instrument alone. 

Suppose that we were all to go now to the top of the 
Tower of Bessinge. We might thence see the city of 
Geneva on the southwest, with the spires or St. Peter's 
and the Fort of L'Ecluse. On the north we could see our 
beautiful lake as far as Coppet ; and on the west the 
smiling villas on the opposite bank, and the declivities 
sloping to the foot of Mount Jura. Thus our view 
would extend over a space of about 130 square miles. 
Who could reckon how many millions of millions of 
objects are reflecting rays of light all around us ? Who 
could tell how many millions of millions of radiations 
send their little branches of rays to the top of the Tower 
of Bessinge, where these countless millions of rays, like 
fine lines, enter the pupil of our eye, and there cross 
each other, and form a picture on our retina ? And 
remark that while myriads of rays, reflected from myri- 
ads of objects, cross each other in myriads of different 
directions, each ray keeps its own straight line and 
passes through the crowds of others in perfect order ; and 
that if there were thousands of spectators covering all the 
hill of Bessinge, if there were millions more in the air 
in balloons, all the multitude, not excepting the least 
child present, would receive each into the pupil of his eye 
as many rays as to form a perfect picture of the same ob- 
jects. And if we were to change our places on the top 
of the tower, we should see the same objects still, by 
meai.s of other rays entering our eyes instead of the first. 
Consider the very small spice of the retina where so 
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many pictures arc reflected. It ia scarcely half an inch 
in diameter. Yet how clearly and exactly does it pre- 
sent to us the magnificent picture of the city, the lake, 
the fields, and mountains ! A landscape covering a 
space of 1 30 square miles is painted by the rays of light 
on a space only half an inch in size ! And what is still 
more astonishing, while I stand on the summit of the 
tower, my eye may follow the progress of the steamboat 
on her voyage, sa), for example, for half an hour, from 
Geneva to Versoix. This passage of five miles occupies 
about a third of the whole landscape, and therefore in 
the retina of my eye it occupies about the third of half 
an inch, or a space of two lines ; and suppose that the 
boat is sixty- six feet in length, or about the eightieth part 
of a mile, then it will only occupy the space of the one 
twenty-four hundredth part of an inch on my retina. 
Yet my eye can follow its progress during its voyage of 
five miles in the space of half an hour. What would 
people say of a painter who could draw all this great 
landscape distinctly, with all its minute details, and all its 
colors, on a bit of paper the size of a farthing ? Yet 
this work, which would be impossible to all the powers 
of art, is accomplished every day by the rays of light, in 
the eyes of millions of millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Nay, more J it is accomplished in the eye of a sparrow, 
or of a swallow, as it flies swiftly through the air, and in the 
keen eye of the eagle which soars above the clouds. 

Ah, dear children, let us adore the power of Him who 
created light at first, and who lighted up the great lumin- 
aries on the fourth day to give light to our earth. Let 
us observe the glory of God in the works which he has 
made. 

I have still another remark to make on the subject 
contained in the verses for to-day, and it is this : The 
great luminaries were not only appointed to give light, — 
they had another purpose to serve. They were intended 
to provide a useful help to man, in the development of 
his mental powers and the regulation of his daily life, 
when called into being at a later period, he should inhabit 
the eaath. It was the will of God that man should be 
able to measure and to reckon time, that he might learn its 
value and regulate his employment of it. And for this 
purpose what do you think he did ? He placed in the 
heavens a most magnificent and perfect clock which tells 
the hours, the days, the weeks, the months, the seasons, 
and the years, — a clock which no one ever winds up, but 
which yet goes constantly, and never goes wrong. ^ Look 
again at the words of your verse : " And God said, Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide 
the day from the night." But was it only to divide the 
day firom the night, necessary as this certainly is to regu- 
late man's work and his repose ? No, this was not all ; 
for he adds, " And let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and for years." 

You now understand, my friends that this is the great 
clock of the world. The dial-plate of this clock is the 
blue vault of heaven over our heads, — a vault spangled 
with stars at night, brilliant with light by day,— a vault 
whose edges, rounded like the edges of a watch, rest on 
the horizon of our mountains here at Geneva, while far 
out at sea the whole great dial- plate may be seen, the 
dome of the sky seeming to rest on the wide circle of the 
ocean. And what think you are the hands of this mag- 
nificent dial-plate? God has placed on it two, the 
greater and the lesser. Both arc ever shining, both are 
ever moving. They are never either too early or too 
late. The greater is the great light which rules the day, 
and which, while it seems to turn above our heads from 
east to west across the celestial vault, rising each morning 
over the Alps, and setting each evening over the Jura, 
seems to move at the same time on the great dial- plate of 



the heavens in a contrary direction, that is to say, from 
the west to the east, or from Jura towards the Alps, ad- 
vancing every day the length of twice its own breadth. 
And the lesser hand of the clock is the lesser light 
which rules the night, which progresses also in the same 
direction with the sun, but twelve times faster, advancing 
each day from twenty-four to twenty-five times its own 
breadth, and thus turning round the dial-plate in a 
single month. Thus, for example, if you look this eve- 
ning at the moon as she sets behind the Jura, and if you 
carefully observe what stars are hidden behind her disk, 
to-morrow you will see her again set behind the same 
mountain, but three-quarters of an hour later, because 
she has in the meantime moved towards the east twenty- 
four times her own breadth ; and then she will cover 
stars much nearer the Alps, so that twenty-four moons 
might be placed in the sky between the place that she will 
occupy to-morrow and the one she occupies to-day. 

How admirable is all this, my children ! The moon, 
by her four quarters, which last each a little more than 
seven days, measures for us the weeks and the months. 
The sun, by his apparent path in the sky, measures our 
seasons and our years, whilst by his apparent daily rotation 
through the vault of heaven over our heads, he measures 
for us the days and the hours ; and this he does so cor- 
rectly, that the best watchmakers in Geneva regulate all 
their watches by his place at noon ; and firom the most 
ancient times men have measured upon sun-dials the regu- 
lar movement of the shadow. 

You have all seen sun-dials in our gardens, and on the 
walls of our country churches. They are very ancient, 
for you may remember that they existed at Jerusalem in 
the time of Ahaz, where there was one on the king's 
palace, — about 730 years before the time of Christ. 

I should like you all to remember, my dear young 
friends, how necessary to a man was this means of measur- 
ing and regulating his time. It was no small advantage 
for him to have ever before his eyes this great clock of the 
heavens, to teach him to measure his days and hours ; — 
to remind him of the hours set apart for prayer ; of the 
return of his daily task and of his nightly and weekly 
rest; and to warn him of the rapid flight of years and of 
the shortness of his brief life. Unless time had been 
marked and divided, and measured for him on this heavenly 
dial-plate, man would have forgotten how it was speed- 
ing away, and his life might, very possibly, have flitted 
by almost unmarked, like a useless dream. 

When the famous Baron de Trenck came out of his 
dark dungeon in Magdeburg, where he could not distin- 
guish night fi-om day, and in which the King of Prussia 
had kept him imprisoned for ten years, he imagined that 
he had been in it for a much shorter period, because he 
had no means of marking how the time passed, and he 
had seen no new events, and had had even few thoughts ; 
his astonishment was extreme when he was told how 
many years had thus passed away like a painful dream. 
The savages of North America, after their fatiguing 
parties and warlike expeditions, pass whole weeks and 
months in amusement and repose, without once thinking 
that they are wasting or losing anything that is valuable. 
It has been well said that the progress of a people in civ- 
ilization may be estimated by their regard for time, — 
their care in measuring and valuing it. If that be true 
even of a half-savage people, how much more must it 
be true of a Christian nation ! Ah, how much ought a 
Christian to value his time, if he means to be a faithful 
steward, since his hours belong not to himself, but to his 
gracious Master, and since he knows that he must give 
an account of all — each hour — at last. 

The next lesson will be from the 20th to the 25th 
verse oi the first chapter of Genesis. 
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LANCASTER, MARCH, 1871. 

J. P. W1CKER5HAM, J. P. M^CAgKEY. 
DEATH OF THOMAS H. BURROWES. 



STILL THEY COME. 



We stop the press to announce to the readers of the 
Journal, the melancholy intelligence of the death of its 
late editor, Thomas H. Burro wzs, which took place at 
the Agricultural College on Saturday, February 25th. 

Dr. Burrowes had been seriously ill since the begin- 
ning of December, but, as was stated last month, he 
seemed to be slowly recovering, and hopes were enter- 
tained by friends near him that he would soon be able to 
resume the duties of his position as President of the Col- 
lege. But, alas ! death has disappointed them and all of 
He is cut down at the age of sixty- seven. 



us. 



The duty will be ours, on a future occasion, to speak at 
length of the life and labors of the deceased. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 



WE take pleasure in presenting this sienth 
an original article of great value from 
the pen of John W. Ncvin, D. D., President 
of Franklin and Marshall College. It will be 
read, we trust, with all the thoughtful care it 
so well deserves. Dr. Nevin will favor the 
JouRf^AL with one or more additional articles 
on the same subject. 

Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of the State 
Normal School of Maryland, and ex-officio 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, favors us 
with a well-timed article on the "Ungraded 
School." Our readers will welcome Prof. 
Newell to our columns and be glad to learn 
that he will furnish a number of articles during 
the year. We present also interesting articles 
by Prof. J. A. Cooper, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Edinboro ; H. S. Jones, esq., 
of Erie ; Prof. Shoemaker, and others. 

We have on hand an able article from Dr. 
Shumaker on ** Normal Schools,*' and we shall 
next month commence the publication of a 
series of papers, entitled ''Mathematical 
Notes," by Prof. Edward Brooks, Principal of 
the Normal School at Millersville. These 
papers will of themselves be worth more than 
the price of the Journal. Other similar ar- 
rangements will be announced in due time. If we 
do not utilize all the teaching talent we can find 
in and out of the State, it shall not be our fault. 



Since the issue of our last number we have 
received additional lists of subscribers from 
D. B. Brunner, of Berks; James A. Lowry of 
Jefferson ; H. W. Fisher, of Bedford ; J. W. 
Allen, of Potter ; D. E. Kast, of Cumberland; 
Wm. G. Fee, of Washington ; Wm. Moyer, 
of Snyder ; J. M. Bell, of Mifflin ; S. G. Boyd, 
of York ; Wm. G. Lehman, of Lebanon ; R. 
M. Magee, of Centre; Garry Lovendge, of 
Easton; J. Howard Wert, of Adams; S. C. 
Kirk, of Schuylkill; J. B. Holland, of Blair; 
George J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh ; J. T. Reed, 
of Lycoming ; E. J. Young, of Lehigh ; G. H. 
Slaybaugh, of Cumberland, and others. Boards 
of Directors, too, still continue to send in 
their subscriptions, accompanied with com- 
mendations of the Journal. As a specimen 
of the latter, we quote a line from a note just 
received from the Secretary of the Board of 
Directors, of Hempfield District, Mercer co. 
He says: **We are well pleased with the 
Journal, and would not do without it if it cost 
double the amount." 

The Journal will meet every just expecta- 
tion of its friends. We put a new dress on it 
in January ; we print it this month on a better 
quality of paper ; we have filled it from the 
beginning with fresh, original matter, and wc 
will add other improvements as fast as the 
favors of our friends will enable us to do it. 

— Our edition upon the last fbur issues, November, 
December, January and February, having been limited, 
we are unable longer to supply back numbers without 
breaking full sets. An increased edition is sent to press 
with the present (March) number, so that all new sub- 
scribers within the next two months will receive the 
present number /rr« 0/* c^tfr^ff'- making thirteen num- 
bers to their year — their subscription expiring March, 
1872. Subscriptions will hereafter begin wi/h the Jan- 
uary, April, July and October numbers. 



THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS. 



WE have received the Second Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools of Pittsburgh, and i: does the 
report only justice to say that in neatness 
of appearance, beauty of typography and 
general mechanical execution, it is equal to 
any of the city reports, and much superior to 
those published anywhere by the State authori- 
ties. It comprises 135 pages, consisting, first, 
of remarks by the Superintendent on topics of 
interest; next, of reports to the Superintendent 
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bv the several Principals of the Ward Schools, 
and concluding with a number of valuable sta- 
tistical tables. A fine engraving of the new 
High School building is presented as a frontis- 
^ piece, and engravings of a number of other 
school buildings are scattered through the re- 
port. For several years past Pittsburgh has been 
making extraordinary exertions to supply her- 
self with good school accommodations for her 
children, and she is beginning to feel justly 
proud of what she has done. We take plea- 
sure in quoting what the Superintendent, Mr. 
Luckey, says on the subject of " New Build- 
ings." 

"Four school buildings have been completed 
during the past year ; one in Lincoln, one in 
Highland, and two in Howard district. 
They are models of architectural beauty, and 
their internal arrangements are unsurpassed for 
convenience, comfort and health, circumstances 
that have no small influence on teaching and 
studying. Three other like structures are 
under contract, and will, when finished, reflect 
credit on the wisdom and public spirit of their 
projectors. 

"The esthetic spirit of our progressive peo- 
ple has not only manifested itself in the build- 
ings, but also in the surroundings. Formerly 
public taste was exhibited in adorning our 
pauper and prison establishments, the people 
deeming it an act of mercy to make the places 
of those excluded from society endurable, 
hoping thereby to better their moral and sani- 
tary condition, on the principle that the spirit 
of crime and the spirit of beauty are incom- 
patible, and that the latter must modify the 
former. 

"But why not imbue the mind of the future 
citizen with the spirit of the beautiful, before 
the spirit of crime can take possession of him, 
and thus effectually prevent the crimes that 
the most costly social machinery cannot cure ? 
This we are doing in making our school- 
grounds more attractive. Trees, plants and 
flowers are now flourishing, where formerly 
all was barren pavement; and, in districts 
where the ground will admit of it, miniature 
parks have been laid out, with their walks and 
promenades fringed with shrubbery and flow- 
ers, exerting a harmonizing effect, not only on 
*the school, but in the adjacent neighborhood. 
It is short-sighted policy that restricts our 
school-grounds to such small areas. They 
should be extended to the dimensiops of public 
parks, to be frequented in after-life by our 
citizens, as hallowed by the sweetest associa- 
tions of existence. Not only so, but the locali- 
ties where our children arc from necessity 
to spend one-third of the best and most critical 



part of their lives, ought to be conducive to 
their highest physical and mental development, 
and therefore our school-yards should be en- 
larged, not into miniature, but into real parks and 
gardens, beautified by fountains and statuary. 
In obedience to this esthetic spirit, ornamenta- 
tion is gradually finding its way into our school- 
rooms. Pictures begin to adorn the walls ; 
hanging-baskets, filled with evergreens and 
blooming flowers, grace the windows, while 
boquets of affection daily blush with fresh 
flowers on the teacher's desk ; and as rapidly 
as these representatives of refinement, purity 
and gentleness make their appearance, rude- 
ness, disrespect and incorrigibility disappear." 

From " Table B," we learn that the number 
of pupils entered on the rolls of the different 
schools for the year was 1 2,883 > ^^^^ ^^^ aver- 
age monthly enrollment was 8,775; that the 
average daily attendance was 7,374; that the 
number of teachers employed was 215; that 
the amount paid for teaching, not including 
the cost of Night Schools, was $136,025.06; 
that the amount paid for grounds, buildings, 
repairs, incidentals, &c., was $254,644.59; 
and that the whole amount expended f(»r school 
purposes was $394»797.69. 

"Table H" shows the results of a school 
census recently taken by the Board of Control. 
From this table it appears that there were 21,- 
845 children of school age in the city, and 
that of these 9,360 were attending public 
schools, 4,502 private schools, and 7,983 were 
not attending any school. Of those not at- 
tending any school 4,588 were at work, and 
277 of them, over ten years of age, could not 
read. 

This census exhibits several facts which 
should attract attention. First, it appears that 
3,395 children of school age were neither at- 
tending school nor at work. Many of them 
no doubt had attended school at some time, and 
would perhaps attend again, but at the time the 
census was taken they seem to have been run. 
ning loose and wild in the streets. Second, 
4,588 children of school age, more than one- 
fifth of the whole number in the city, were at 
work. Have the proper authorities inquired 
how many of these thousands are kept in igno- 
rance in order to earn a livelihood for their 
parents or themselves? Can a State aflbrd to 
make such a sacrifice ? And last, 4,502 chil- 
dren were attending private schools. This fact 
is accounted for by the large number of chil- 
dren that attend the Catholic schools of the 
city ; but it is strange that so many parents 
can be hiduced to send their children to private 
schools of any kind when public schools so 
much better are open to them. 
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Night Schools seem to flourish in Pittsburgh. 
Some twenty or more of them were kept open 
for four months in different parts of the city, 
with an average attendance of about 1,200, 
and at an expense of $4,128.04. 

Pittsburgh has taken the lead in establishing 
a public school for deaf mutes. This was 
done in September, 1869. The Superinten- 
dent says of it : "A school was opened for 
that purpose in the Duquesne district, under 
the direction of Mr. Archibald Woodside and 
his sister, the former an educated mute, the 
latter not a mute, but thoroughly versed in 
sign language. 

** Eminent success has thus far crowned the 
enterprise. I believe that this is the first in- 
stance in this country of the establishment uf 
such a school by the public school authorities. 
The fact reflects great credit upon the humanity 
of our city, and places her foremost on the list 
of corporate benefactors." 

It should be added that Allegheny has joined 
her sister city in supporting this school and 
procuring its advantages for the class of unfor- 
tunates for whose education it is designed. 

On another occasion we may notice some of 
the matters of general interest contained in the 
reports of the Principals of the different schools ; 
but to Pittsburgh, as a whole, we cannot re- 
frain from saying now, ** well done." 



A PENNSYLVANIA BOOK^ IN SOUTH 

AMERICA. 



The State Journal of Harrisburg, publishes 
the following notice under the head of "New 
Publications:" 

Economta de Las Escue/as. — Tratado sobre la Prepara- 
cion, Organizacion, Ocupaciones, Gobierno y Autoridades 
de las Escuelas por James Pyle Wickersham, traducido 
del Ingles por C. Q. para el us? de los Directoresde Cole- 
jios, Maesirosde Escuelas, Alumnos de Escuelas Normalesy 
Comisionadas de Educacion. Buenos, Ayres : Se encuentra 
en venca en la Libreria Americana, calle de la Florida, 
No. 74, Imprenta de Pablo E. Coni, calle del Peru, J07, 
1869. 

School Ecommy. — A treatise on the Preparation, Or- 
ganization, Employments, Government, and Authorities 
of Schools. By James Pyle Wiclcersham, Philadelphia. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

*' Economia De Las Escuelas"* is a translation in 
Spanish of Mr. Wiclcersham^s School Economy, made, 
as we learn, by the direction and at the expense of th? 
Governments of the Argentine Republic and Chili, in 
South America. The book is very handsomely gotten 
up, gilt-edged, and in Turkey binding. The paper and 
typography are equal to the best work of the kind done 
in this country. The translation, as is stated, was made 
for the use of the directors of colleges, masters of schools, 
the alumni of Normal schools, and commissioners of 
tion. The copy shown us came to Mr. Wicker- 
- * « ■- — ■»' ♦!•• M««n» TV»HM>«>m#nr. from "the 



President of the Argentine Republic, with his friend- 
ship for the author." We understand that Mr. Wicker- 
sham's other works are to be translated by the same 
authority. 

This translation we regard as the highest compliment 
yet paid to any American writer on the government, 
management, and discipline in the schools of the people. 
It is a deserved recognition of the merits of the work in 
question, and of the practical ability of its author. The 
State of Pennsylvania, which has called this gentleman to 
to the head of the Department of Common Schools, 
may, with propriety, acknowledge this testimony to one 
of its highest officers to be a reflection of honor upon 
the entire Commonwealth. The original work is pub- 
lished by J. B Lippincott 8e Co., Philadelphia. 



JUSTICE TO OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS 

The Normal School system of Pennsylvania 
differs materially from the systems of other 
States, and we have frequently been pained to 
notice a disposition on the part of educational 
men abroad to disparage it. Sensible ourself 
of its imperfections, and willing to allow its 
merits to speak for themselves, we have seldom 
gone to the trouble of correcting the erroneous 
statements made concerning it by badly in- 
formed gentlemen interested in the Normal 
Schools of sister States. We have always felt 
that what the several States have done or are 
doing for Normal instruction is little more 
than a series of experiments, and that no one 
of them has much reason to boast of its success 
beyond others. But we confess that our pa- 
tience has been taxed to a degree sufficient to 
cause us to depart for once from our usual line 
of policy by an article in the Chicago School- 
master for February. In the department of 
that journal devoted to the " Illinois Normal " 
School, the editor says : 

<'In the carefully prepared and valuable statistical 
statement of Normal Schools in the January number of 
the Illinois Teacher^ it can be seen that two institutions 
exceed in catalogued names the Illinois Normal ; those of 
MUlersville and £dinboro, Penn*a. .We are informed 
that, at MUlersville, and probably the same is true at 
Edinboro, on entering school, no pledge to teach 
is required from the student; in fact, that it is not ex- 
pected that all or the greater part of the students will be- 
come teachers. The State contributes to the support of 
the institution, in proportion to the number of pupils who 
do teach. Our information is, that about one-trnth of 
Millersville Normal students leave the school for the 
school-room. Seven-eighths of the students of our school 
are, or have been, teachers. These facts would not ap- 
pear on catalogues, hence could not have been noted in 
the table, but it is good for us to know the relative, as 
well as absolute value, of our Normal School." 

We should like to know where the editor ob- 
tained his information for stating that at Millers- 
ville and Edinboro, '' it is not expected that all 
or the greater part of the students will become 
teachers." By looking at our Normal School 
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law, he would have found the provision that 
students not intending to become teachers can 
ovXy be admitted into these institutions when 
the room is not all taken up by those who do 
so intend. 

It will be noticed also that the editor says, 
"Our information is, that about one-tenth of 
Millersville Normal students leave the school 
for the school room.*' We emphasize the 
"one-tenth." If the editor had taken pain? 
to examine any of the reports of the school 
which he seems anxious to bring into disrepute, 
he would have found information of quite a 
different character. Take, for example, the 
report for the last year. Therein it is stated 
that the whole number of students in atten- 
dance during the year was 723, and that of this 
number 555 received aid from the State as in- 
tending to become teachers, each signing a pledge 
to that effect. 

This is a somewhat larger proportion than 
"one-tenth," as above; and full justice is 
done the school only when it is stated that at 
least 100 students for the year, in addition to 
those included in the list receiving State aid, 
intended to become teachers. The law per- 
mits no aid to be granted to students under 
seventeen years of age, and a number belonged 
to this class. It also requires all who receive 
such aid to study the science of teaching in a 
special chss, and as this study does not come in 
the beginning of the course at Millersville, a 
considerable number of students are unprepared 
to enter the class; and still others finish their 
course in teaching before completing their other 
studies. Altogether, we feel confident that 
"seven eighih>" of the students at Millersville, 
a» well as at the boastful Illinois institution, 
during the past year and for many preceding 
years, either have been or intend 19 be teachers. 
What is true of Millersville is substantially true 
also of the Edinboro' School and of all the 
other Normal Schools in the State. 

We have always entertained the highest 
opinion of the Normal University of Illinois 
We have enjoined a very pleasant acquaintance 
with the able and excellent gentleman who pre- 
sides over it ; but all concerned must pardon us 
if we suggest in plain words that the proper way 
to build up their own institution is not to attempt 
to pull down other institutions of like character. 
Generous rivalry always, unjust disparagement 
never. Pennsylvania may be a little old and 
stiff, perhaps, but she is still quite ready to run 
a race or wrestle a match in school affairs with 
any young State athlete from the Mississippi 
Valley that will take the risk of challenging 
her to a trial : with this condition, that there 
shall ht fair play. 



THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S 

REPORT. 



THE OTHER SIDE. 

In order that our readers may hear what can 
be said on the other side, we publish the fol- 
lowing extract ftom an article commenting 
upon fhe State Superintendent's report from 
I'he Catholic, of Pittsburgh : 

We might stop here, but we fhink it but right to refer 
to a particular passage which is found in the Report of 
the Common Schools. On page 13 the writer speaks of 
the evils of irregular attendance, and oflTers as a means of 
correcting the evil, a compulsory law : 

"If society cannot be so improved as to make parents 
and those who have the care of children feel the im- 
portance of sending them to school, &c., the time will 
surely come when the State will pass a law compelling 
such attendance.'* 

This we might pass over, but that some of the city 
press have shown their lack of logic in admitting the 
quasi proposition. *'ir* spoils many a good story, for 
the more improved society becomes, the greater will be 
the lack of attendance. The public school System may 
in its early days have been a necessity — that necessity was 
founded on the fewness of each denomination; now that 
they have grown strong, each is desirous of having the 
education of its own children. This is but natural and 
right. Hence we can see that the dissolution of the 
Public School System is found in the very argument 
which the writer of the Report adduces for its preserva- 
tion. By "vhat right, we ask, w«uld the State ccmpel 
children to the attendance of any school ? This looks 
like incipient Caesarism. This is Republicanism with a 
vengeance. And this in a land that boasts of civil and 
religious liberty. tempora ! mores / 

If the State assumes the right of compelling attend- 
ance at public schools, might it not also be inferred that 
it would assume the right and the privilege of feeding ^^^ 
clothing the children also. If it assumes this right over the 
children, why not also over the parents ? This argument, 
if reduced to its ultimate conclusions, would be simply 
absurd, and would not only destroy the school system, 
but the State government besides. 

We think that the public school system has seen its 
best days, and that with the increase of wealth and popu- 
lation, it will become an incubus, whose death will be 
found in its unwieldy proportions. At the present time 
it is an incubus, nay an imposition, placed wrongfully on 
the shoulders of a large portion of our citizens. Can a 
firee State justify itself by such conduct ? We think not. 
Has the State at heart the interest of the children more 
than the parents ? We think not. 

The whole system is a grievous wrong perpetrate* 
against the interests of many citizens. The public 
school system is in the States what the Episcopal Church 
establishment was once in Ireland. It is a monstrous 
imposition. 

What right has the State to tax Catholics for the sup- 
port •f schools from which they derive no benefit ? Not 
a bit of right but that which the strong exercises over 
the weak. That the State should have schools for the 
poor and indigent, none will deny ; but the State should 
support them in the same manner that it makes appro- 
priations to the Common Schools. School taxation 
should be done away with ; then justice would throw 
open the way for competition, and a healthy and vigor- 
ous society would be the result. The appropriation of 
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the State to the School Fund is but $318,128.16 for the 
year 1870. Judging from this, we think that the 
State, so-called, has but little interest in State education, 
and it would be well for the Legislature to take the affair 
into consideration, for we believe that the various denom- 
inations can educate their children well for less than the 
one-half that it can be imperfectly done for by taxation. 
It would be well for statesmen to look to this at once, 
for we fear that the Public School System will grow not 
only odious, but become a greater nuisance than the 
negro slavery of the Southern States. That bubble has 
burst after millions of men and thousands of millions of 
money were sacrificed on the altars of discord and revo- 
lution. It is, we think, the province of statesmen to 
guard against any growing evil which may involve the 
free men of our Republic in a bondage more degrading 
than that of the negro, more servile than that of the 
subjects of the Czar, or the military serfs of the German 
King, 

We shall return again to this subject, and will lay open 
the sophisms that are brought by many in support of the 
Public School System. All is not gold that glitters. 

We have no comments to make upon this 
article, but deem it sufficient to insert in full 
the paragraph that gave rise to the criticism. 
If the Catholic had done that, its argument would 
have less point. But with all the advantage 
taken, it is harmless. 

** Irregular attendance is a great evil. It destroys 
classification, makes discipline difficult, interrupts study, 
and demoralizes a school in every way. For this evil, 
and for that of non-attendance, there are believed to be but 
two effective remedies; intelligent parents, and a compul- 
sory law. If society cannot be so improved as to make 
parents, and those who have the care of children, feel the 
importance of sending them to school, and sending them 
regularly, the time will surely come when the State will 
pass a law compelling such attendance. For one, in the, 
spirit of our institutions, I prefer to test voluntary action 
ully, fairly, and patiently, before resorting to force.** 



SIGNIFICANT STEPS IN LEGIS- 

LATION. 



The Senate has passed, 23 yeas to 4 nays, Mr. 
Buckalew's bill applying the cumulative system 
of voting to he election of School Directors. 
Under the provisions of this bill, minorities 
representing political and other interests can 
elect a part of the School Board. It is pro- 
bable the bill will pass the House and receive 
the sanction of the Governor. Its text, as it 
passed the Senate, is as follows : 

Sic. 1. Be It enacted^ &c,^ That in future elections of 
directors of common schools in this Commonwealth, 
whenever two or more persons are to be chosen in a 
District for the same term of service, each voter may 
give all his votes to one or more candidates, as he shall 
think fit, and the candidates highest in votes shall be 
declared elected. Any appointment to fill a vacancy in a 
Board of Directors, shall, whenever practicable, be made 
from among the voters of the proper district, who shall 
have voted for the directors whose place is to be filled. 

Sec. a. Whenever any voter shall intend to give more 
votes than one to any candidate for director, he shall ex- 



press his intention distinctly and clearly upon the face of 
his ballot, otherwise but one vote shall be counted and 
allowed to such candidate, but any ballot which shall 
contain or express a greater number of votes than the 
whole number to which the voter shall be entitled, shall 
be rejected. 

A bill has also passed the Senate, 19 yeas 
and 13 nays, authorizing the choice of females 
as directors in common schools. This bill 
passed the Senate in the following form : 

Sec I. Be it enacted^ &c.. That female tax-payen 
of this Commonwealth, over the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have resided in any school-district for 
more than one year, shall be eligible therein for election 
or appointment to the office of director of common 
schools. 

We are not advised as to the probable fate of 
this bill in the House. 



h 



iFE Among THE Schools. 



West Greenwood District, Crawford co., 
has had employed for some time a practical 
teacher, not a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, whose duty it is to visit the schools, con- 
duct the institutes, &c. He receives a salary 
of 1^50 per month. The directors think such 
an agency almost indispensable to secure effici- 
ency in their schools. 

The High School of Williamsport has just 
been supplied with several hundred dollars' 
worth of philosophical and chemical apparatus. 
A beginning has been made also in the forma- 
tion of a mineralogical and geological cabinet. 

The Average Monthly attendance for the 
year 1870, in the Chester City Grammar 
School, was as follows; January 91, February 
98, March 96, April 96, May 96, June 95, 
September 97, October 96, November 95, 
December 96. Will Mr. Meader, the Princi- 
pal, enlighten the readers of the Journal as to 
the methods by which he attains such satisfac- 
tory results? 

The Superintendent of Cambria county 
announces that he will open a County Normal 
School in the Spring, at a place not yet fixed 
upon. 

J. L. Grandin, Esq., of Tidioute, Warren 
county, visited the Union school of that place 
a few days since, and was so well pleased with 
it that he called upon the President of the 
Board of Directors the evening of the same day 
and handed him a check for $500, to be used 
in purchasing books and apparatus for the 
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school. Others who have money to expend 
in doing good should follow this noble example. 

The Superintendents of Chester, Warren, 
Allegheny, and other counties, are meeting 
with much success in holding their Branch In- 
stitutes. They are attended by large numbers 
of teachers, directors and citizens. They are 
found especially beneficial in the fact that they 
come down to the levisl of those to be in- 
structed, develop home talent, and awaken local 
interest in popular education. 

A Notable Feature in the proceedings of 
the late Institute in Centre county, was a lesson 
in the Theory of Teachings given at each session. 
Slips with the questions designed to be answered 
printed upon them were distributed among the 
members, and particular individuals were ap- 
pointed to give the answers, which, when given, 
were open to the comments and criticisms of 
others. The discussions thus resulting ares^id 
to have been very lively and interesting. 

The Board of School Directors of the 
borough of Beaver, at a meeting held on the 
17th of January, passed the following resolu- 
tions : 

Reiolvedy That at the request of many citizens, and in 
view of the eminent adaptation of ladies to the instruction 
and government of youth, we will employ ladies in all the 
departments of the Public School for the ensuing school 
year. 

Resolved^ That the salary of lady principal be fixed at 
seventy dollars per month. 

Resoivedy That the present lady teachers be continued 
in their respective departments. 



Superintendent Magee, of Centre, sends us 
some specimens of map drawing executed in the 
public schools and picked up in his visitations. 
They are really very creditable. He says: 
''Map-drawing is taught in nearly all our 
schools in connection with Geography." 
" The same is the case," he adds, " with the 
study of Physiology." 

Centre is making wonderful progress in the 
matter of improving the character of her in- 
struction, as may be seen from the following 
statement taken from the annual report : 

During the year 1870, 2,392 pupils studied gram- 
mar, being an increase cf 658 over last year; descriptive 
geography, 3,050, an increase of 836 over last year; his- 
tory, United States, 2,015, an increase of i,? 1 5 over last 
year; mental arithmetic, 6,498, an increase of i . 582 over 
last year; written arithmetic, 5,815, an increase or 1,480 
over lastyear; map-drawing, 1,962, an increase of 1,884 
over last year; writing was taught to 5,550; composi- 
tion, 2,987 ; physiology, 2,473; natural philosophy, 55 ; 
algebra, 157; physical geography, 200; phonetic spell- 
ing, 4,392; 6,003 practiced singing daily; in some 
chools vocal music was taught as a regular study. 



A New Project to Establish a Normal 
School, — The following item is taken from 
the proceedings of the Lycoming County 
Teachers' Institute. 

Rev. A. R. Home offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolvedy That it is the sense of this Institute, that 
the Normal School of the Fifth Normal District of 
Pennsylvania should be located at Williamsport. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to confer 
with the proper parties to ascertain whether this would 
be feasible. If so, that the committee be authorized to 
call a meeting for the discussion of this subject during 
the week in which the State Teachers* Association meet 
in this city. 

The following committee was appointed for 
the purpose : Rev. A. R. Home, J. T. Reed, 
and Prof. J. F. Davis. 

Well Done, Lebanon. — There is no county 
in the whole Commonwealth that strives harder 
to make a good reputation educationally than 
little Lebanon. She has, we believe, beaten 
all her sister counties the past year in several 
important particulars. She had all the reports 
and certificates from the different districts on 
file in the School Department in advance of any 
other county. Every teacher actually employed 
in the public schools of the county, 178 in all, 
was present at the late session of the institute. 
And the directors of every district granted 
either whole or a part of the time to the teach- 
ers to attend and were present themselves in 
large numbers. In the matter of subscription 
to the School Journal, she is very nearly, if 
not Quite, at the head of the list. In view of 
these facts, we heartily indorse the handsome 
compliment paid the Superintendent by the 
Lebanon Courier: 

We would not be doing justice to a most, efficient 
and successful officer were we not to say a word of the 
fine management of Superintendent Lehman. Mr. Leh- 
man has the rare ' and admirable faculty of entirely for- 
getting self in devotion to the work to be done, and 
works with an eye single to the success of his cause. The 
progress of education in our county is greatly due to 
his efficiency. 



Instruction in the Primary Schools. — 
The Principals and Assistants of the Primary 
; Schools in the city of Reading met the Com- 
mittee on Instruction at the High School, 
a few weeks since, for the purpose of exchanging 
views in relation to the manner of conducting 
recitations, preparing lessons, and regulating 
the government of this grade of schools. 
Among other measures considered, the follow- 
ing resolutions were proposed and unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we look with disfavor upon the prac- 
tice of requiring pupils in Primary Schools f copy from 
reading and other books long exercises on their slates, 
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and that in accordance with the express wishes of the 
Board of Control, we agree hereafter to confine such 
slate exercises to the subject of Arithmetic, Drawing and 
Spelling. 

Resolved, That we deem the preparation of lessons out 
of school houn unnecessary in our Primary Schools, and 
that the same be hereafter discontinued. 



Lincoln University. — This Institution has 
jast received a donation of $1,711 by will of 
Matilda Markham, deceased, late of Pittsburgh. 
Also, $1,000 from some one unknown, to found 
a scholarship to be called " One Blood." 

The Trials of Directors. — The Secretary 
of a Board of Directors in Clarion county, 
after stating that the schools of his district are 
in excellent condition and that the teachers 
employed are »*as good as any in the county," 
adds: "But I find that a school board must 
spend a great deal of time in looking after the 
matter, if they want the schools to prosper; 
and, besides, they must be willing very often to 
accept as pay for all their trouble only frowns 
and disrespect." This self-sacrificing direc- 
tor states a painful fact, true not only in his 
district, but in hundreds of others. Tbe less 
directors do in many places to improve the schools 
the more thanks they receive. But the highest 
reward a man can have is the consciousness of 
having done his duty; and it is consoling to 
know that opposition must sooner or later give 
way before the man whoever fights for the right. 

Visiting Schools. — The Pittston Gazette 
in a late issue gives some good advice to the 
parents of the public school children of that 
place encouraging the visitation of schools: 
"It is," says the Gazette^ "the duty of parents to 
manifest some further interest in the work than 
merely to send their children thither; the 
teachers want their co-operation ; the scholars, 
the encouragement of an occasional visit. If 
parents talk at home freely with their children 
about their schools it is well; if they visit the 
school-room occasionally, and try to make a 
pleasant thing of learning, it is much better. 
The presence of the father or mother at a 
child's recitation once a month will have a 
salutary influence on both teacher and child. 
Even the 'parent will be benefited. His atten- 
tion will be awakened to questions which might 
otherwise go unthoughtof for years, and which 
have practical bearings on the mind. Pittston 
parents, do not fail to visit the schools, and 
thus encourage both teachers and scholars." 

The Bible in Schools. — *• There was some excite- 
ment," says a Luzerne county paper, " at the meeting of 
school directors in Plains township, at the new school 
*^-"'se, on Saturday. One of the directors, a Roman 



Catholic, said to be a very intelligent and fair man, had 
visited the schools and forbia the reading of the Bible. 
The question came up before the board, and it was de- 
cided to keep the Bible. It was claimed that a majority 
of the inhabitants of Plains were Catholics, and that they 
must leave the schools if the Bible was used ; but this 
was shown to be an error, as very many Welsh and 
English Protestant residents were not voters, but sent 
many children to the schools and wished the Bible read." 
The action of the board in this case was no 
doubt in accordance with the wishes of a ma- 
jority of citizens, but all cause of grievance would 
have been removed if the directors had in- 
structed the teacher to conduct his religious 
exercises at the close of the day and to allow 
all pupils whose parents are conscientious con- 
cerning their hearing the Bible read to leave the 
room quietly before the reading began. This is 
now done in a number of schools, and preserves 
inviolate the rights of conscience while it se- 
cures substantially the object desired. 



The Board of Education of the city of 
New York has resolved to introduce certain 
sanitary reforms into the mangement of the pub- 
lic schools. Among the matters to receive at- 
tention are the absence of teachers through ill- 
ness, the vaccination of the pupils, the over- 
crowding of the schools, the heating, lighting 
and ventilating of the school-houses, etc., etc. 
Dr. R. J. O'Sullivan, for many years a warm 
friend and an active promoter of public schools, 
has received the appointment of visiting physi- 
cian to the Board. This is a move in the 
right direction and should have its lesson for 
school officers everywhere. 

A " Sincere Friend op the Cause," wri- 
ting from Duncannon, Perry county, heartily 
endorses the views of Mr. Frey, of York, 
on " Politics in School Affairs," and suggests a 
change in the manner of electing directors. 
He says : ** Let directors be elected in the 
same way as Jury Commissioners and Inspec- 
tors at ordinary elections, and then both par- 
ties would be likely to select their best men 
for the office, recognizing the fact that intelli- 
gence, and not party spirit should rule the 
board." Perhaps, Mr. Buckalew's plan of elec- 
ting directors, referred to elsewhere, would an- 
swer the purpose in view still better. 

The Westmoreland County Institute passed 
the following resolution at its recent session : 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient for the better im- 
provement of our Common School System to have the 
county divided into districts of about forty schools each, 
and that the proper school officers of the district be re- 
quired to elect a District Superintendent, whose duty it 
shall be to visit each school in the district once a month, or 
oftener if possible, and in all cases in conjunction with 
the County Superintendent. 
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Compulsory Education.— At the h$t meeting of the 
Wrightstown (Bucks county) School Board the following 
resolution was passed : " Resolved^ That the School 
Directors of Wrightstown favor the passage of a judi- 
cious law compelling parents, guardians, and those with 
whom children reside, to send their children to school a 
certain number of months each year." In forwarding a 
copy of the resolution to the County Superintendent, 
they suggest the propriety of having petitions circulated 
for the passage of such a law applying to Bucks county 
alone. 



A CANDIDATE for thc position of school 
teacher in Alabama recently replied to a ques- 
tion by one of the examiners, " Do you think 
the world is round or flat?" by saying: "Well, 
some people think one way and some another ; 
and I'll teach round or flat, just as the parents 
please." Has this tale a moral ? 

The argument in favor of the use of cor- 
poral punishment in schools has lately been 
strengthened by the following circumstance : 
A London dealer in hides who, it seems, could 
not sink thc shop even in the grave, died lately 
and left a legacy of ^20 to a Mr. Holmes, the 
master of the Poor School, Gloucester, who, 
as he says, '* once gave bim a tbr ashing that had 
been a life-long benefit to him.^* Tanning 
would thus seem to have been a profitable 
operation in two ways to this worthy gentle- 



man ! 
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RACTicAL Suggestions. 



A Director suggests that there should be 
in every township a building for a library, 
reading room, lecture room, museum, &c. At 
such a place all elections and meetings of citi- 
zens could be held, and the township records 
and public documents kept open for examina- 
tion by any who might wish to see them. 
The suggestion is a good one, 

A Correspondent of the Journal, Mr. P. 
C. Croll, of Schnecksville, Lehigh county, 
makes two suggestions that seem worthy of 
attention. First, that it is well in teaching to 
give pupils abundant opportunity to put into im- 
mediate practice what they learn. They will 
study better and make much more rapid pro- 
gress if they are brought to see the use of the 
knowledge they acquire. And second, that 
literary societies in connection with schools 
.are very valuable auxiliaries in the work of 
education. There is one in connection with 
his own school that meets weekly and has de- 
bates, essays, declamations, select readings, re- 
ferred questions, etc, etc., from which the 
"^try best results have been derived. 



f 



ERSONAL. 



S. Transeau, formerly a professor in the 
State Normal School at Kutztown, is Principal 
of a Grammar School at Williamsport. 

Prof. F. A. Allen's services seem to be in 
demand " down east." Having held an Insti- 
tute in twtry county in Maine, he is now at 
work in Vermont. The State gives him $75 
per week and expenses, and furnishes him two 
assistants. His engagement will terminate about 
the middle of March, when, as he says, he will 
beat liberty "to do a little work at home." 

Superintendent George J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburgh, is anxious to procure copies of 
the Pennsylvania school reports for the years 
1855, 1856, 1857 and 1858. Any person 
having these copies, and being willing to dis- 
pose of them, will find it to his advantage to 
correspond with Mr. Luckey. 

John H. Clark, A. B., a graduate of Union 
College, has been appointed Professor of Lan- 
guages at the Mansfield State Normal School. 



Prof. W. N. Hull, of Pittsburgh, has 
attended a number of County Institutes during 
the present season, and given instruction in 
elocution. Superintendent Rambo, of Mont- 
gomery county, says of Prof. Hull : "His 
labors with us at our County Institute gave 
universal satisfaction." Other supei intendents 
endorse this sentiment. Prof. Hall has recent- 
ly been elected Professor of Commercial Sci- 
ence in the Pittsburgh High School. 

Hon. Washington Townsend, Member 
of Congress from the Chester district, in this 
State, made a short but strong and pointed 
speech, a few days since, upon the bill giving 
an increased appropriation to the National 
Bureau of Education. The conclusion of the 
speech was as follows : 

"It is to be hoped, then, that every liberal 
minded man on this floor, and especially 
Southern gentlemen, will give his counten- 
ance and support to all measures calculated to 
add to the efliciency of the Bureau, and that 
they will vote the small addition asked for, to 
enable the Bureau to proceed in its work of 
spreading information concerning educational 
measures throughout the land. 

"Let there be light, the light of knowledge 
and general education, throughout the land, 
and we may then say of our country, with 
Father Paul, 'May it be perpetual.'" 
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Department or Common Schools, ) 
Hasrisburg, March, 1871. J 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 



No. I 



-14 

715 
716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 



NAMES. 

Ellen M. May 

D. W. Miller 

G. G. Hcrtzog 

Sarah A. Rutledge... 

C. C.Scitz 

J. R. Speigle..... 

Juniata De Armit.... 
Anna B. Heckert.... 
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RESIDENCE. 



« 



Allegheny City, Allcgh*y Co. 
Lebanon, Lebanon <* 

California, Washington 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Mountville, Lancaster " 

Mt. Pleasant, Westmorerd <* 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny " 
Allegheny City, « « 



relieve themselves of any duty now positively 
enjoined upon them by law. 

Ques. — Have directors power to borrow 
money on the credit of the district for pur- 
chasing grounds and building school houses? 

Jns. — They have a right to do so under the 
general school law to the amount of one-half 
of one per cent, of the assessed value of the 
property of the district. If they want to 
borrow a larger sum, they must procure the 
passage of a special act authorizing them to do 



so. 



INSTITUTES. 



The only remaining counties that have not 
held county institutes during the present year 
are Allegheny and Luzerne. The institute 
for Allegheny county will be held in Pitts- 
burgh April 3d. By a note just received from 
the County Superintendent of Luzerne, we 
learn that his institute will be held early in 
the spring, but the time is not yet definitely 
fixed. 

If Allegheny and Luzerne do their duty, as 
they no doubt will, the attendance of actual 
teachers at the institutes for the year will 
reach 12,000. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 



MONTHLY REPORT TO THE COUNTY SUPT. 



Qt^es. — Can a School Board employ one 
more teacher than they have schools as dis- 
trict superintendent or principal of all the 
schools ? 

j^ns, — The law docs not fix the number of 
teachers boards of directors shall employ. It 
simply says that *' they shall have the appoint- 
ment of all teachers of common schools in the 
district." It leaves it to their discretion to 
judge of the teaching force necessary to carry 
on the schools. They can appoint, and, in- 
deed, it is their duty to appoint, just as many 
teachers as they think are required. These 
teachers may be called superintendents, princi- 
pals, or assistants, with entire indifference — it 
is the tbing the law regards, not the name. If, 
then, the directors think proper, one of the 
teachers of the district can be directed to visit 
the schools, preside at the district institute, 
give instruction to the other teachers, assist 
the board in procuring supplies for the schools 
and in making out reports, etc. But the di- 
rectors cannot, by any such an appointment. 



Superintendent Fisher, of Bedford, uses the 
following form of report, to be filled up and 
forwarded to him by all the teachers of his 
county. He deems it a valuable aid in his 
work : 

Report of. School^ No 

in District : 

Number on the Roll 

Number on the Roll last year, same month 

Average daily attendance during month 

Number in the Alphabet ^ 

Number in Spelling ,, 

Number in First Reader 

"Second « /.. 

« Third « 

"Fourth " 

« Fifth « 

" Mental Arithmetic^ 

" Written Arithmetic 

" Writing 

" Geography 

" Grammar 

Per centum of attendance 

Average progress during month 

Average conduct " '* 

,Do you read the Bible in yo\ir School? 

Names of Visiting Directors during the month 






Teacher, 



Note. 



SccY 



JOINT SCHOOLS. 



A joint school is a school composed of pupils 
from two or more districts, and supported 
conjointly by those districts. 

Joint schools are authorized by Sec. 23, 
Act of May 8, 1854, P. L. 622. This sec- 
tion provides that directors "shall have power 
with the directors and controllers of adjoining 
districts, to establish joint schools, and the 
expenses shall be paid as may be agreed upon 
by the directors or controllers of said district." 
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The attention of directors is called to the 
question of joint schools at this time, for the 
purpose of advising them never to consti- 
tute such a school without having a written 
agreement between themselves and the other 
boards interested. The agreement should be 
made to embrace all the points involved in the 
matter, and be renewed annually. Otherwise 
misunderstandings are apt to arise and give 
trouble. Many cases of difficulty of this nature 
come before the School Department which it 
has little power to settle. 

It should be remembered, also, that the 
formation of a joint school is a voluntary mat- 
ter. Citizens cannot force boards to establish 
such a school, nor can one board force an- 
other to do so. 

The law is more imperative, however, on 
the point of securing pupils in one district 
admission into the schools of an adjoining dis- 
trict when they can be ** more conveniently 
accommodated" therein than in their own. 
In this case the law says, <' it shall be the 
duty of the directors or controllers of adjoin- 
ing districts to make an arrangement." The 
admission of pupils from one district into the 
schools of another in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, does not constitute a 
"joint school" in a legal sense. It leaves the 
school in which such pupils are admitted 
wholly under the control of the directors in 
whose district it is situated, and the other 
board or boards interested, simply contract, 
and in this case, as in the other, such a con- 
tract should be a written one, to pay the 
tuition of the pupils sent out of their district 
or districts. 



KEPORf OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 



THE following report was not received in 
time to be published in the Annual Report 
of this Department. It will be read with 
pleasure by all who are willing to extend a 
helping hand to a benighted people struggling 
for knowledge : 

Lincoln University, Dec. 23d, 1S70. 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure to 
present to you the following report of our 
work in this Institution, especially during the 
past year, and to make a statement of our plan 
for the present year : 

I. Since the war we instructed in our vari- 
ous departments 264 students, many of them 
for several years. 

II. Twenty-nine have completed a four 
years' course of study, comprehending the 
higher mathematics, metaphysical and natural 



sciences, and the Latm and Greek languages, 
and have received the degree of A. B. from 
the Board of Trustees. Some of these young men 
are conducting educational labors of large ex- 
tent and importance, in the form of academies 
where young men are prepared for college. 
Twelve were graduated last June. 

III. The property of the University con- 
sists of: 

Land and buildings erected at the cost of $85,475 

Endowment of Professorships 80,000 

** " Scholarships 6,000 

Library — 2,000 Volumes 3,000 

Philosophical Apparatus 2,000 

IV. The number of students at present in 
the institution is 141. Of these 86 are freed- 
men, and 8 were soldiers. 

V. During the last year six resident profes- 
sors have devoted their whole time to instruc- 
tion in the Academical Department, and one 
has lectured twice a week on natural science. 
Rev. Albert Barnes has delivered a course of 
lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
the Rev. Wm. R. Bingham on Pastoral Work. 
Dr. J. Willis Houston has delivered a course 
of lectures on Botany and Physiology. 

VI. A Normal and Business Department 
has been established by the board of trustees, 
as a permanent feature of our work. 

VII. The Medical Department has been 
opened and put under the charge of Drs. S. B. 
Howell, J. Willis Houbton, D. D. Kennedy and 
D. W. Hutchison. The class is small, but the 
students have entered upon the usual course of 
medical training. 

VIII. The Law Department has been for- 
mally opened and the following courses of lec- 
tures are in progress. " The Study of Law," 
by Hon. Joseph J. Lewis; ** Real Estate and 
Personal Property," by J. Smith Futhey, Esq.; 
"Commercial Law,'* by Joseph C.Turner, 
Esq.; " Criminal Jurisprudence," by J. Smith 
Futhey, Esq.; "Domestic Relations and Settle- 
ment of Estates," by John J. Pinkerton, Esq. ; 
" The American Constitutions — State and 
Federal." The absence of Wayne McVeagh, 
Esq., from the country defers this part of the 
course. The Resident , Attorney and Direc- 
tor of Studies is J. M. Crescon Dickey, Esq., 
son of the President of the Board of Trustees. 

IX. The year has been marked by great exi- 
gence and success on the part of the students. 
There has been no need of discipline during 
the year. 

X. Regular instruction was given throughout 
the past year in the science and art of teaching 
in classes, especially formed for this purpose. 

The necessities of the institution require a 
arge expansion during the current year. Of 
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the amount above reported expended in land 
and building, there was derived : 

From the United States $34,000 

From the State of Pennsylvania — appropriation 

of 1869 2,50c 

From Private Individuals 4^)975 

$85,475 

The Trustees contemplate the erection of a 

College building for recitation rooms $25,000 

Boarding accommodations 10,000 

Two Professors* houses 10,000 

And another building for dormitories to ac- 
commodate one hundred additional students, at 
an estimated cost of about 820,000. A chapel 
is also very much needed, which would cost 
about 8 1 0,000. The total estimated cost of these 
buildings is about 875,000. We have the as- 
sured prospect of 822,000, and are encourag- 
ing ourselves in the hope of the whole amount. 
Our Representative in Congress, whose influ- 
ence, sustained by the delegation from Penn- 
sylvania, and justified and perhaps originally 
incited by the favor which you had shown to 
the University, in bringing it into public notice 
and favor, secured for us last year an appropria- 
tion from Congress of 812,000, is, as I under- 
stand, preparing a measure to give to this Insti- 
tution still further aid. I have recently sent to 
him some of the particulars embodied in the 
above report. 

Hoping that you may enjoy the fruit o 
your arduous labors in the work of education, 
and that the State of Pensylvania may furnish 
ample means to carry into effect your compre- 
hensive plans, I am. 

Yours, truly J. N. Rendall, PresU. 

ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams. — Educational meetings were held 
during the past month at Fairfield and Centre 
Mills; both were well attended. The plan 
of holding joint institutes of two days' continu- 
ance appears to be gaining favor. It can be 
made an important educational agency. 

Altoona. — The city Superintendent has 
been engaged in holding examinations in every 
school, not for regular transfer, but for the 
purpose of exciting an interest in the schools 
and stimulating teachers and pupils to renewed 
exertions. 

Armstrong. — The second annual meeting of 
the County Teachers' Association will be held 
in Freeport, commencing April 5th. This 
association commenced with a membership of 
fifty. This number will, in all probability, be 
largely increased at the approaching session. 
A directors* convention or institute will be held 
in the spring to take into consideration the 
propriety of the following measures, looking 



to uniformity throughout the county: i. In- 
crease of minimum school to five months ; 2. 
District Superintendency ; 3. Larger school 
houses ; and, 4. District uniformity of text 
books. 

Beaver. — The directors of Raccoon district 
have erected, during the past year, one of the 
finest rural school buildings in the county, fur- 
nished with patent desks, primary seats, etc. 
A resolution was passed by the Board to erect 
two additional houses during the coming season. 
Hanover and Chippewa districts have also each 
built a first-class house. With the exceptloa 
of not being quite so large as the one in Rac- 
coon, they are fully equal to it so far as conveni- 
ence and substantial merits are concerned. The 
educational spirit manifested by the citizens 
of these two districts are worthy ot more than 
a passing notice. The educational meetings 
held in different parts of the country are well 
attended, and much interest is manifested in 
them on the part of the people. The cause 
of education in this county has met with a 
serious loss in the death of director Strauss, of 
Hanover. He was instantly killed by the ac- 
cidental discharge of a gun that he was exam- 
ining. He was a man o^ sterling worth, of 
Christian character, and a devoted friend of 
our common-school system. 

Bedford. — The schools are in a prosperous 
condition. All the teachers in the county mail 
a monthly report to the County Superintendent. 

Blair. — Directors and citizens are manifest- 
ing a deeper interest in the schools than hereto* 
fore, as shown by the unusually large number 
of visitations found recorded on the teachers' 
monthly reports. 

Bradford. — The standard of qualification 
was raised at the last examinations of teachers, 
resulting in a rejection of a larger proportion 
of candidates than heretofore. Only about 67 
per cent, of the applicants received certificates, 
and the good results anticipated are already 
apparent. 

Clearfield. — The black-board surface has 
been enlarged in one-half the school houses in 
the county. The fifth annual Normal institute 
will open about the 25th of April, to continue 
eleven weeks. 

Centrf. — In addition to the regular branches 
of instruction, physiology and map-drawing 
are taught in almost every school in the county. 

Chester. — The directors of Sadsbury have 
built four fine school houses during the year, 
and established two graded schools under 
charge of superior teachers. The late Insti- 
tute at Oxford was well attended ; about twelve 
hundred people were present at the diflcrcm 
sessions. Lectures were delivered by Rct. 
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James McCosh, President of Princeton College, 
Bayard Taylor, Miss E. A. Stetson, Dr. 
Frank Taylor, Rev. A. A. Willits, Prot. J. G. 
Moore, and others. 

Clinton, — The teachers of the county read 
the School Journal, study works on educa- 
tion, and are making steady and substantial 
improvement. Lock Haven has recently sup- 
plied its schools v^ith outline maps, charts, 
mathemetical blocks, &c. A number of coun- 
try districts, also, have lately supplied their 
schools with outline maps. 

Indiana. — The general interest in common 
school education is decidedly on the increase. 
The Normal School project is still progressing. 

Lawrence. — During the present school 
term the Superintendent has visited over one 
hundred of the schools, spending about half a 
day in each school. This enables him to wit- 
ness the mode of teaching and to test its 
thoroughness. Directors have been found 
willing to accompany him in all his visits. 

Perry. — The directors of Penn, Oliver and 
Jackson have each built a good school house. 
Bloom field borough has now a very good two- 
story brick school house. This is quite a 
triumph for the school men of that place. 

Potter. — The average percentage of atten- 
dance at the graded school in Coudersport du- 
ring the fall term of thirteen weeks was 94. 
The first half of the winter term-of this school 
has already passed, and the attendance so far 
has been about the same. A like percentage 



of attendance has been attained in several 
schools in the rural districts. 

Snyder. — One hundred and four schools are 
open in the county. One«hundred and one 
teachers were present at the county institute. 
The pupils of many of the schools have been 
examined at evening sessions in the presence 
of parents and patrons with good results. 

Susquehanna. — The teachers employed the 
present term are mainly of a higher grade, as 
to ability, than the average of past years, and 
there are fewer in the lower grades. There 
is an increase in the number of directors, who 
believe it profitable to secure a good teacher 
even at advanced pay. 

Williamsport. — The number of pupils at- 
tending our schools during the month of Janu- 
ary is 2,465, nearly the same as during previ- 
I ous month. An additional school was opened 
I in the First Ward, on January 9th, with an at- 
tendance of 54 pupils. Another school has 
been opened in the Washington building, Janu- 
ary 30. Number of pupils, 38. The Monthly 
Institute has improved very materially of late, 
both in attention and interest on the part of 
the members. 

The weekly normal class drills are a decided 
success, and meet with the favor and apprecia- 
tion of the teachers. They supply a long felt 
want. The subject of " School Management " 
is carefully studied by our teachers. Experi- 
ences, successes and difficulties are reported, 
and advice given by the superintendent and 
fellow-teachers, whenever sought. 



Book Notices. 



Outline or Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. A 
Text Book for Students. By G. Clark Murray y Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, S^ueens University , Can" 
ada. JVith an introduction^ by the Rev. James Mc- 
Cosh^ LL, D.y President of Princeton College, Netv 
yersey, Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 

**Thc prima. y object of this work," says the author, 
or rather the compiler, "it to provide a convenient text- 
book in philosophy." This is a worthy object, but it is 
one that cannot be accomplished in the way Professor 
Murray has undertaken^to do it. A good text-book is an 
organism, complete in its parts, harmonious as a whole, 
an embodiment of living thought. No such work can 
beprodaced by picking out and then re-uniting fragments 
from the writings of Sir William Hamilton. A piece 
of book mechanism can be produced in this way, but 
nothing more or better. Sir William Hamilton*s works 
do not, as a whole, constitute a system of philosophy, 
and of course no abridgment of them, no collection of 
fragments from them, can be made to do so. We can- 
not, therefore, help thinking that this "outline" will 
prove a failure as a text-book. Professor Murray would 
have came much nearer accomplishing his object if he 



had first filled himself full of Hamilton's philosophy, and 
then written a book of his own. This task he could 
have performed very creditably, for he gives in this com- 
pilation many evidences of the kind of ability necessary 
to the handling of philosophical subjects. 

We make these criticisms in no unfriendly spirit to- 
ward the philosophy that is made the basis of the book 
under review. On the contrary, we quite agree with Dr. 
McCosh, in saying that "Sir William Hamilton was the 
greatest metaphysician of his age, and his mataphysics 
will be studied by thinking minds in all ages." And 
even this "outline" of his philosophy, while we cannot 
recommend it as a text-book, may be made of value to 
the general reader on philosophical subjects, and more 
particularly to one who would refresh his reading of the 
works which it is intended to epitomize. w. 

Mitchell's New Outline Maps— Ltfr^« Series, Compris- 
ing Seven Maps 'with Key, Price $20 per set. Phila- 
delphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1 87 1. 
The publishers of this widely-used series of geogra- 
phies, as will be seen from their advertisement, propose 
to issue, in addition to their smaller outline maps, a new 
series of large size, ivithout names and combining physi- 
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cal and political fcaturci. These will be brought out 
in the best style and sold at a moderate figure. They 
will be seven in number, and each 55x78 inches in size. 
The series, so far ^ we have seen it, makes good the 
promise of the publishers to be found elsewhere in this 
number. m. 

Winchell's Sketches or Creation. Sketches of Creation : 
A Popular Vieiu of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and 
of Life, Together ivith a statement of the Intimations 
of Science respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System, 
By Alexander JVinchelly LL. D.^ Professor of Geology ^ 
Zoology y and Botany in the University of Michigan^ 
and Director of the State Geological Survey. H^itb 
Illustrations, limo, 459 pages. Cloth, $2.00. New 
York : Harper &f Brothers. 

A book that cannot be read and soon forgotten. The 
range of results of geological investigation seems presented 
without special effort to be "popular" in style, and yet with 
little of the technical language of science. The descrip- 
tions of the earth as the author conceives it to have ap- 
peared at one era or another preceding the creation of 
man, are vivid and forcible ; the information imparted is 
of extensive range and usually of absorbing interest. To 
the author "Science is the handmaid of religion,** — ac- 
cepting the results of the freest investigation, he treats his 
subject in the spirit of deep religious conviction. The 
teacher who hears recitations in physical geography, will 
regard the work as a very desirable acquisition to his list 
of "authorities.** m. 

My Study Windows. By James Russell Loivell, i vol, 
limo. Uniform with ^^ Among My Books,'* Cloth, 
$2.00. Boston : James R, Osgood & Co, 1871. 
This new volume of essays by Lowell is a book for 
a summer day in the shade, or a winter evening by the 
fireside. If there is any thing of its kind better than "A Good 
Word for Winter,** or more appreciative than the paper on 
Abraham Lincoln or that upon Carlyle, we do not know 
where it may be found. That the reader may know to 
how rich an intellectual banquet he is here invited by 
perhaps the finest living master of English prose, we 
append the table of contents : My Garden Acquaint- 
ance, A Good Word for Winter, On a Certain Condes- 
cension in Foreigners, A Great Public Character (Hon. 
Josiah Quincy), Carlyle, Abraham Lincoln, The Life and 
Letters of James Gates Pcrcival, Thoreau, Swinburne's 
Tragedies, Chaucer, Library of Old Authors, Emerson 
the Lecturer, and Pope. m. 

First Lessons in Greek : Adapted to Iladley's Greek 
Grammar, and intended as an introduction to Xenophon's 
Anabasis, By J as, R, Boise, Ph. D., Professor in the 
University of Chicago, Editor of Xenopbon^s Anabasis, 
Homer s Iliad, etc, i%mo, P/>. 141. Chicago; S.C. 
Griggs & Co, 1870. 

These exercises were written for a class in the prepara ■ 
tory department of the University of Chicago, and con- 
tain grammatical information sufficient for a work intro- 
ductory to the Anabasis. The object of the book is 
rather to familiarize the learner with the ordinary inflec- 
tions of words than to afford illustrations of the more dif- 
ficult rules of syntax. The pupil who can tell at a glance 
the gender, number, case, and agreement and government 
of nouns or adjectives, and the voice, mood, tense, etc., 
of his verb, and can combine readily and correctly simple 
words into short sentences, has accomplished no small 
part of the work before him. This book, and others of 
its kind, by supplementing the grammar, aid greatly in 
acquiring such readiness. m. 



How To Draw. Six Letters to a Little Girl, en tk 
Elementary Principles of Draiving. By Charles A. 
Barry, Instructor of Drawing in the Public Sehods^ 
Boston, Price, 50 ets, Boston : James R. Osgood S 
Company, 

These pleasant litttle letters were written for (hr 
Toung Folks, and, as the author says in his preface, veic 
received with so much favor as to induce him to ps: 
them into this form, for more general circulation. The; 
are written to a child ten years of age, and are of a 
style to please and interest children in their work ; teack- 
ers will find in the book many things which they cis' 
bring before their classes to Interest them. The book a 
well illustrated, put of the track of similar publicatioss, 
neatly and daintily gotten up, and so far as it goes canoa 
fail to please. u. 

Work-Day Christianity; or. The Gospel in the Train, 
By Alexander Clark, author of ^^Tbe Gospel in tie 
Trees,** with an introductory note by ff^m. Callti 
Bryant, izmo^ Pp, 300. Cloth, $1.50. Philaiel- 
phia : Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, 
The purpose of this book is to impress its read- 
ers with the dignity, the sacred character of labor, and, by 
showing that the blessing of God rests upon it and that 
the example of God himself sanctifies it, to do away iIk 
prejudice existing against "working with the hands** to 
gain a livelihood. Taking up the different manual «• 
cupations by which men earn their bread, the autbir 
bases upon each strong appeals to his readers to indna 
them to live as healthy, industrious, "work-day** Chris- 
tians. The volume is of interest, too, as containing many 
facts connected with the early development of the diflb- 
ent branches of industry of which it treats. It is broad 
and catholic in spirit, not advocating the dogmas of any 
sect. Its author, Mr. Clark, will be remembered br 
many of our readers as being for some time connected 
with the editosial management of The School- D^rf Via- 
tor, u. 

Talks About People*8 Stomachs. By Dio Letois, M. D. 

Author of^^Neto Gymnastics,'* ^^H^eak Lungs, and Hew 

to Make them Strong,** etc. iimo. Pp, 320, Otik 

$1.50. Boston: James R, Osgood & Co, 

The author, in dedicating this book to his mother, 

takes occasion to say that she gave him a predispositioa 

to dyspepsia but with it the control of his appetites, so 

that on the whole, he regards the inherited weakness a 

moral advantage. In his preface, he tells us "the aim 

of the work is to show the simple and natural means by 

which the stomach may be kept in a healthy condition •" 

He does not pretend to give much that is original, 

but rather to clothe old truth in new and attractive dress. 

This is done as Dio Lewis would be likely to do it, and 

as the believer in fresh air and sunshine, exercise is 

moderation, plain food, common sense, and two meals a 

day, will enjoy finding it done. People who know tbey 

have stomachs would do well to see the book. m. 

Object and Outline Teaching — An unusaalljr 
valuable book, written by Rev. Henry C. McCooic, of 
Philadelphia, is nearly ready for the public. It has been 
several years in preparation, and few books have had as 
much labor expended upon them. It is an exhaustive 
treatise on Object, Outline, Map, Blackboard and Pic- 
ture Teaching in the Sabbath-school, at Home, and in 
the Day-school. It will be printed on tinted paper, will 
contain 438 pages^ and be illustrated by thirty-five fiili 
page engravings, besides smaller ones. Price $1.75- 
It will be published shortly at the office of the 
American Sunday-school If^orker, by J. W. Mclntyre, No. 
4 South Fifth street, St. Louis. 
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THOMAS H. BURROWES, LL.D. 



A startling telegram was received on Sunday, 
February 26th, announcing the death of 
the late Editor of this Journal, at the Agricultural 
College, on the preceding afternoon. A month 
has passed, and we cannot even yet realize the 
sad truth of that brief dispatch. He was a 
friend so familiar upon these pages 1 Here, of 
all places, he seemed most at home ; and shall 
we never, as we turn these leaves, meet him 
more, hear again his wise words of counsel, or 
hearty words of cheer ? 

Few men in Pennsylvania were .more widely 
known or more universally respected. The 
roan who has been only a successful politician, 
however brilliant his talents and important his 
work, may soon be forgotten ; but insensibly, 
and to an extent far greater than might at a 
glance be supposed, has a feeling of personal 
gratitude toward him so lately gone, spread 
and become intensified among those hundreds 
of thousands in our State to whom the common- 
school has been a boon of priceless value. 
Here at least his fame is assured ; and nobler 
fame than that which springs from enduring 
benefaction conferred upon his kind, let no 
man toil for. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes was born Novem- 
ber 16, 1805, in the village (now the borough) 
of Strasburg, in Lancaster county. His father 
was a native of the county of Cavan, Ireland, of 
a respectable family long resident there. 
Though educated for the ministry in the Epis- 
copal church, he did not enter the pulpit, but 
emigrated to the State of Delaware in 1784, 
and thence to Pennsylvania in 1787, settling at 
Strasburg, and devoting himself closely to me- 
chanical pursuits. His mother was bom in 
the county of Monaghan, Ireland. She was 
the mother of thirteen children, of whom 
seven reached maturity ; and was as remarka- 
ble for decision of character as for kindness of 
heart — maternal traits which were conspicu- 



ous in the character of the son whose death 
w^ deplore. 

On the death of the elder brother of his 
father, the family went to Ireland in 18 10, to 
take possession of the family property ; but 
they soon found that the customs and society 
of the Old World were not congenial to their 
American feelings and habits. After seven 
years spent there, they, in 1817, removed to 
Quebec, in Lower Canada, remaining there 
till 18 22. They then returned to Ireland, 
and having disposed of their property in 1825, 
finally returned to this county. 

During all this time the education of the 
growing youth was not neglected. From his 
ninth to his twelfth year he was chiefly as a 
private pupil, under the Instruction of the Rev. 
William Craven, a kinsman of his mother, and 
a clergyman of the Church of England. Dur- 
ing the Ave years spent in Quebec, he attended 
the classical and English schools there. One 
of the next three years in Ireland was devoted 
to study under the Rev. James Thompson, a 
Presbyterian divine, who, at Fort Henry, in 
the county of Cavan, took a limited number of 
pupils as boarders; and the greater part, of the 
other two was spent as an irregular student in 
Trinity College, Dublin. Owing to the un- 
certainty as. to the time when his family would 
return to the United States, he did not enter 
the college as a regular student ; but through 
the ability and constant attention of his tutor, 
who was also a Scholar, on the basis of that 
well-known institution, he profited as rnnch^ 
probably, as if he had been matriculated. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of a 
liberal English education, and those sciences 
usually considered part of it, he thus acquired 
a good knowledge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages a fair acquaintance with the Gieek and 
the rudiments of German. But the wandering 
life he had been made to lead, though it pre- 
vented that finished regularity of training, so 
essential to the acquisition of degrees and of high 
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collegiate standing, conferred qualities of per* 
haps equal value — an enlarged view of the 
world and habits of self reliance became, in 
fact, a portion oi his education. He was often 
heard to say that whatever of self-reliance , of 
directness of purpose, and of power to foresee 
distant results cleared from the mists of the 
present, he might possess, had been mainly 
conferred by the accidents and )>eculiarities of 
his whole education, modified, restrained and 
improved, as it was, by a constant moral and 
religious home training. 

Thus prepared for the battle of life, less by 
contact with books and schools than with li/e 
and scholars, it became necessary, on returning 
to Pennsylvania, in i 825, to select some pro- 
fession or other branch of labor in which to 
engage. That of law was chosen ; and here 
the same chequered, but broadly educatory, 
course that marked his preparatory training again 
awaited him. His legal preceptor was Amos 
Ellmaker, esq., of Lancaster, whose office he 
entered in January, 1826. This gentleman, 
himself a liberal scholar of the highest stand* 
ing at the bar, soon took a liking to his new 
student, and paid even greater attention to his 
general reading than to his legal studies. Hav- 
ing weak eyes, his students were necessarily 
much employed in reading to him, and most 
of this profitable labor developed upon Mr. 
Burrowes. This led to an enlarged acquaint* 
ance, not only with the more advanced works 
on law, but on history, science, and general 
literature, and particularly on the political his- 
tory of the country. In return for the labor 
of reading to him, Mr. Ellmaker was in the 
habit of explaining every word, allusion or 
passage, which was not supposed to be clear to 
the reader. We have never heard him refer 
to Mr. £., save in terms of the most grateful 
regard. Indeed, he retained for him to the 
last an almost filial affection. 

After profiting for two years and a half by 
this liberal course of study, Mr. Burrowes 
entered the Yale College Law School in the 
summer of 1828. He remained here for one 
year, in the prosecution of his law btudies, 
and in attendance also upon the lectures of 
Profs. Silliman and Olmsted on natural sci- 
ence. In the autumn of 1829 he was ex- 
amined and admitted to the bar, at Lancaster, 
where he soon after commenced the practice 
of law. 

Not being dependent on his own exertions 
for support, he did not confine himself to the 
law, but at once took an active part in the 
prevailing political questions of the day, more, 
however, as a writer and in directing party 
novements than in electioneering or speaking 



at public meetings. Thus, before he had ac- 
quired either much practice or standing at the 
bar, he became somewhat prominent in poli- 
tics, and was elected to the Legislature in 1831 
and 1832. Here he was mainly noted for 
regular attendance and attention to the busi- 
ness of the House, and an unswerving ad- 
herence to the principles and measures he 
approved. A series of humorous articles from 
his pen, during the session, attracted attention 
and increased his reputation as a political writer. 
Though he did not often take part in the de- 
bate, or speak at great length, he had as much 
influence as probably belonged to his years 
and qualifications ; but being of a party greatly 
in the minority and very unpopular with the 
ruling powers, he did not figure on any im- 
portant committee or otherwise prominently. 
When, however, the party to which lie be- 
longed, became successful by the election of 
Joseph Ritner, to the office of Governor, in 
1835, Mr. Burrowes, as a recognition of his 
great political services, was honored with the 
appointment of Secretary of the CommoJi- 
wealth, the chief office in the gift of the Exec- 
utive. He was then in his thirtieth year, and 
entered upon the discharge of the duties of the 
position in December, 183$. At this point 
began his first connection with the educational 
interests of th^ State and, as he often frankly 
admitted, his first knowledge of the subject. 
At that time the Governor appointed all the 
executive officers of the State, except county 
sheriffii, coroners, commissioners, auditors, 
township constables, supervisors and assessors. 
All the rest — from a judge of the Supreme 
Court to a justice of the peace, from Secreury 
of the Commonwealth to clerk of the lowest 
county court — were at his disposal. He had 
also the control of the immense system of public 
works in which the State was then engaged. 
All this rendered the office very different from 
what it now is — and he found it no sinecure. 

As confidential friend and official adviser of 
the Governor, much of the burden of this vast 
power and patronage devolved, of course, upon 
the Secretary. He has often said that, 10 the 
confidence of youth and the ardor of an active 
politician, he felt little hesitation as to his 
ability to acquit himself creditably of this duty ; 
but that when, for the first time, he realized 
the vast importance of the educational portion 
of his responsibility, he was almost deterred 
from assuming it. Sustained, however, as he 
was, by the noble determination of Governor 
Ritner to uphold the newly created system of 
Common Schools at every risk, he determined 
to remain at the post at one of duty, «nd to 
prepare himself to the utmost of his powers 
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for itt proper tdministrttion. In an editorial 
article which appeared some years since in 
Thb Journal^ two or three paragraphs occur 
referring to this era of so great moment in his 
public life, in which he says : 

It was on political groundt alone that the writer was 
appointed [to the office of Secretary of the Common- 
wealth], and so little reference was there to the educa- 
tional department of his duties, that he scarcely knew 
and certainly did not think properly of his responsibility 
in that respect when he entered the office. It was 
therefore with some surprise and no little alarm that he 
beheld the accumulated letters on common-school afiairt, 
from every quarter of the State, brought in a bushel 
basket about two weeks after the day he assumed the 
duties of the office, — the mass having been kept back 
to that time, owing to the pressure of more urgent 
buuAcss. He can never forget the headache, — aye, and 
the heartache^ — produced by their perusal and the attempt 
to systematize and understand the vast subject thus pre- 
Knted. There were questions of every school hue, kind 
and shape,— involving difficulty as to the location of school 
bouses, the assessment and collection of tax, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the selection of branches of study 
and school books, the use of the Scriptures, instruction in 
catechism, modes of government, kinds of punishment, 
opposition to the system, etc., etc. And these, too, ad- 
drcned to one who knew about as much of the details of 
school affairs as he did of the local geography of the 
moon 1 

What was to be done ? Either the office was to be 
resigned or an attempt made to prepare for its proper dis- 
charge. His spirit — unchilled by the third of a century 
which has since shed its sobering influences — forbade 
resignation as cowardly ; besides, even if he retired, it 
wu difficult to see where a successor with the necessary 
knowledge and experience could be found. The other 
expedient was therefore adopted; but here again there 
was difficulty. The time was so short, and the wants of 
the system so urgent, that careful preparation for the duties 
of the office, by a course of educational reading, includ- 
ing the history and condition of the systems of other 
States and nations, was out of the question, even if all 
his ume could be devoted to the purpose, as it could not. 

Fortunate it is now thought wu this state of aflairs. It 
threw the officer and the State upon their own resources. 
Instead of studying the Prussian or the New England system 
and copying after either— except in the single feature of free- 
dom and generality of instruction — the actual social con- 
dition and the known educational wants of Pennsylvania 
were looked at, and the attempt was made to supply the 
one in accordance with the nature of the other. Not a 
single report, not a law, not a treatise from any other 
nation or State was examined. A great Commonwealth, 
with vast and growing resourc es agricultural, mineral, 
manufacturing and commercial-^yet, with a population 
of a distracting variety of national origin, involving 
much variety in language, religion and customs, and with 
00 very kindly feelings, the one to the other, and, 
worse than all, with bitter hospitality in the large majority 
to the system itsc]f,-^was beheld, and had to be taken as 
the field of operation. On this field, it is now evident 
as it was then toon suspected, that little light from 
abroad, in the arrangement of details at least, could be 
obtained. Thus it was that with little borrowed assist- 
ance, and founding it on the ictual wants of the State 

I and the few grand leading principles in the otherwise 
crude school Uwi of 1834 and 1835, the Pennsylvania 

I System was built up by herself and for herself. 
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The opportunity of a life-time was now be- 
fore him, and grandly did he improve it. The 
school law which had been enacted in 1834 he 
soon found inadequate and practically inopera- 
tive. He at once set himself at work upon the 
system. The ordinary duties of the Secretary's 
office occupying his time during the day — cor- 
respondence and other writing connected with 
educational affairs received attention at night, 
and usually late at night. The result of his in- 
vestigations was given to the Legislature in a 
report, dated February 19, 1836, at which time 
the revised school law of 1 836, which continued 
to be the school law of the State until 1849, 
was passed as drafted mainly by himself. After 
two years additional experience in, and study 
of, the educational work entrusted to his charge, 
it had so grown upon his hands as to require, 
as he has told us, '*half his time and nearly all 
his thoughts.'* Though it was a task that taxed 
all his powers to their utmost, he had gradually 
but surely evolved order from chaos, and this 
duty had been performed in such manner as to win 
for him from his enemies the reputation of being 
one of the ablest men of the State. The result 
of this two years of thought and labor appears 
in what — when we regard the transition period" 
at which it was wxitten — is to our mind, the 
most remarkable State paper of the kind we 
have ever seen, the Fourth Annual Common 
School Report, i«ued in 1838, which is repub- 
lished in the February number, 1 868, of this 
Journal. 

On his retirement from office, in 18384 
owing to a change in the administration and 
the party in power, he returned to Lancaster 
county, and devoted the next seven years of his 
life to farming, a life to which he was much 
attached. In 1845 he returned to the practice 
of the law in Lancaster. At this time he pub- 
lished a serirs of elaborate papers in the La/i-, 
caster Intelligencer^ on the nature, defects and 
improvement of the common-school system of 
the State» among other things, strongly urging 
the appointment of County Superintendents. 
He was elected to the City School Board soon 
after his return to Lancaster, in which position 
he performed the active duties of director for 
a number of years, greatlv to the benefit of the 
schools as then organized. In 1 847 he pub- 
lished a carefully prepared work entitled "The 
State Book of Pennsylvania," which the writer 
. recalls as a favorite reading book in the country 
school to which he then belonged. In 1852, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association, he began the 
publication of The Pennsylvania School . 
Journal, the editorial charge of which, until, 
within the past few months, has occupied much 
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of his time, and through whose columns he 
has exercised a constant and potential influence 
•upon the educational movement in the State. 
In 1855, at the request of the State Superin- 
tendent and other offidalsi he published the 
"* Pennsylvania School Architecture." In 1858, 
he was elected Mayor of Lancaster, indepen- 
dently of party politics. In i860, he was 
again appointed State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, which position he held for a 
period of three years of such active adminis- 
tration of the system as the disturbed condi- 
tion of public afiairs would permit. In 1865 
he was appointed Superintendent of Soldiers' 
Orphans, which system of schools he organ- 
ized and put into effective working operation. 
And finally, in 1869, he was elected to the 
Presidency of the State Agricultural College, 
to the duties of which position he gave all the 
energies of one who felt his hand put forth to 
the last work to which the Master would ever 
call him — and who was resolved, cost what it 
might, to do that work well. 

He died where he would have chosen to 
die — falling bravely at the post of duty. In 
him, another of Pennsylvania's great men 
"passes on," the Nestor of her educational 
councils. Wreathe his name with immortelles ! 
For, in what he has done for her system of 
common schools, Thomas H. Burrowes be- 
queathes to his native State a legacy of price- 
less value — one before which that of a Girard 
pales to nothingness and fades from view. 
Pennsylvania owes to no man living a debt of 
gratitude so great as that due him whose life- 
work has so recently closed at her Agricultural 
College. 

He was an original thinker, and for continu- 
ous and sustained thought had great capacity ; 
but he was always a student rather of men and 
the times than of books. He may not have 
possessed what is known as genius, but he had 
a keen insight into general principles and great 
acuteness in their application. He had also a 
certain keen sagacity in threading the labyrinth 
of politics, which, in his earlier life, made him 
invaluable to his party, but was too stubborn 
in his convictions and too firm in following 
where these might lead, ever to trim for the 
breeze or drift with the current in the charac- 
ter — or rather the absence of character — of the 
time-serving, successful politician. 

Without claiming profound erudition, in the 
modern sense of the word, he still possessed ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge on a wide range 
of subjects, with a refined taste in literature, and 
an innate love of the beautiful. His genial dis- 
position, ready wit, and fine conversational 
powers, gave a charm to persona] intercourse 



with him that will long be remembered in the 
wide circle of his friends. Few men have been 
more free from the defects that mar the pleasure 
of social intercourse ; he had little narrowness 
of view, petty egotism, restless vanity, or de- 
ceitful profession ; but was frank and honest, 
tolerant of opinions at variance with his own, 
earnest in his convictions, and ever ready to 
clearly express and forcibly maintain his views 
by fact and argument. 

No character is flawless — rarest of all that 
of a strong man who has fought through the 
heat of numerous political campaigns, and comes 
forth from the struggle with no ''marks of the 
fire" upon him. But we pass by the animosities 
of the political strife in which he mingled, nearly 
all of whose leading actors are now in the grave, 
as well as the harassing embarrassments of 
business which brought so much of disquiet to 
his later years, as subjects to be dismissed with 
this brief mention. Enemies he had, as strong 
men, positive natures, must have — faults he 
had, mistakes he made, and who is guiltless 
here ? — but he was most loved by those who 
came nearest him, most honored by those who 
knew him best. 

*' O ibr the touch of a ▼anisbed hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is sdll.'* 

*His religious life was not demonstrative, 
though his faith was simple and his confidence 
in the guiding Love and Wisdom firm and sure. 
During his last days he talked much, but calmly, 
with his children, realizing, when face to face 
with the great mystery, more of the awful 
dignity of life and the grandeur of human duty. 
He retained consciousness to the last, and a 
few hours before the final change, to one in- 
quiring how he felt in view of the prospect 
before him, his reply was, ** All is well — all 
well." The closing hours of his life were 
calm and peaceful. Unable to lie down with 
comfort ; he occupied a large reclining chair 
during most of his illness both day and night. 
About half-past three o'clock on the day of 
his death, he indicated a wish that his position 
in the chair should be slightly changed. This 
was done, and then for twenty minutes or 
more preceding dissolution he seemed not to 
move a muscle, put passed away so gently chat 
when the last breath had gone the stricken 
watchers awaited still another. 

His illness was brought on during the month 
of December, partly by over-exertion and ex- 
posure, the attack soon assuming the character 
of typhoid pneumonia. For some time it 
seemed as if this must, prove fatal, but the 
skilful use, by his physician, of a recently in- 
vented instrument by means of which, as we 
understand it, remedies may be applied direct- 
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]y to the lungs m the form of spray, afforded 
so great relief that he was accustomed to say 
of it, ** It saved my life." After partial re- 
covery from this attack, dropsy made its ap- 
pearance, his lower extremities being affected 
and the disease extending itself slowly. He 
was hopeful of ultimate recovery until 
within a few days before he died, ex- 
pecting soon again to resume his accustomed 
place as the active head of the College. 
The day before his death an abscess broke 
which had been forming in his lungs, and the 
existence of which had not been suspected. 
From this he sank rapidly until the following 
day, February 25, at 4 p. m., when he passed 
away into the quiet slumber that bringeth rest 
to burdened heart and toiling brain. 

On a bright March day, the first of early 
spring, his mortal remains were tenderly lower- 
ed to their last resting-place, in St. James* (Epis- 
copal) churchyard, at Lancaster, where of all 
places it had been his wish to lie — almost 
beneath the shadow of the church he loved so 
well. 

The services rendered by Dr. Burrowes 

to the cause of common school education — on 
the platform and in the office of State Superin- 
tendent, and his influence in frequent advisory 
consultation with educational committees in 
and out of the Legislature and with editorial 
pen during a period of nearly twenty years — 
will hereafter be considered more at length by 
the Senior Editor of The Journal, who was 
for full twenty years most intimately associated 
with the distinguished subject of our sketch, 
and whose own influence, during most of that 
period, in giving shipe and direction to the 
educational movement, has been second only to 
that of the great man gone. j. p. m. 
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I. NATURE OF ALGEBRA. 

NoTX —In response to the invitation of the Editor of Thb 
Journal, I shall endeavor to contribute an occasional arti- 
cle under the head of Maikematha! Nottt, In these notes, 
thoDgh treating of sdentiiic subjects, my object shall be 
to present the matter discussed in so simple and popular a 
style, that they may be of interest to all the readers of 
Thx Journal. I propose, also, if I can find the time, to 
give an occasional article upon general topics of educa- 

• 

tlOA. 

MATHEMATICS is the science of quan- 
tity. Its elementary branches are Arrtb-' 
metic. Algebra and Geometry, Arithmetic is the 
science of numbers ; Geometry is the science of 



extension; Algebra is the science of^wbat ? In 
other words, what is the relation of algebra to 
arithmetic and geometry ? What is the nature of 
algebra, and what is a correct- definition of it, 
founded upon a correct conception of its na- 
ture ? The answering of this question is the 
object of the present article. 

In the discussion I shall present a number of 
definitions, as given by different writers, ac- 
companying them with remarks and occasional 
criticisms, and then, having determined the 
true nature of the science, venture a definition 
of my own, — premising, however, that it is 
only an attempt, and remembering that other 
thinkers may criticise mine upon as good 
grounds as I can criticise other definitions. 

The various definitions of algebra fall readily 
under two classes. First, those which regard 
algebra as related to arithmetic ; and, second, 
those which make it a general method of inves- 
tigating all kinds of quantity. Both classes of 
views will be presented. 

I. Algebra u universal arithmetic. — This is 
the celebrated definition of Sir Isaac Newton. 
It assumes that arithmetic treats of special 
numbers and particular numerical operations, 
and that algebra extends to numbers in general^ 
and to ^^/f^rtf/ numerical operations.. Thus the 
Arabic characters express particular numbers. 
The letters of the alphabet represent number in 
general. The operations in arithmetic apply 
to the particular problem solved, those of alge- 
bra apply to all problems of that class ; the re- 
sult in arithmetic is merely the answer to the 
particular problem solved ; the result in algebra 
is a general numerical expression for the answer 
of all such problems. 

Algebra is general arithmetic, is another form 
of stating the same idea. This, like the pre- 
vious definition, assumes that algebra treats of 
numbers ; that, like arithmetic, it is the science 
of numbers, diflfering from arithmetic in being 
more general in its representatives of numbers 
and its methods of operation. 

This view concerning ths relation of algebrt 
to the other branches of mathematics, has been 
held quite extensively. In Ruler's Algebra, 
edition 1797, occurs the following : " In alge- 
bra, then, we consider only numbers which 
represent quantities, without regarding the 
diflferent kinds of quantity." In another place 
the author says : " Algebra, on the contrary, 
comprehends in general all cases which can ex- 
ist in the doctrine and calculation of number/* 
It is thus seen that Euler held the same opinion 
relative to the nature of algebra as Newton, 
and this view seems to be endorsed by one of 
the Bernoullis, who issued an edition of Euler's 
Algebra, with very valuable notes of his own. 
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D'*Alembtrtt the eminent French mtthemt- 
ticitn^ entertained the same view. In his 
classification of the branches of mathematics, 
he calls the science of number arithmetic ^ and 
divides arithmetic into numerique^ special arith- 
metic, and algebra^ general arithmetic. Tod- 
hunter, one of the ablest and most popular of 
the English mathematicians of the present 
time, expresses the same opinion. I quote 
from his very able treatise on algebra, edition 
of 1 860 : <' The methods of reasoning about 
numbers by means of letters which are em- 
ployed to represent the numbers, and signs 
which are employed to represent their relations, 
is called aige&ra.** This idea is preserved 
throughout the entire treatise. We have, 
therefore, good authority for regarding algebra 
as a kind of general arithmetic, and of embody- 
ing this idea in the definition of it. 

In favor of this view it may also be argued 
that algebra originated in the idea of number ; 
it had its birth in the science of number, and 
grew out of it. It originated in a process of 
generalization in the representMtitn of numbers 
and of the operations upon them. It was the 
offspring of number mxA generalizations^ — its 
mother and its father, — and having such a pa- 
rentage it would seem proper to call it general 
arithmetic. 

Again, in teaching algebra we always do and 
should lead the mind of the learner to the 
algebraical idea from the arithmetical. The 
symbols should be introduced as general ex- 
pressions of number, and the operations should 
be explained as numerical operations, I know 
of no other way in which the subject could be 
presented to young pupils, and I presume there 
is no other way. 

Again, the operations of algebra are similar 
to the operations of arithmetic. In both we 
begin with addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division ; both treat of fractions ; in both 
we have involution and evolution, proportion and 
progressions, etc. Both employ comparison, 
which gives rise to the equation, for the equa- 
tion belongs as much to arithmetic as it does 
to algebra: i-[-i=2 is as much an equation 
as x^-{'2px=q. The equation in algebra is so 
much more important and powerful because of 
the generality of the symbols leading to new 
ideas and operations. 

These reasons, backed by the authorities 
given above, present quite a powerful argument 
in favor o( the position assumed. Are there 
any objections to it, and if so, what are they ? 
First, it may be asserted that the symbols of 
algebra are not always used to represent num- 
hers ; that they arc often used to represent 
other qoaotities, as Unes, surfaces, weight, value. 



etc. ; that they may be used to represent any 
other kind of quantity as well as numbers. 

This must be admitted ; but a Newtonian 
upon this question may answer, and certainly 
with great plausibility, that whenever the sym- 
.bols of algebra are used to represent other kinds 
of quantity than pure numbers, as lines, vol- 
umes, etc., they represent them as numbers, 
and not as mere lines, volumes, etc. ,• — that is, 
they represent them as so many units in length, 
so many units in value, etc. In other words, 
that when the symbols are applied to the bow 
much, it is measured by some assumed unit, and 
reduced to the boa many, and that these symbols 
really represent the number of imits in the 
quantity, and not the quantity itseU, and that 
tiiey are therefore still symbols of ntnnber. 

To this reply it may be objected that alge- 
braic symbols are sometimes used to represent 
lines which are incommensurable, that is, which 
have no common unit of measure. Thus, ab 
may represent the area of a rectangle in which 
the two sides have no common unit of measure, 
and cannot therefore be expressed in numbers. 
In such a case a represents the line forming one 
side of the rectangle, and b the line forming the 
other side, and not their numerical values. In 
the circle, if c represents the circumference, and 
d the diameter, we have the ratio between 
the diameter and circumference represented by 
c-^d, in which there is no common unit, and 
the symbol c must consequently represent the 
length o{%. curved line, and d the length of a 
straight line, and not their numerical values. 
So I might go on and show in Analytical 
Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, 
Mechanics, etc., that the symbols and methods 
of algebra are often used without denoting 
numerical ideas. The fact seems to be that, 
though algebra originated in arithmetic and 
prinurily refers to numerical ideas, it has ex- 
tended its application and meaning, and is now 
regarded as a general method of investigation 
applicable to all quantity. I will now present 
the views of some who entertain this opinion. 

II. Algebra is a general method of investigat- 
ing quantity by means of symbols. This defini- 
tion does not restrict algebra to numerical 
quantity, but extends its domain to all kinds 
of quantity, [t makes its peculiarity depend, 
not upon the kind of quantity to which it is 
applied, but upon the manner in which it treats 
quantity. Its distinction is in its method, and 
not in its application. In this it is distinguished 
from arithmetic and geometry, the one of 
.which is the science of number, and the other 
the science of extension. It does not deny that 
it was origiAally applied to . numbers, that ic 
originated in the science of numbers, or that it 
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should not be thus Uaght to the learner ; but 
holds that it has extended its signification and 
embraces in its extended arms everything that 
will admit of mathematical investigation. It 
may not discard the appellation general aritb^ 
metic, but claims that it is equally correct to 
call it general geometry; holding that both are 
correct, but that neither gives the whole truth. 

This is the view of the majority of modern 
writers upon the subject. Whewell, in his 
History of Scientific Ideas, page 88, vol. i., says, 
in speaking of the pure sciences : ** The prin- 
cipal sciences of this class are geometry, theo- 
retical arithmetic, and algebra, considered in its 
most general sense, as the investigations of the 
relations of space and number by means of 
general symbols/' 

Brande, in his most excellent encyclopcedia, 
a little library in itself, says: **It (algebra) is 
a sort of universal arithmetic, founded upon the 
same principles as common arithmetic, and 
proceeding by rules and operations precisely 
similar. But it is not confined merely to ques- 
tlons relating to numbers, being applied gener- 
ally to investigate the relations that subsist 
among quantities of all kinds, whether arith- 
metical or geometrical.*' 

In Robert Adrain's edition of Hutton's 
Mathematics, 1818, the following view is pre- 
sented : " Algebra is the science of computing 
by symbols. It is sometimes called analysis ; 
it is a general kind of arithmetic, or a general 
way of computation. In this science quantities 
of all kinds are represented by the letters of the 
alphabet." 

Hackley, one of the first American authori- 
ties, says : ** Algebra is a species of short-hand 
writing, which, by tile aid of certain symbols, 
serves to abridge and seneralize propositions 
relating to numbers." rie explains this, how- 
ever, by the following note : " In the opera- 
tions of arithmetic, v^ith the exception of those 
which relate to compound numbers, quantities 
are considered as composed of units, but the 
kind of unit is not noticed, only the number. 
In algebra neither the kind nor number of units 
of which a quantity is composed is regarded, 
and often the quantity i^ not considered as 
composed of units at all. In every part of 
algebra, processes analogous to those prescribed 
by the rules of arithmetic are in use. H^nce, 
and because of its character of generalization, 
it was called by Newton general arithmetic. 
Algebra, however, presents many relations of 
quantity of which arithmetic takes no cogni- 
zance." 

Comte, the most celebrated writer upon the 
philosophy of mathematics, divides the science 
into two branches, geometry and analysis, or 



caicuins. Calculus he divides into " algebraic 
calculus, or algebra!* and ^arithmetical calculus, 
or arithmetic!* He says : " Algebra may be 
defined in general as having for its object the 
resolution of equations, taking this expression 
in its full logical meaning, which signifies the 
transformation of implicit functions into equiva- 
lent explicit ones." ** In the same way, arith- 
metic may be defined as destined to the deter- 
mination of the values of functions. Hence- 
forth, therefore, we will briefly say that alge- 
bra // the calculus of functions,** and '^arithmetic 
the calculus of values,** He adds to this the 
remark, ** Even the celebrated definition given 
by Newton, characterizing algebra as universal 
arithmetic, gives certainly a very false idea of 
the nature of algebra and of that of arithme- 
tic." Without accepting Comte's views con- 
cerning the nature of arithmetic and algebra, 
though very ably presented, and in some re- 
spects Ytty plausible, he is quoted as authority 
upon the point that algebra is not correctly 
defined in the expressions, universal or general 
arithmetic. 

The view which I have here presented is the 
one usually adopted by modem writers upon 
the subject,a1though many of them are not very 
concise or elegant in their forms o£ stating it. 
Opening several of the text*books in common 
use, I find the following definitions of algebra : 

1 . " Algebra Is a general method of solving 
problems, and demonstrating theorems, by 
means of figures letters and signs." 

2. ** Algebra is a branch of mathematics in 
which the quantities considered are represent- 
ed by letters, and the operations to be per- 
formed are indicated by signs." 

3. ** Algebra is a method of investigating 
the relations of both arithmetical and geome- 
trical quantities, by signs or symbols." 

4. ** Algebra is that branch of mathematics 
in which the operations are indicated by signs 
or symbols, and the quantities are represented 
by letters." 

$. "Algebra is that branch of mathematics 
in which quantities are represented by letters 
or other symbols, and their relations are indi- 
cated by signs." 

6. Algebra is that branch of mathematics 
in which the relations of quantities are investi- 
gated, and the reasoning is abridged and gene- 
ralized by means of symbols. 

Ainung these definitions it is difficult to select 
the one which is most satisfactory ; some of 
them are open to positive criticisms. The best 
form, in my own opinion, of stating in a single 
sentence the idea of the nature of algebra, now 
generally entertained, is that with which I 
begin the second, part of this article, or a slight 
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modification of it. I therefore present the 
followicgy as the best definitions that I have 
yet been able to frame, of the science of 
algebra : 

1. Algebra is a method of investigating 
qnantity by means of general characters called 
symbols; or, 

2. Algehra is a general method of invest iga^ 
ting quantity by means of symbols. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



BY J. H. SHUMAKER, PH. D. 



IT is admitted almost universally that edu- 
cated labor is worth more than that which 
is uneducated — that trained men are better 
than untrained — that experience is better than in- 
experience. Tradesmen of nearly all kinds, and 
members of the learned professions, are not only 
expected but required to pass through a course 
of training specially intended to fit them for 
their work. In teaching, however, this is not 
always insisted upon. Any man with a fair 
knowlege of certain studies is supposed to be 
fitted to teach them, if he desires to do so. 
Hence th« common expression, ** Oh ! anybody 
can teach our school ; the pupils are not far 
advanced." 

In the mechanic arts a bungler may spoil 
the material, or turn out an imperfect ' or un- 
sightly job, but his imperfections and mistakes 
do not perpetuate themselves. He must either 
do better or quit. ' In educational work the 
mischief is not so readily seen, especially 
where parents do not visit the schools; 
and the incompetant teacher may continue to 
be employed year after year. The evil is also 
aggravated by its inherent power to perpet- 
uate itself. Bad teaching in science, morals or 
religion, lives long after the teacher has ceased 
from his labors. Hence the importance of 
schools where teachers are prepared for their 
work, at least so far as it can be done theoret- 
ically. 

Normal teaching is simply the presentation 
of truth in accordance with the laws of mind, 
in such a manner that the truth, being adapted 
to the capacity of the pupil, shall be impressed 
so vividly and indelibly that it shall thereafter 
remain hit own, to be used as he may deem 
best. In this view every good school is nor- 
mal ; but this does not do away with the ne- 
cessity for schools where pupils are taught 
how to teach. The latter is really and truly 
the business of a Normal School. Thus far, 
however. Normal Schools have been called 
upon — compelled rather — to teach the various 



branches of study , along with the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching them. The papUs 
have come, not simply to learn how to teach 
certain branches most successfully, but they 
have entered with a very confused and imper- 
fect knowledge of that which they wished to 
teach. Hence the work of these schools has 
been confined largely to that which candidttes 
for admission ought to know on entering. 
They have done the best they could under the 
circumstances, and they have done great good, 
but after all, their work has been very much the 
same as that of a college preparing pupils for 
its own proper course of study. Ami they 
will be forced to continue this kind of work, 
until the teaching in our elementary schools 
shall be done much better than it has been in 
the past. 

with all the improvement already wrought, 
there still remains a great work for these 
schools to do. The statistics of the last six- 
teen years may help us to form an estimate. 
There were in 1854, 11,967 teachers in our 
common schools; in 1870, 16,097, or an 
average annual increase of 248 teachers. The 
Jive Normal Schools now in successful operation 
graduated, in 1870, 8z students. At the same 
rate the twelve schools of this kind contem- 
plated by law, would graduate 197 pupils, or 
51 less than the annual increase of teachers. 
Taking into account the large number who 
leave the profession tstty year to engage in 
more lucrative pursuits, to get married, or be- 
cause teaching proves distasteful, it would not 
be a violent assumption to say that at least 
1,200 new teachers will be needed annually 
for many years to come. I'his would require 
each of the twelve Normal Schools to graduate 
100 pupils a year. This number of properly 
qualified graduates would require at least 300 
pupils in course of constant training. Bat 
furtber, there is now an average of 50 pupils 
to each teacher in our common schools. If 
all the non-attendants could be gathered in 
there would be about 55. Experience has 
shown that 30 or 35 pupils are quite as many 
as even a first-class teacher ought to have, in 
order to do the very best for them. If we 
had twenty-five thousand instead of sixteen 
thousand schools, there could be found abund- 
ant work for all the additional teachers re- 
quired.* This matter will come to be under- 
stood better by and by. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the business of Normal Schools 
I will come to an end soon, because the supply 
of teachers exceeds the demand. 

So long as school boards favor, ist, low 
salaries ; ad, short school terms ; 3d, pay- 
not according to qualifications, there will be s 
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fluetgre supply of competent teachers. The 
average strlaries for 1870, were $36 per month, 
and length of school term six months. The 
teacher could save out of this about enough to 
keep hiiB at school during the rest of the year. 
Suppose that for three years he expends his 
earnings in this way, he receives a creditable 
£iiglish education, and that is the principal 
gftin. In many districts the man who has ex- 
pended nothing to educate or fit himself for 
the work, would be preferred, because he 
would teach ebeapfr. Such Chinese labor may 
possibly be dear at any price, but school boards 
do not always see the thing in just that light. 
Their funds are sohII, and the cheaper the 
teacher, the longer school term they can have. 
In other districts the teachers, good, bad and 
indifferent, receive the same wages. 

Suppose, howsver, that the young man who 
has fitted himself well, obtains a school for 
tin months at $60 per month, it pays him only 
six hundred a year. If he has a fair knowledge 
of geography and English grammar, writes a 
good hand and is quick and accurate at figures, 
he can realize that and more, as clerk or book- 
keeper. He has less care and worry, less hard 
brain work ; and has the prospect of speedy 
promotion, if he does his work well and main- 
tains a good moral character — such as t^^iy 
teacher must have. 

Is it strange/ then, that young men make 
teaching a stepping-stone to some other calling, 
or that they abandon teaching when something 
more lucrative offers? Most of them look 
forward to a happy home of their own by and 
by, with an angel wife and little cherubs that 
will require a good deal of bread and butter to 
keep them healthy and happy. Does teaching 
bring this bright vision palpably near ? Can a 
man support a family properly on such a salary 
as the majority of schools now offer ? Can he 
afford to prepare himself for a profession that 
holds out such meagre and uncertain rewards? 
Here is the real root of the trouble ; and until 
our school boards can offer a man steady em- 
ployment at remunerative wages, it is not in 
human nature to devote itself to a life business 
so precarious in its rewards and so full of trials 
as teaching, whilst there are other professions 
and occupations that present a more inviting 
field. Longer school terms, and largely in- 
creased salaries to teachers who are well quali- 
fied for their work, would furnish all that is 
needed to make our common schools fully effi- 
cient, and our Normal Schools abundantly suc< 
cessful in their special work. 

Self-denying men and women there are — real 
missionaries — who labor on, year after year, 
with but little hope of earthly reward. They 



look for ** that on higb" But they ought to 
have more of the earthly. " The laborer is 
worthy of his hire." Other enterprises may 
require millions of dollars to make them a success, 
and — they get the money. But when educa- 
tional interests are dwarfed and stunted by a 
want of funds, men modestly excuse themselves 
by saying : •* well" — " yes" — " but" — " par- 
don me" — " I do not see where the money 
is to come from." Where men have the will, 
they either find a way or make one. They 
can do now what twenty years ago was pro- 
nounced impossible. Pennsylvania is rich 
enough, and we hope will soon be good enough, 
to secure for all her schools the very best 
teaching talent that money can command. 
The result will be untold blessings to all her 
people. 



SOCRATES AS A TEACHER. 



BY REV. T. H. ROBINSON, D. D., HARRISBURC, PA. 



SOCRATES was one of those few men of 
genius, so largely endowed with all the 
properties of a great manhood, that they can 
do almost anything, and do it well. They 
are the masters of all trades. Everything 
about him is remarkable; personal appear- 
ance, moral physiognomy, position, aims, 
method, life and death. So grandly did na- 
ture pour forth her treasure upon him, that 
there were in him. materials enough to form 
several uncommon men, all of whom should 
be head and shoulders above the generation. 
The greatest of his successors, down to the 
present age, have been proud to call him mas- 
ter, and happy to tread in his footsteps. As 
the myriad-minded Shakespeare finds his ad- 
mirers in zwery age, and his pupils among all 
people, the transcendental German, the versa- 
tile French, and the practical common sense 
of his own English-speaking race, so Socrates 
commends himself to every class of minds. 

He was born B. C, 469, the son of Sophro- 
nicus and Phaenarete, poor parents from whom 
he received but an ordinary education. His 
father was a sculptor, and, entering early his 
father's shop he, too, learned the art, andjs 
said to have become a workman of taste and 
skill. A group of graces was exhibited for 
centuries at the Acropolis which tradition at- 
tributed to his chisel. He, however, early re- 
linquished the art and became a soldier, per- 
forming military service in three battles and 
distinguishing himself in each. He surpassed 
most men in courage, physical endurance and 
the virtues of the camp and the field. Various 
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anecdotes are related concerning his condact 
during these campaigns. "On one occasion," 
Plato tells us, ** he stood before the camp for 
four and twenty hours, on the same spot, wrapt 
in meditation, and, as he seemed not to be able 
to unravel the subject of his thought, he stood 
as if inquiring and discussing within himself." 
He was, in his physical parts, a full-grown, com- 
plete man, a man, according to the testimony 
of his companions, quite prodigious and almost 
superhuman. 

Plato says of him : ** We were fellow-sol- 
diers and had our mess together. Socrates 
overcame not only me, but every one beside, in 
the endurance of toils. None could sustain 
hunger like him. He alone seemed to enjoy 
our military fare when we had plenty. No 
person ever saw him drunk. In the depth of 
an excessively rigid winter he sustained calmly 
incredible hardships, and while none went out 
of their tents, or, if they went out, wrapt 
themselves up carefully and put fleeces under 
their feet, and bound their legs with hairy 
skins, Socrates went out only with the same 
cloak on that he usually wore, and walked 
barefoot upon the ice, more easily than those 
who had sandled themselves so delicately." 

His bravery in battle is a theme for Plato's 
highest eulogy. In bodily constitution, in 
natural temperament, in physical strength and 
courage, nor less in moral courage, and in 
mental powers and attainments, he seems to 
have been as near the standard of human per- 
fection as any one of his race has ever attained. 
He was three score years and ten before his 
unwearied frame gave way. 

He did not become a teacher until after he 
had passed middle life. Of the few events left 
on record, which filled up his life prior to that 
time, one was his marriage with Xantippe, who 
is represented by many of the ancient writers 
as a perfect termagent, and whose name, in 
modern times, is synonymous with shrew. It 
may be that the infirmities of this good woman 
have been greatly exaggerated, as well as the 
domestic squabbles between herself and her 
lord. Yet the violence of her temper and the 
calmness of his, have become proverbial. He 
gives a playful explanation of his reason for the 
choice of such a woman, by saying, ** Those 
who wish to become skilled in horsemanship 
select the most spirited horse ; after being able 
to bridle those, they believe they can bridle all 
others. Now as it is my wish to live and con- 
verse with men, I married this woman, being 
firmly convinced that in case I should be able 
to endure her, I should be able to endure all 
others.'* 

To know the man more fully, we must cast 



a glance at his public career. He shunned of- 
fice among his fellow men. In fact he was 
almost always in the minority — that is, in the 
opposition. He was an Aristocrat when the 
ultra-Democracy ruled, and sought, regardless 
of justice, to level all things. He was a Dem- 
ocrat when the Aristocracy of the Thirty 
Tyrants filled Athens with the victims of op- 
pression. He was a Conservative when dem- 
gogues ruled* He was a Liberal when kw 
was made an instrument of injustice. He was 
a true '* higher-law" man, proclaiming, unceas- 
ingly, the supremacy of justice, and a brave, 
unflinching adherance to it, as both the highest 
virtue and the highest happiness of a people. 
When in private life, he refused to return a 
fugitive into slavery ; and when he was elected 
to the Senate he was not popular, because 
statesmanship, in his eyes, was to administer 
equal and impartial justice to all men, at all 
hazzards. His bravery as a Senator even sur- 
passed his bravery as a soldier, for he had the high 
moral courage which could brave not only 
death but opinion. He could defy a tyrant, 
and he could as calmly defy a tyrannical mob. 
No clamors, no imperiousness of any one, or 
of many, could move him to do a wrong. He 
says of himself, at a critical period : ** The 
Government, although it was so powerful, did 
not frighten me into doing anything unjust." 

He was no trained, public orator, yet he 
was admitted to be equal to the most powerful 
orators of his day in the mastery of audiences. 
When on trial for his life he declined to use 
the oration which the celebrated Lysias had 
prepared for him. His judges refused to let 
Plato speak in his behalf, and then he, without 
any premeditation, stood up, unmoved, una- 
bashed, and made one of the most sublime ut- 
terances that ever fell frdm human lips. It 
hastened his martyrdom, but it secured for him 
an immortality among men. 

Bat his great vocation was that of a teacher, 
and to this we turn. This, he said to the judges 
who condemned him to drink the fatal hem- 
lock, was his mission. This God called him 
to. This he never forgot, never intermitted, 
never wearied of. He prosecuted it at home 
and abroad, in the army and in the city, in the 
private house and in the Senate Chamber, in the 
shop of the artisan and on the public street, by 
day and by night, to the end of life. No hos- 
tility could prevent him, no prospect of s 
martyr*s death, could induce him to cease his 
efforts to lead the young and the old, all 
classes and all ranks of his fellow-citizens, to s 
knowledge of themselves, their nature, their 
mission and their various duties. 

Yet he was not a professional teachet . ^e 
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neither asked nor received wages. He did not 
set himself up and advertise for pupils. He 
disclaimed the title of teacher^ and called neither 
man nor child his disciple. He wished no one 
to call him by any name that assumed that he 
was superior to other men. Socrates was his 
name, not Prof. Socrates, nor Dr. Socrates, nor 
Socrates the Sage, nor Socrates the Philosopher. 
He had no building where he lectured, no 
desk at which he gave lessons. 

He did not so much as promise to teach 
anybody anything. He rather wondered that 
men would flock to him, and that parents per- 
sisted in sending their sons to him. He would 
not forbid them to come. He was glad to see 
them, to talk with and question them, and to 
have them listen to his conversations with 
others, if they liked. They might stay by 
him as long as they chose, but they should not 
pay him for his company, nor for his talk. 
He would not be the slave of patrons. He 
would not hire out his mind and tongue for so 
much an hour, or a day. He taught at no 
fixed time or place. He used no text-books. 
He read no lectures. He was the professor 
of no special science. He heard no recita- 
tions. Yet he had his method of teaching, to 
which we may turn our attention. The occa- 
sion of his abandonment of his hereditary 
occupation, and entrance upon the work of 
public instruction, was as follows: He had 
observed, with much regret, how the opinions 
of the Athenian youth were misled, and their 
principles and tastes corrupted, by a body of 
professional men known as Sophists, who for 
money and renown engaged to enlighten all 
men. They were brilliant and learned, at 
least so far as the use of words was concerned, 
disputatious, and generally wealthy and power- 
ful. They were the intellectual leaders of 
the age. They indulged in all manner of 
refined speculations upon nature and the origin 
of things. Around them flocked the rich and 
noble youth of every city they entered. They 
taught the art of disputation and of false 
reasoning, " — making the worse appear 
the better reason." 

Suddenly there appeared among them a new 
and strange antagonist. He was a perfect con- 
trast to themselves. They appeared in gorge- 
ous flowing robes, and were followed by an 
eager crowd of listeners. He was poor and 
humbly clad, and the Sophists affected to treat 
him with contenipt. They were dignified, 
and stately, and cultured. He was rude and 
ungainly in appearance, and uncouth in man- 
ners. He wandered about the streets of Ath- 
,ens, barefoot and absorbed in thought, some- 
times standing for hours in the public places. 



fixed in thought, unconscious of all that was 
passing on around him. In external appear- 
ance, though a man of vigorous and powerful 
frame, he was such a one as might well have 
tempted the wit and ridicule of the thoughtless. 
His nose was flat, his nostrils were wide and 
up-turned, his lips were thick, his eye-balls 
projected, his figure was unwieldy. Ridicule 
had in him a target for her arrows. Everyday 
he strolled into the market-place to talk with 
all whom he met. He simply converses — asks 
questions. He became an object of attention, 
and soon excited and enchained curiosity, fas- 
cinating the ears of those whom his personal 
appearance disgusted. He became known to 
all. He talked with all, with persons of both 
sexes and every age, on all subjects connected 
with daily life, with duty and with happiness. 
Wherever he went, whomsoever he met, now 
in a saddler's shop, now in the market, now 
meeting a merchant, and now a child, sitting or 
walking, he talked and taught, giving lessons 
on saddlery or statesmanship, on the rules of 
trade, the laws of mercantile life, or the duties 
of children. Men of state came to him to 
learn the art of government. An election 
draws from him a conversation on the duties 
of citizens and magistrates. He meets in the 
street a young and beautiful stranger, and struck 
with his ihtellectual countenance, he places his 
staff across his path, stops him, and by a ftw 
questions binds forever to him the future his* 
torian Xenophon. 

At a festival where wine is freely flowing, 
he discourses on temperance. To an atheist 
whom he accidentally meets he demonstrates 
the being and providence of the gods. To a 
disobedient son he talks on filial duty, and to 
alienated brothers on the beauty of fraternal 
love. He humbles the conceited, encourages 
the diffident, overwhelms the profligate and 
licentious with shame, and bestows a deserved 
praise on the courageous and virtuous. Thus 
he went about talking everywhere, till the 
whole city was his schoolroom, and the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, were his pupils. Es- 
pecially did Socrates delight to meet men who 
were renowned for wisdom, or any intellectual 
eminence, and question them. He was the 
declared questioner of all men. While he 
gained a great many friends and admirers, he 
also provoked a large number of personal ene- 
mies. 

The Sophists, among whom he has been 
most unjustly ranked, were especially hostile 
to him, nor he less to them. He never neg- 
lected an opportunity to meet and confute 
them. They had slighted and denied the 
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truth. Truth was the one mistress of his soul. 
They deserted her for wrong and for renown. 
He clung to her and adored her in poverty. 
They professed to know and to teach all 
sciences. He only knew that he knew nothing, 
and all he hoped to do was to help his fellow- 
men learn a little, by pointing out to them 
their mistakes. He gave nothing ; he simply 
helped to bring ideas out of the souls of other 
men. He was, to use his own homely illus- 
tration drawn from the occupation of his own 
wife, an accoucher of id as. He had nothing 
to put into men's minds. 

Socrates must have been a terrible antagon- 
ist to all people who believed they were wise 
because they could talk fluently. There were 
men of that class then, as now, the rapid and 
vapid talkers of the age, whose fullness of 
words is only to be compared to the leanness 
of their ideas. Socrates declared, that as for 
himself he knew nothing. And when a man 
professed knowledge on any point, es- 
pecially if it drew after him admiring crowds, 
who called him wise, Socrates was sure to step 
up modestly through the crowd, and, professing 
ignorance, ask to be taught. Charmed with 
so humble a listener, the teacher begins. Soon 
Socrates modestly interrogates him, and gets 
his assent to some very plain and evident pro- 
position. Then he would draw his assent to a 
conclusion just as evident. Then perhaps an- 
other, and now he is lost. Socrates takes up 
his admissions, and with great power of logic, 
and a subtlety equal to that of the Sophists them- 
selves, he weaves a web around this seemingly 
wise man, from which he cannot escape. He 
shows him to what monstrous conclusions his 
admissions lead him. The laughter of the by- 
standers proclaims his discomfiture, and he 
knows not whither to turn, while the uncouth 
and imperturably calm and apparently innocent 
Socrates stands before him as if he had done 
nothing to make him so ridiculous. Confused, 
ashamed, indignant at himself, and enraged at 
his strange antagonist, he flees from the spot. 
Socrates describes, in his amusing way, how 
he went to a number of persons, who were es- 
teemed to be wise, and examined them. First 
he went to the politicians, then to some poets, 
then to artificers with the hope of gaining some, 
thing from ecch. From the politicians he 
wanted to learn something about government, 
but he came away saying, '' I am wiser than 
they, for neither of us knows anything valuable ; 
but they, not knowing, fancy that they do know, 
while I not knowing, do not think that I do 
know. In one small matter, therefore, I am 
' wiser than they.*' But he afironted them all, 
k as he did also poets and artificers, by his rude 
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way of demonstrating their ignorance, and 
many of them became his enemies. 

Thus Socrates went among men. He was 
always to be found when crowds were as- 
sembled, as on market days. He gave no Ice- 
tures. He only talked, it mattered not with 
whom. He was the great questioner of his 
age. Many persons made it their habit to at- 
tend him in public. If he went into the market 
place, into the gymnasia, or the public 
schools, no matter where, they followed and 
surrounded him, to hear what he would say to 
men. •He demanded money from no one for 
his services. And in that golden age of 
Grecian literature, when everybody was writ- 
ing and publishing, Socrates, the best, the 
wisest, and the most thoughtful man living, 
wrote nothing, published nothing. Fame was 
to him an empty word. The immortality that 
many of his contemporaries sought, perished 
with the books they wrote. Socrates simply 
conversed, talked, argued, defended truth and 
justice, assailed error and wrong, and moulded 
the lives of men, trying to make them humble, 
honest and true ; and loving disciples have 
transmitted to us both his wisdom and a por- 
trait of the man himself. — Lutheran Quarter- 
ly Review, 



ARE OUR SCHOOLS PRACTICAL? 



BY L. O. FOOSE, 

PRINCIPAL OP THE MALE HIGH SCHOOL, HARJIISBURG. 



ARE our schools up to the demands o^ the 
times ? Are they adequate to the work to 
be performed ? Are they practical ? These 
are questions that we hear time and again. 
Shall we pass them by unnoticed ? Is there 
any reason for them ? Let us examine for a 
few moments and see. An investigation will 
do no harm, and may result in good. 

In what, then, are they not practical? 
Wherein do they fail or come short of ex- 
pectation ? Here is the answer generally 
given : They are rot practical in the results 
obtained, in the kind and amount of knowledge 
and training furnished, and in the influence 
which they exert upon the community for in- 
telligence, morality, and regard for law and 
order. Is it so ? 

Would any one dare say that our schools are 
not doing a good work for both the individual 
and the State, and that a majority, at least, 
of those identified with them are not attending 
to their duties with diligence and faithfulness ? 
Certainly not. Neither would any one say 
that results are not obtained, for we all know 
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that results arc obtained, and that, too, in very 
many cases, apparent^ satisfactory, at least, to 
many concerned. We know, too, that boys 
and girls are drilled and trained until their 
heads ache and their hearts are sick, until every 
little corner in their crania is stored and crammed 
full as an auction room of material gathered 
from all parts of the known world, until the 
contents of page after page, and even book 
after book, are treasured up for the emergencies 
of lifc^ We all know that they are taught to 
memorize rules and definitions, notes and ex- 
ceptions, numbers and dates, and to recite them 
as glibly as a parrot rings the changes upon its 
stock of homely and familiar words. And 
how many are there in our schools who pass 
splendid examinations and show a brilliancy of 
intellect, or at least a trained memory, that must 
be admired by all, and who, on account of 
their attainments and qualifications, shine as 
stars in their little literary spheres. 

But is this all practical ? Is not much of 

it deceptive? Are our pupils thus prepared 

for the practical work ? With the same time 

and facilities, could they not have received 

knowledge more diversified in its nature, and 

useful in its applications ? Is not too much 

time, of both teacher and pupil, spent upon 

that which cannot be rendered available in 

solving life's great problems ? Would it not 

be better spent in making the applications, as 

the knowledge is acquired, than in teaching 

systems and theories, principles and facts, 

which, when acquired, the pupil has not the 

ability or skill to put to practical use ? 

In our Common Schools, orthography, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, and United States history are taught, 
and in a great many of them, only three or 
four of these branches. These schools fur- 
nish the only educational facilities of a very 
large majority of the youth of the State. Now, 
how many, of those enjoying their full bene- 
fits, have a practical knowledge of all^ or even 
of any^ of these branches? How many are 
prepared to do business of any kind without 
special preparation ? How many can express 
their thoughts intelligently and definitely on 
paper, or prepare an article for the press ? 
How many can read, intelligently, the market 
quotations in a daily paper, take charge of an 
accountant's books, or estimate the cost of 
plastering a house? How many are there 
who can read, un^erstandingly, the news of 
the day, and give a satisfactory account cf it ? 
The number is indeed small^ very small. 
Then, how large is the number of those, who 
annually leave our schools, who can make no 
practical application of what they may have 



learned, or tried to learn, who have only a 
vague, dream-like recollection of the piece- 
meal and fragmentary knowledge they have 
attempted to memorize and gather up ? How 
many, too, of this number cannot even read 
and xvrite ^ I am pleased to know, however, 
that the number of this class is gradually be- 
coming less. 

Is this view of the situation at all flattering? 
Is it what the spirit and progress of the 
age demand? Is this the best that can be done 
for the youth of the State ? Is it what we must 
have, if we wish our future generations to take 
precedence in intelligence, sound reasoning, 
and good judgment ? Will this kind of educa- 
tion make practical men and women, thinkers, 
reliable guardians of the rights and liberties of 
a great and free people ? Will it exalt us as a 
State, or nation, to that dignified literary posi- 
tion and excellence, which our advantages and 
capabilities should secure to us in the eyes of 
the world ? 

Whilst there is much in the workings of our 
schools that is commendable and worthy of the 
highest praise, close observation shows that 
there is that about them that is impractical, 
narrow, unsatisfactory, and not in accord- 
'ance with the progressive and enlightened de- 
mands of the age. I am always slow to con- 
demn that which is time-honored, and toell^ or, 
at least, long tried, or to find fault with that 
which is so generally prevalent, and sanctioned 
by the example and practice of those whose 
age and position entitle them to wisdom and 
experience; but I cannot fail to see that a 
large number of our pupils are, too often, 
learned only in what the book contains, with- 
out being able to fathom its bearings, or to 
apply but little, if any, of it to practice. Too 
much valuable time is wasted in attempting to 
teach things for which our pupils are not yet 
prepared, and which time might be much better 
employed in teaching them many of the general 
duties of life, and much of that knowledge, not 
found in their text-books, which is indispensable 
to their future welfare and happiness. Our 
schools are too much like tread-mills, in which 
we attempt to grind out definite results for each 
pupil, and make each alike the recipient of the 
same measure of knowledge, which by some 
unaccountable supposition is calculated juit to 
fill, or satisfy both those of large^ as well as 
small capacity. 

The intellectually half-starved Newtons and 
Bacons of the class crave more, whilst the poor, 
mental dyspeptic, crammed and gorged, turns 
away loathing from his unpalatable dish. No 
wonder they hate books, and long for the hap- 
py day when they shall be released from all 
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this routine of study and recitation. No won- 
der that we look in vain to see our pupils en- 
thusiastic in the pursuit of knowledge. Let us 
all remember that if we do not send them forth 
from school with some taste for good reading, 
some knowledge of that which can be rendered 
practical through life, some appreciation of 
sound thought, noble sentiment, pure style, and 
a laudable zeal to carry on the work begun, and 
improve themselves, our work is of little or no 
avail. It is not so much what we do for them 
that will most benefit them, as what we lead 
them to do for themselves. 

Too much time is spent on certain studies 
without obtaining satisfactory results. We 
make hobbies of them, and ride them on all 
occasions. Arithmetic, for instance, is always 
in demand, and, in the estimation of many, is 
the sum and substance of a common school 
education. I do not say that our pupils are 
taugot too much mathematics, but that too 
much time is spent upon this branch of it. 

It is, indeed, a matter of surprise that so much 
patient and even protracted instruction has pro- 
duced so little valuable fruit. May it not be 
that even less labor, differently applied, would 
produce better results, more practice and every 
day business work, and less theory and general- 
ities ? The remark was made not long since 
in a national educational assembly, '' That in 
the case of a majority of the lads in the United 
States, time enough was wasted in the study 
of arithmetic to give a fair knowledge of 
Latin." And facts appear to prove it. For 
that warm friend of the public schools. Presi- 
dent Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, has 
shown, from reliable sources, that sixty- one 
per cent, of all the time devoted to study in 
the schools of that State was spent upon arith- 
metic, whilst only thirteen per cent, of the 
time was spent upon English grammar and 
those studies pertaining to the culture of the 
language. 

What is true of Ohio, in this respect, may, 
without much injustice, be said of Pennsylva- 
nia. Is it not remarkable that more than one- 
half the time spent in school by a large num- 
ber of our youth is devoted, almost exclusively, 
to arithmetic, and yet but few of them are 
prepared for the ordinary business transactions 
of life. 

There is too much of it. Instead of mas- 
tering the practical part of it, the energies of 
the mind are wasted upon the whole of it. 
Much of it might be dropped for the time 
being, and some other study substituted, and 
as the mind develops, and reasoning unfolds, 
take it up, subject by subject, and treat it in a 
practical manner. Let us give up this idea 



that oar pupils can never lay aside arithmetic 
until they have ''mastered" it ; as well expect a 
blacksmith's apprentice to become perfect in 
making horse-shoes before you allow him to 
attempt anything else. Much of it, too, might 
be dropped altogether, as it is of no use to the 
majority, and the time devoted to some other 
branch of mathematics, or, to such sciences as 
natural philosophy, physiology, chemistry, or 
to the rudiments of English literature and 
the applications of rhetoric. The general 
principles, and even the minutiae of an ele- 
mentary treatise on these subjects, can be mas- 
tered and comprehended as easily as much 
that we attempt to teach from our arithmetics. 

This would create a thirst, or demand, for 
more knowledge in this direction, and a taste 
for that which is inspiring and ennobling in 
nature and art. It would give us a class of 
citizens who would have more enlarged views 
on general subjects, a proper appreciation of 
higher education in its applications to the 
general pursuits of life, and who would not 
be so likely to estimate everything simply by 
its arithmetical value in dollars and cents. 

Again, our methods of teaching both the 
knowledge and use of the English language are 
impractical and sadly defective. We teach one 
thing, and expect to reap the fruits of another 
and quite a different thing. As well might we 
expect a man ignorant of the business to be- 
come an expert carpenter by simply commit- 
ting the names and learning the uses of a huge 
box of tools, as for a boy who has mastered a 
book of dry definitions and paradigms, arbitra- 
ry rules and countless exceptions, to have a 
practical knowledge of the language, to speak 
and write it with ease and correctness. Lan- 
guage is largely the result of habit, and time 
and practice are necessary, in this as in all 
other things, to form a good habit. Grammar 
teaches the theory of the language, which the 
pupil may^ but seldom doesy put in practice. 
Practice, rightly directed, may^ and if perse* 
vered in will^ accomplish more than is done by 
theory. 

A boy is ten times more likely to pick up 
enough arithmetic for business, without any in- 
struction, than he is to write a letter or business 
paper correctly with careful teaching. We 
use our language more than any other acquisi- 
tion we possess, and yet, almost universally, we 
use none so imperfectly. More attention must 
be given to this matter, and more time devoted 
to it. When our pupils leave school, they 
should be able to express their thoughts^ 
clearly, fluently, forcibly, and with some re* 
gard to the graces of style. Let us use oar 
grammars better^ and our language mwr4, A 
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correct use of the language should grow upon 
our pupils daityy until it becomes a fixed habit 
to use It correctly. This can only be ac- 
quired by practical exercises^ or language les- 
sons or drills, daily conducted in connection 
with the principlear taught in the grammars. 
And though it takes more time than is now de- 
voted to this subject, it will be found to pay in 
the end ; for such execises, properly conducted, 
are valuable drills in spelling, writing, compo. 
sition, punctuation, grammar and even rhetoric. 
In addition to what has already been hinted 
at, there are a great many other causes which 
go to lessen the practical va^ue of our schools ; 
prominent among which are irregular attendance 
on the part of the pupil and want of interest, 
co-operation and encouragement on the part 
of the parent. No matter how good the 
schools may be,, how earnest, thorough, and 
efficient the teacher may be, if the pupils are 
not there regularly but little real progress 
can be made. The money expended, provi- 
sion made, and labor and efforts of teachers 
put forth, would instruct nearly, or perhaps 
altogether, one-ha^ more pupils than now re- 
ceive the continued benefits of the schools. 
This is a loss to the State which it can ill 
afford, and which it should devise some means 
to prevent. Is it any wonder that our results are 
so unsatisfactory ? Will they ever be any bette 
unti] this evil is corrected? Education costs too 
much to be thus carelessly neglected and thrown 
away by those whom it is intended to benefit. 
Let all the influences of authority and intel- 
ligence in the community be directed toward 
elevating and improving our public schools. 
Let us have a heartier co-operation, and a fuller 
sympathy in their favor. Then will we realize 
more fully what they can do for the youth of 
the State, and for the maintenance and perpet- 
uity of our noble institutions. Let teachers 
take a broader and more comprehensive view 
of the subject in all its bearings, labor earnestly 
and intelligently to elevate the standard of the 
profession and widen the influence, sphere and 
usefulness of the schools. And whilst they 
instruct the children, let them also educate the 
masses, and create a higher, healthier and 
nobler public sentiment. Then will our schools 
become, not only the pride ^ but the^^rj of the 
land, and be the nurseries of morality, intelli- 
gence, culture and refinement. 

Fire insurance in Japan is simple, but effec- 
tive* No paid up capital required. The 
" company*' consists of the Mikado, who issues 
one general ** policy,'' which he calls an edict. 
The chief condition of the policy Is, that every 
person whose bouse catches fire shall have his 
head cut off. The losses have been light. 
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BY A TEACHER IN A SOLDIERS ORPHAN SCHOOL. 



AS we are taught, so we are apt to teach, 
does not always prove true. 

How well do I remember my first map ! It 
was assigned me by the principal of the semi- 
nary in these words : " You may draw Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware." How 
easily she uttered this short sentence, but, oh ! 
what a weight of care was rolled upon my 
young shoulders. Timidity prevented my 
asking any questions as to the bnto it sbauld be 
done. Sleep went from my eyes that night, as 
I again and again beheld with the mental 
vision the veritable States assigned as my task.. 
Of course, I never once thought of not doing 
as I was told, for Madam J. inspired all her 
pupils with a righteous fear, which forbade de- 
linquency in the path of duty ; besides, I was 
really anxious to learn. Next dav, with wide- 
awake eyes and pencil in hand, " I saw — I 
conquered." Line by line, I laid out the de- 
sired territory, until I felt I had in reality 
made conquest of all. 

Since that first effort, the exercise of draw- 
ing maps has ever been to me a pleasant task ; 
and, as we generally teach with a keener relish 
what we ourselves love and delight in, map- 
drawing has been made a prominent exercise 
in my school-room. 

But remembering, as if it were yesterday, 
my own first sad experiences, I have said more 
and have done more for my pupils than ^* Mad- 
am" did for me. Sometimes, I fear, I do too 
much ; but then if '' wisdom's ways" can be 
made pleasant to the poor ** young hopefuls," is 
it not right and proper for "school marms" in 
particular, and their parents and all others in 
general, to render the work pleasant if possible I 

Pennsylvania is generally my first selection 
for each class, not only because I love the dear 
old Keystone State, but because its shape 
is so nearly that of a parallelogram, that it is 
easily drawn. 

If the pupil be very young (and even very 
young pupils can be interested in the exercise), 
I permit them to lay against the blackboard, or 
the slate, an ordinarily shaped school-book 
(length three by breadth two), and draw a 
line around it. Laying aside the book, and 
erasing the eastern boundary and substituting 
the various curves of the grand old Delaware, 
and *' fixing up " (as the children call it) the 
** £rie corner," we have a pretty good outline 
of Penn's Woods. 

This is generally enough for one lesson, if 
the pupils are young. Older pupils, with a 
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very little showing, and encouraged by a few 
kind words, will readily draw the boundary 
without the aid of a book. 

Next lesson, after the outline is drawn : Tell 
the class the story of the Southern boundery — 
''Mason and Dixon's line" — how the "Sur- 
veying brothers " settled an old dispute be- 
tween the descendents of Lord Baltimore and 
William Penn, and laid out the boundary be* 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland. Then 
encourage the class to draw the course of the 
beautiful Susquehanna, from its source in 
Lake Otsego, in New York, to the head of 
the Chesapeake Bay, at Havre de Grace, Md. 
This river is a beautiful subject, and almost 
any thing connected with it, coming into the 
teacher's mind at the time, will add interest 
to the lesson — for instance, the number of 
times it is crossed by the Northern Central 
Railroad from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Elmira, New York, and the expense to the 
railroad company to keep the bridges in re- 
pair, especially in times of flood. 

Next lesson : Locate the capital, metropolis 
and other principal cities. Ask why Harris- 
burg is so called, and relate the story of Wil- 
liam Harris and the Indians; Philadelphia — 
*'City of Brotherly Love;" Pittsburgh, called 
after Wm. Pitt or Lord Chathapi. Then trace 
the course of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers. 

Next lesson : Draw the mountains and 
the branches of large rivers. Different mem- 
bers of class recite the matters of interest re- 
specting some river, city or boundary. 

On Friday, each pupil writes a composition 
on the State, giving any other information re- 
specting the subject, which may be independ- 
ently found, besides all the prominent features 
of that lesson as learned during the various re- 
citations of the week. If the papils are young 
(or duir)^ we may, perhaps, spend two or even 
three weeks over one State, till each member 
of the class can draw, bound and recite — until, 
indeed, the State is thoroughly explored, and a 
glimpse of its history bbtained. 

This is one of my methods of teaching geog- 
raphy. It is hard work and tedious, bat it pays! 



DIFFICULTIES IN TEACHING, 



BY W. H\ CURTIS, 
TEACHER, MCKEAN COUNTY. 



IN discussing any matters connected with 
teaching, I am well aware how vain would 
be the hope to bring forward anything strictly 
original — the attempt to open up any new field 



of thought or action. It has been observed 
that in the departments of general litemtare 
and education, so much has been said and 
written that nothing can be produced that is 
entirely new, nothing which has not before 
been uttered or conceived by our ancestors or 
contemporaries ; and doubtless this is true. In 
bringing my humble contributions to the great 
treasure-house of knowledge, I can come only 
as a gleaner, following in the wake of the older 
and abler minds that have gone before. 

It appears to me that there are three great 
requisites to success in the common schools. 
These are: comfortable and commodious build- 
ings ; a full supply of uniform text-books; and 
regular and prompt attendance of pupils. 

With these necessary conditions any teacher 
who possesses ability, zeal and experience, can 
accomplish all that can reason»bly be required. 

It is true that the teacher can^ and in many 
cases do€s succeed, without these auxiliaries, in 
giving a high degree of satisfaction. But when 
he does so, it is evidence of zealous and most 
laborious effort, like that made by the half- 
equipped mariner who rows his bark against 
wind and tide to the far-off* haven. We may re- 
gard such cases as a cheering evidence of what 
we might accomplish, were all these difficulties 
removed from our path. From my own ex- 
perience »and observation, I believe that in 
a large portion of our schools, we have to 
labor under some, if not all, of these unfavor- 
able circumstances. Many of the school- 
houses are too small for the number of pupils ; 
in poor repair, and even if new, poorly venti- 
lated, and with the internal arrangements im- 
perfect ; frequently the seats are loose ; some- 
times the desks, also, and both poorly arranged 
with respect to comfort or convenience. In 
many buildings the stoves are small or worn 
out ; the chimneys smoke ; and the storms and 
cold oi winter enter through many a crevice; 
sometimes a few panes of glass are gone, giving 
free ingress to wind, rain, and snow. Pupils 
surely cannot be expected to learn when be- 
numbed with cold, or when their eyes are 
dimmed by an atmosphere of stifling smoke; 
neither is it possible for teachers to preserve a 
proper degree of quiet and order, or to impart 
instruction with the same facility as if things 
were in desirable condition. When benches 
and desks jar and creak at every movement of 
pupils, can parents expect that all the educa- 
tional machinery will work smoothly and 
harmoniously ? Certainly they would not, 
could they see these evils in all their magnitude. 

The second cause of trouble — a want of 
books, and of uniformity of books, is as serious, 
or more so ; worse still, it appears to be in- 
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creasing. When we have so many different 
series of books, and school boards adopt one 
after another in quick successioiiy it is almost 
impossible for all pupils to be properly sup- 
plied. The result of this is, that the pupils 
must frequently be allowed to change seats in 
order to study together, or to borrow books, 
which is accompanied by very numerous re- 
quests, that interrupt and annoy the teacher, 
and disturb the order of the school. If we 
attempt to avoid this inconvenience, by grant- 
ing leave to pupils to move about and speak at 
will, the permission would be abused till the 
school would be a modern Babel. Were 
every child supplied with all the books needed, 
of the series in use, our labor and annoyance 
would be vastly lessened, and our success pro- 
portionately increased. In the days of Moses 
and Pharaoh it was considered exceedingly 
difficult for the Israelites to make bricks with- 
out straw ; how much lighter is our task who 
are expected to make scholars without books? 

The third, and in my view the greatest evil 
I have mentioned, is the irregularity of attend- 
ance and lateness of arrival of the pupils. 
Many of them come only two or three days 
in a week, some much less than half the time, 
and this, too, when they are supposed to be 
attending all the time, to be doing nothing but 
''going to school." Others who do attend regu- 
larly, as well as many who do not, are fre- 
quently tardy, losing from five to sixty minutes 
once or twice a day. Some are regularly and 
systematically late through the entire term. 
Probably this is not because they play truant, 
in the majority oi oaies, but for the reason that 
they are allowed to loiter at home, or required 
to stay for the performance of some task which 
should have been finished at an earlier hour. 
Again, very few parents are ever seen in the 
ichool-room. If they do not show interest 
enough in the schools to visit them, can they 
expect their children to feel a much deeper in- 
terest ? 

Right here, it may be said, ** You tell us of 
the evils of these things, but where is the 
remedy ?" I reply, it is not directly in our 
power, but indirectly we have it within our 
reach. We cannot make the people build 
better school houses, bat- we can manage our 
schools in such a style as to make them see 
that it is worth while to have better buildings. 
We cannot oblige them to adopt one particular 
series of books, and buy the same for their 
children, bat we can make our schools so good 
that they will be glad to furnish, promptly, all 
the books their children need. We cannot 
compel the pupils to attend every day, and 
arrive each morning at roll-call, but we can 



make the exercises so full of life and interest 
that it will be a pleasure to participate, and a 
privation for them to be absent. 

In these <' latter days," we have heard a vast 
amount of breath expended in the cause of 
"Woman's Rights;" still woman has more 
power now than man. She has it, because she 
forms the mind of the growing youth when 
in its most plastic state ; because she moulds 
the first principles of the rising generation, and 
gives the mind its bias, whether for good or for 
evil. Even so is it with the teacher. 

That eminent British statesman, Lord Broug- 
ham, once said : ** Field Marshal, the Duke 
of Wellington, may take the army, he may 
take the navy, he may take the great seal, he 
may take the mitre. I make him a pres- 
ent of them all. Let him come on with his 
whole force, sword in hand, against the con- 
stitution, and the English people will not only 
beat him back, but laugh at his assaults. In 
other times the country may have heard with 
dismay that the soldier was abroad. It will 
not be so now. Let the soldier be abroad if 
he will, he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage abroad — a personage less 
imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps insig- 
nificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I 
trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array." 

This utterance of that great man is as true 
now as then, and in America as in England. 
If we remember this and act as becomes us to 
act, if we show a proper anxiety to have our 
pupils improve, we shall find ere long that the 
same desire has taken possession of their minds ; 
if we feel a zeal to make our mark in our 
schools, to have industry and enterprise there, 
we shall soon see our pupils partaking of the 
same ardor, and teaching will be a pleasing 
task> because we labor with willing pupils, 
whose minds are fired by the noble thirst for 
knowledge which elevates us above the brutes 
and ** makes humanity human." Then, let us 
spare no pains and leave no means unused to 
improve ourselves that we may elevate our 
pupils and develop the good, the true, and the 
beaatiful that is in them. Let us do this, and 
our common-schools will take a grade, and a 
consideration in public opinion which they 
never yet have had ; and the teachers will 
build for themselves a monument in the hearts 
of their pupils, in the yet-to-be written history 
of our country, as vital as the universal spirit 
of progress, as permanent as the everlasting 
mountains — aye, one that will endure so long 
as the ** spirits of the just made perfect," stand- 
ing before the great white throne, shall chant 
the praises of redeemed humanity. 
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THE FUNERAL OF DR. BURROWES. 



JUST as we went to press last month we an- 
nounced the death of Hon. Thomas H. 
Barrowes. The Junior Editor of the Jour- 
nal, Mr. McCaskey, his intimate friend and 
for some years his associate in the managment 
of this magazine, publishes this month a fitting 
biographical sketch of the deceased. Our 
mournful duty will be performed when we shall 
have added a few words concerning the funeral 
obsequies and public manifestations of sorrow. 
Dr. Burrowes died at the Agricultural Col- 
lege at 4 o'clock on Saturday, February 25th. 
On the Monday following, religious cere- 
monies were observed in the chapel of the 
institution. The remains were then taken to 
Lancaster, where they arrived at 9 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning. They were accompa- 
nied by the family of the deceased, the Faculty 
and Trustees of the Agricultural College, and a 
number of distinguished gentlemen, and were 
met at the railroad depot by the Mayor of Lan- 
caster and City Councils, the School Board, the 
Judges of the Court and Members of the Bar, 
the Faculty of the Millersville State Normal 
School, and a large concourse of citizens. Hon. 
A. E. Roberts, Col. Wm. L. Bear, Dr. Wm. C. 
Blackwood, John W. Jackson, Esq., Newton 
Lightner, Esq., Wm. B. Wiley, Esq., David 
Hartman, Esq., and J. P. Wickersham acted as 
pall-bearers. The coffin, covered with black 



cloth, and handsomely mounted with silver, 
was placed in the hearse and conveyed to the 
burial ground of St. James' Episcopal Church, 
of which the deceased was a member, the fa- 
neral cortege following on foot* The service 
at the grave was read by Rev. Thomas B. Bar- 
ker, Rector of St John's Free Church, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Watson, Rector of St. James. 

Among the public bodies chat have taken 
notice of the death of Dr. Burrowes by passing 
appropriate resolutions, are the Trustees, Fac- 
ulty and Literary Societies of the Agricultuiil 
College, the School Boards of the cities of Lan- 
caster and Allegheny, and the teachers of 
Pittsburgh. 

In addition to resolutions expressing their 
sense of the value of the services rendered by 
Dr. Burrowes to the cause of education and the 
deep regret felt by them on account of hb 
death, the teachers of Pittsburgh, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Burtt, adopted the following : 

Wherkas, Some tribute of respect is due to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Thomas H. Buh-owes and Hon. Thaddeos 
Stevens, and other eminent statesmen, for their self sac- 
rificing efforts which produced and upheld our Common 
Schools against all opposidon, until their present highly 
efficient condition was the result; therefore 

Re$olvedf That we request the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools to take measures for having a suitable 
monument erected to their memory by the teachers and 
pupils of the Common Schools of the State ; and we sug- 
gest that for this purpose each teacher be invited to con- 
tribute one dollar and each papil one dime annually umdl 
the requisite funds are obtained. 

The Allegheny Board of Control has hand- 
somely seconded this movement, by passing 
unanimously the following resolutions: 

Resolved^ That the citizens of this Commonwealth wiU 
ever keep in grateful remembrance the philanthropic ser- 
vices of the late Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes and his co- 
laborer, the late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, in inauguradng 
our noble system of free schools. 

Raolved^ That the project originaCiBd in oar sitter city 
of erecting a monument to the memory of these gentle- 
men, through the contributions of the teachen and 
children of the State, aided by the friends of education, 
meets our hearty approval. 

We shall most cheerfully do whatever may 
be thought wise in this matter. MasMchusetts 
has placed statues ofher great statesman, Web- 
ster ; her great War Governor, Andrew ; and 
her great Teacher, Mann, in her State-Hoose 
grounds, and why should not Pennsylvania honor 
her great men in the same way ? Or, why may 
she not, in the way proposed by the friends of 
education in Pittsburgh and Allegheny, erect a 
monument in the Capitol grounds at Harris- 
burg to the FOUNDERS OP OVR COMMON SCHOM. 
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SYSTEM? We have erected there a monu- 
ment to the heroes of the Mexican war, why 
not erect one to the heroes of a struggle that 
required as much courage, and the fruits of 
which were a thousand times more advantage- 
ous to the cause of humanity ? 

Toward the accomplishment of this noble 
object we need scarcely say, we will most 
cheerfully do all in our power ; but we are not 
without fear that Pennsylvania, like Jerusalem 
of old, is more inclined to stone than to listen 
to or honor her prophets. We shall see. 



THE WEST CHESTER STATE NOR 

MAL SCHOOL. 



IN the proper department of this number 
will be found the official papers relating to 
the new State Normal School at West Chester; 
but the Iriends of education throughout the 
State will expect some account of the ceremo- 
nies connected with that event, some descrip- 
tion of the buildings, and some statements con- 
cerning the condition and prosperity of the in- 
sdtution. 

The committee appointed to perform the 
work of inspection arrived at West Chester at 
about 1 o'clock, r. m., on the 2 2d ult., and 
dined at Col. Guss' Green Tree Hotel. With 
them at the table, were the Trustees of the 
West Chester Academv, the local managers of 
the Normal School ana numerous officials and 
leading citizens of Chester and surrounding 
counties. 

Immediately after dinner the committee took 
caniages, and, under the escort of the commit- 
tee of reception, proceeded to inspect the 
buildings. The school stands on a slight emi- 
nence « short distance south of the built-up 
portion of the town, but within the borough 
limits. The grounds consist of ten acres, and 
are capable of almost any degree of ornamenta- 
tion. The buildings are constructed of green 
serpentine, faced with white marble, and pre- 
sent an imposing appearance. They have a 
front of one hundred and fifty feet, including 
the wings, the main building having a depth 
of one hundred and twelve teet. The building 
is five stories high, including the basement. 
In the basement are located the kitchen, laun^ 
dry, servants' rooms, etc. 

On the first floor above the kitchen is the 
dining-room, sixty feet by forty-two. There 
are also on this floor, parlors, reception rooms, 
etf ., etc. 

The chapel is on the floor immediately 
above the dining.room, and of the same size. 
The height of the chapel ceiling is twenty- 
six feet, and a gallery surrounds it on three 



sides. It will readily seat a thousand persons. 
The remaining space on this floor, as well as 
the stories above it, is taken up with class- 
rooms and rooms for students. 

The different stories of the building are 
connected by two broad stairways, one leading 
from each wing. There is also a stairway in 
the rear of the dining-room and chapel. 

Provision has been made to heat the build- 
ings with steam, and to light them with gas.r 
Care has been taken to provide proper ventila- 
tion, and water can be carried up to all the* 
stories. 

The committee spent some two or three- 
hours in inspecting the buildings, and then re^ 
turned to the hotel, where an organization was- 
effected by electing Col. John W. Forney,. 
President, and George L. Maris, Secretary .• 
The action taken appears in the official papers. 

The meeting of citizens in the court house 
in the evening to receive the report of the 
committee was largely attended. The people 
seemed to think that they had done a good 
work, and to act as if they felt proud of it. 

The meeting was organized by calling that 
veteran friend of education and earliest promo- 
ter of the Normal School enterprise. Dr. Wil- 
mer Worthington, to the chair, and appointing 
Capt. R. T. Cornwall secretary. 

Upon assuming the duties of the chair. Dr. 
Worthington said : 

"This day was appointed by the superintendent of 
schools for the purpose of inspecting the State Normal 
School building being erected at this place. The com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose having assembled to-day 
and made their inspection, this meeting is held for the 
purpose of hearing their report, as well as for the purpose 
of discussing j to some extent, the great interests connected 
with the insdtution. The nrst business in order will be 
the hearing of a statement of the condition of the edifice, 
its financial condition, &c., from the Hon. Joseph J. 
Lewis, whom I now introduce.** 

Mr. Lewis gave a very interesting history of 
the West Chester Academy, out of which the 
NormalSchool grew, stating that it was insti- 
tuted in 1812, with fbnds wholly contributed 
by citizens of West Chester, with the excep- 
tion of an appropriation of $2,000 received 
from the State. The financial condition of the 
school was shown by the following statement : 

COST or LOT, buhdikob, etc. 

Contract for Lot. ..$10,000 00 

Contract for building 74)OOo 00 

Esdmates for fixtures and furnishing 12,000 00 

$96,000 00 

RISOUICKS. 

Subscriptions $53,000 00 

Proceeds of sale of West Chester Academy 

property ., a8,ooo 00 

State*appropriation 'SyC^^^ ^^ 

$96,000 00 
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CASH KCCCIVEO. 

From sabficriptions $37,402 95 

From Academy 19,618 34 



$57,031 29 

PAYMKNTS. 

On lot $ 3,000 00 

To Yarnall Cooper, contractor...... 49,000 00 

To Addison Hutton, architect 600 00 

•Sundries 373 92 

Balance on hand 4>oS7 37 



$S7f03i *9 
Mr. Lewis concluded his remarks as follows : 

** We did not intend to erect a second-rate affair. The 
normal school, we are periuaded, is one of the needs of 
our civilization. It is a necessary institution in connection 
with the common school. In order that the common 
school should be successful teachers themselves should 
be well qualified for the business of instruction. The 
business of teaching is as much an art at the practice of 
medicine or of law, and requires as careful training. This 
has been the object, and we have labored in this direction 
from the first. We do not expect to need any more as- 
sistance than what we hare already, but we confidently 
believe that if circomstances require it we shall not appeal 
to the liberality of our citizens in vain.'* 

|%The State Superintendent^ Mr. Wicker- 
sham^ then read the report of the committee 
of inspection which was received with the 
liveliest satisfaction. 

After the reading of the report. Col. John 
W. Forney was introduced by the chairman, 
and spoke substantially as follows : 

Mr. Chairman, Professor Wickersham, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen : I suppose I am in the appropriate place — the 
seconding of resolutions which I have had the honor to 
sign to-day. But I may add that in coming here to dis- 
charge the duty — a pleasing duty — assigned to me by the 
Governor in connection with my associates, I had no idea 
of being summoned into the presence of so large an as- 
semblage, and least of all to make a set speech. But as 
I am here, I should do injustice to you, certainly to my- 
self, if I did not give utterance to the emotions which this 
occasion inspires. 

It is now thirty-seven years ago, when I was a printer's 
apprentice, that I set up the great speech of Thaddeus 
Stevens in favor of common schools, in the year 1834, 
pronounced, as you will all remember, at a period when 
the whole Commonwealth was trembling, as it were, be- 
tween the opposing forces in the struggle to give to the 
people of Pennsylvania that great system, subsequently 
established, and now placing us rapidly in the forefront 
of intelligent Commonwealths ; but I shall never forget^ 
Democratic boy as I was, the scnsaciooa whick thrilled 
me as I pot that great and immortal classic into type. I 
believe that it became an inspiration to me in afber years. 
I am quite sure that it controlled my future destiny, po* 
litically and personally, and in the conflicts which arope, 
all my antagonisms to that great man were tempered by 
the fact that he had filled my youthful soul with an am- 
bition to identify myself, so far as I could, with the 
immortal cause of education. [Applause.] 

A few years afterward, while still a boy, and certainly 

not a voter, I became a school director in my native 

town, and was one who assisted when the local struggle 

^k place with us to compel the tax-payers and rich men 

le borough to aid in educating the poor. Thirty- 

••A Mr PrMl(1^n^t Whaf a wonirous 



change has taken place ! Thirty -seven years, not simph 
of education, not simply of convertion, but thirty-sevea 
years of revolution ; thirty-seven years of rescue ; thirty- 
seven years, thanks to Almighty God, of liberty! 
[Applause.] 

While I enjoyed the pleasure of heating from my good 
friend Judge Lewis, and ray good friend Professor Wick- 
ersham, the story of the extraordinary liberality of this 
immediate neighborhood, my memory reverted to the 
period when I looked to Chester county from my own 
German home in Lancaster county as the Athens of 
Pennsylvania, the school-house of Pennsylvania, the place 
where the whole State looks for instruction, for statei- 
men, for scholars, and for divines ; and to-day you crown 
the record by doing that which no county in the Com- 
monwealth has done. Sir, there is no necessity in count- 
ing the. profit to your county, or to what may recur to 
you fi-om this investment, when I tell you that tkii 
meeting to-night, the manner cf it and the time of it, 
will go abroad through the whole Commonwealth as an 
example, and that you will be paid hack ten thousand 
times over — paid back not simply in the Hex. that y«u 
have vindicated your fame, not limply in the fact that 
you have done what belongs to you to do, what is fitting 
for you to do, but paid back in the echoes that will come 
from every quarter, and in the stimulus you will give to 
the great cause of universal education. 

The other evening, seated at an ovation tendered by 
that prince of men, George W. Childs, of the Fuklk 
Ledger^ who seems to be forever doing good, to the trus- 
tees of the great Pcabody bequest, 1 was suddenly called 
upon, unexpectedly called upon, to present a sentiment. 
Struck by the unexpectedness of the appeal, I looked 
around me for a theme My eyes turned to the benevo- 
lent lineaments of the great benefactor shining down 
upon the men who had met to do him honor, and I re- 
membered how — in crossing the ocean with that great 
man— the man who lived to distribute his wealth and 
see that it was properly organized, and did not wait to die 
so that it might be frittered away by careless trustees, be 
told me, when I remarked the difference between him- 
self and Girard and others, and how much better it was 
for a rich man to live in the midst of th^ fruits of his 
own beneficence and benevolence, with a winning sweet- 
ness of manner which I shall never forget, ^They did 
the best they could. If the idea had occuired to them 
u it did to me, doubtless they would have followed it;*' 
and when I recollected that this man. New England born 
and Southern reared, had stepped forward and contributed 
out of the millions earned in honest trade to educate the 
benighted freedmen of the South, I did not lack for a 
theme to appeal to the company. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have passed through a terrible 
struggle I we have been excited by ont tremendous issue, 
parties have been formed, families have been divided even 
here in your peaceful borough. The great remedia es- 
sential to save and perpetuate the Republic separated old 
and cherished friends, and yet now that these remedies 
have been applied, and now I trust that they are succeed- 
ing, another great issue is on us, which I trust, so far from 
becoming the occasion for dispute and difierence, vrill be 
the signal for universal harmony. We difler as to uni- 
venal suflfrage, thall we not agree as to uni venal edua- 
tion ? [Applause.] Shall a party be formed upon this 
subject in this great country? Shall we be blind to tbe 
fact that having astonished the world by crushing oot 
this great revolt and by arming the freedman with tbe 
ballot, we should be equally successful in proving that 
there can be no real substantial civil liberty without in- 
telligence and culture? However the remedy may be 
anolied. whether bv Contrreasional or State levixlahon— 
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whether it he voluntary or compulsory culture — let mc 
implore the men with whom I differed and you differed, 
probahly most of us, in the war, not to separate ^m os 
in the great work that lies before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only say, for myself, that in 
what remains to me of life I shall chiefly dedicate that 
time to the ){reat work in which you are engaged [ap- 
plaasc], and I hope the period is coming when Fennsyl 
sylifania will be the first in education^ as she is the first 
in h«r great and in her vaiied industries I trmit the 
example set to-day by you, and to night ratified by the 
Saperintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, 
will penetrate into every county, into eveo hamlet, and 
into every household in the State. 

I thank you Mr^ President and ladies, and gentlemctt, 
for the patience with which you have heard me. [Ap- 
plause.! 

Col. Fsrncy was followed by Mr. Wjckcr- 
shaiXLy Superintendent Baker ot Delaware, Su- 
perintendent Maris of Chester, Superintendent 
Bftstburn of Bucks» Rev. Wm. £. Moore, Mr. 
Waddcll, Dr. Frank Taylor and others. The 
remarks of the several speakers were received 

with applause, and the whole audience seemed 

to enter into full sympathy with the occasion. 

It "was after 10 o'clock when the meeting ad- 
journed, and scarcely a person left the house 

before that time. 

T*hus ends another chapter in the Normal 

School history of our State, and we close it by 

wishing the new enterprise the fullest measure 

of success in the future. 



ters, newspapers, and magazines. They speak 
good words, kind words of it and us, — much 
better and more kind, we fear, than deserved. 
We had thought of publishing some of them; 
but upon refieccion, as we caanot publish all, 
we wiir publish none. Besides, making a show 
in such a way is not exactly to our taste. Our 
friends may rest assufed, however, that we are 
deeply grateful for what thev bave said of us, 
for we have found in truth that ** Pleasant 
• words are as a honeycomb^ sweet to the soul, 
and health to the bones.*' 



THE COUNTIES AHEAD. 



CONVENTION OF SCHOOL DIREC- 
TORS IN DELAWARE COUNTY. 



As promised some time since, we publish 
below the names of the counties having the 
largest list of subscribers to the Journal in 
proportion to their number of schools. Ar- 
ranged according to their deserts in this re- 
spect, and the order will be as fellows : 

1. Juniata. 

2. Clinton. 

3. Delaware. 

4. Cameron. 

5. Lebanon. 

6. Huntingdon. 

7. Elk. 

8. Montour. 

9. Lawrence. 

10. MifBin. 

We shall probably publish a lengthier list in 
some future number. Meantime, we are under 
special obligations to these and other counties 
thut have so handsomely sustained us. 



GOOD WORDS FROM FRIENDS. 



We have before us, just taken from their 
pigeon hole, notices of the Journal under its 
present management, cut from a hundred let- 



THE first convention of school directors 
held in this State for the express purpose 
of considering the school interests intrusted to 
them was that of Chester coimty, which met 
at West Chester some two years since. Dela- 
ware has now followed the good example set 
by her neighbor, a convention of the school 
directors of this county having held a meeting 
at Media, on Thursday, the i6th of February, 
Nineteen of the twenty-five boards in the 
county were represented. The whole board 
from some districts was present. Interesting 
discussions took place on the question of the 
District Superintendency, the uniformity of 
text-books, salaries of teachers and irregularity 
of attendance. 

The significant part of the proceedings, how- 
ever, consisted in the unanimous adoption of the 
two following resolutions : 

Resolvedy That it is practicable to grade the schools of 
the rural districts, and to establish a high school in each. 

ResoIveJy That it is expedient to establish and main- 
tain one or more high schools in this county. 

The significance of the movement becomes 
still more marked, when it is stated that com- 
mittees composed of leading citizens, earnestly 
in favor of the project, were appointed fo de- 
vise ways and means of carrying out the con- 
clusions arrived at by the convention. From 
what has come to our knowledge, toe would not 
be surprised t / see established within a year in 
the county of Delaware, one or more free acade- 
mies controlled by the public schaol authorities. 

The State Superintendent and the County 
Superintendent were present, and took part in 
the deliberations of the convention. 

We append the remarks of the editor of the 
Delaware County American concerning the con- 
vention : 

" We devote much of the space of thb issue to a pub- 
lication of proceedings of the Convention of School Di- 
rectors. Thii, the first meeting of the kind in the 
county, was successful beyond expectation, and that suc- 
cess reflects credit upon the county superintendent and all 
of the active spirits who seconded the effort, or by thdr 
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vcuce or presence encouraged an early solution of the ad- 
vanced questions discussed. It is hardly possible that 
only the more liberal directors were present, and if this 
were not true, then Delaware county is well represented 
in matters of educadnn, and in intelligence and progress 
of her officers will compare favorably with any in the 
Sute. Probably the most important, and what must in- 
evitably prove the most popular subject discussed, was the 
establishment of graded schools and the erection of one or 
more free high-schools in the county. An acknowledg- 
ment of the need of graded schools carries with it the 
need of at least one high-school, and in our view ic is 
not so important where the change commences, as that 
it shall commence, and that speedily. If the districts 
will not first thoroughly grade, that is no bar to the Peor 
ple^s College, for its establishment will convince all of the 
necessity, and yvill hasten an advance step not made a day 
too soon. Good must come of these educational con- 
ventions, and we welcome them as a new and desirable 
feature of the common-school system." 



Penmanship. — Prof. J. V. Montgomery, of 
the State Normal School at Millersvillej requests 
the several county superintendents, who have 
attended to the matter* to forward to him the 
best results of penmanship for their respective 
counties by the middle or last of April. He 
will award a geld medal for the specimen in- 
dicating the greatest improvement. 



Life Among the Schools. 

A CORRESPONDENT in a late number of the 
Beaver Radical thus notices the Rochester 
Union School and its lady Principal : 

'*The citizens of Rochester have provided themselves 
with a substantial and beautiful brick school-house, con- 
taining eight large rooms, all well lighted, heated, venti- 
lated, and furnished, and complete in all its appoint- 
ments, with an able corps of teachers, and have in at- 
tendance between three and four hundred pupils. The 
board of directors have shown themselves to be men of 
energy and enterprise, in that they have successfully 
solved the difficult problem as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of employing a female principal in such schools. 
And they have most triumphantly demonstrated the 
capability of a female to manage and govern such a 
school, as well as to teach all that is required in that 
department. Or rather their estimable principal. Miss 
Piatt, has shown that she is completely competent to fill 
this high and responsible position with great honer to 
herself and credit to the directors. And hence it fol- 
lows, as a just inference, that if she is adequate to this 
position, other females may also be found possessed of 
of sufficient scholarship and capabilities to take charge of 
other similar schooU in the same capacity." 

John S. Richards, Esq , upon taking the 
chair as President of the Board of Control of 
the city of Reading, delivered an address from 
which we make the following extract expos- 
ing the cause of the want of professional quali- 
fications on the part of teachers : 

'< The great difficulty is that the teachers have never 



THE NORMAL INSTITUTE AT 
BROADHEADSVILLE, MONROE CO. 



We noticed sometime ago in commendatory 
terms the effort being made by Rev. D. £. 
Schocdier, and others, to establish a State Nor- 
mal School for the 4th district at Broadheads- 
ville, Monroe county. Since that time Mon- 
roe county has sabscribed over fifteen thousand 
dollars, and Mr. Schocdler is now holding a 
series of meetings in different sections of the 
county, with the hope of awakening an in- 
creased interest in the project. These meet- 
ings, we understand, have been well attended, 
and must do good. 

The friends of the enterprise about Broid^ 
headsville seem determined to push it through. 



been taught, nor have they had an opportunity to learn 
the art of teaching. This is a profession which must be 
learned, and cannot be effectively exerdied, whatever 
may be the mere educational requirements of the teacher, 
if the art of teaching has not been acquired. Young la- 
dies who have been educated in our High School, become 
teachers in our Primaries, and are gradually promoted to 
higher positions. They enter upon the profession of 
teaching without having learned it ; every teacher is 
thrown upon her own unaided resources, and is left to 
devise and carry out her own plan of communicating in- 
struction. As a consequence, there is an utter want of 
uiuformity and system in the Primary and Secondary, 
and, we might add. Grammar Schools, different ipodes 
of teaching, different studies, different text books in the 
various grades, and very often exercises and lessons, 
which by their unwise length and unnecessary difficul- 
ty, have a tendency to break down the health of the 
scholar, and make going to school odious. I believe 1 
that we have no just conception of the injury that is 
done to the health of children in our schools by excessive 
lessons, want of exercise, and deficient ventilation, and 
these are all subjects that need our best attention. 

These are wise words. They fully expose 
the character of the disease, and as an educa- 
tional doctor, we venture to suggest the reme- 
dy : A city superintendent of schools^ and a normal 
class of high school pupils who intend to become 
teachers, placed under his control. Mr. Rich- 
ards seems to be well convinced of the pro- 
priety of electing a city superintendent, and 
we are sure he will at once accept our sugges- 
tion af the formation of a normal class. Such 
a class should be composed of the pupils who 
give evidence of possessing <* talent for teach- 
ing," and should receive regular instruction in 
the science of teaching, and have regular practice 
under his eye in some of the primary or secondary 
schools. Those needing this kind of instruc- 
tion now teaching could join the class. 

We have made this suggestion for the special 
benefit of Reading ; but there is one city 
nearer home, and several farther away, that 
we would be glad to see profit by it. 
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They have organized a board of trustees, and 
appointed a building committee. This com- 
mittee purpose procuring grounds and erecting 
during the coming summer all the buildings 
the funds in hand will justify. They will be 
so constructed as to readily admit enlargement 
without damage to the plan. When ready, a 
private normal school will be opened in these 
buildings, and continued until its growth is 
sufficient to entitle it to recognition on the 
part of the State. . Meantime, the first session 
of the proposed normal school will be held in 
the public ^school-house at Broadheadsville, 
commencing April 5th, and continuing ten 
weeks. We cannot refrain from saying that 
Mr. Schoedler and his friends are evincing the 
kind o^ pluck that ought to succeed, and that, 
we trust, will succeed. 

The charter of the proposed institution, 
which has been applied for, will provide, 
among other things, that — 

1. The school shall be known by the name 
of ** The Wickersham German-English Nor- 
mal Institute." 

2. That it be located at Broadheadsville, 
county of Monroe, State of Pennsylvania. 

3. That its objects shall be the following : 
a. To train up young men and women as 

teachers for the Common Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, with special reference to our prevailingly 
German counties, 

i. The more thorough study of both the 
classical and the modern languages, especially 
the comparative study of the German language 
and the English. 

c. To prepare young men and women for a 
wider field of practical usefulness, by giving 
them a good, practical German-English educa- 
tion. 

Thanks to the good people of Monroe 
county for the honor done us in the selection 
of a name for their school. It is not a very 
handsome one, but we have now another reason 
for keeping it unstained. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 



The fourth annual meeting of the Teachers' 
Institute of Philadelphia was held on the i8th 
of February, in the lecture room of the Cen- 
tral High School. Discussions took place on 
the following questions : 

First. Are there good reasons for having but 
one session in the primary schools ? 

Second, Ought Pennsylvania to have a State 
Uiversity ? 

What advantages, if any, would result from 
its establishment? 



Tbirdi What are the mathematical advan- 
tages of teaching our pupils to prove addition, 
subtraction, etc.? 

Fourth. What is the best method of teach- 
ing etymology ? 

In order to allow the meeting to take place, 
the Board of Education gave permission to 
such teachers as desired to attend to close their 
divisions at the end of the morning session, 
and consequently a large number were present. 
Professor G. Stewart occupied the chair, and 
Mr. Watson acted as secretary. 

Afcer the transaction of routine business an 
election for officers, was held which resulted 
in the selection of those of last year. 

We are glad to notice this show of life on 
the part of the teachers of Philadelphia. This 
is the only meeting we have heard of during 
the past year, and we had begun to think their 
Institute dead. It is alive, however, and may 
we not hope that it is about to enter upon a stage 
of more vigorous life? Why not hold an Insti- 
tute for a toeek^ as in the other parts of the State f 
fVby not have the largest and best one ever held 
in America ? What say the Teachers ? What 
says the Board of Control? 

J. P. Stephens, Esq., the Secretary of the 
School Board of Bufialo township district. Per- 
ry county, writes that E. T. Williams, teacher 
of school No. I, with a list of 30 pupils, se- 
cured, during the month ending February i6th, 
an average attendance of 28, or over 93 per 
cent. The percentage for the whole time thus 
far is 88. Mr. Stephens asks, '' How many 
rural districts can do better ?" 



Mill Creek District, Erie county, with its 
district superintendent, its good school houses, 
its first-class teachers, its intelligent and efficient 
board of directors, :.ecured a percentage in sev- 
eral of its schools for the iilonth of January as 
follows : 

That of William Swanson, of 95 

'* Miss Lottie Brown 94 

" Miss L. Perry 88 

" L. T.Fisk 87 

" A. M. Bennett 87 

•' S. C. Brooks 86 

Those of several others 85 

Superintendent Harlan, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, seems to be infusing new life into 
the schools of that city. The papers speak of 
meetings of teachers, school entertainments and 
other evidences of a vigorous administration. 

The ten Wilmington schools making the 
highest percentage of attendance for the past 
month are the following : 



3<^4 

Miss Sallie Miller's, 

" Rebecca Brown's, 

" Sallie Taylor's, 

" Kate Stewart's, 

** Eliza Craig's, 

" Annie Reed's, 

** Annie E. Kates' 

" Emma Pringle's, 

" Sallie Hare's, 

'• Kate Snoith's, 
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These figures say more in favor of the high 
character of the teaching done in these schools 
than any form of words could do. 

The New Graded School at Coudersport, 
Potter county, had on the roll during a Bvc 
months term 123 pupils, and secured an atten- 
dance of 94 per cent. The Principal is B. B. 
Slade, a graduate of the State Normal School at 
Mansfield, class of 1 869« 



The Lock Haven School Board has just 
received a supply of colored charts for object 
teaching, some mathematical blocks for illus- 
trating problems, and a lot of maps, intended 
for the respective schools under its jurisdiction, 
from the lowest to the highest. These very 
useful educational instruments will soon deco- 
rate and enliven the walls of the school-houses, 
much to the gratification of teachers and pupils. 
That they will amply repay the outlay docs 
not admit of a doubt. 



Correction. — The salary of the district 
superintendent of Greenwood district, Craw- 
ford county, is $50 per session. Mr. James 
Hamilton, Secretary of the board of directors, 
writes us that *' S50 per month," as stated in 
our last issue, is a mistake which does too 
great credit to their district. He adds that the 
superintendent employed " is not working 
for the * muckle' wages, but t j introduce a new 
agency into the schools, hoping thereby to 
infuse into them new life and energy." 



Personal. 



Rev. S. K. Brobst, of Allentown, is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on Education, in St. Pe- 
ter's German Lutheran Church, of that city. 
The text of his last sermon, the third of the 
series, was Matt. 28 : 19, ** Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations." 



we have never before known to be conferred 
upon a teacher. Teaching must be on the rise 
in York, or else railroad companies know bet- 
ter there than elsewhere how to select iheir 
Presidents. 



Superintendent Boyd, of York county, was 
recently elected President of the Peachbottom 
R. R. Company. This is an honor of a kind 



Hon. W. H* Armstrokg, member oi Con- 
gress from the Lycoming district of this Sate, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver the aimiial 
address before the literary soekties of Wasbing- 
ington and Jeier&on College,, at the ensabg 
commencement. Mr« Armstrong is a gentle- 
man of high culture, and an address of rare merit 
may be expected. 

Dr. John S. Hart has resigaed the Prlnci- 
palship of the New Jersey State Normal School 
He has been a teacher for forty years, uid has 
had under his personal care over 7,000 students. 
Few teachers have done as much for the cause 
of education as Dr. Hart, and few will be able 
to leave it with the good wishes for his future 
welfare of so many friends. 

Dr. Hart's successor is Prof. Johnson, late 
Principal of the High School of Newark. 

Dr. Edward Parrish has resigned the Presi- 
dency of Swarthmore College, in this State. 
Dr. Parrish did more than any one else to 
establish and build up this College, and his 
retirement from the Presidency is a source of 
sincere i egret to its friends. 

John S. Richards, Esq., was recently elected 
President of the Board of Controllers of the city 
of Reading. Mr. Richards is one of the oldest 
and warmest friends of education in the State. 



Superintendent Rowe still continues his 
notes on schools in the papers of Clinton. 
He will also open a Normal Institute at Salooa, 
on the 5ih of April, to continue in session 
eleven weeks. 



" Mr. Lindsey," says the IVarren Ledger, 
<< is an active Superintendent, and as well 
qualified as active. His time is given to the 
schools exclusively, and he has gained the con- 
fidence and respect of all parties, and the 
friends of education throughout the county." 

I. B. Storm, Esq., late County Superinten- 
dent of Monroe county, is now the member of 
Congress from that district. 

Dr. £. L. Acker, now the member of Con- 
gress from the Sixth Congressional District, 
was formerly the County Superintendent of 
Montgomery county. 
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BITUARY. 



J.L. BuECHLY,a teacher of Somerset county^ 
died the first week of March^ at Dale City, 
after a few days illness. Mr. Buechly had 
been engaged in teaching for a nomber of years, 
and by studious habits and earnest efforts won 
for himself a reputation not excelled by any 
odier teacher in the county. He acted as Sec- 
retary of the Teachers' Institute in 18679 and 
agpun in 1870. He was loyed by all who knew 
lum. *< Though he be dead his memory still 
liveth." s. 



Samuil Murfhy, County Superintendent of 
Armstrong county, died suddenly in Pittsburgh, 
February aSth, aged 38 years. Mr. Murphy 
leaves a numerous family and a large circle of 
friends to mourn his loss. 



Dr. Charleb M. Wkthxbill, Profenor of Chemistry 
in the Lehigh University^ died suddenly at his residence 
in University Place, South Bethlehem, on Sunday morn- 



ing, March 5th. Although his health has been for a lew 
months past somewhat impaired, he had been for some 
days much better than usual. At breakfast he waa in 
cheerful spirits, and he went afterwards to his study, in- 
tending to prepare for church. A little before ten o'clock 
when his wife waa ready to go, and the carriage at the 
door, she went into the room and found him sitting in 
hit dressing gown at the study table, with his eyes doted. 
She spoke to him and received no answer ; touched him, 
and the tad truth broke upon her, like a flash of light- 
ning, that he had died, in an instant, from diteate of the 
heatt. 

No words of common eulogy can cxprets the lott which 
has been tustained by his family, his fi-iends, and the Un- 
iversity. He was an accomplished and distinguished sci- 
entist ; the beautiful and complete laboratory whkh he 
designed and made in the University will remain at a 
monument to hit knowledge and hit tyttcm. He waa a 
careful and thorough professor, at all hit ttudentt will 
declare. He wat a courteout and unobtrusive gentleman, 
cultivated and refined in taste and manners; a perfect 
husband and father always. 

Hit death, in the ripeness of hit manhood, and in a 
caieer of eminent usefulness, it a myttery before which 
we must bow with torrow and resignation. In all the 
relations of life, private and public, his place can never 
be filled to those who now mourn for him. — Or. 
BithUhem Times, 
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DCFARTMCNT OF CoMMON ScHOOLS, 

HARaiSBUiG, April, 1 871. 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



} 



No I NAMES. 

Jacob H. Witmer 

R. F. Wilson 

Jennie W. Longmore. 

G. G. Miller 

Hannah J. Lyon 

Jennie H. Elliott 

Lida Cunningham 

T. W. Tinker 

Joseph L. Cornet 

Daniel Zerbey. 

Elexit Elder 

W.H. Calvert 

A. J. Gallagher. 



I 



aXSIDINCK. 



722 

723 

724 

7»6 

727 
728 
729 
730 

731 
732 

733 
734 



Mountville, Lancaster county 
Millsboro, Washington '* 
Milton, Northumberland <* 
Northumberland, 
Wilkint, Allegheny 
Franklin, Venango 



«4 



« 



t< 



« 



Weatherly, Carbon 
Summit Hill, << 
Centreport, Berkt 
Altoona, Blair 



u 



i( 



<< 
cc 

4i 

a 
u 



Shamokin, Northumbr'd '* 



ANNUAL REPORTS. 



As the time is rapidly approaching when 
the Annual Reports of the difierent school dis* 
tricts throughout the State must be made out, 
it is deemed proper to remind the officers of 
boards of directors of the following directions 
with respect to this matter : 

1. These reports should be made out as 
soon as the schools close, or, in case they con- 
tinue in operation, as near the first of June as 
possible. 



2. They should contain a full and exact 
statement of the financial accounts of the board 
up to date. 

3. They should in all cases, under the gen- 
eral law* be prepared and signed by the ola 
boards before going out cf office. 

4. When prepared, they should be placed 
in the hands of the new boards to receive the 
signatures of their officers, and be transmitted 
to the proper County Superintendent. 

5. Boards of Directors will confer a great 
favor upon all concerned by acting promptly 
in the matter of reports. I'here would seem 
to be no good reason why the reports from all 
the districts in the State should not be on file 
in this department by the latter part of June. 
The law requires them to be on file by the 
fifteenth of July, at the risk of losing the State 
appropriation. 

6. Perm No. i of the affidavit and certifi- 
cate accompanying the report should be exe- 
cuted by the eid officers, and Form No. 2 of the 
same should be filled up and signed by the 
new officers. 



LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT LOWRY. 



Superintendent Lowry, of Jeflerson county, 
sends us the following letter, for the publica- 
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tion of which we cheerfully assign a place in 
our official department : 

To THE Editor of the School Journal : 
— I heartily approve of the adoption of the 
form of report used by Mr. Ncwlin, superin- 
tendent of^chuylkill county, as given in the 
February number of the Journal. I would, 
however, add one more item to the report, 
chat of the number of children of proper age, 
belonging to the school, who did not attend 
school during the term. This is an important 
item of statistics which we are not now in pos- 
session of, and which, if properly reported 
throughout the State, might lead to some effi- 
cient means of bringing all the children into 
the schools. 

In order that there may be uniformity 
throughout the State, and that we may be able 
to give more minute reports of the workings 
of the system, and thus increase the interest in 
the cause of common schools, I earnestly urge 
that the form of report used by Mr. Newlin, 
with the addition above suggested, be adopted 
next year by all the superintendents in the 
State. And, if it will not too much increase 
the labors of the School Department, I would 
also suggest that there be blanks furnished by 
the Department to each superintendent, to be 
placed by him in the hands of all his teachers 
with the request that they be filled up at the 
end of the term and returned to him. 



TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



I. 

County Superintendents are requested to for- 
ward to the department no annual report that 
does not contain the names and address of the 
officers of the board of directors for the next 
school year commencing on the first Monday 
of June, i872. Any report received in viola- 
tion of this direction will be at once returned 
for correction to the officer forwarding the 
same. 

II. 

County Superintendents will this year em- 
brace such matter in their annual written re- 
ports to this department and construct them in 
such form as they may deem judicious, each 
being left at entire liberty to follow his own 
ideas of what is best in these respects. No 
County Superintendent's report, however, must 
exceed in length ^c^ of the printed pages of 
the usual report of this department. 

By adopting this policy, it is expected that 
the next series of County Superintendent reports 
will much exceed in value and life any that 
have heretofore been prepared. Let each 
county do its best. 



DOCUMENTS RELATING TO RECOGNITION 

OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF 

THE FIRST DISTRICT. 



APPLICATION. 

West Chester, Feb. 6, 1871. 
J. P. Wickersham, Esq., Supt, Com. Schools, 

Sir : We, the subscribers, trustees of a 
school corporation in the borough of West 
Chester, in the county of Chester, known as 
" The Trustees and Contributors to the West 
Chester Academy," respectfully represent that 
we, as trustees as aforesaid, in association with a 
number of citizens of this State, exceeding 
thirteen, have erected and established a school 
for the professional training of young men and 
women as teachers, at the borough of West 
Chester, aforesaid, in the First Normal District, 
and desire to have the same inspected by a 
committee, appointed under the Act of As- 
sembly approved May 20th, 1857, with the 
design of having the institution recognized as a 
State Normal school, under the name and title 
of the " West Chester State Normal School." 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Joseph J. Lewis, PretUent. 

J. Lacy Darlington, Secretary, 

WlLMBR WoRTHINGTON, ^ 

Isaac Thomas, | 

David M, McFarland, \ ^ 

T TiiT r Trustees, 

J. Marshall, 

C. C. Sellers, 

Joseph P. Wilson. 



report of the inspectors. 

West Chester, Pa., Feb. 22, 1871. 

Whereas, The trustees and contributors to 
the West Chester Academy, in association with 
a number of citizens of this State exceeding 
thirteen, having erected and established a school 
for the professional training of young men and 
women as teachers, at the borough of West 
Chester, and having made formal application 
to the Department of Common Schools for the 
appointment of a committee to examine its 
claims to be recognized as the State Normal 
School of the First District, according to the 
provisions of *'An act to provide for the due 
training of teachers for the Common Schools 
of the State," approved the 20th day of May, 
1857, and 

Whereas, The undersigned, being duly ap- 
pointed and authorized under said act, and 
having personally and at the same time, on 
Wednesday, the 22d day of February, 1871, 
visited and carefully inspected said school, and 
made a careful examination thereof, o^ its by- 
laws, rules and regulations, and its general ar- 
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rangements and facilities for instruction, and 
having found them to be substantially such as 
the law requires, therefore 

Resolved^ That the school so erected and 
established is, in our opinion, entitled to recog- 
nition as a State Normal School, with all the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by other 
institutions of like character in the Common. 



wealth. 



J. W. Forney, 
S. G. Turner, 

J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 
Geo. L. Maris, 

Co. Supt. Chester Co. 
Hugh B. Eastburn, 

Co. Supt. Bucks Co. 
James W. Baker, 

Co. Supt. Delaware Co. 

PROCLAMATION. 



Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department op Common Schools, 
Harrisburg, Feb. 22, 1871. 

Whereas^ In pursuance of the application 
to this Department of the Trustees and Con- 
tributors to the West Chester Academy, in 
association with sundry citizens of this State, 
exceeding thirteen, for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the claims of a school 
established by them, to recognition as the 
State Normal School of the First District, ac- 
cording to the provisions of *'An Act to pro- 
vide for the due training of teachers for the 
Common Schools of the State," approved the 
20th day of May, 1857, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed, in conjunction with 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
George L. Maris, Esq., County Superinten- 
dent of the County of Chester, H. B. East- 
bum, Esq., County Superintendent of the 
County of Bucks, J. W. Baker, Esq., County 
Superintendent of the County of Delaware, 
Abel Rambo, Esq., Coifnty Superintendent of 
the County of Montgomery, to act as said 
committee, viz. : Hon. John W, Forney, Hon. 
S. G. Turner, Hon. James L. Graham, and 
Hon. A. A. Purman ; and 

Whereas, A quorum of the Committee so 
appointed, after having on the 22nd day of 
February, 1871, visited and carefully inspected 
said school, and made a careful examination 
thereof, of its by-laws, rules and regulations, 
and its general arrangements and facilities for 
study, reported unanimously that said school is 
entitled to recognition as a State Normal School, 
with all the privileges and immunities enjoyed 
by other institutions ^f like character in this 
Commonwealth : Now, therefore, I, State Su- 



perintendent of Common Schools, do hereby 
give notice, as required by law, that I have 
recognized the school established as aforesaid 
as the State Normal School of the First Dis- 
trict, composed of the counties of Chester, 
Bucks, Delaware and Montgomery. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools, at Harrisburg, the 
22nd day of February, 1871. 

J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent Com. Schools, 




ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams. — The superintendent delivered twenty ad- 
dresses in the schools visited during the past month. The 
local institutes of two days* continuance are doing a good 
work. There is a marked advance in the matter of 
neatly kept and nicely decorated ichool-roomj. 

Beavxb. — The interest taken io tlie educational meet- 
ings throughout the county is truly gratifying. Directors 
and patrons enter into the discussion of educational mat- 
ters with a zeal and an energy that augurs well for the 
schools and school system. The invitations to hold edu- 
cational meetings at various points throughout the county, 
have become so numerous that the superintendent can- 
not respond favorably to all. 

Bekks — ^The schools throughout the rural districts 
have done very well. The attendance this year, so far, 
has been considerably better than that of last year, and 
the teachera have shown more energy and seal in the 
school-room. J^uite a number of the districts held dis- 
trict institutes. Many of them were conducted very suc- 
cessfully, and did much to enlighten the teachers and inter- 
est the people in the education or their children. 

Bradpord. — ^The Bradford County Teachers* Associa- 
tion held a session at Monroeton, on the loth and nth 
of February. The attendance was large, and the exer- 
cises were of a highly interesting character. An able 
address was delivered by Rev. J. S. Stewart, of Towanda. 

Bucks. — ^The directors are becoming sensible of the 
necessity of having in all cases suitable school buildings 
and furniture. If they require continued, well directed 
eflbrt on the part of teachers and pupils, they must give 
them school -rooms neat and capacious, well ventilated, 
comfortably furnished, and attractive in all their appoint- 
ments. Some districts will lose good teachers by the 
next term unless new houses are erected in place of the 
miserable structures at present in use. Intelligent teach- 
ers who have a regard for their health shun houses that 
are admirable only in their facilities for making their 
occupants uncomfortable and for inducing disease ; nor do 
children care to attend where there is nothing to minister 
to their comfort. These facts are convincing our people 
that it is poor economy to allow these ill -contrived struc- 
tures to remain where good houses should stand. 

Cambria — The attendance at many of the country 
schools has been remarkably good ; being in several ca^es 
about 90 per cent. 

Cameron. — One of the finest school -buildings in the 
county was dedicated in Gilmore distiict, Grove town- 
ship, on the evening of Februar}' 7th. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, the house was well filled with 
the citizens of the place. Addresses were delive'ed by 
Rev. L. S. Crone and the County Superintendent. 
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CxNTRX. — On the night of March lit., " Valentine's'" 
school house in Spring district was destroyed by fire. 
That was one of the best houses in the country. It is 
supposed that the fire originated in the basement from 
the furnace by which the house was heated. 

Chester — Two institutes were held during the past 
month — one at Pughtown the other at Phanixville — each 
lasting five days. A good degree of interest was 
awakened among parents and citizens. About 3*500 
penons were in attendance, including 160 teachers and 
60 directort.. The Superintendent was aisisted by Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, Dr. Franklin Taylor, Rev. A. A. 
Willits, Mrs. Logee, Henry V. M'Cully, County Super- 
intendent D. B. Brunner, of Berks county, and the clergy- 
men and citizens of the neighborhood. An active inter- 
est in the cause of education seems to prevade all classes. 
The papers of the county are rendering good service. 

Clarion. — Two new school -houses have been erected 
In Washington district and one in fCnox. The directors 
of New Bethlehem borough have repaired their school 
building, and have decided to supply it with patent desks. 
The school-house in Callensburg has been furnished with 
suitable desks and seats. The Hagen school-house in 
Farmington district was destroyed by fire February ist. 

Clinton. — The past month yru devoted to school 
visitation. All the schools now in session in the county, 
except two, have been visited once, and about fifty of 
them twice. In general they are doin;c well. Our town 
schools in Lock Haven and Renovo have some excellent 
classes in higher mathematics. These classes are com- 
posed, strange to say, entirely of young ladies — as are the 
farthest advanced classes throughout the county, with a 
few exceptions. The country schools will nearly all close 
during the month of March, and for the benefit of the 
teachers the Clinton County Normal Institute will re- 
open on the 4th of April, and continue eleven weeks. 
The school will be held at'Salona, as this place is more 
central than Is Logansville, where it was held last year. 

Cumberland. — The board of trustees of the Cumber- 
land Valley Normal School intend to proceed with the 
erection of the school building early in the spring. Judge 
Watt, a well-known and enterprizing citizen of Carlisle, 
has accepted a place on the board of trustees. 

Delaware. — The scho<l directors of the county met 
in convention at Media, February 1 6th, to devise means 
by which their schools may be invigorated and brought 
into a more healthful condition. The convention mani- 
fested an earnest desire to ii.crease the efficiency of the 
schools, and it is thought much good will result from the 
meeting. 

Erie City, — Number of pupils enrolled. 2,252 ; per 
centage of attendance, 92 ; number not missing a day in 
February, 853 j teachers, 7 male and 45 female— in all 
52 — one being a music teacher. 

Forest — A new district, called Green, embracing five 
schools, has been formed firom the eastern portion of 
Tionesta township. All the schools have been put in 
operation by the new board. 

Franklin. — An educational meeting was held at St. 
Thomas on the evening of the 8th ult. Addresses were 
delivered to an interesting audience by Rev. Shallenber- 
ger and the County Superintendent. The people of this 
place are becoming greatly interested in the prosperity of 
their schools. 

Harrisburg. — Two new schools have been organized 
in the 7th ward by the addition of two rooms to the 
school house of that ward, capable of accommodating 
150 pupils, furnished with the latest style of desks, patent 
ventilators, recitation rooms, and all other mechanical 
appliances necessary to the comfort and convenience of 
teachers and pupils. 



Huntingdon — The school houses erected during the 
past year are very much in advance of those built 1K a 
formef period. This county can boast of many neat and 
comfortable school houses. 

JzrrERSON. — An increased interest is manifested in 
many of the schools recently visited. The percentage of 
attendance ranged from 75 to 90. During the post term 
teachers generally have labored fiudifiiUy to dtschaiige 
their duties. These schools have accomplisbed melt 
where parents anc directors have co-epeiated most 
heartily with the teachers. A very good new xbool 
house, 40 feet by 36, with 14 feet story, has been com- 
pleted at Port Barnett, in Pine Creek dbtrict, about one 
and a half miles east of Brookville, and a few rods firom 
where Mr. Joseph Barnett, in 1797, made the first settle- 
ment in Jeflvrton county. The late County Institute 
was one of unparalleled interest and earnestness on the 
part of the many faithful and zealous teachers who at- 
tended its sessions. About one-eight of the entire num- 
ber of school.-houses in the county have been built new 
during the present year, at an aggregate cost of about 
$18,000. They are good houses, well located and well 
furnished. 

Lawrence. — In Little Beaver district, at Enon Sutioo, 
a substantial brick school house has been erected. It 
contains two comfortable school rooms, and is now occu- 
pied and in successful operation. The buil<ting is 28 feet 
by 35, two stories, and cost $2,500. The schools of 
Little Beaver are worthy of honorable mention, being 
among the best in the county. The schools are mostly 
filled by live teachers, who know how to teach. The 
Board of Directors understand how to secure good 
teachers. They pay their teachers accord/ng to the 
grade of certificate. 

Lycoming. — The first grade school of Salladasburg has 
accomplished but very little for several winters past, until 
the present term. Mr. C. M. O'Conner, the present 
teacher, has brought order out of confusion, and estab- 
lished perfect classification. The citizens, at the begin- 
ning of the term, felt disposed to fault the directors for 
paying $45 per month, but now they are so well pleased 
that they are all urging the directors to secure the services 
oC Mr. O'Connor at advanced wages. The County Su- 
perintendent, in visiting this school, was accompanied by 
the directors and about twenty-five citizens, many of 
whom made short but appropriate addresses. The Super- 
intendent is now editor of the educational depaitmentof 
two of the county pipers, viz. : TAe Sun and Democrat 
and TMe Lycoming Standard, The names of the direc- 
tors and teachers and the condition of the schools of most 
districts are published as fast as they are visited. 

McKban. — The new two-story school-house recently 
erected in Lafayette township contains the finest school- 
room in the county. This room is of good dimensions, 
its walls and ceiling are finished with plaster of Paris, and 
it is supplied with the most approved furniture. The 
desks are portable, and are furnished with ink wells and 
folding seats. Being made of hard wood, they are fin- 
ishsd in the neatest manner, and the scholars seem too 
proud of them to deface them in any way. Thb building 
reflects great credit on the intelligent board of directors, 
who are now receiving the thanks of the entire com- 
munity. 

Meadville. — The success of the night school has 
demonstrated its utility, and it will undoubtedly be re- 
sumed next winter. 

Mercbr. — The directors of West Lackawonnack pur- 
pose to erect a two- story brick house for a graded school 
at Greenfield. The directors of Delaware intend to 
build a two-story brick house for graded school at New 
Hamburg. Delaware has a district superintendent, and 
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her 'directors are manifesting an interest in the cause of 
education, which is praaewortby. The directors of Pine 
will build at least one new house the coming season. 

MiFPLiN. — The superintendent has visited all the 
schools in the county once, and about Bfty of them the 
second time during the present term. On his first visit, 
in order to secure greater legularity in attendance, he an- 
nounced his purpose to publish in the county papers, at 
the close of the term, the names of all pupils who were 
present every day. In one school of thirty -five pupils, 
twelve have not missed a day during the past four 
months. 

NoKTHAMPToK.—The elegant and commodious school 
edifice in the borough of Bethlehem is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. This will be one of the finest school 
buildings in the State. The select schools at Bath and 
Shiaersvtlle, the former under the principaJahip of Miss 
Alice Kern, and the latter under that of Miss Mary 
Johnston, are both dmng good work, and axe a credit to 
the pec^le of these two places. 

Pkrkt. — Three entire fiulures are reported ; two from 
want of ability to teach, and one from want of govern- 
ment. All the schools of the county have been visited 
once, except three, which were not open when the other 
schools in those diatricts were visited. The schools of 
the county have made reasonable progress during the past 
term. In the matter of orthography, the improvement 
has been general and quite marked. 

FiKB. — The adjourned institute convened in Blooming 
Grove on the i6th ult., and was quite well attended. 
The members were very sealous in the cause of education, 
evincing a strong desire to profit by the opportunity af- 
forded them. 

Schuylkill.— There are many schools in this county 
with good attendance, but when that of Miss Maggie C. 
Brennan, in New Castle township, was visited by the 
County Superintendent, February a8th,he found sixty-three 
names on the roll and sixty-five pupils present. This 
was accounted for by the fact that two new pupils com- 
menced coining that day, and their names had not as 
yet been entered on the roll. Rahn township is the first 



to erect a fine twostory building, and establish a Cen- 
tral High School, in which is included the Fourth 
Reader scholars from ail the other schools. Union 
township will be the next in order. 

ScaANTON. — Fourth district enrolled 2,287, average 
1,899, percentage 86. 

SusqjJXHANNA. — The institute at Springvllle was full 
of interest. Twenty-one teachers were in attendance for 
the two days and gave close attention to the work. 
Messrs. J. J. Thomas, a successful teacher of a select 
school in Springville, and A. H. Berlin, principal of 
Montrose graded school, rendered efficient help. 

VcNANGo. — Oakland has re-seated several of her 
school houses and enlarged several of her school lots and 
made provision for fencing them. A new school |iouse 
has been built in Plum and one in Pine Grove. Volun- 
teer institutes have been held in Coopersburg and Utica 
with good results. 

Warren. — Miss Lois Sharp, teacher in Conewongo 
sub-district, No. 5, reports an attendance of 100 per cent, 
for the tlyrd month of the present term. 

Wkstmorelakd. — The joint institute at Ligonier was 
very successful. At least 400 persons were in attendance 
on Saturday evening. The citizens of Ligonier are wide 
awake on the subject of education. S. R. Gay, teacher 
of primary school in the borough of Ligonier reports 96 
per cent, attendance of males and 92 of females for the 
month of January. 

York Boro\ — Whole number enrolled for thr month 
of February, 16735 *veMg«f '37' > percentage, 82. 
The North Ward board of directors are about to erect a 
new school house, which will be highly creditable to the 
town, and will contain every improvement that experience 
can suggest, either for convenience or utility. Without 
any ostentatious display, due regard will be paid to the 
ornamental features, so that-it will present, as it should, 
an inviting and attractive appearance, externally as well as 
internally. The plans were made by £. Haviland, esq., 
architect, of this borough. The location is in West 
Philadelphia street, opposite the Friends* meeting-house, 
and its estimated cost is $15,000. 



Educational Intelligence. 



Bureau or Education. — The report of the Bureau ot 
Education, to accompany the Executive documents, in- 
cludes a general view of the condition of education in the 
United States, abstracts firom all the latest reports of 
States, cities and territories ; the progress of schools in 
the Freedmen*s Bureau ; education among the Indians ; 
kindergarten culture; Hebrew education; edocadon in 
the Agentine Republic, in England, Bengal, India, Aus- 
tria, Australia and Ecuador ; education of the deaf and 
dumb ; medical education in the United States ; Nor- 
mal schools ; educational conventions ; American uni- 
versities ; society, crime and criminals 5 Chinese migra- 
tion J school supervision ; German schools and teaching 
Germans; education and labor; and illiteracy in the 
United States. The volume closes with about twenty 
tables of general school staristics, containing the most 
complete lists of schools for superior instruction in the i 
United States that has ever been published. 

It appears from the report that the total income and 
expenditure for public school purposes for thirty States, 
(not including Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia) is near- 
ly $6i,ooQ,ooo. Twenty-two Slates have 5,695,916 



children enrolled in the schools, but the average attend- 
ance is only 3,377»669. At the same time there is a to- 
tal average of absence in these twenty-two States, /rom 
the public schools, of the enormous number of 4,84,3,. 
568 of children of school age. 

The Commissioner of Education recommends an in- 
crease in the clerical force of the bureau, to enable it to 
extend, subdivide, and systimatize its work ; so that the 
correspondence, domestic and foreign, and the collection 
of educational writings and materials; that increased 
means be furnished for the publication of facts, statistics 
and discussions ; that the educational facts necessary for 
the information of Congress be required by law to be 
reported through this bureau ; that no penon be employ- 
ed as a teacher among the Indians who has not a certifi- 
cate of fitness ; that the net income from thie sale of the 
public lands be divided annually pro rata among the peo- 
ple in the respective States. 

lowA.-^This State n unsurpassed in educational zeal 
and pracrical effort, and, considering the many disadvan- 
tages incident to so new a State, her progress is remarka- j 
ble. The people seem fully alive to the advantages of m 
the common school system, and they contribute to * 
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support with a degree of good will and liberality seldom 
equaled. Fine school buildings are springing up all over 
the State, first-class teachers are being called to the field 
fi'om other States, and able lecturers are employed, at 
public expense, to do institute work, and to enliven the 
school interest among the people generally by evening 
lectures. The indications everywhere give promise of con- 
tinued progress and ultimate honor to the State. To obviate 
the necessity of sending abroad for the majority of her 
teachers, normal schools are very much needed ; but this 
want cannot long be felt, as such schools will soon be 
established. All the larger towns, and even those of the 
most recently settled portions of the State, are supplied with 
elegant and commodious school buildings and efficient 
teachers. State Supt. A. S. Kissell spends a large propor- 
tion of his time visiting schools, laboring in institutes, 
and lecturing to the people, and is everywhere infusing 
new life into the system and stimulating the people to 
more earnest effort. Iowa is destined soon to occupy a 
very high educational rank. — Cor, National Teacker^ 

Kentucky. — A common school system was establish- 
ed in Kentucky more than twenty years ago, b6t it had no 
adequate financial basis and little popular support. Its 
total annual revenue was less than $300,000 tor the edu- 
cation of 350,000 children, and its highest success was the 
sustaining of 4,189 free schools for tkrtt months, with an 
attendance of 159,123 pupils. This was tbe sad condi- 
tion of school afBilrs when the present State Superinten- 
dent, Hon. Z. F. Smith, came into office. He zealously 
gave himself to the grand work of securing a more effi- 
cient school system. He placed the subject boldly and 
strongly before the people, and, in 1869, succeeded in in- 
ducing the Legislature to submit the question of increasing 
the school tax from five to twenty cents on the hundred 
dollars, to a vote of the people. After an exciting 
canvass the increased tax was carried by a majority of 
25,000. In c|se the tax should be voted, the law made 
it the Superintendent's duty to prepare a bill for the re- 
organization of the system. This was done, and an excel- 
lent bill, embodying, in a good degree, the school experi- 
ence of the country, was laid before the General Assembly. 
Its passage would have soon placed Kentucky on an educa- 
tional equality with her sister States, but the bill was re- 
jected by the committee, and a new one, patching up the 
old law, was reported and passed. This was a great dis- 
appointment to the friends of education and progress, but 
their triumph is only postponed. The new system, if 
system it can be called, has a much better financial basis 
than the old, and its perfection is, as Mr. Smith predicts 
in closing his report, the work of no distant day. Ken- 
tucky cannot afford to play the owl, and be blind to the 
light of educational experience in other States. Her fu- 
ture progress and development demand an efficient and 
thorough common school system.— -JViarioW Teacher, 

Missouri. — Mr. Ira DivoU has been elected State Su- 
perintendent for the next four years. There is probably 
no other man in the State who could bring to the office 
so much of educational knowledge and ability as does Mr. 
DivoU. His experience as Superintendent of the schools 
of St. Louis, as well as his natural tastes, fits him for the 
office. Offers for the location of the School of Mines 
have been made by four counties, each offering $100,000 
in money, and from 5,000 tc 10,000 acres of land. 

Ohio. — The House of Representatives lately voted upon 
the bill to exclude the Bible and all religious instruction from 
the common schools of the State. The bill was defeated by 
a decisive non-party vote of 75 nays to 14 yeas. Twenty- 
two members did not vote. The bill made the reading 
of the Bible in any common school in the State a misde- 
meanor — a view the good people of Ohio are not likely to 



Uke, at least not in the nineteenth century. A bill t» 
establish State Normal schools has been introduced into 
the House, which is almost a literal copy of the nor- 
mal school law of Pennsylvania. 

Wm-at an Engushman Thinks.-^ At a recent meet- 
ing of the Primary School Teachers of Boston, Mr. Phfl- 
brick, the Superintendent, presented to the meeting Mr. 
A. J. Mundella, a member of Parliament, and an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Thomas Hughes. Mr. Mundella 
stated that one-half of the children in England do not 
attend school, and of the army thirty per cent, can neither 
read or write. In July last they succeeded, after a long and 
hard struggle, in making provision for the education of 
every child in Great Britain. He gave a very interesting 
account of the schools in Germany, where the children 
are compelled to attend school for eight years consecu- 
tively,, at least three hours each day, for forty-eight weeks 
of the year. If absent from school they are very closely 
followed up, and stringent measures used to compel their 
attendance. In Germany every child pays for its educa- 
tion a sum amounting to about five cents per week. 

Mr. Mundella*8 opinion of the American Common 
School system is very fiattering. The following inter- 
esting letter on the subject was addressed to Genera) 
Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education : 

Washington, D. C, Nov. 2, 1870. 

My Dsar General : I have much pleasure in answer- 
ing your inquiry as to my opinion of the American school 
system. I may congratulate you without reserve on pos- 
sessing, in all the States through which I have passed, the 
best and most commodious school houses in the world. 
Nothing which I have seen in any European country will 
compare with them. The State of Massachusetts, and 
especially the city of Boston, stand pre-eminent. The 
Normal Schools, which I have seen, are excellent, and 
the attainments of the teachers, especially of the female 
teachers, beyond anything I could have expected, and far 
beyond anything I have witnessed elsewhere. 

Tbe munificence of the American people in the sections I 
have visited, in providing schools, is, in my opinion, en- 
tirely without a parallel, a good education being offered 
firee to every American child. If I have any regret, it is 
to notice that where such ample, almost lavish, provision 
has been made, there are still many who partake very spar- 
ingly only, while others absent themselves altogether from 
the feast. If you could introduce a plan for enforcing regu- 
lar attendance for a course of years, as is done in Ger- 
many, your educational system would -leave little or 
nothing to be desired. I may state, from longexperience, 
that where the education of children is w I oily dependent 
upon the parents, selfishness or indifference, or intemper- 
ate habits of many, will cause a considerable number to 
be entirely neglected, or only partially educated ; and in 
a countiy like yours, where the only guarantee for your 
firee institutions is the Intelligent assent and support of 
your citizens, the state and the nation have a right to de- 
mand that those who share in the government of the 
country, and enjoy its privileges, shall have had the advan- 
tage of education and a virtuous training. 

In my opinion, the successful working of the schools in 
Boston is mainly attributable to the fact that large com- 
pulsory powers are exercised by the school board of that 
city. I can quite understand that American citizens gen- 
erally need no compulsory powers to enforce the education 
of their children ; but with the immense Influx of emi- 
grants from all quarters of the world, too many of them, 
alsoj entirely illiterate, it is not safe to commit to the dis- 
cretion of such persons the question whether the future 
citizens of this country shall, or shall not be, educated. 
It appean to me that a great impulse could be given to 
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the work of education in every State by the exercise of 
some central inspection and supervision from your own de- 
department. Great emulation, I think, would follow 
from a fair annnal estimate of the quality and result of 
the instruction afforded in every State emanating from 
some central authority. I think the District of Colum- 
bia might and ought to be made a model for every other 
section of the Union. 

My observations have been entirely confined to the El- 
mentary, Grammar, High, and Normal Schools, and in- 
stitutions for technical instruction \ but I have not seen 
any of your universities or professional colleges, and am 
unable, even if I were qualified, to give an opinion as to 
their extent and value. 

While there is so much room for congratulation, there 
is an immense field remaining unoccupied which cannot 
be neglected without grevious lots to the nation. I refer 
to technical, industrial, and art education, which, so 
fiir as National and State efibrt is concerned, seem to 
have been much neglected. The Cooper Institute io 
New York, and the Institute of Technology, at Boston and 
Worcester, are bright exceptions. The first I regard as 
one of the most noble and uesful instances of private be- 
nevolence I have ever encountered. I remain, dear 
General, yours faithfully, A. J. Munoxlla. 

School Attxndancx in Eukopc. — We do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the figures, and take the statement 
hota the report of the Committee on Education of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, that for every 1,000,000 of in- 
habitants the following is the school attendance in the 
countries named : 



In Italy, 
Ireland, 
France, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Denmark, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
Holland, 
Germany, 
Switzerl'd, 



, or every 1 6th person, 
do. ' 12 do. 
10 do. 
9 do. 



60,600 or 6 per cent. 

80,000 8^ do. 

100,000 10 do. do. 

110,000 II do. do. 

140,000 14 do. do. 7 do. 

130,000 13 do. do. 7} do. 

139,000 13 do. do. 7 J do. 

139,000 13 do. do. i\ do. 

140,000 14 do. do. 7 do. 

180,000 18 do. do. 5} do. 

180,000 18 do. do. 5} ^o. 



Thi Indians. — The report of the Commissioner of 
Education contains some interesting facts in relation to 
the efforts of the government to educate the Indians. 
The amount appropriated by the last Congress for their 
education was $116,000; and an additional sum oi 
$100,000 was appropriated to be used generally by the 
Secretary of the Interior. This is more than was appro- 
priated in any one year for this purpose for half a cen- 
tury. The sum appropriated altogether for Indian edu- 
cation will amount to about $8,000,000, while it is esti- 
mated that about $500,000,000 have been spent infight- 
ing them. It is estimated that there are over 82,000 In- 
dian children of school age. 

TcACHXtfs* Salaries. — The female teachers engaged 
in the public schools of New York have unanimously 
petitioned the Board of Education for an increase of their 
salaries. The average salaries paid are as follows : Male 
teachers in male grammar schools, $1,400 ; fomale teach- 
ers in male grammar schools, $725 ; female teachers in 
female grammar schools, $650, and female teachers in 
primary schools, $500. To thit the Philadelphia Inquirer 
responds as follows: ''This is nearly double the salary 
received by some of the female teachers in the public 
schools of this city. Six hundred dollars may not be 
enough, but a little over three hundred dollars for a yearns 
work at teaching in a primary school is a pretence at re- 
muneration and a disgrace to the task master that obliges 



an employee to accept it. At a recent meeting of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education a resolution to advance 
the salaries of the male teachers in our public schools 
thirty per cent, was adopted, and at the same time it was 
proposed by one member of the board to increase the pay 
of the female tutors ten per cent. That is, the female 
teacher who now receives three hundred dollars was, by 
the astounding liberality of the board, to have three hun- 
dred and thirty, while her male coadjutor was to receive 
an advance of two- thirds more on an already large salary. 
The injustice of such a couree is too manifest to admit of 
argument, and if the Board of Education with to main- 
tain in our public schools a high standard of excellence, 
it should not expect competent teachers to accept the pay 
of semi -paupers.** 

Population by Coitntiis. — The following figures iox 
the recent census will be of interest to many of our read- 
ers, as showing the population of the several counties in 
Pennsylvania : 



Adams 

Alleghany 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Je6ferson 

Juniata 



262,373 

43i38i 

36,150 

a9>635 
106,739 

38,0*5 

53»»o4 

64,345 

36,5*0 
36,569 

4,173 
28,144 

34,404 
77,806 

26,960 

15,740 
23,211 
28,766 

63,794 

43,9" 
60,736 

39,403 
8,488 

65,972 

43,284 

4,010 

45,165 
9,360 

25,887 

30,995 

36,139 
21,656 

17,390 



Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycomiag 

Mckean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

PhUadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York 



121,340 
27,298 

34,09^ 

56,79* 
160,751 

47,629 

8,825 

49»979 
17,508 

18,361 

8l,212 

» 5,344 

61,433 

41,449 
25,486 

674,822. 

8,436^ 
11,26s 

109,869 

15,607 

28,228. 

6,191 

37,514 
35,100 

>5»556' 

47,935 

13,897 

48,483. 
33,188 

58,730 

14,585 
76,216 



3,5»5i3i6' 

A Nkwspapxr on a SquAftx Inch. — LonJon^ Nru, 15. 
— Last night I received firom one of your correspondents 
in Paris the most extraordinary thing in the way of a 
newspaper that I have ever seen. Your correspondent 
had cut all the news columns of the Paris journals of 
November, had pasted them together, and then photo- 
graphed them, reducing what filled seven columns of 
print to a space scarcely more than an inch and a half 
square. This he forvrarded by balloon mail; and al- 
though to the unassisted eye its contents were undeci- 
pherable, by the aid of a very powerfol magnifying glass^ 
and a strong light it ceuld be read. — World, 

An editor is bothering his head over the following 
problem : If 4 dogs with 10 legs can catch 29 rabbits 
with 87 legs in 14 minutes, how many legs must the 
same rabbits have to get away from 8 dogs with 32 legs in 
l^\ minutes, allowing 365 days in the year. 
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NxwtPAPKKS. — There are 5,000 newspapers in the 
United States, or one to every 7,000 inhabitants; 1,200 
in Great Britain, and 1,640 in France, or one to every 
23,000 ; 700 in Prussia, or one to every 26,000 ; 506 in 
Italy, or one to every 44»ooo ; 365 in Austria, or one to 
every 105,000; 300 in Switzerland, or one to every 
8,003 ; 275 in Belgium, or one to every 15,000 ; 225 in 
Holland, or one to every 1 6,000 ; 200 in Russia, or only 
one to every 530,000 ; 200 in Spain, or one to every 75,- 
COO; 150 in Norway and Sweden, or one to every 20,- 
000; and 100 in Turkey, or one to every 300,000. 

A '* Talking Machimx** has been exhibited in London 
by the inventor. Prof. Fabar. It has a mouth with 
tongue and lips, set in motion by apparatus which sets 
the air free from*a bellows in such a manner and quan- 
tity as to produce the word required. The ff^sctnsin 
yournal th'inks some of these might be introduced into 
our schools to hear lessons . 

Thxkc win soon be given to the public a biographical 
catalogue of Princeton College, embracing the period 
from 1748 to the beginning of the present century. The 
compiler, who has spent much time and labor on the 
work, has been very successful in learning something of 
more than four-fifths of the alumni of the period we have 
mentioned, and there is no doubt that a record will be 
shown of eminent and useful men in which the fi'iends of 
this venerable institution may well take pride. 

Thc Regents of the University of California have re- 
cently held a special meeting. The University School 
has 177 pupils. Four instructors for the fifth class have 
been appointed at the following salaries : Master, $2,400 
per annum; Sub-master, $2,100; Assistant, $1,800; 
Teacher of Modern Languages, $1,500. Board not in- 
cluded in these salaries. The sum of $5,000 was voted 
to purchase new books for the library. 

The catalogue of Dartmouth College, 1870-71, gives 
the following figures: Medical students, 44; Academic 
students, 305, of whom 82 are Freshmen, 85 Sopho- 
mores, 66 Juniors, 72 Seniors; Scientific students, 77; 
Agricultural students, 11. The faculty of thu institution 
have restored to the students the game of football, upon 
certain conditions, and, what is more, will hereafter pro- 
vide the ball. There's liberality ! — Maine yournai. 

A BILL has been introduced into Congress for the in- 
corporation of a firee university in Washingon city, with 
the name of the National University of Washington. 
The institution is to be under the control of a board ot 
regents, five of whom are to be residents of the District 
of Columbia, and to be appointed by the President. The 
donation of $10,000 to the university is to constitute any 
person a life regent. The bill proposes a grant of one 
million acres of land for the erection of buildings, the 
furnishing of apparatus, &c. 

The object of having Monday as a holiday at Oberlin 
College is as follows : The students and professors usually 
devote the Sabbath to religious work in the neighborhood, 
and Monday Is allowed them as a day of rest. Besides, 
the authorities of the college think that by having Mon^ 
day as a holiday there will be no excuse for students to 
spend the Sabbath in preparing their lessons. 

Onk of the earliest and most successful of the agricul- 
tural colleges in the country is that established at Lan- 
sing, Michigan. Fully sixty per cent, of the students, 
after leaving the college, go into horticulture, agriculture, 
or some kindred industrial pursuit. This is a great con- 
trast, when compared with literary colleges. — N, T, 
Globe. 



Thx Baptists of Indiana have determined to have a col- 
lege of their own. F(m* this purpose Franklin College, 
now under the presidential charge of Rev. Dr. Wayland, 
has been thoroughly renovated, at an expense of about 
$6,000. A competent faculty, co/uisdng of four mem- 
bers, has been secured, and about $30,000 hare been 
raised toward an endowment. Over 100 students are al- 
ready enrolled. 

Twenty pupils, to be selected by the goremor and sec- 
retary of the State of Rhode Island, are to be educated 
firee at Brown University. This is in accordance with 
an agreement between the State and the University, 
growing out of the transfer of lands given by the United 
States for the establishment of an agricultural college. 

Thx religious sect known as *' Dunkards** have estab- 
lished a college at Bourbon, Ind. Until recently, it it 
said, the Dunkard church has been strenuously opposed 
to all liberal systems of education, but now has fvUy de- 
termined to establish an important institution of learning. 

Thx Cornell Univeretty exploring party, who returned 
a while ago from an inspectign of the Amazon, bring a 
large collection of geological specimens, fossils and mol- 
lusks, and express themselves amply repaid for thdr 
trials and hardships. 

Thx Jews of Cincinnati are moving to secure a na- 
tional Jewish University. A prominent Israelite of Law- 
renceville, Ind., it u said, has taken the initiative by 
offering $10,000. 

Thx Graduating Class of 1870, from the Naval Acad- 
emy, cost the Government $880,000. The class num- 
bers forty, of whom twenty-one passed the examination. 

A Baptist lady at the North has given the sum of 
$13,000 for the establishment of a school at Colombia, 
South Carolina, for the education of colored preachen 
and teachers. 

Alxxkt £. Frazixr, a full-blooded Indian, is in 
Highland University, Kansas, preparing for the ministry, 
and there are said to be ten others desiring to enter for 
the same purpose. 

Thx entire library of the late Prof. Rau, of Heidelberg 
University, has been purchased and donated to the Michi- 
gan University Library by Philo Parsons, Esq., of Detroit. 
The donation consists of 4,000 volumes and 2,000 pam- 
phlet relating to political economy, and is considered the 
best of the kind in Europe. Michigan University, Cor- 
nell, Princeton and Yale were contestants for it. 

At the recent celebration of Univerity Day at Am 
Arbor, Michigan, over a thousand students united in the 
procession. 

Thx project of admitting women to the Medical Uni- 
versity at Edinburgh has received the express disapproval 
of the Queen. 

.Thx four oldest colleges in the country are Harvard, 
founded in 1636; William and Mary, in 1692; Yale, 
in 1700; and Princeton, in 1746, 

The fii'st authentic charter of Cambridge Univenty, 
England, was granted by Henry III., in the year 1230. 
The university consists of seventeen colleges, and is re- 
presented by two members in Parliament. 

OxroKD was founded as early as the time of Edward 
the Confessor, 1030. Its total rerenue is about $2,500,- 
000 yearly. 

It is said that forty students in Cornell University art 
studying Chinese. 
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CRAMMING. 



IN the report of the Committee on the 
Revision of Studies recently presented to 
the Board of Control of the City of Phila- 
•delphia, there occurs the following paragraph : 
" It has been a leading object to avoid the sys- 
tem of mechanical cramming, one of the 
greatest curses — we do not think the language 
too strong — inflicted upon a patient com- 
munity, and which prevails under some of the 
present modes of teaching, to too great a de- 
cree in the public as well as in some of the 
private schools, while the vital principle, the 
very foundation of the only proper plan of 
education, is never laid, or even attempted to 
be laid, — we mean teaching the child to investi- 
gate, to weigh, to think, and then to recollect!^ 

There are two species of cramming as seen 
in our schools. The first consists in crowding 
the memory with a mass of undigested rules, 
forms or facts, with reference to an examination 
or to making a show of learning." The second 
over>tazes all the powers of the mind by re- 
quiring of them efforts beyond their strength. 
The Philadelphia schools are no doubt afflicted 
'with both these species of false teaching, and 
it is no doubt their cumulative ill effects that the 
Committee on the Revision of Studies pro- 
•nounces above " one of the greatest curses." 

When closely examined, it will be found 
<hat cramming may arise from several causes. 
Among them the following : 

1. An ill-advised course of study. 

2. Badly prepared text-books. 

3. Giving pupils too many studies. 

4. Assigning pupils lessons too difficult or 
(too long. 

5. Ignorance of the true end of knowledge 
or the true mode of imparting it on the part of 
teachers. 

An ill-advised course of study may induce 
cramming. In conforming to such a course, 
pupils may be compelled to take up branches 



unsuited to their abilities, or forced to pass 
too rapidly from one branch to another. A 
course of study may be so badly graded, so dis- 
jointed as to completely disrupt at every turn 
the thinking process of those who attempt to 
follow it, and force them to crowd the memo- 
ry with its disconnected fragments, much in 
the same way as a merchant fills the hold of 
a vessel with miscellaneous articles of mer- 
chandise. So far as the evil of cramming arises 
from this source, the method of removing it ia 
obvious, and the action taken by the Philadel- 
phia committee is most judicious. It is hardly 
to be expected that it has adopted the best 
course of study possible, but it has evidently 
given the subject very careful attention. 

Badly prepared text-books may induce cram- 
ming in the same way and from the same cause 
that an ill-advised course of study does so, since , 
the several subjects treated of in a text-book 
bear a relation to one another somewhat simi- 
lar to the relation existing among the several 
branches composing such a course. A text- 
book may be a mere conglomeration, a mass of 
fragments, thrown together without system, and 
as such it can be mastered only by an over- 
strained, unnatural effort of the memory. The 
partiality sometimes shown to authors and pub- 
lishers is frequently a wrong done to the pupils 
in our schools. 

A pupil who is burdened with too many 
studies, or who is assigned lessons which are 
too difficult or too long, must do one of two 
things : either sink at once under the load, 
break down in health and spirits, or be forced, 
in order to keep his place in class, to cram his 
memory day by day with a mass of undigested 
knowledge that will eventually sour on his 
mental stomach and produce a species of dys- 
pepsia a thousand times worse than any that 
can arise from an analogous physical disorder. 
This whole matter of fixing the studies of 
pupils and assigning them lessons is a most im- 
portant one, and if allowed to be disposed of 
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by guess, or what is as bad, the dim light of a 
shallow empiricism, the result will continue to 
be the loss to their friends, .to society and to 
mankind of the best and brightest of our youth. 

But while all the causes above named have 
something to do in producing the evil of dram- 
ming, let it be said to the intelligent and pub- 
lic-spirited gentlemen composing this Philadel- 
phia committee, and to all others interested, 
that all the causes of this evil resolve them- 
selves into one, and that one is the ignorance of 
the true end of knowledge or the true mode of 
imparting it on the fart of teachers. Changes 
for the better in courses of study, improve- 
ments in tezt.books, rules fixing the number 
of branches to be studied, the hours to be de- 
voted to study, or the length of lessons, will be 
of little avail so long as we tolerate in our 
schools teachers who *' do not wish to move 
out of the worn rut,'* but would rather ** die 
teaching" in the mode to which they have 
been accustomed. Philadelphia, but not Phila- 
delphia alone or more than other places, seems 
to be afraid to grapple in earnest with the real 
obstacle that stands in the way of the success- 
ful working of her schools, and is consequently 
weakening the mental life, if not ruining the 
physical health, of tens of thousands of her 
children. She sees plainly enough, what all places 
do not, the bad effects of this formal mechanism, 
this dull routine, this crank- turning, tread-mill 
tramping process called teaching, that dries up 
the life of so many of our schools, and she 
goes to work with right good will to patch up 
a new course of study, adopt better text-books, 
fix more rational lessons for pupils, &c., &c., 
when the real seat of the disease is a want of 
light, and life, and fire in her teaching. Phila- 
delphia teachers may be as good as teachers are 
elsewhere ; we believe they are \ and still what 
is said of their teaching is true ; for there are 
among them many who teach as the sentinel 
walks his dreary rounds, without interest, al- 
most without thought, and are glad when the 
hour of relief from an irksonre duty comes. 
They hear lessons, but they do not invigorate 
the mind ; they assign studies, but they do not 
create hopes; they keep order, but they'do not 
train character ; they manage their schools, but 
they do not make them nurseries, as they might, 
of all that is true, and beautiful, and good. 

But Philadelphia is doing well. She sees 
what is wrong in her system. She perhaps is 
conscious that the measures she is now taking 
do not quite reach the root of the evil ; but in 
her own good time she will, it is hoped, gathir 
up her strength, cut out heroically the cancer 
that is eating away the life of her system, and 
make her schools a model for the nation. 



HIGHER EDUCATION.— No. II. 



BY THE PRESIDENT OF FRANKLIN AND MARSHAL:. 

COLLEGE. 



NO MISTAKE can be greater thantoim* 
agine that the interest of liberal educa- 
tion, in the sense in which I have tried to de- 
fine it, is that of a small part of the commu- 
nity only, because in the nature of the case only 
a small part of the community can ever be ed- 
ucated in this higher way. 

I have said already that the college is a 
strictly public interest, which is needed to com* 
plete the organism of education in all its 
branches. If it were not so, there would be 
room indeed for the vulgar prejudice against 
such institutions, as held to be aristocratic and 
exclusive; as seeming to have little or nothing 
to do with the hard-working realities of genera) 
and common life ; as being apparently for the 
advantage of a small privileged class merely 
in distinction from the world at large. If 
that were in truth the character of what is 
called liberal education — college learning in the 
old sense of the term as distinguished from pro- 
fessional or business training — it would deserve 
all the reproach it is made to suffer from cer- 
tain quarters in this form. It would be at once 
unworthy of its name. There would be 
nothing liberal about it. On the contrary, it 
would be eminently illiberal. 

For that is just the character of the illiberal,, 
that it is selfish, narrow and particular, instead 
of b%ing catholic and large; that it is bound 
by the feeling of caste or sect, instead of mov- 
ing in the life of humanity as a whole. AD 
true, liberal culture is the direct opposite of 
this; and it is just for this reason that the 
higher education we are now considering has 
borne heretofore, as we have seen, the honor- 
able title of humane, as having to do with the 
proper *' humanities'* of our existence, its true 
general or universal being, and not simply 
with its variable, more or less perishing out- 
side interests and relations. 

This only is what college education (in the 
old sense) means. Theoretically and ideally,, 
it is beyond all other forms of culture pro bono- 
publico, for the good of the people at large. 
And all experience testifies that it is so also 
practically. No other department of national 
culture is of more universal or far-reaching ac- 
count for any full system of national educa- 
tion. Not even that of common schools. 

For it is not by building up from below 
simply, that the edifice of ethical, social, or 
political life, can be rendered firm and strongs 
— however that order may seem te be required 
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in the building up of outward material struc- 
tures. In a most profound and important sense, 
the higher everywhere throughout the moral 
world must uphold the lower. If this be aris- 
tocracy, it cannot be helped. It is the law by 
which God rules and governs the intellectual 
universe, which at the same time, beyond all 
question, is the highest and last sense of the 
universe in every lower view. From the high- 
est heaven of the angels down to the lisping 
cradle-life of human infancy, the true normal 
order of rational education is, not simple evo- 
lution from below (as dreamed of by the mod- 
ern so-called Positive Philosophy), but evolu- 
tion rather through what we may call devolu- 
tion, coming down from above. In this respect 
there is grand significance in Emanuel Sweden- 
borg's talk about the inflowing of the life and 
light of truth from superior orders of intelli- 
gence to such as are lower. Is it not in this 
way, of a truth, that all education becomes of 
eflect ? Is it not mind reaching down from a 
higher plane to lay hold of mind on a lower 
plane — spirit from above in this way raising 
spirit from b:low toward its own superior 
sphere ? 

Looking then to what is thus a general law 
for our spiritual life, it ought not to be diffi- 
cult certainly to see how the interest of higher 
education must ever be in fact as I have here 
affirmed it to be, of central account for all pub- 
lic education in every other view; to such ex- 
tent that no political or national scheme of 
schools without it, however well devised or 
efficiently managed in other respects, can ever 
possibly accomplish what the true idea of na- 
tional education demands. The college in 
this view, I repeat deliberately, the college as 
a nursery of higher liberal learning and disci- 
pline, having thk object for its care and no 
other — is of more account for the full and 
right life of the State, the body politic, than 
any industrial or polytechnic institute, or even 
than the common-school itself. A right sys- 
tem of course requires all. Society without 
common schools must be considered barbarous ; 
and without industrial schools also, as the 
world now stands, it can deserve to be regarded 
at best as only half- civilized. But what I mean 
is, that it would amount to a still worse social 
rudeness in the end for a people to have no 
colleges, no higher culture in this form, mak- 
ing the idea of popular educatijn complete, 
and transfusing into it, as it were from above, 
its proper soul and life. If we were unhap- 
pily shut up to the alternative to begin with : 
Higher Education or Lower Education, it would 
be our wisdom still, as it was the wisdom of 
the ** dark " Middle Ages, to say : Let us have 



the Higher Education first — university learning, 
some aristocracy of cultivated mind if any choose 
to call it so — as the surest and shortest way to 
education in its more general forms. 

All that I have been trying to say on thitf 
subject proceeds upon the assumption that edu- 
cation, in the case of a people, is a social or^ 
ganism, which, as such, resolves itself ideall/ 
into different agencies, functions and purposes, 
whilst it binds all these together again in the 
constitution of a single common whole, work* 
ing toward the realization of a general common 
end. That, I say, is the idea, however sadly 
lost sight of still, for the most part, in the 
actual political economy of civilized nations. 
No sort of education can look legitimately to 
any merely private or selfish end ; just as no 
human life can be ethically right in any form 
that terminates in the individual self. Our 
existence must be social, in order that it may 
be anywhere what it is required to be as a 
true, private, or individual existence. But 
most of all must this be the case with all inward 
or spiritual culture. There can be no particu- 
larity here that is not at the same time univer- 
sal, no valid single interest which may be looked 
upon as separate. Science and art, like religion, 
are essentially catholic. Wholeness in the 
service of all, and for the benefit of all, is their 
distinguishing character. This does not mean 
that all departments of knowledge or skill must 
be common alike to all persons. The structure 
of society itself foYbids that. It cannot be a 
living concrete whole, without a distinction 
of parts. But what catholicity does mean in the 
case, is that all branches of art, literature, and 
science, form together what is properly one 
universal interest, and that this interest thus 
universal is through all its parts for the use of 
society as a whole, and not anywhere for the 
use simply of any one part of society separately 
considered. The world of culture thus for 
any people is in its own nature an organism; 
and it is easy to see, then, how in correspond- 
ence with this the cause of education, among 
any people, necessitates organization in like 
manner throughout, if it is to be at all of any 
true universal worth. 

Such organization cannot bring itself to pass 
by unorganized aims and efforts. It can come 
only through some right sense of the whole- 
ness of the interest with which it is concerned, 
subordinating all partial purposes to theii proper 
common end, and thus binding them together 
inwardly as mutually complemental parts of 
one general system. In the nature of the case 
this general system should come from the best 
wisdom of the educated mind itself, collectively 
taken, to which the business of education right- 
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fully belongs. It should be in this respect the 
autonomic product of its own idea and not an 
arbitrary order imposed upon it from without. 
In this view, learning and science should be 
held just as little the creature of the State as 
religion itself. But they are at the same time 
a fundamental political interest ; the State can 
not fulfil its office, cannot be the organ it is 
required to be for the well-being of society, 
without them ; and every State is bound, there- 
fore, in its political character, to take oversight 
and charge of the universal cause of education 
within its own bounds — to sec that it is rightly 
organized as a whole, and also that the organi- 
zation in such whole view is held to its proper 
working order. 

This does not mean that the State is bound 
to charge itself with the direct conduct and 
support of all educational institutions. The 
more the interest at large can be devolved on 
the free activity of the people themselves, the 
better. But such ht^ activity then is not to 
be considered of simply private account ; it is 
in all respects of public account ; and is to be 
looked upon as an agency of the government 
itself in the service of the common weal. The 
duty of the State here, and throughout, is that 
of general supervision and control. But there 
is along with this also, of course, a general ob- 
ligation to provide for deficiencies in the free 
working of the educational system, and to fill 
out by direct help what may be needed in any 
quarter to make it in all respects full and com- 
plete. 

Let it be well considered now, however, 
that this general obligation regards, not any 
special province or department of education 
merely, but the cause of education as a whole ; 
and this again, not as a system of parts aggre- 
gated and joined together in any and every 
way, but as a system of parts coherently united 
by the power of a common life — a true, social 
organ is fff%TOYi\n% forth from the idea of educa- 
tion itself. No such organism can come of any 
mere private will or caprice. But just as little 
can it be factitiously manufactured by any pub- 
lic will at its own pleasure. The State cannot 
change the true idea of public education, either 
by artificially confining it to any partial limits 
(the province say of common-schools), or by 
forcing upon it any merely partial ends in the 
place of what is its own absolutely true and 
supreme end. The idea here is something far 
more than the will of the State ; and for the 
State to make its own will stand for the idea 
(as though this were a nose of wax to be turned 
by it any and every way at its own pleasure), 
can only be regarded as high treason to hu* 
*uurity and political sclf-stultificatiur*. 



All depends then on knowing and keeping 
steadily in view the one supreme end of educa- 
tion (determined by the idea of education itself, 
and net by common politics or political econo- 
my), through whose felt presence and power 
only the cause can be organized into right unity 
and wholeness, and so be what it ought to be, 
politically as well as morally, for the life of a na- 
tion. That end unquestionably lies beyond 
the simple political existence of the nation 
itself. It meets us in the higher life of humanity 
in its universal character. It is not political 
immediately, but first of all ethical, and only 
through this political also, as being the soul 
of all true well-being for the State. Here 
only, indeed, the State itself finds its own 
supreme end. The State is not an ultimate 
economy for our human life, (as held to be in 
the philosophy of Hegel), but only a system 
of relative and partial ends making room for 
the full economy of humanity in a far wider 
and higher form. So then, also, no simply pol- 
itical purposes can deserve to be regarded as of 
proper ultimate account, in and of themselves, 
for determining the form and character of a 
national system of education. An educational 
policy of this sort, looking only, for exam- 
ple, to the material well-being of a people, 
the training of its citizens, say for the service 
of war, or for the business of making money 
and increasing the national wealth, or for the 
intelligent use of the ballot box; a policy 
stopping here, as though the State had no 
farther concern with education than such selfish 
interest, and all higher purposes lay beyond 
its horizon ; such a policy, I say solemnly, is 
a grand crime against human nature and the 
will of God. The State has no more right to 
make self i\it ultimate all in all of its own ex- 
istence in this style, than any individual man 
has the right of living only for himself in the same 
bad way. It is bound of course to regard ma- 
terial and politico-economical ends, which are 
necessary to its own life, and to embrace them 
in its scheme of public education ; but not 
these only and exclusively. On the contrary, 
these always as a necessary condition simply 
for reaching what is higher ; namely, the cul- 
ture of humanity as such in its proper spiritual 
form. The State has no right to convert 
science, art, or education, (just as little as it 
has the right to convert the still more sacred 
interest of religion), into the character of an 
instrument or means simply for its own benefit 
in some other view. It may train animal 
muscle, or harness lightning and steam, after 
such fashion, for its service. But it may not 
yoke immortal mind to its car of progress in 
the same materialistic way« It 's ?n abomina- 
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tion, under the outward lash of the slave driver. 
Is it less of an abomination^ where the yoking 
is by means of an illiberal culture, severed from 
the higher ends of humanity, and made to cen- 
tre entirely in material interests regarded as 
the "whole duty and chief end of man." 

This can be avoided only where the cause 
of education among a people is so ordered, 
(whether with governmental direction or with- 
out it), as to include its different departments, 
higher and lower, in some sort of common 
economy, that shall then be found working 
harmoniously through all its parts toward the 
same general end. And here it is that we see 
at once the vast significance and great necessity 
of that liberal education (college education in 
the old sense), whose cause I am pleading at 
this time. It is n?eded not merely for its 
own sake, but for the sake of the general or- 
ganism of social culture with which it is con- 
nected and which it serves to complete. Rep- 
resenting as it does immediately and specially 
just that aspect of education in which the 
whole cause is found soaring to its highest 
sense, it is indeed more than any other part of 
the whole required to maintain at all the idea 
of any true organization in the case. A system 
of public education without the college, de- 
voted to the humanities of life for their own 
sake, can never be otherwise than defective 
and weak in all its parts. It is at best the 
conception of an arch without the keystone 
that is needed to bind all firmly together. 

Such an organized whole, where all depart- 
ments of needful learning and culture are joined 
together and made to support each other 
rightly, in the educational policy of a people, 
gives us in the end the only sufficient idea of a 
National University. This is not properly a 
single great institution, or union of institu- 
tions, in one place, but the universal machinery 
of education among a people in all places — its 
entire apparatus of learning, letters, and intel- 
lectual training, unified in the service of the 
common highest perfection of the national 
life. The idea of the university, so under- 
stood, takes in all schools, and brings into view 
their necessary correlation and interdepend- 
ence. Primary schools, high schools, acade- 
mies, professional schools of all sorts, and col- 
leges devoted purely to liberal learning, are 
alike required to make the idea complete. 

What is called higher education, then, in any 
such organized system, is, in any right view, 
not a selfish interest for the benefit of a few, 
but an interest needed to make the spirit of all 
education what it ought to be, for the benefit 
of the whole political life in its largest view. 

There is a most important sense in which 



i?// education may be and ought to be liberal. 
Humanization, and not mere utilization, should 
govern the culture of human faculties and 
powers everywhere. The first object of our 
common schools should be, unquestionably, not 
just the making of animated and thinking ma- 
chinery for the uses of political economy, but 
the unfolding of immortal mind for the far 
higher purposes of its own spiritual existence. 
And so also all professional or business studies 
subsequently, it is plain ought to be so ordered 
and conducted as to carry with them always 
the tone of internal freedom. There is room 
thus for a liberal (in distinction from an illib- 
eral) use, not only of law, medicine, and di- 
vinity, but of all industrial knowledge and skill 
also in whatever form. But with all this, and 
for the very purpose indeed of making this 
possible and common, theie is needed among 
any people a certain amount of culture speci- 
ally devoted to the higher ends of learning, 
with the exclusion comparatively of all other 
ends. That is the ofiice and function of the 
college (rightfully so called) in the social sys- 
tem. Only through such special provision en- 
tering into the general scheme of education 
can this general scheme ever be properly lib- 
eralized in its other departments. No society 
can thrive spiritually in its proper human life 
as a whole, without the humanizing leaven of 
some due proportion of true college culture 
making itself felt through its culture in all 
other forms. 

Altogether, then, the conclusion to which we 
come is, that it must ever be something unnat- 
ural, and more or less monstrous, to put asun- 
der here, either in thought or practice, whit 
God has so plainly joined together. There is 
no opposition between higher and lower edu- 
cation. Each demands the other. Both are 
of like public necessity, and in such view 
equally entitled to public regard. The State 
is no more bound to care for the one 
than it is bound to care for the other. It is 
bound to care for both ; not simply for its own 
sake immediately, its separate political exist- 
ence and well-being, but for the sake of the 
general interest of humanity, in whose service 
only it can ever have any rational right to such 
separate existence. No system of public edu- 
cation can be politically complete that confines 
itself to one of the two interests without any 
sort of regard for the other. Such a system^ 
tor example, can never stop short rationally 
with an organization of common schools, as 
though the national life of a people demanded 
this and nothing more. An educational policy 
of this partial sort may claim the credit of 
being popular and liberal ; but if it get no 
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farther than this, it must be considered in truth 
very illiberal, and will be found in the end 
working against the general public good more 
than in its favor. No scheme of national 
schools can be truly national or whole which 
does not in some way join academies and col- 
leges with its system of common schools, so as 
to make them in fact different sides only of one 
and the same grand harmonious economy. 

This is the idea. How it is to be practi- 
cally carried into effect is another question — a 
political problem for the wisdom of every peo- 
ple to solve as it best can according to the 
given conditions of each case. It is much, 
however, to have the idea at least in full and 
clear view ; as it is only by its light that po- 
litical practice can be expected to take any- 
where its right course. 

As measured by this standard, we see much 
to be mournfullv desiderated %i\\\ in the educa- 
- tional system of our own State. It has not 
been brought yet at all to embrace its colleges 
and ordinary schools in any sort of common 
organic conjunction. Its colleges are treated 
with step-motherly indifference, andean hardly 
be said indeed to belong to the Commonwealth 
at all. They are allowed tu spring up like 
mushrooms at the will of any county court ; 
only for the purpose, it might seem, of bring- 
ing their very name into contempt. Never 
was there a more foolish policy, take it alto- 
gether, on the part of a great State. Is there 
to be no end to it, we are ready at times to 
cry out in despair. Must the cause of higher 
education, in the midst of our otherwise flour- 
isRing bchool system, die out ultimately in 
Pennsylvania altogether ? 



HOBBIES. 



BY W. W. WOODRUFF. 



We plead for hobbies. Nature intended 
every man for something, and this something 
should be his hobby. His success in life de- 
pends upon ascertaining it, holding to it, and 
fulfilling his mission. As the rays of the sun, 
when brought to a focus by the refracting power 
of the lens, will fuse metals, so the energies ( f 
the mind, when concentrated upon a single 
subject, will desolve the doubts and dispel the 
darkness of ignorance. There is about so much 
of a man ; and he can concentrate his efforts 
mainly upon a single subject, dedicate to it his 
best endeavors, and master it, or he can spread 
himself, thin, over a far greater surface. We 
have read of the ''admirable Crichton,'* whose 
motto seemed to be, "Be ignorant of nothing ;" 



but do not regard him as a model that it would 
be practicable to imitate. Life is short, uni- 
versal genius unknown, and human attainment 
limited. Agassiz devotes a life co the study of 
fishes, turtles, and tadpoles, and then confesses 
that he has added but one or two facts to the 
previous sum of human knowledge. A young 
man in New England has devoted the last 
seven years to the study of snails' teeth ; and 
if he can exhaust the subject, and leave on 
record the result of his investigations, he will 
not have lived in vain. To attempt everything 
is to succeed in nothing. He who insists upon 
cultivating all his powers in equilibrioy will, 
ten to one, find himself floating on the dead 
sea of mediocrity. He must ** have the cour- 
age to be ignorant of a great number of things, 
in order to avoid the calamity of being igno- 
rant of everything." 

Again, we urge every one to choose a hobby 
as the surest road to knowledge. If the mind 
becomes inflamed in the pursuit of any depart- 
ment of study, it is drawn, almost uncon- 
sciously, to the investigation of others. The 
reason is obvious. No subject can be pursued 
intensely without arousing the mental faculties; 
and when once aroused, they not only find 
their highest pleasure in activity, but it is soon 
discovered that the various kinds of knowledge 
have certain bonds of relationship, and that a 
thorough knowledge of any one subject can 
not be attained without involving, at least, a 
general knowledge of many others. 

Every teacher should aim at distinction in 
somethings as at once the quickest and surest 
path to reputation, promotion and usefulness. 
The teacher who makes a specialty of one 
branch of study, and becomes, wherever 
known, a kind of authority in that branch, 
will win reputation, and attain effective mental 
power to a much greater degree than if the 
same amount of effort that has mastered that 
had been equally distributed over the wide 
field of school-room studies. Many teachers 
have built up a reputation on a knowledge of 
history or reading alone. A distinct articula- 
tion and correct pronunciation has, many a 
time, been a passport to favor that has led the 
possessor " on to fortune." 

We knew a college student who proposed 
to devote his life to punctuation ; we, and no 
doubt many others, are sorry that he abandoned 
his purpose, left punctuation a " hubbub wild," 
and accepted a college professorship. If a 
lady has a love for children, is apt to teach, 
can sing, and has a mind fertile in expedients, 
let her make a specialty of primary instruction, 
and she will win success. If another teacher 
has a talent for organizing, can stimulate and 
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control others by the magnetism of his pres- 
ence^ let him aspire to the position and labor 
•of superintendent. 

We do not remember a first class teacher 
who had not a hobby, which a careful, if not 
a casual, observation of the school would reveal. 
There was some particular study, exercise or 
duty, around which the affections of the child- 
ren clustered with peculiar interest ; and its 
fnentisn would strike a chord that vibrated 
with expressive interest and emotion. What- 
ever that subject might be, it had been taught 
hy that teacher with inspiring power. 

The minds of pupils are, generally, first 
aroused upon a single topic. The confidence 
gained by success in this stimulates the mind 
to new efforts and acquisitions. The best 
speller or reader in a school will not long be 
indifferent in regard to his standing in the 
other classes. All teachers, if teachers at all, 
can teach something well, and should endeavor 
Co hold their pupils under the spell of their 
peculiar hobby. While not neglecting the 
generally prescribed branches of study, let 
chem make the most of their special line of 
talent, invading the minds of their pupils and 
inciting a quenchlc^ss fervor in the attainment 
of knowledge and intellectual culture. 

As teachers are changed, and pupils pass 
through different schools, counteracting influ- 
ences will generally adjust the balance of 
character, until the hobby that first awakened 
thought shall develop into the full ideal of all 
that is rich and noble in a well-cultured mind 
and manly character. 

By all means, then, let twtry person — 
especially every young person — have a hobby ; 
4ome objective point in life. Let this ideal be 
^strongly drawn, heartily held, and pursued 
with undeviating aim and tireless zeal. It 
will inspire the soul to master obstacles, to 
overrule fortuities, and will yield at last the 
fair product and reward of an earnest and suc- 
cessful life. 



AN EPISODE. 



BY MRS. NELLIE EYSTER. 
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TO overlook the influence of music 
upon the life of the people, must be 
impossible, because the part of life so influ- 
enced is the best part ; it is the inner life, that 
of the soul and the mind." 

A conviction of the truth just quoted, per- 
meates to a greater or less degree the conscious- 
ness of every rational being, but occasionally 
in one's cvcry-day happenings, there occurs a 
startling experience, making the belief so pro- 



foundly positive, that forever after it boldly 
stands out in the memory, ''unquestioned and 
unquestionable." 

It came to me years ago, in a little town in 
this State, on the afternoon of a sultry day in 
July. I was spending the week at the village 
inn. Craving diversion from the landlady's 
good-natured gossip, I sought the cool, old- 
fashioned parlor, and opening a piano which 
stood there, soon found that rare companion- 
ship which ever comes when summoned from 
the world of tone. For an hour I played on 
uninterruptedly ; my music combined with the 
heated air, soporating all within its circuit of 
sound, from the Irish hostler outside the stable 
who snored a basso profunda^ to the very bees 
and flies, whose droning had passed into drowz- 
ing, — when suddenly but quietly the door be- 
hind me was opened, and I heard the creak of 
a footfall. Concluding it was a child, I played 
on, recalling snatches of Beethoven's Sonata, 
which move the heart like words of solemn 
tenderness. A shadow across my hands and a 
deep sigh just behind me, caused me to look 
back, when a figure only half human in its dis- 
guise of rags and dirt, with the wildest, most 
haggard face which even the weird fancy of a 
Dore could conceive, met my gaze. My in- 
stinct was to scream with terror, but I had no 
time to obey it, as the creature, with an earn- 
estness which awed me, motioned me to con- 
tinue, crying '*Jonez! Jonex! Jone%V* I 
dared not deny him, and covering the keys 
with my hands, I tried to strike a chord, but 
terror had so unnerved me I could not control 
a single muscle. Half pushing me from the 
stool, the stranger stood for a moment before 
the instrument, seeming almost to devour it 
with his eager, human eyes. Timidly placing 
his fingers over the keys, he struck three full 
inversions of the chord of C, then leaping 
into the air as though frenzied with delight, 
sank on his knees before it, and kissed the bits 
of insensible ivory, as a devotee would the 
feet of a saint. Again touching them, a wild 
but thrilling combination of sound responded. 
He then ran a scale, which rippled beneath his 
fingers in tangled curves of liquid melody. 
Once more he kissed the keys, knelt to them, 
tried to embrace the entire instrument, struck 
a few more notes, and leaning his face against 
the music rack, burst into tears. The depths 
of his soul seemed broken up. His whole 
frame was convulsed with emotion, while sobs 
and groans alternately issued from his quiver- 
ing lips. At length raising his streaming eyes 
to heaven, he trilled the keys, and brought 
forth a continuation of such sounds as genius 
alone could evoke. 
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One moment the melody seemed to wail 
like a soul without hope ; another movement 
and it yearned with infinite love and pity, a 
rapid transposition, and it was the low mono- 
tone of a mother's lullaby over her darling ; 
then, as if electrified by some fiery enthusiasm, 
it almost shouted with exultation. His eyes 
never once sought his fingers. They were but 
the harmonious vehicles by which a present 
but invisible roaster-spirit held communion 
with some intelligent soul, in which music was 
the language of utterance. He was entranced 
and I spell- bound. 

I forgot to scream. All my terror was 
merged into amazement. Ears and eyes were 
riveted upon him, and I stood, giving no sign 
of life, save by the tears of sympathy and admira- 
tion, which almost unconsciously ran down my 
cheeks. His knees and shoulders protruded 
from the filthy rags which hung around his 
gaunt frame. His head was hatless and the 
grizzled hair and long, iron-grey beard 
were matted together. A sabre cut, which 
when made must almost have severed his cheek, 
now prjcsented a frightful scar, while the dirt- 
furrows, which the tears had plowed over his 
face, added to its ugliness. Those hands which 
were weaving such a web of marvels had 
between them but four unmaimed fingers ; and 
the poor, naked, travel-worn feet — ah ! how 
many pitying angels must have wept over this 
total wreck of a man. 

How long he played and I lii^tened, I cannot 
tell. The entrance of the landlady, with a 
dignified old gentleman, I knew to be General 
, " lord of the manor," was my inter- 
ruption. The musician suddenly ceased, looked 
at me with close scrutiny, then bending low, 
cried '*Pardonnez! Pardonncz !" 

''What is the meaning of all th's?" said the 
bewildered gentleman. "Ask him, for I know 
nothing," I replied. 

Then such a confession as poured from those 
sad lips, I could not translate with its inimi- 
table pathos, much less tell. Broken utterances 
formed the sentences, while tears and sighs 
made them eloquent. 

''Oh, sir, I was once a man. Better than that, 
I had a childhood, a blessed, happy childhood 
and a home in Normandy. We went to live 
in Berlin, when I was yet almost a baby. I 
loved to sing. The love came as my Jips 
were pressed upon my blue-eyed mother's 
bosom, and my ears drank in her rock-a-bye 
songs. I went to school. We were taught 
in Prussia that music was God's voice, and we 
could find it in everything. When the wind 
howled or laughed, we caught the key-note. 
When it thundered, we were taught to listen 



for the bass pitch, and even when the wagon 
wheels grated over the frozen ground, we little 
ones found a chord to match the sound of the 
rumble. There was one vast harmony through- 
out nature, if we would but search for the 
parts. I knew it, I felt it, I fed, I grew, 
music became the passion of my young man- 
hood and kept me pure. Life was a holy gift 
and the future full of nameless glory. When 
I became a man, I joined the French Army, 
fought through many campaigns, was wounded,. 
and imprisoned for long years. I tried and 
tried to escape ; at length succeeded and sought 
my home to find that all were dead, mother, 
wife, and my darling petite Pauline. I again* 
fled ; this time to America, a homeless, penni- 
less, friendless wanderer. I was angry with 
the world. I hated God. Thoughts would 
come and I ate opium to drown them — I lost 
all of me, and then became a drunkard. When 
sober moments came, I was in agony. Little 
children thought me crazy and ran from me 
in terror. In my despair, I hid in the moan- 
tain, where for months I have lived like a wild,, 
lonely beast, seeing no human face. I had no feel- 
ing left but head pain and hunger. That drove 
me down here this morning. I came in over 
the field and through the back garden. For 
the first time in many years I heard the sound 
of a piano, and the tune was one that belonge i 
to my first life. I crouched under the window.. 
I wanted to run ofl* but could not. It grap- 
pled me and dragged me in. [ touched the 
instrument, and my mother spoke. She called 
me Victor. Mother ! Mother ! Home ! In- 
nocence ! Where are vou ? Oh God ! God ! 
W ill my memory never die ?" 

Again he flung his crippled hands over the 
senseless keys and drew forth sounds which 
shivered and moaned with the travail of his 
anguish, until overpowered by the resurrection 
of his memories, he fell forward, exhausted. 

" Poor vagabond," said the practical land- 
lady. 

" There's something too grand in that poor 
fellow to be lost. Help, Mike!" called the 
General to the wondering ostler. 

They carried him off. Willing hands bathed, 
shaved and clad the wretched brother, and be- 
fore another sunset he was literally once more 
a man, "sound and in his right mind." Again 
at the piano, men, women and children crowd- 
ed the room and doorways to hear his beautiful 
harmonies. Employment was obtained for 
him and he was saved. Saved, and by the un- 
dying influence of that native talent which had 
been discovered, educated and trained when- 
his life was in its first vigor. 

" Give me the making of the songs of a 
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nation, and I care not who frames its laws," said 
a poet, whose songs have thrilled and delighted 
the cultured of two continents ; but I would 
rather be the daily teacher to nurse and develop 
in the mind of the feeblest, as well as the most 
gifted child, that outgrowth of a divine sense 
we call " taste for music!^ fbr in it lies the 
germ of a power as lofty and ennobling as, 
God's Word tells us, it will be immortal. 

Said an eminent psychologist, '' No symbol, 
sign, nor expressions have ever yet been found 
to convey the feelings ot the heart to heart. 
Music alone can do it. In it the heart hears 
itself as though light in its purity could see it- 
self." And dying saints, as they neared the 
unseen world, have heard sweeter tones than 
ever greeted them in this. We, who in our 
robust health have stood around their bed, 
have deemed it fancy, but is it surely so ? May 
not the air be vocal with rarer harmonies than 
ever fell from the musician's highest art, but 
needing a sense refined to that of an angel's to 
hear them ? 

Then, we dare not trifle with the talent we 
may ourselves own, nor the responsibility 
thrown upon us to cultivate it in others, seeing 
that its joy-creating power extends through 
life, death, and eternity. 



COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 



BY REV. O. H. MILLER. 



DEVELOPMENT is the order of the 
day the world over. In our own coun- 
try growth, expansion, has been as rapid as 
could be consistent with safety. In our own 
State, in several departments, the expansion 
has been^on a scale which is truly wonderful. 
The development of the educational depart- 
, ment ranks second to no other. The concep- 
tions of Governors Wolf and Ritner, Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens and other large-hearted, 
noble men who labored in this cause, have 
taken shape. We now read the fulfillment of 
their prophecies. Forty years ago the idea of 
making provision for the free education of all 
the children in the State was looked upon as 
fanciful, and the man who first proposed to 
tax the rich for the education of the poor was 
adjudged unfit to give direction to legislation. 

Personal rights were held to be sacred, and 
a man's right to his own property was not to 
be subject to the fanciful dreams of would-be 
reformers. Men were tenacious of their right 
to all they called their own, and were wont 
to look wiih a jealous eye on every attempt to 
diminish their possessions by any species of 



taxation. Yet this truth loomed up in defiance 
of all contradiction. A nation's right to tax» 
in some form or other, is involved in the 
question relative to that nation's existence. 
Without it, there can betio national being. The 
manner of taxation, the purposes for which^ 
and the extent, are other questions. 

It is not difficult to conceive of a nation 
sinking into comparative poverty because of 
insufficient taxation. Nor is the history of the 
worM wanting in instances of nations ruined 
by over- taxation. The measure of taxation, 
and the objects and mode of expenditure are 
matters which may well demand the attention 
of the leading minds of any government. 

A nation's growth, power, peace, and pros- 
perity are matters of prime importance. Aa 
illiterate nation never can be either great or 
prosperous. An uneducated people never can 
possess the true elements of power. Moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers and lakes, canals and 
and railroads in any number would not consti- 
tute a nation. And no development as to 
these can compensate for neglect in the moral,, 
physical and mental development of humanity. 
The extent to which any State or country may 
be prepared to go in the matter of education 
depends on a variety of considerations. As to 
this it may safely be said that ability is the 
only measure. 

In the early history of our commonwealth,, 
with a sparse and widely scattered population^ 
the voluntary system of education was the only 
system that was at all practicable. Parents- 
united, as best they could, in securing facilities- 
for the education of their children. Great 
sacrifices were made in many instances that one 
or two members of a family might enjoy the 
advantages of a liberal education. These ad- 
vantages were enjoyed for the most part at a 
distance from home and at considerable ex- 
pense. This expense many were unable ta 
bear; others, being able, were unwilling to 
make such investments, sines they couU not 
appreciate the advantages of mental culture. 
Thus it was that the voluntary system afforded 
no hope of securing that universal or general 
education which the best interests of the State 
demanded. 

The well-being of the citizen as such, and 
the proper development of the State as such, 
could be best secured by that system of educa- 
tion which would reach the greatest number. 
There was wisdom in the recognition of the 
fact that the education of her children comes 
legitimately within the province of the State. 

Our educational system may be considered 
a joint-stock company, in which every man. 
that pays even a dollar of school tax is a mem^ 
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ber. The law makes it the duty of every 
•citizen to pay, and the law determines the ex- 
tent to which he must pay. The matter of 
payment and the amount paid by each citizen 
is not left to his individual judgment, nor is 
the collection of school tax secured by moral 
suasion, nor yet by kind and gentle means in 
all cases. As man is now, has been, and for 
some time to come is likely to be, constituted, 
we need not hesitate in affirming that if the 
collection of the school tax was not enforced 
by law, scarce a tithe of the tax would be col- 
lected, even though this truth may be suscepti- 
ble of the clearest demonstration. Though the 
taxpayer may not have any children of his own 
to be educated, still he pays no tax from which 
he may expect to be so greatly benefited in 
every way, as he may hope to be by the judi- 
cious disbursement of his school tax. 

Not only as to the inauguration of our com- 
mon school system, but also as to the contin- 
ued operation of the system — securing an ade- 
quate school fund is first in order of time and 
first in order of necessity. 

Next comes the expenditure of our school 
fund, or the object for which such fund is 
created. Because the good of the State, the 
best and highest interests of the State, demand 
it, all taxable persons over twenty-one years 
of age pay school tax, that children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years may be 
educated. Within the limits of this Common- 
wealth, it may safely be held that liberal, if 
not ample, provision has been made for the 
education of every child. 

At this point we meet the questions? Are 
all the children of the Commonwealth brought 
under the influence of our educational applian- 
ces ? Are all the children of the State in our 
schools ? Are all being educated ? Is our 
common-school system, devised as it was, for 
the education of all, securing that desirable 
end ? Much, very much, has been accom- 
plished by our State system, and no depart- 
ment of the State is in better working order; 
yet, we must not flatter ourselves that the dead 
point has been passed. We expended the last 
year $7,676,286.20 for general education. In 
a population of 3»5ii>543 we had on our 
school rolls 828,891 pupils, with an average 
attendance of 555,941 ; while it may safely be 
stated that from 125,000 to 200,000 children 
in the State, of proper school age, were not 
brought under the icflaences of our system du- 
ring the past year. 

From these facts and figures, it would ap- 
pear that school attendance is n jw, or is likely 
to become, a question of prime importance. 
Irregularity in attendance, and continued ab- 



senteeism are matters which must claim atten- 
tion on the part of all school officers through- 
out the State. Providing suitable facilities for 
the education of all is one-half of the work, 
and this half has been well done. The other 
half of the work consists in bringing the chil- 
dren of the State 6nder the direct influence of 
the system in the school-room. How shall 
this be done? No more fundamental or im- 
portant question can be propounded in con- 
nection with the workings of our entire system 
of education. 

Tax -payers, who by constraint, if not wil- 
lingly, pay their taxes for the purpose of se- 
curing general education, will not be slow in 
uttering their complaints, if the children of 
the State are not by constraint, if not wil- 
lingly, brought into the school room that they 
may be subjected to that training which their 
own good s|nd best interests of the State demand. 

True, indeed, there is something harsh con- 
nected with the idea of compulsory education. 
True, too, there is something harsh connected 
with the idea o^ compulsory tax-paying. We 
would by no means desire to be understood as 
urging that compulsory means are the first that 
are to be used to secure universal attendance. 
Instead of this, we hold that such means are 
to be used only when all others fail. In the col- 
lection of school tax, there is the notice, the 
solicitation, the coaxing, the demand, and only 
when all these fail is there a resort to the 
strong arm of the law. So we would have 
school officers and the better portion of the 
community look after the children that are 
not sent to schpol, and look after their parents 
too, reasoning with them, and in all kindness 
persuading them to that which is for the best, 
and only in cases in which this kindly moral 
suasion fails would we have a litttle gentle legal 
suasion, to secure that which could not be se- 
cured in any other way. 

We know that this question of compulsory 
attendance may be postponed by a plausible 
sentimentalism. We know that objections 
may be urged against it on the ground that it 
is in antagonism with the spirit of our free 
republican government, and yet we cannot be 
blind to the signs of the times, that in some 
shape or other, new measures must be resorted 
to before we can secure that measure of at- 
tendance in our common schools which is 
desirable. True, it may be objected that there 
are some children who could in no way be 
benefited in the school-room, if brought there 
by compulsion. We would answer, if there 
are children too bad for the common school 
room, and yet too good for the House of 
Refuge, let there be a new department estab- 
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lished adapted to their necessities ; for of all 
the children in the State, such most of all 
need attention. In the matter of collecting 
school tax, the collector, after exhausting all 
other means, may, as a finality, take the body 
of the delinquent, but this does not happen in 
one case out of a thousand. So, we are in- 
clined to believe, it would be as to some wise 
legal provisions to secure the attendance of 
pupils at school. Except in very rare in- 
stances, compliance with the law in this re- 
gard would be rendered in order to escape its 
severity. Let the question relative to the 
means to be used to secure greater regularity 
and increased attendance on the part of school 
children be agitated. This agitation, if con- 
ducted in the right spirit, can do no harm and 
may do much good. 



A PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 



THE PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS INSTITUTE. 
teachers' SALARIES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

THE JOURNAL CORRECTED. ITS 

AUTHORITIES REBUKED. AN 

EARNEST LETTER FROM 
A TEACHER. 



[We publish the following communication from a Phil- 
adelphia teacher with great pleasure. We are as much 
concerned for the welfare of the schools of Philadelphia 
as we are for that of the schools in any other part of the 
Commonwealth, and would go as far to do them good. 
No injustice will ever be done them consciously by us, 
and we were led into the mistakes pointed out by our 
correspondent by relying upon published statements found 
in some of the leading newspapers of Philadelphia. Our 
confidence in the correctness of such reports will be some- 
what less in the future. — Ed. ] 

MESSRS. EDITORS : In the editorial 
department of your April issue, there is 
a notice of the Teachers' Institute of Philadel- 
phia, which perhaps needs notice from the 
teachers of Philadelphia, and there is an item 
concerning teachers' salaries, under the head of 
educational intelligence, which certainly^ does 
need notice. 

I am not only^ a Philadelphian, but one of 
the teachers of the city who claim to be Penn- 
sylvanians; and being an appreciating reader 
of the Journal, do not wish statements which 
may not be understood rightly, to pass with- 
out comment. 

As to the Teachers' Institute instead of being 
Jeady it entered last year upon what you call 
"a stage of more vigorous life." Previous to 
the last year, it did not reach the standard de- 
sired by those projecting it. The teachers 
who were members seldom had an opportuni- 
ty to take any other part in the proceedings of 



the business meetings, held quarterly, than to 
listen to addresses from lecturers imported at 
great cost, and not always, be it said with due 
reverence, worth the money. There were de- 
partments for instruction, held — not for a 
week — but for five evenings in the week for 
nearly half a year ;' each department meeting 
weekly ; and on several evenings of the week 
two departments were in session. 

Last year the Business Committee introduced 
the feature of discussions on questions of inter- 
est to teachers, instead of set addresses pre- 
pared or not prepared, and in the opinion of 
many of the members, to great advantage com- 
pared with the former plan. At the last quar- 
terly meeting for business no discussions took 
place, for want of time ; the election and 
routine business occupying the time to the ex- 
clusion of all other matters, except §ome good 
singing from the corps of music teachers in 
the public schools, under the direction of the 
superintendent of music. Your account of 
what w^s done, must have been taken from the 
programme of what was intended to be done, 
if business would allow the time. J. Morton 
Thomas was president, and F. F. Christine, 
secretary. Mr. Watson, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Prof Geo. Stuart, chairman of busi- 
ness committee, issued the programme. A lack 
of funds prevented much department work last 
year, but the Institute is alive, although all the 
Philadelphia teachers are not included in its 
list of members. 

Now for Teachers' Salaries. You notice 
the average salaries in New York, and then 
make comparisons with salaries in Philadel* 
ph:a, basing your remarks on an article full of 
error, taken from a newspaper. In New York 
the average salaries paid to ''male teachers in 
male grammar schools " (sic) may be $1,400, 
but it should be stated that many of these are 
assistants, of little experience comparatively, 
and of " tender age," serving an apprentice- 
ship, we may say, and looking forward to en- 
tering ** other business," as the ladies some- 
[imes do, or in time succeeding to a principal- 
ship, and receiving much better pay. In 
Philadelphia there are no male assistants, ex- 
cept in the High School. 

In New York, the principal is not the sole 
teacher of a division, but devotes his whole 
time to the regular superintending duties proper 
of a principal. In Philadelphia, a principal 
of a boys' grammar school has the same duties 
as a principal in New York, but in addition 
he has to teach to a class branches that are 
taught by twelve of the fifteen teaching pro- 
fessors in the High School, and he is the sole 
teacher of those branches. Of course, there 
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is a limit to the powers of a man as well as to 
those of a horse, or a machine ; it is unrea- 
sonable, therefore, to suppose that he can 
perform, as thoroughly as he ought, duties 
performed in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
other cities by two or three persons, most fre- 
quently the latter number, and similar duties to 
those performed by a principal and twelve 
professors, each better paid than himself, in his 
own city. The sole advantage he has is, that 
his class is not very numerous, having about 
twenty-five pupils in his class usually, and sel- 
dom over five divisions (250 pupils) under his 
charge, beside his senior class. But, in addition, 
the grammar-school principal in Philadelphia 
has to regulate examinations for promotion from 
the other and lower schools in his section, con- 
duct them, tabulate results, report, &c. ; in 
short, perform many, or most of the duties, of 
city superintendent of one of our interior 
cities. In some of the twenty-nine sections 
he is regularly constituted " sectional superin. 
tendent." The sections average over thirteen 
schools, fifty-two teachers, and nearly three 
thousand pupils each. No high school pro- 
fessor or principal, and no principal of any 
other city school, so far as my knowledge ex 
tends, has any similar duty to perform. 

Now for the newspaper statement: ''A lit- 
tle over three hundred dollars ! " says the news- 
paper. $360 was the lowest salary paid to 
assistant teachers in Philadelphia previous to 
the increase latelv made. The increase was 
$75 to each teacher receiving less than (800. 
Of about 1460 ladies in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, all but 28 received the above in- 
crease, S75 each. The 28 and ail male teachers 
received 1 o per cent, increase ; the 1 460 received 
an increase ranging from nearly 1 4 per cent, to 
nearly 21 per cent. 

Mark the newspaper account ; not satisfied 
with trebling the proposed increase for male 
teachers (for the Board of Education at first 
proposed to make the increase ten per cent, 
for all, males and females), and not multiplying 
the increase for females, as was really the case, 
the writer jumps from " thirty per cent." to 
" an advance of two-thirds more on an already 
large salary." 

And now, Messrs. Editors, comes the only 
fault I have to find with you in the matter. 
You could not have really read the article 
quoted, or you would have seen the swelling 
of thirty per cent, into two-thirds — sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent. — in a space of seven 
lines. 

The lowest salary for ladies was Zi6o\ li Is 
now $435 instead of "$300," and "^330" as 
per newspaper. 



The three rates of increase for male princi- 
pals since 1854, have been 25 percent., 10 
per cent., and 10 per cent. For female assist- 
ants at the same times, 25 to 40 per cent., 20 
per cent., and 14 to 21 per cent. 

Male principals have had, since the time of 
low prices, before California gold changed the 
money values of merchandise, a total increase 
of 5 1 } per cent, on the original amount ; the 
largest number of the ladies, 117^ per cent. 

These are facts — not fancy. masc 



OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



[Although incorrect as to its facet and consequentif 
mistaken in the main as to its inferences, we cheerfully 
publish the fallowing communication firom a responsible 
source. Some of our Normal School men shall be as 
cheerfully heard in reply. — Ed ] 

MR. EDITOR: Will you allow in your 
columns a discussion of a few points 
touching the imperfections and injustice, not 
of the principle, but of the operation, of oor 
Normal School system as at present carried 
out ? The point which I wish especially to 
notice is, that our Normal Schools, as now 
managed, are educational institutions endowed 
by the S:ate, but engaged chiefly in imparting 
a general education^ thereby virtually defeating 
their proposed end, viz : The better qualify- 
ing of teachers to take charge of our com- 
mon schools. 

1. I admit the necessity and importance of a 
Normal School system. It is to the common 
school system what the designing room is to 
art, architecture, drafting, etc.; what the law 
school is to the bar, the theological hall to the 
pulpit. Without regular, systematic training 
we cannot have properly qualified or success- 
ful teachers. The principle in itself is just 
what the country needs. This is so clear that 
it needs no discussion. I go further and say 
that if the State could afford to train all her 
teachers gratuitously , a great advance would be 
made in securing a high standard of instruction 
in all the grades of our common and high 
schools. 

2. The fact that our Normal Schools open 
wide their doors for all classes of pupils, oper- 
ates injuriously against, and, to a great degree, 
defeats the end for which they originally in- 
stituted. Their original purpose was for the 
training of Teachers. As it is not one of 
every ten who attend there expects to become 
a teacher, professionally ; but because the 
State endows them with $15,000 each, an ed- 
ucation can be obtained in them much cheaper 
than in other schools, hence they are crowded^ 
and they thus lose their distinctive character 
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and become mere public academies, with ap- 
propriations from the State to sustain them. 
Can teachers be trained for their proper work 
in large, crowded schools, where scholars all 
stand on the same footing ? I say nothing in this 
about the efficiency or inefficiency of the in- 
struction given, but take it for granted that the 
professors in these Normal Schools are fully 
equal to the teachers and professors in any of 
our high grade academies and seminaries. 
But what can the best professors and teachers 
do to make these Normal Schools, under these 
-circumstances, subsidiary to our common- 
school interest more than other schools that 
have not the name ? 

Has not the State — long since — withdrawn 
its appropriations from county and district 
academies, and also condemned the principle of 
such endowment ? Is not the Normal School, 
as at present conducted, but a revival of the 
old State endowment under a specious name ? 
The individual character of the Normal prin- 
ciple is in a great degree overshadowed by this 
successful High School of huge proportions. 
Let the State endow to the fullest extent the 
Normal School, and then require it to admit only 
those who expect to make teaching their busi- 
ness, then, and then only, will these schools 
justify their name and character ; and, then, 
and then only, will the money appropriated for 
this end reach its proper destination and justify 
its liberal bestowment. 

3. The Normal School system, as now con- 
ducted, without pretending to take their place, 
will eventually break down all private institu- 
tions. It is a ruinous competition to those 
who have no endowment of 9 15,000 without 
affording a corresponding superiority. If the 
State designs to occupy this place, let this 
ground be broadly taken and the purpose be 
proclaimed, and let the appropriations be made 
to this end, and probably there will be few to 
-demur because the public can trim their sails 
accordingly. But is it the design of this Com- 
monwealth to assume the work of general edu- 
cation in all its branches ? If not, is it right 
Co lend its power to any extent to weaken this 
work in other hands ? As matters now stand 
the State cannot afford to break down the pri- 
vate academies and seminaries that do the work 
which the State cannot do, and does not pre- 
tend to do, and yet to this result tends rapidly 
and fearfully the system which is undoubtedly 
occupying a place which its projectors never 
designed, and which if seen in its proper light 
by the managers of our school system, would 
never have been allowed to expand into so 
gross an injustice to institutions not under the 
lostering care of the State. 



It may seem like presumption for an humble 
individual to raise a feeble voice against a power 
and tendency that seem irresistible, yet I am 
persuaded that the time is not far distant when 
the proper authorities will see this vital sub- 
ject in its true light, and reduce the monstrous 
proportions of this misnamed system to their 
proper limits, and then make it a power in the 
Commonwealth instead of what it is now, a 
gross perversion of a principle just and right 
in itself. I would that a voice of solemn pro- 
test wefe heard from one end ot the Common- 
wealth to the other, against this partial educa- 
tional endowment, or, if the principle of State 
endowment be right, an equally potent voice 
that the present injustice be stayed, and a uni- 
versal system of gratuitous education in all it% 
branches be granted to every country and dis- 
trict in the State. educator. 



SUB-NORMALS. 



BY PROP. L. D. WATSON, 
PKIN. UNION SCHOOL, CANTON, BRADFORD CO. 



WE have read with much interest the 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, found in the Journal of 
January, 1871. We were especially impressed 
with the remarks in regard to lack of profes- 
sional education. The remarks referred to 
are as follows : 

"Our system of Normal Schools contem- 
plates the establishment of twelve institutions 
of the kind. We shall soon have nine of the 
twelve in operation, and no doubt the 
others will be established within a few years. 
But the whole twelve, taking those we have 
now in operation as a standard, will be able to 
graduate only about 200 teacheis per annum, 
and send out to teach, reasonably well in* 
structed, some 1,200 undergraduates. This 
supply does not meet the demand by 3,600, 
and multitudes of children are still left in the 
hands of those unqualified to instruct and train 
them. The risk is a fearful one. No word 
is intended to be spoken here in disparagement 
of our Normal Schools. They are doing a 
noble work, but they are inadequate to the 
task of providing professional instruction for 
the whole body of teachers of a State as large 
and populous as ours, and especially so while 
teaching retains, as an occupation, its present 
fluctuating character. We must have some- 
thing in addition to them. As the most prac- 
tical thing that presents itself, I propose that our 
present Normal system be supplemented by a 
Normal department in ror.nection with the 
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high schools of all our cities and large towns. 
Such departments, well managed, would en- 
able hundreds of talented young persons to 
prepare themselves for teaching, who will 
never be able to attend one of the State Nor- 
mal schools. The system, too, could in this 
way supply itself with teachers of the very 
best class." 

In the Journal of November, 1870, we have 
the following suggestive statement : '* In Penn- 
sylvania about 5,000 teachers quit the business 
of teaching every year, and their places have 
to be supplied with as many new recruits. Our 
State Normal schools now graduate annually 
less than one hundred ; if the remaining 4.90c 
are to be fully prepared for their work — where ? 
and how?" 

We think the where and bow find a practical 
solution in the proposition of the State Supt. 
Indeed, the proposition of our Superintendent 
to supply the lack of professional education 
seems to have been anticipated and met, so far 
as they are able, by the wide-wake board of 
directors at Canton, Bradford county. They 
have organized a sub-normal in connection with 
their new graded school. In their prospectus, 
which appeared in December, the following 
announcement is made : 

*' Normal Department. — This department 
is designed to meet the wunts of those who wish 
to prepare themselves for teachers. Approved 
text-books upon the science and methods of 
teaching will be used, together with practical 
lectures, affording the same advantages found in 
our Normal Schools." 

We do not know whether Canton is the first 
to take the step or not ; if so, may not others 
go and do likewise ? Doubtless, these sub- 
normals will be liable, like the ocean, to ebbs 
and flows. Perhaps all who would be connected 
with them would go out to teach in the winter ; 
so that at the commencement of the winter 
term there would likely be an ebb, but then at 
the beginning of the spring and fall terms there 
would be a flow of teachers again. Perhaps, 
in most cases, these sub-normals could be run 
only during the spring and winter terms, but if 
so, a vast amount of professional instruction 

could be imparted. 

^ 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 



I TAKE the following problem from Brooks's 
Mental Arithmetic: 

Henry's number of apples increased by three 
times his number equals 24 ; how many apples 
has he ? 

FIRST SOLUTION. 

Once Henry's number plus three times his 



number equals 24 ; hence, four times his num* 
ber equals 24, and once his number equals one- 
fourth of 24, which is six. 

SECOND SOLUTION. 

Let X = Henry's number of apples. 

Then x+3x=:4x=24 

And, dividing, x=^6. 
Now, the operations in the two solutions 
are exactly the same, but the methods of writing 
are different, and this, I am inclined to think, 
is the only difference between arithmetic and 
algebra. They are different branches of the 
same science, the science of numbers. The 
use of symbols enables algebra to generalize 
more readily, and to solve more difficult prob- 
lems ; but arithmetic has numerous generaliza- 
tions, and is only hindered, by the clumsiness 
of its machinery, from reaching the heights 
occupied by algebra. (a-|- b) ^ =a * -[- 2ab-}-b^ 
This theorem can be stated and proved with- 
out the use of symbols ; but the proof would 
be very awkward. Joseph Waugh. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa, 



LETTER FROM A DIRECTOR. 



TO THE Editors of the Journal: I 
think we might very appropriately make 
a new application of the old phrase, '' Pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties," and apply it 
to difficulties to be met with m our common- 
schools, affecting both teachers and scholars* 
Many of these difficulties would seem trifling' 
to any but practical teachers. Yet life is made 
up of small things. School life is made up of 
small successes and small triumphs, small 
hindrances and difficulties. A teacher's success 
depends very much on his ability to overcome 
small obstacles. He is generally fortified against 
the lions in his path by theoretical knowledge 
gained from books and popular lectures at in« 
stitutes. By the way, would not our county 
institutes be more profitable if more of the 
details of the school-room were brought out 
and less of generalizing ? Teachers, were it 
not for their timidity in presence of the great 
professors, could impart many facts, valuable, 
because eminently practical. They meet these 
difficulties every day. Some surmount tbero 
and are successful, while others do not and 
consequently fail and become disgusted with 
teaching. Of course, tact and good common- 
sense are very necessary to success, and yet 
much can be learned from the experience of 
successful teachers. For this reason I am de- 
cidedly in favor of district institutes. There 
the teachers are under less restraint, and speak 
their minds more freely, and from the more 
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successful of their number learn better mehods, 
especially in the details of the school-room. 

The first difficulty that meets the teacher is 
grading the school. In an ordinary country 
school, there are from twenty to thirty daily 
recitations. This gives about fourteen minutes 
only to each recitation in the five and a half 
study hours, keeps the teacher constantly on 
the stretch, leaving no time for matters of dis- 
cipline, object-lessons, or other miscellaneous 
exercises outside of the books, which an in- 
telligent teacher can make very interesting and 
profitable. For instance, I not long since saw 
a teacher with one of Harper's war maps, ex- 
plaining the situation of the French and Prus 
sian armies in and around Paris. The scholars 
seemed very much interested, and such exer- 
cises encourage a taste for reading and gaining 
a knowledge of the passing events of the day. 
But under our present arrangement of mixed 
schools, such subjects are almost entirely ex- 
cluded. Mixed schools also require such a va- 
riety of qualifications that it is difficult to find 
teachers, for the present wages, who are up to 
the standard. 

Then, again, with from sixteen to eighteen 
classes, the usual number in our schools, some 
pupils will be out of place, either in advance 
of or behind the class. 

The only effectual remedy for this evil seems 
to be in graded district schools, such as are 
in operatioa in some of the eastern counties 
of this State. C. Th:;rn. 

Sandy Lake, Mercer eo* 



THE WORLD'S BIRTHDAY— NO. VIII. 



WORK or THE FIFTH AND SIXTH DAYS WONDERS 

OF THE ANIMAL CREATION FAMILIAR LECTURE 

TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 

'' And Go^ said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath hfe, and fowl that may 
fly above the earth In the open firmament of heaven. 
And God created great whales, and every living creat- 
ure that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every winged fowl 
af^er his kind : and God saw that it was good. And 
God Dlessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in 
the earth. And the evening and the morning were 
the fifth day. And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind : 
and it was so. And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and catile after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind : and 
God saw that it was good.** — Gen. i. 20-25. 

I RECEIVED this week an anonymous letter on the 
subject of one of our lessons, for which I thank the 
author, although I do not know him. He reproves 
e for saying that plants have life. ** To attribute life 



to plants," he says, " is to overthrow at once revelation,, 
science ai.d philosophy.*' 

He is deceived as to revelation, as, on the contrary, it 
speaks of the death of plants (Jude 'iz), and cons^uent- 
ly attributes life to them. And he is equally deceived 
with respect to science and philosophy. ** As well in th& 
animal as in the vegetable kingdom,** says one, *< it would 
be necessary for us to know what life is ; but this is a 
subject about which we are completely ignorant *' The 
man who might be most fitly chosen to represent both 
science and philosophy is undoubtedly the great Cuvier,, 
and he uses the same language. 

But 'et us return to our verses for to-day. We have 
now reached the fifth and sixth days. These I shall try to> 
explain to you in two ways, according to geology and ac- 
cording to the Bible ; each of which you will find to tell 
the same story, and to help explain the other. 

There are two ways in which we may become ac- 
quainted with the history of Nineveh, the ancient capital 
of the Assyrian empire. The first way is by reading its- 
history in the works of the historians who have related it^ 
the second is by going to the spot to search among its 
ruins, at Mr. Layard did for more than twelve years. 
There he has found not only the magnificent palaces of 
Nineveh, — *< that exceeding great city of three days*^ 
journey** — but also the well-known Bible names of Sen- 
nacherib, Shalmaneser, and many others ; and even their 
portraits, painted and sculptured during their own lives ^ 
their wars, their feasts, their hunting parties, their victo- 
ries, their ceremonies — all depicted on the walls; and 
their archives and records, written and engraved on tablets- 
of brick. Well, as there are thus two ways of knowing, 
the history of Nineveh, so in like manner there are two' 
ways of knowing the history of the creation of our earth. 

The first and the most certain way is to read about it 
in the Bible ; but the second, and perhaps the more 
striking, is to search for It below the surface of the earth 
itself, and to study its ruins; for among these, most as- 
tonishing and instructive discoveries are to be made, as I 
shall socn show you. 

For nearly one hundred years geologists have been 
studying the history of the earth's crust in this way. You 
remember, doubtless, how many times already I have 
shown you with what exactness their discoveries confirnk 
the boldest assertions of the narrative of Moses about the 
work of the first four days, — assertions which the learned 
men of former times refused to believe, and even derided. 
The opinions of all these men have changed since then,, 
and I should like to explain this subject more fully to- 
you, with the hope of making you reverence and ad- 
mire more than eyer the precious pages of Genesis which 
never change. 

In our last lesson we stopped at the time of the foortb 
day*s work. 

How beautiful our earth then was 1 The great lumi- 
nary of the heavens had risen for the first time on the 
fields and plains, brilliant with all the new-born beauty 
of nature, — on the forests, meadows and streams. The 
earth was then a paradise of verdure, the garden of gar- 
dens in its first firesh beauty. But this lovely garden waa 
as yet, after all, only an uninhabited desert. 

In vain did the sun rise above the mountains in un- 
clouded splendor ; in vain did the moon, during those 
clear starry nights, move in beauty through the vault of 
heaven, — there were none on earth to admire it,^there 
was no living person to glorify God. The mountains 
were settled, — the dry land had appeared; the waters 
were gathered together into oceans and seas ; the clouds 
drew up their stores of water, and dispersed them again 
where they were required ; the earth was adorned and 
ready, completely furnished and stored with food, — the 
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palace was prepared and ornamented, decorated with gar- 
lands and carpeted with flowers ; but the king had not 
yet come to it ; all had been made ready and stored up 
for his use, but he was not yet fprmed from the dust of 
the ground. 

What a wonderful work of creation was the work of 
those two days ! and how many things I might tell you 
about all the thousands of curious living creatures that 
were called into being on the (ifth day — the great sea 
monsters and all the living things that swarm in the 
waters, and the birds and all the insects which fly in the 
air — from the whale to the smallest fish, from the eagle 
to the. feeble fly ! How many things I might tell you, 
also, about the animals created on the sixth day — about 
all that walk or creep on the earth, from the elephant 
and rhinoceros to the snail 1 I know but little on this 
great subject, yet if I were to tell you even the little that 
is known, were it only, for instance, about an ant — about 
the heart, the blood and the veins of a little mouse — 
about the wings, the trunk and the eyes of a fly, or about 
its little feet, which are formed to enable it to walk on 
the ceiling with its head downward — the account even of 
these few things would occupy the time of our lessons 
for a year. 

I shall only tell you, in order to give you some idea of 
the numbers of the smallest creatures, that Professor 
Ehrenberg has discovered that tripoli (the hard substance 
used by watchmakers to poli&h precious stones) is entirely 
composed of the shells of a creature so small that he 
reckoned that there are 41,000 millions of them in one 
cubic inch. I may tell you, also, that there are other 
creatures so small that there are thousands of them in a 
single drop of water ; and yet their small organs are as 
well fitted for their sphere of life as those of the great 
whale. And to give you some idea of the size of the 
-whale, I may tell you that if I could place one upright 
beside some high house, you must not fancy that you 
could see its head by climbing to the roof of the house, 
for the head of the whale would rise much beyond that. 
But I shall refrain from saying more about living creat- 
ures at present, because I wish to speak to you about the 
wonders which learned men have lately found in the 
rocks of our earth. I shall only say, to give you some 
idea how numerous they are, that Dr. Dick tells us there 
are at least 4,000 kinds of fish, and 3,000 kinds of birds 
still existing, besides 1,600 species now extinct, which, 
according to Professor Agassiz, have been found in the 
heart of the rocks. There are 600 kinds of quadrupeds, 
and 700 kinds of reptiles still in existence, together with 
very many thousand kinds of visible and millions of in- 
visible insects, besides those which are extinct. 

You will remember, therefore, that according to the 
account given in the Bible, there were three great sue- 
cessive periods of the creation of organized beings — three 
periods called days, the length of which we do not know, 
and separated from each other by evenings, or times of 
darkness, the length of which we do not know. First 
period, herbs and trees ; second period, sea creatures and 
flying creatures ; third period, animals which walk or 
cveep^ipon the earth. Well, dear children, I am now 
going to tell you simply what traces have been found of 
these three greit periods — these successions of creatures ; 
and these same facts in the discoveries made by geologists. 
You will see, fi>om what I have to say, that for eighty 
years scientific men have been learning to read more and 
more distinctly the records written in characters of mar- 
ble in the mountains and rocks within the crust of the 
earth. But first I must tell you of a discovery made by 
^a very dear fi-iend whom I have lost, the excellent Dr. 
Prevost, a learned anatomist at Geneva. He often men- 
r*oned it to me as aflibr i'ng v. ^^smarkable testimony to the 



word of God. It helps to explain the words of the 20th 
verse. We may perhaps wonder that two such apparent- 
ly different kinds of creatures as fishes and birds should be 
classed together. Who among us would have thought of 
such an arrangement ? But scientific men have discover- 
ed, on examination, that there are very close resemblances 
between them in their anatomical structure and in some 
other things. Both spring from eggs ; and while the 
one class — the birds — swim in the air with wings, the 
other — the fishes — fly in the water with fins. And be- 
sides these points of resemblance, the discovery made by 
Dr. Prevost, which astonished himself and interested the 
learned woild very much, was this, that the globules of 
the blood of fishes and birds are seen to be the same, 
when closely examined, anti! do not at all resemble the 
globules of the blood of those animals which sprang fiom 
the earth ^n the sixth day. 

Let us now go on to the discoveries of geologists. The 
fathers of this science, as I have already told you, were 
two learned Genevese ; and, at a later period, a Prussian 
from the mines of Freyberg, named Werner. Of all the 
countries in Europe, Switzerland is perhaps the one where 
geology may be best studied, because of the many convul- 
sions and upheavings to which its mountains have been 
subjected. If you ever go into the canton of Berne to 
see that magnificent mountain, the Jungfii^u, 13,700 
feet in height, remember to ask some one to point out to 
you, on the north side of it, the marvelous changes and 
subversions which have taken place there since the period 
of the work of the fifth day. 

In my youth I delighted in scrambling among the 
mountains, in climbing the steep sides of the Jura, the 
Saleve, the Mole, the Brezon, and wandering among the 
more distant chains of Switzerland and Savoy. And I 
remember with what delight I first heard the strange fact 
that in the deep ravin», and among the rocks of these 
mountains, sea shells were to be found changed into stooe. 
The cornua ammonis, for example, some of which are as 
large as a carriage, wheel, had been taken out of the solid 
rock. And what seemed still more wonderful was, that 
in the heart of the rock there might also te found a fish 
petrified, or turned into stone ; the form of its mouth, its 
eyes, its fins, of all its parts, was distinctly visible j Rs 
scales might have been counted ; and if it had been cot 
open and polished, its inward structure might have been 
studied and examined, as an anatomist would examine the 
body of a creature lately dead. 

We liked to make collections of these strange remains 
of former times } and sometimes the peasants in the 
neighborhood brought us sharks* teeth taken out of the 
rock, as sharp and polished as when they were in the 
mouth of the living creature. There are mountains not 
far from Geneva where these petrified animals have beea 
found in heaps piled up one above another. For example, 
the Ormonds, that magnificent wall of rocks which raises 
its snowy head from the smiling valley below to a height 
of 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, was called the 
Diablerets by the ancient inhabitants of the country ; be- 
cause, not knowing how to account for the great number 
of petrified animals found among the rocks, they igno- 
rantly fancied that it must have been the work of the 
devil. For eighty years geologists have been studying 
these extraordinary facts, and the result has been, thac 
they have found animals of the same kind all over the 
world, in rocks of a similar kind to those of the Jnrai 
These contain sea-shells, fish, lizards, winged insects, 
immense monsters, and a kind of very large bat ; bat 
never either the remains of man or of any of the terres- 
trial animals — no cattle or horses, no stags, elephants, 
lions or tigers, 

Wh-tf, »b'nlr you; have they concluded from tlys? 
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They have inferreed from it this simple fact, that the 

rocks of the Jura, and those which resemble them, are 

more recent than the time of the fish, but older than the 

time of terrestrial animals, such as lions or cattle, and older 

also than man. Is it not very evident that it was impossible 

for fish to get into the rocks of the Jura after they were 

formed ; but that, on the contrary, the great mountains, 

£\ich as the Jura, the Saleve, the Al ole, and the Voirons, 

must have been formed beneath the waters after the time 

of the creation of fish, when the sea deposited a calcareous 

■and clayey mud j and this mud having perhaps fallen 

round all these poor animals and killed them, became 

afterward changed into hard rock by the combined in- 

ifluence of heat and enormous pressure — or, as I told you 

•before, by the united work qf the water and the fire ? 

These are very evident inferences, my children, but these 

are not all ; geolog'sts have searched further. They have 

examined, in different countries, the rocks that are placed 

under the rocks like those of the Jura, and they have 

jUso examined those that are found placed above them. 

What have they discovered ? 

Under the rocks of the Jura they have found exten- 
five layers or beds of very hard white sandstone, or grit- 
stone, formed of a kind of silicious sand, agglomerated 
and pressed together by water; and amongst this they 
have found traces and petrified parts of ba mboos, enor- 
mous palm trees, and reeds so gigantic as to be almost 
like tall trees. Lower still they have found beds of hard 
red sandstone, very ferruginous, or full of iron ; and in 
this they have met with the valuable and wonderful lay- 
<rs of coal, the remains of the immense old forests which 
once covered all the surface of the earth. Shells and a 
few kinds of fish are found among these, but not the 
•raallest bone belonging to man — and not a bone of any 
of the terrestrial animals. These carboniferous (or coaly) 
rocks, separated by rocks of other kinds that the waters 
have deposited over them in succession, sometimes form 
in America a collection of beds or layers 10,000 feet in 
thickness. Still lower what have the> found ? Below 
the rocks which they have named Silurian, in which 
there are also found a very great number of trees and a 
few shells, they have at last reached layers or strata of 
•clayey and granite rocks, in which they cannot find any 
remains whatever, either of marine animals, or reptiles, 
or fish, or coral, or even of trees and plants. 

What, think you, have they concluded from this ? I 
«hall read to you what the learned fiuckland says on this 
subject. He quotes from the celebrated Cuvier, who says, 
in his preliminary discourse (vol. i. p. 9), ** What is most 
tonishing, yet at the same time most certain is, that 



LIFK HAS NOT ALWAYS EXISTED ON THE GLOBE} and, more- 

over, that it is easy for an observer to discover the point 
£roiii which life begins to deposit her productions.** 

Yet even this is not all. For, after having examined 
4ill the rocks lower than the Jura, lower than the coal 
cneasures, lower than the silurian, and having reached 
the rocks which were formed before life began on earth, 
geologists had still to examine the layers or strata placed 
higher than those like the Jura — for example, the plas- 
ter beds of Paris, and the layers of chalk, often of im- 
mense thickness, which are to be met with in Poland, 
Poixierania and Normandy, and also in England. They 
have done this, and what have they found ? There, for 
the first time, they have seen in the rocks the mammi- 
^rae and terrestrial animals (oxen, horses, bears, tigers, 
elephants), such as are never found in the rocks of the 
Jura J and also enormous unknown animals, first de- 
scribed by Cuvier, which you can only see in museums, 
and whose pictures I shall show you at the end of the 
Lecture. But they have found no remains of man among 



them. Well, once more I ask. What have the geologists 
concluded from these discoveries? 

1. They have concluded that, as the Bible tells us, 
life has not always existed on the earth, and that the 
earnest observer may remark the very point from which 
it began. Life, then, began by a miracle ; that is to say, 
by a direct intervention of creative power, contrary to 
what are commonly called ''the laws of nature,** or 
rather, before the existence of these laws. 

2. They have concluded that, as the Bible tells us, 
man is the youngest and last created of all the organized 
beings that the Almighty God has placed on this earth. 

3. They have concluded that, as the Bible tells us, 
all terrestrial animals, the large mammiferae — the ele- 
phants, the horses, the cattle, the rhinoceri — are among 
the latter creations which appeared on the earth before 
the creation of man. 

4. All geologists agree with the Bible in maintaining 
that the grand scale of geological fossiliferous periods is 
naturally divided into three great parts, which they have 
named Primary, Secondary and Tertiary. 

All are agreed, says the celebrated geologist, Hugh 
Miller, that what chiefly distinguishes the first of these 
three fossiliferous periods is not its shells or its fishes, 
though it possesses a few, but its ** gorgeous Hora.** <* It 
was emphatically the period of plants, * of herbs yielding 
seed after their kind.* In no other age did the world 
ever witness such a flora ; the youth of the earth was pe- 
culiarly a green and umbrageous youth — a youth of dusk 
and tangled forests, of huge pines and stately araucarians, 
of the reed -like calamite, the tall tree-fern, the sculp- 
tured sigillaria.*' " Of this extraordinary age of plants 
we have our cheerful remembrancers and witnesses in the 
flames that roar in our chimneys when we pile up the. 
winter fire — ^in the brilliant gas that lightens our houses 
and streets — in the glowing furnaces that smelt our 
metals and give moving power to our ponderous engines 
— in the long, dusky trains that, with shreik and snort, 
speed dart-like athwart our landscapes — and in the great 
cloud -enveloped vessels that darken our friths and rivers, 
and rush in foam over ocean and sea.** 

Coal mines, the remains of primeval forests, form the 
riches and the strength of a nation. In England alone, 
according to Buckland, coals do, by means ot machinery, 
as much work as 400 millions of men could do by hand. 

The conspicuous or characteristic feature of the secon- 
dary period, says Hugh Miller, is not its plants, though 
it possessed, like the earlier age, herbs and plants. "But 
the grand existences of the age, the existences in which 
it excelled every other creation earlier or later, were its 
huge creeping things, its enormous monsters of the deep, 
its gigantic birds. It was peculiarly the age of egg-bearing 
animals, winged and wingless.'* It was a time of " whale- 
like reptiles of the sea, crocodiles rivaling the elephant 
in height,*' and " numerous birds, some of them of gi- 
gantic size.** 

** The tertiary period had also its prominent class of 
existences. Its fl^ra seems to have been no more con- 
spicuous thin that of the present time; its reptiles occu- 
py a very subordinate place ; but its beasts of the field 
were by far the most wonderfully developed, both in size 
and number, that ever appeared upon earth. Its mam- 
moths and its mastodons, its rhinoceri and its hippopota- 
mi, its enormous dinotherium and colossal megatherium, 
greatly more than equaled in bulk the hugest mammals of 
the present time, and vastly exceeded them in number. 
The remains of one of its elephants are still so abundant 
amid the frozen wastes of Siberia, that what have been 
not inappropriately termed 'ivory quarries* have been 
wrought among their bones for more than a hundred 
years. Tru'y this tertiary age, the third and last of th 
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great geologic periods, was peculiarly the age of great 
beasts of the earth after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind.** 

If you visit large museums, dear children, you will see 
these wonderful creatures. Learned men, both in Eng- 
land and France, have carefully arranged their successive 
halls according to these three divuions. This is the ar- 
rangement in the British Museum, which is one of the 
wonders of the world. During the Great Exhibition, a group 
of intelligent mechanics, fresh from some manufacturing 
town of the midland counties, were sauntering on through 
its chambers, immediately before Hugh Miller. They 
stood amazed before the great dragons of the second 
period. Amongst others they saw the plesiosaurus with 
its frightful jaws, its teeth polished and brilliant like those 
of the crocodile; the orbits of its eyes a foot in diameter, 
its fins like those of a fish, and its neck like that of a 
boa constrictor. " Ah, sir," said they to Mr. Miller, 
'^what kind of great beasts are these?" He replied, 
** These are the sea monsters and the creeping things of 
the second great period of organic existence.** 

They passed on and entered the apartment where the 
animals of the third period were placed. And there, bo- 
fore the enormous mammals, the mechanics again stood 
in wonder, and turned to inquire. Mr. Miller said, 
'< These are the huge beasts of the earth and the cattle 
of the third great period of organic ex'istence.** The 
mechanics again seemed satisfied. *' And, of course,** 
adds Mr. Miller, <' had I met them in the first chamber 
of the suit, and had they questioned me respecting the 
organisms with which it is occupied, I would have told 
them that they were the remains of the herbs and trees 
Df the first great period of organic existence.** 

I must not conclude these brief remarks, my friends, 
without telling you that there are still many difficulties 
in the details of this subject, which we do not as yet per- 
fectly understand, but which will in time be certainly 
cleared up, as all former difficulties have been. For in- 
stance, one of the principal difficulties is, that shells and 
fish have been found among the coal measures ; which 
would seem to indicate that thtjirit forests have not yet 
been found. Perhaps the cause of this is, that the coals 
we now use may have been formed during the convul- 
sions of the evening that began the fifth day, and per- 
haps the remains of the primidve forests may have been 
consumed and entirely destroyed by the united action of 
the fire and of the water among the first deposits with 
which they were covered. Science on all these subjects 
is yet uncertain — it is only yet being formed \ but we 
have already seen its discoveries preceded in so many 
points by the light of Scripture, that we can have no 
doubt that in time it will be so well understood that all 
its more recent observations will be in accordance with 
Scripture truth, like those that have gone before. 

Before concluding, let us repeat, in a few words, some 
of the great facts ot creation with respect to which sci- 
ence has already borne witness to the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. Some of these relate to points which must at first 
sight have appeared most strange and incredible. I shall 
mention only twenty : 

I. Science has been obliged at last to agree with the 
Bible in saying that the earth is round — a truth which 
the learned men of this world long denied. 

II. That the earth, as it b written in the Bible, *< is 
hung upon nothing** (Job xxvi, 7) — a truth of which 
learned men were long ignorant. 

III. That the earth has been created out of nothing at 
a very remote time in the ages that are past — a truth 
which science long rejected, believing matter eternal. 

IV. That light existed, and caused the plants to live, 
^ong before the sun was lighted up to be the light of the 



world — a truth which science long regarded as an abstini- 
ity or an impossibility. 

V. That the crust of the earth rests on the interior 
fire — a truth only very lately discovered. 

VI. That, nevertheless, this crust was long covered bjr 
the waters, and rose out of the waters — ^a truth which 
science formerly derided 

VII. That the highest mountains on our globe ha?e 
been thrown up by the power of the fire— a truth which 
science has only been able to see in very recent times. 

VIII. That the earth is wrapped round with an atmos- 
phere, and that the air has weight — truths which hife 
been known to science only since the time of Galileo. 

IX. That the atmosphere is charged with a very great 
work, in separating the waters below from the waters 
above — a truth which has been admired and wondered at 
since the calculations of Arago. 

X. That the rivers go down by the valleys to the sea, 
which is never filled, and that they go up again to the 
places whence they came. 

XI. That the winds go in circuits and return in their 
circuits, as scientific men have been endeavoring to prove 
only very lately. 

XII. That the stars of heaven are infinite in number, 
like the sand of the sea-shore for multitude, although 
the human eye can only distinguish about 1,000, and the 
ancient astronomers believed there were no more than loii. 

XIII. That the stars are not gods, as the wisest and 
most religious of the ancient philosophers believed them 
to be, but material things created by God. 

XIV. That the stars have no influence over the desti- 
nies of men or nations — although in all former times, and 
even in the comparatively modern courts of Charles V. 
and of the Valois in France, princes, great men, and pe«>- 
ple alike believed in magic, and consulted the stars. 

XV. That the sky is not a solid vault, as the ancients 
believed — a mistake which caused the translators of the 
Old Testament, both Greek and Latin to call it ^^Jirma- 
menty^ according to their own notions of science j where- 
as the word ^^Jirmament'* does not give a correct transla- 
tion of the original Hebrew word, which means ** eX' 
^nse" — an admirably chosen and expressive word. 

XVI. That the plants were created on the earth long 
before man. 

XVII. That the animals of the sei and of the air 
were created long before those of the earth. 

XVI II. That the birds of the air are contemporaries 
of the fishes and other marine animals. 

XIX. That the animals and the plants have both had 
a beginning, and that there was a time when neither the 
one nor the other were in existence. 

XX. That man, notwithstanding his own pretensions 
in all ages, and the firequent assertions of unbelievers, has 
existed only a eoroparatively short time on earth, having 
been created long after the plants, after the birds, after 
the marine animals, after the insects, after the reptiles, 
and after all the terrestrial animals. 

Science, you see, is but a child when compared with 
the Scriptures. What are we to learn from this ? Let 
us adore God, my friends; let us adore him as his wb- 
dom and his glory are shown in his magnificent works; 
but, above all, let us adore him for the most precious gift 
of his Holy Word. And when human science in oar 
day ventures to oppose her latest notions to the Hdy 
Scriptures, let us listen attentively to all she says, but let 
us always remember, at the same time, that for thirty 
centuries she has never ceased to raise similar objections, 
as to other points not less important, with respect to which 
she has been successively obliged to confess her mistakes. 

The subject of our next, and final, lesson will be the 
26th, 27th and 28thversckof the first chapter of Genesis. 
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J. P. WICKER5HAM, J. P. fAoC/^^KJLY. 

The date after the printed address of each subscriber 
shows the last number for which he has paidj thus, 
**S, £. Butler, Je. 71," means that with that number of 
The Jourkal, his subscription expires. Should any one 
fail to receire his copy, it will be re- mailed upon notice 
given to this office. Subscriptions may begin with January, 
April, July, or October. 

In remitting money for subscriptions, in amounts of 
$3.00 or over, please send check, draft, or post-office 
money-order, if possible. If neither of these is readily 
procured, the mon^ will be safe if enclosed in a Regis- 
TxaE]> letter, which must be issued at all post-offices. 

Post-masters should always open packages containing 
two or more copies of The Journal, unless when the 
number of copies is printed wim the address. 

WE have on hand several articles from 
valued contributors, which will appear 
in due time. Let no one suppose, because his 
article is not published immediately upon its 
reception, that it is rejected. There are many 
causes that may delay, in a magazine like ours, 
the publication of an article. We cannot pub- 
Yish, inerely to oblige a friend, matter which 
111 thought or style is unworthy of our pages, 
but if our contributors will have patience with 
us, we will do our best to satisfy the reasonable 
expectations of all. 

Our article in the March number of the 
Journal on the ''Scheme to Establish a 
National System of Education," seems to have 
accorded with the views of the friends of 
education generally throughout the State, as we 
have received many letters, resolutions and 
votes of thanks commending it. 



A SCHOOL DIRECTOR of Adam's county writes 
us a very earnest letter in opposition to the 
policy of paying school directors for their 
services. He says he has been a director for 
xnore than twenty years, but that he will re- 
sign at once if the office shall be degraded by 
attacliing to it such a salary as he sees named 
by the friends of the measure. He would 
rather work for nothing in so good a cause 
and receive the credit for disinterested service 



than to receive a salary which could only bring, 
into the office persons unfit to fill it. 

Proceedings op the National Associa- 
TiONS FOR 1870. — The publishing committee 
of the National Associations announce that they 
have made preparation for the publication of 
the proceedings of the meeting held at Cleve- 
land, in August last. The volume will con* 
tain the larger part of the papers read before 
the associations, together with full stenographic 
reports of the discussions following the same. 
Among the papers will be the addresses of 
John Ogden, President of the Normal Associa- 
tions, and D. B. Hagar, President of the 
Teachers* Association ; and reports by Dr. J. 
W. Hoyt, Prof. W. F. Phelps, E. A. Sheldon, 
Miss Delia A. Lathrop, W. T. Harris, LL. D., 
and others. 

The volume will also contain the addresses 
of Hon. F. A. Sawyer, U. S. Senator from 
South Carolina, on Free Common Schools — 
fVbat they do for a State; of Gen. John Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, on The 
Relation of the National Government to Puhlic 
Education ,• and of Superintendent J. L. Pick- 
ard, cf Chicago, on Physical Culture, The 
whole will constitute a very valuable educa- 
tional document. 

Those not members of the Associations can 
be supplied with copies at $1.00 each, by for- 
warding their address and money to S. H. 
White, Editor of the Illinois Teacher and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publication, 
Peoria, Illinois. 



THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIA- 

TION. 



THE arrangements for the meeting of the 
State Teachers' Association at Williams- 
port, commencing August 8th, are in a fair 
stage of advancement. Judging from reports 
chat reach us from all parts of the State, the 
prospects are that this will be one of the larg- 
est meetings in the history of the Association. 
The hotel and boarding-house accommoda- 
tions are ample and excellent, ranging in price 
from one to two dollars per day. No arrange- 
ments will be made for the entertainment of 
members gratuitously. The teachers of the 
city have procured, at their own expense, the 
Academy of Music, a large, beautiful and com- 
fortable room, in which the meetings of the 
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Association will be held. Arrangements are 
in progress to have the usual reduced rates of 
fare on all the railroads of the State. The 
necessary information respecting traveling ac- 
commodations can be obtained by addressing 
Charles H. Harding, ticket agent of the Asso- 
ciation, Nos. 29 and 3 1 South Front street, 
Philadelphia. 

A. O. Ncwpher, Millersville, Pa., is 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, anci Rev. A. R. Home, City Su- 
perintendent of Williamsport, chairman of the 
Local Committee of Arrangements. 

It is hoped that every earnest teacher and 
friend of education will be present, and that 
the meeting at Williamsport will be what it 
now promises — one of the largest and most in- 
teresting meetings ever held by the State Asso- 
ciation. 



Since writing the above, Mr. Harding, the 
Ticket Agent of the Association, sends us the 
following 

NOTICE. 
It is expected chat the arrangements for reduced /ares 
for persons attending the State Teacken* Association this 
year will be completed in time for the June number of 
the Journal. They now promise to be more satisfac- 
tory than for any previous years. If all the teachers of 
all parts of the State would attend in such numbers as 
come from some counties, the railroad companies would 
more readily respond to the request for a reduction of 
fares. Year after year some companies have kindly of- 
fered reductions in various forms, which were used by so 
few as to make the continued application almost a farce. 
If we desire to be thus obliged, let us show by our num- 
bers that there is a demand for such accommodations. 

C. H. Harding, Ticket Agent. 



THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 



THE meeting of the National Teachers' 
Association for the present year will be 
held at St. Louis, Missouri, commencing on 
Tuesday, August 22d. The National Super- 
intendents' Association and the National Nor- 
mal School Association will meet at the same 
time and place. And we see it stated that the 
Central College Association, "?omposed of 
college professors of the ten or twelve States 
from Tennessee to Pennsylvania and Minne- 
sota, will this year merge their deliberations 
in those of the National Teachers' Associa- 
tion." Altogether, these various bodies must 
take to St. Louis on the occasion referred to, 
more of the influential educators of the nation 
than ever before assembled at one time and 
place ; and it cannot be doubted that St. Louis 
will receive and entertain them all with true 
Western hospitality. 



The present, it seems to us, is an opportune 
time for a great meeting of teachers and friends 
of education. The greatest of the unsolved 
problems before this nation to-day is, the rdu' 
cation of the whole people. Questions concern- 
ing tari^, banks, Alabama claims and projects 
of annexation sink almost into insignificance in 
comparison with a question that lies at the very 
heart of our political system. One ignorant 
citizen in a country like ours is a symptom of 
decay ; and yet those who cannot even read and 
write among us are counted by millions. No 
wonder State Legislatures are beginning to 
deepen their investigations eoncerning their 
school systems ; no wonder Congress finds time 
to discuss educational policies; no wonder 
thinking men, in review, and magazine, and 
newspaper, aie striving as never before to 
awaken the nation to a sense of the danger 
arising from ignorance. All this gives import- 
ance and opportunity to the proposed meeting 
at St. Louis, and we hope to meet there able 
and earnest school men from all parts of the 
country. St. Louis is a fit place, for many 
reasons, for the meeting at this time of such a 
Congress of Educators, 

We have seen none of the detailed arrange* 
ments for the meeting. These, however, are 
in good hands, and they will no doubt be well 
looked after. We will venture to make on e 
suggestion concerning them. It is that for 
this occasion there be provided a minimum of 
entertainment y with a maximum of bard work. 
Few of those who in their several states or 
localities are bearing the brunt of the battle 
against ignorance, will care to go to St. Louis 
to listen to a reading, a recitation, a song, or 
even to a finely written essay or an eloquent 
lecture upon a theme suited for consideration 
only at a local teachers' institute. They want to 
get light upon the great national educational 
questions that now press themselves forward for 
solution, and they should be allowed all the 
chance that such an opportunity can be made to 
afford. 



PITTSBURGH TEACHERS' REUNION. 



THE third annual Reunion of the Pitts. 
burgh Teachers and their friends took 
place in the Ralston school building on Friday 
evening, March 3 ist. Such a reunion is a new 
thing, at least so far as this State is concerned, 
among teachers. On one or more occasions a 
banquet has been provided for the teachers at- 
tending meetings of the State Teachers* Asso- 
ciation ; quite frequently the last evening of one 
of our county institutes is occupied with a socia- 
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ble, but to the Pittsburgh teachers, so far as we 
know, belongs the credit of breaking in upon 
the usual monotony of the teacher's life by es- 
tablishing periodical social reunions. And it 
is a credit. Teachers, perhaps more than the 
members of any other profession, need relaxa- 
tion, need social enjoyment, need to joke and 
laugh. The duties of the school-room in a 
peculiar way weary the patience, exhaust the 
spirit, and diminish the flow of vitality. Teach- 
ers have been accused, and not without reason, 
of being narrow, dull, hard, dry. These ef- 
fects can be guarded against, and this invention 
of the Pittsburgh teachers is one of the best 
Dvays of doing it. We would have said this 
much from theory before the 31st of March 
last ; but we declare that we now know it to 
be true from experience, for we were present 
and saw for ourselves. 

Our readers will expect us to give some of 
the details. 

The first part of the exercises were intellec- 
tual in their character. The participants, to 
the number of several hundred, assembled in 
the lecture-room of the school building, and 
organized by calling Andrew Burtt, esq., to the 
chair. Mr. Burtt made a neat introductory 
address, welcoming all, and closed by reading 
the first regular toast, ''Our Common Schools 
— the Nation's hope," and calling upon Hon. 
H. Bucher Swope to respond to it. We should 
like to publish the whole of this admirable ad- 
dress, but we can find space only for the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which will show its spirit 
and power: 

Since its establishment in 1835, the progress of the 
Common School system has been rapid, and the conse- 
quent growth of our State in wealth and intelligence is 
the best evidence of its influence and utility. It had 
many difficulties and obstacles to surmount} /or truth 
always enters the world like a humble child, with few to 
receive her, and it is only when she has grown in years 
and strength that she is sought and wooed. And suc- 
cessful as the system has been in its operation, there is 
sdll a prejudice that has not been broken down — that 
prevails throughout the whole Commonwealth — and that 
is exercising a baneful and pernicious influence upon the 
-Mr bole social organism. It is the narrow notion that the 
public schools are intended for the education of the poor, 
only^ as such. If the sun shed his glorious beams more 
effulgent ly on the rich man*s palace than on the poor 
man's cottage — if the great Eternal had provided for the 
poor a less gorgeous earth and a less brilliant sky — if the 
Oreator had enstamped the mind of the poor man*s child 
vrith the imprint of a baser birth, then might the pale 
sons of aristocracy and wealth enjoy alone the benefits 
and blessings of refined education. But mind is the off- 
spring of immortality. It wants but light} and misfortune, 
difficulty and poverty will but stimulate its vigor. Be- 
stovred by the inspiration of the Almighty, its energies 
v^ill not be restrained — its power cannot be destroyed. It 
is alike invincible in the hovel and in the palace — in the 
Jiut of the slave and the home of the free. The son of 
tlie poor tallow-chandler, though compelled to sic up and 



read by the dim light of the two- penny dip while the 
scion of aristocracy reclined on his downy pillow, planted 
his foot upon the neck of kings, added new provinces to 
the domain of science, and bound the lurid lightning with 
a hempen cord to a frail chariot of glass. In the language 
of Bishop Doane, " the common school is cbmmon — not 
as an inferior, not as the school foi poor men's chil- 
dren — but as the light and air are common." 

At the conclusion of Mr. Swope's address, 
other toasts were read and short responses made 
by Rev. Dr. Douglass, >V. C. Moreland, esq., 
T. J. Craig, esq., Josiah Cohen, esq.. State Su- 
perintendent Wickersham and others. 

At half past ten o'clock, W, R, Ford, esq., 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
announced that supper was ready on the lower 
floor. This announcement brought the *' feast 
of reason" to a close, and the feast of appetite 
began. 

The tables were very beautifully arranged ; 
indeed, we have never seen handsomer ones 
anywhere, and loaded down, as one of the re- 
porters present remarks, "with hearty substan- 
tials and toothsome dainties." 

Scarcely had full justice been done in this 
department, when the sound of music was 
heard overhead, and the younger class of teach- 
ers and their friends hurried away from the 
banqueting room to engage in what Mr. Burtt 
facetiously called '^exercises in light gymnas- 
tics," in the hall above. Of course, our age, 
if nothing else, prevented us from doing more 
than look at the exercises. We were not alone 
in looking, however, for, at one o'clock, when 
we left the platform, several gentlemen, older 
and graver than ourself, were still enjoying 
the scene. We thought the young people 
safe in their hands, and so left them. 



BLOOMSBURG STATE NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 



THE board of school directors of the bo- 
rough of Danville recently paid a visit in 
a body to the State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg, and one of them, in a leter to the Dan- 
ville American ^ dated Feb. 28^ thus speaks of 
their visit and the school : 

"The board of school directors of this Borough desire 
through your indulgence to express their appreciation oi 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School. Our directors 
visited this institution of learning, in a body, on Thursday, 
the 1 6th inst., and were received in a very kind manner 
by the Principal, Mr. Henry Carver, and the entire fac- 
ulty. The object of the Danville board of education in 
visiting this institution of learning, was to gain informa- 
tion which we deem necessary, preparatory to grading and 
remodeling the schools of the borough and studies therein. 
We know of no place better calculated to furnish the de- 
sired information, than a Normal School, whose leading 
features are the preparation of teachers for our common 
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schools. Happily to those aspiring to this honorable 
profession, in the counties of Columbia, Montour, Union, 
Snyder, Northumberland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata, 
Mifilin and Luzerne, the Normal School of the Sixth 
District has for its Principal such a practical educator as 
Henry Carver, A. M. The buildings are well planned, 
and laid out to secure the especial comfort of the students. 
The grounds command a view of the surrounding coun- 
try, and are arranged with care. The Principal of the 
school having been the architect and contractor in the 
erection of the buildings, has exhibited great care in 
the internal arrangement of the building as well as 
architectural skill in its appearance. The Board of In- 
struction consists at present of Henry Carver, A. M., 
Principal ; L O. Best, A. M., Assistant Principal ; Miss 
Sarah A. Carver, Preceptress, teacher of Botany and 
French ; J. W. Fcrree, A. M., professor of natural scien- 
ces and astronomy ; H. D. Walker, A. M., professor of 
rhetoric and higher mathematics; James C. Brown, 
teacher of mathematics and German ; Miss Lizzie Schuy- 
ler, Superintendent of Model School; Miss Alice M. 
Carver, teacher of instrumental music ; August Brandau, 
professor of instrumental music; Mrs. Emma Rock, 
teacher of painting and drawing. There are about one 
hundred and eighty pupils attending this school at pres- 
ent ; of ihis number 80, or thereabouts, board at the in- 
stitution, and the rest are day-pupils. The attendance 
is always larger in the summer than in the winter season, 
as a great many of the advanced students are employed 
as teachers in the public schools during the latter season 
of the year." 



SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

SUPERINTENDENT JONES of Eric 
has compiled and forwarded to us the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics : 

*' From the report of Hon, J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, for 
the year ending June 6, 1870, we gather the 
following, showing the average cost per pupil 
for one month, and the average salaries paid to 
male and female teachers, in the principal 
boroughs and cities of the State : 

I. Philadelphia, cost per pupil $i 54 

a. Pittsburgh, « « " i 44 

3. Wilkesbarrre, " " " I 27 

4. Easton, " " " i 12 

5. Meadville. " " " i 06 

6. Westchester, «« " " i o4 

7. Allegheny, " " " I 00 

8. Lancaster, " " " 98 

9. Eric, '« « « 97 

10. Williamsport, " «« " 95 

« Chester, " « " 95 

11. Harrisburg, «« " " 89 

12. Reading, " " " 87 

13. Chambcrsburg, «* " « 85 

14. PottsviUe, " " " 84 

15. AUcntown, <* " " 80 

j6. Altoona, " " " 70 

AVERAGE SALARIES OP TEACHERS. 

Males, Females. 

Philadelphia $135 98 $43 61 

Pittsburgh 137 25 49 37 

Wilkesbarre 92 50 49 68 



Easton 70 42 37 4$ 

Meadville 65 00 42 00 

Westchester 7000 4^4^ 

Allegheny 127 40 43 20 

Lancaster 64 16 30 30 

Erie 70 64 39 19 

Williamsport 57 08 53 95 

Chester 72 50 38 28 

Harrisburg 60 20 40 56 

Reading. 8875 2770 

Chambersburg ^ 69 00 32 18 

Pottsville 9^ ^5 3429 

AUentown 60 45 34 34 

Altoona 6000 44 3} 

'' As to salaries, Pittsburgh has the highest 
average for males, and Williamsport the lowest; 
while the latter town leads in average for fe- 
males, and Reading brings up the rear, with 
Lancaster a short distance in advance. 

'' From the same source, we learn that the 
principal of the Titusville schools receives the 
highest salary of any public school teacher in 
the State, outside of Philadelphia, being $2,000 
per annum. According to the size of the place, 
Meadville pays the highest salary to its City 
Superintendent, being $2,000 per annum." 



DISTRICT TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

FOR several years prior to 1865 there was 
a law on our statute book requiring the 
holding of a District Teachers' Institute in all 
the school districts of the State, but in that 
year it was repealed in all the counties except 
Westmoreland ; and, since that time, the hold- 
ing of District Institutes has been a voluntary 
matter with teachers and directors. 

The repeal of the law alluded to was proba- 
bly a step backward, but it is a gratifying fact 
that these District Institutes are still held in a J 
large number of our most progressive districts. 
Indeed, our observation leads us to think that 
they are increasing both in number and inter- 
est. Hundreds of them have been in opera- 
tion during the past term of our schools, and 
generally with the most satisfactory results. 
The following resolution -passed, March 25tb, 
at the last meeting of the District Institute of 
Scott township, Allegheny county, shows their 
general spirit, and points, if we mistake not, to 
the re enactment of the law, repealed in 1 865, 
at no very distant day: 

** Resolved^ That in view of the success that has at- 
tended the Institute of Scott township, and the benefi- 
cial effects resulting therefrom, we recommend to ths 
directors of the different townships of Allegheny couKVi 
that institutes be held in each and every school district ix 
the county.'* 

Gen. Eaton, National Commissioner o9 
Education, in some remarks introductory to 
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the tables contained in his circular for August 
last, says : "Our statesmen, in answer to ques- 
tions in regard to the relation of ignorance to 
the voting population, will notice that the ma- 
jority in the last general election being 309,- 
722, had less than one-fifth of the illiterate 
voters combined, they could have determined 
the election ; and that the non-reading and 
writing voters outnumbered the majorities in 
seventeen states ; while a case on trial before 
a jury stands a chance of having in the different 
states from one to eight, and on the average 
from one to hwt jurors, who cannot read and 
write.'* 

He adds in the same connection : "The 
close relatio.n of internal revenue receipts to 
the condition of intelligence is also very sig- 
nificant. Of course the concentration in lo- 
calities of accumulated wealth, or of those pro 
Auctions specially taxed, such as whisky and 
tobacco, which may come in to disturb the 
general relation of income to intelligence, are 
not here excepted. As the facts stand they are 
not to be overlooked by our thcughtful finan- 
ciers. Brains f skilled industry, more than soil or 
<limate, or mineral resources, constitute a nation* s 
wealth, ^^ 

We have taken the privilege of emphasizing 
the last sentence. 



The Greensburg Tribune of March 30th, 
in an able article on the "Revision of the 
School Laws** criticises with some severity the 
work of the late commissioners, saying "that it 
is not satisfactory to the school men of the 
Commonwealth, nor by any means up to the 
Sevel of their just expectations, or the growing 
•demands of the times,'* and suggests the ap- 
pointment of a new commission, whose spec- 
ial duty it shall be to make the required re- 
vision, to consist of State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham and ex-State Superintendents C. A. 
Black and H. C. Hickok. 

The Tribune says that members of the bar, 
as a general rule, do not profess to be familiar 
with the various acts of Assembly relating to 
•education ; and adds with much force, respect- 
ing the educational policy which is embodied 
in a code of school law, that " any one who 
would regard our school law as a mere piece 
of legal mechanism, and should undertake to 
take it to pieces and put it together again in 
new shapes, without regard to its history and 
outgrowth, and the diversified circumstances 
and communities to which it must apply, and 
the extent to which it is entrenched in the 
habits, consciousness, and affections of the peo- 
ple — would be very apt to give us, as is very 



evident, an emasculated and enfeebled re-organi* 
zation that would be many steps downward 
and backward, instead of upward and forward, 
in the line of expanding development and ac- 
celerated progress." 
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William F. Hughes of South Woodbury 
township, Bedford county, out of 59 pupils on 
the roll had a percentage of attendance for the 
last month of his term of 97, and for the whole 
term of four months of 88. His school was 
visited during the term by 125 persons. 

Eli Kagarise, of the same township, had a 
percentage of attendance of 95 during the last 
two months of his school. 



The Bedford Inquirer speaks in flattering 
terms of the success of the Union school of 
that place for the past term, under :he princi- 
palship of Mr, H. G. Weimer. 

Waynesboro, Franklin county, is about to 
erect a new school-house for a graded school* 
A committee appointed by the board of direc- 
tors recently visited Harrisburg, Strasburg, 
Lancaster county, and other places to acquaint 
themselves with the best plans of building 
school-houses. This is a very judicious way 
of making a beginning, and the directors of 
Waynesboro merit the thanks of the com- 
munity they represent. 

Butler, Butler county, will erect a new 

school-house for a Graded School the coming 

season. The board of directors are making 
inquiries for the best plans. 

Drawing has been adopted as a branch of 
instruction in all the departments of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, except the Primary, 
and in this department it will be taught as a 
matter of course. This is considered by the 
friends of education in that city a very gratify- 
ing step in advance. 

Drawing is also taught, not always with 
much system, in all the best schools in the 
State, Teachers find by experiment that chil* 
dren can learn to write and draw in the same 
time they can learn to write alone. This 
being true, the way«cems open for the univer- 
sal introduction of this useful branch of instruc- 
tion into our schools. 



Reports published in the Bedford Gazette 
show that many of the schools of that county 
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were dosed with examinations and exhibi- 
tions. Speaking of the work done by the 
schools during the term, the Gazette says: 
** Much good has been accomplished," and 
that " there appears to have been more inter- 
est taken in school affairs by teachers, scholars 
and parents than heretofore." 

The Normal Institute of Bedford, which 
has held an annual session for some eight or 
ten years, has greatly improved the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers. We understand it will 
re-open this year at about the usual time. 



A Normal Institute for the county of Ly- 
coming was opened in April, 1870, at Mon- 
toursville, a town of fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants, situated four miles east of Williamsport. 
It was very successful, and we are pleased to 
learn from a circular just received that it was 
re-opened April 12th. A second term will 
commence August 9th. 

The principal object of this Institute is to 
prepare teachers, and we hope it will be large- 
ly patronized. It will furnish much needed 
instruction to a large class of teachers who can- 
not attend State Normal Schools. 

Mr. T. F. Gahan, the Principal, has the 
reputation of being an accomplished teacher, 
and the circular states that "The County Su- 
perintendent, J. T. Reed, Esq., will devote his 
entire time, when not otherwise engaged in his 
official duties, as instructor in the school, will 
examine the annual class, and grant provisional 
and professional certificates to those who have 
pursued the prescribed course of study and 
pass a satisfactory examination in the same." 



From the Report of the Principal, we 
notice that, with 206 names on the list, the 
new Graded School of Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, had an average attendance for the past 
term of six months of 93 per cent. Among 
the visitors to this school there occur the 
names of the following ladies : Misses Cora 
Black, Rachie Lefevre, Emma Skeen, and Jane 
Skeen ; and Mrs. Phebe Gilliland, Mrs. G. H. 
Maynard, and Mrs. John Humphreville. This 
has the right look, and we like it exceedingly. 
It would have been still better if the mothers 
and sisters of all the two hundred and six chil- 
dren in the school had paid such visits. 

School visitation is much neglected through- 
out the whole State, and especially by women. 
It is seldom indeed that the mother or sister of 
ti child in school visits him there, and yet such 
visits, when properly considered, are a duty to 
neglect which is to do a wrong both to pupils 
and teachers. Let the good example of the 



half a dozen Strasburg ladies, whose names we 
have mentioned, be everywhere imitated. 

Associations op Permanent Teachers. — 
By Permanent teachers in Pennsylvania are 
meant the teachers who hold either the State 
Normal School Diploma or the Permanent 
Teachers' Certificate issued by the School De- 
partment. Of this class of teachers there are 
about eight hundred teaching in the Sute, and 
they constitute the very cream of the profession, 
both intellectually and professionally. 

Some two years ago the Permanent Teach- 
ers of Lancaster county formed themselves in- 
to an association and adopted a constitutioQ 
and by-laws. During the late session ot the 
Teachers' Institute in that county this associa- 
tion held meetings for the transaction of busi- 
ness and occupied one of the evenings of the 
Institute week with certain public exercises. 

Wc now notice with pleasure that the Per- 
manent Teachers of York county are following 
the example of their professional brethren in 
Lancaster. A meeting of the York association 
was held at Wrightsville in that county, on 
the 22nd of February, which, judging from 
the published proceedings, was attended with 
much interest. 

These movements are highly commendable 
and should be imitated by the Perminent 
Teachers throughout the State. Let there be 
formed a great Teachers* Brotherhoods Such a 
union will protect the interests of the profess- 
ion and give it dignity and power. 



Personal. 



Superintendent Reed of Lycoming contin- 
ues to publish spirited educational articles in 
the Williamsport papers. 

Silas Wright, late Professor in the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, is now Superintend- 
ent of Plymouth Borough public schools, 
Luzerne county. 

George P. Fulton, Principal of the High- 
land schools, 1 6th Ward, Pittsburgh, delivered^ 
on the 1 8th of March, before the Teachers' 
Institute of that city, a eulogy upon the char- 
acter and services of Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes. The effort is well spoken of. 

George J. Luckey, City Superintendent of 
schools in Pittsburgh, in a late report to the 
Board of Control, acknowledges the receipt 
of a number of valuable school reports from 
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Hon. H. C. Hickoky formerly State Superin. 
tendent. Mr. Luckey adds that their library 
now contains every school report issued by the 
State School Department from the adoption of 
the school law in 1834 ^^ '^^ present time. 

Mrs. M. Josephine Warren, a lady of cul- 
ture and ability from New England, has made 
her mark as an elocutionist in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, where she has at present, under her 
training a considerable number of young ladies 
from among the first schools in the city. She 
has also begun a good work in her profession 
at some of our county institutes. 

D. B. Dann£R, Principal of the Graded 
School of Manheim, Lancaster county, pub- 
lishes in the Sentinel of that borough an inter. 
esting and suggestive report for the present term. 



Miss Martha Shoffner, of Phoenixville, 
has been elected principal of the High School 
of Norristown, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Long. 

John G. Moore and George Eastburn, the 
former a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Millcrsville, and the latter of Yale College, 
are Co- Principals of the Hallowell High 
School, located in Fourth St., above Arch, 
Philadelphia. 

The Board op Trustees of our State Agri- 
cultural College have selected Rev. James 
Colder, president of Hillsdale College, Mich., 
as the successor of Dr. Burro wes. Mr. Colder 
is a native of this State, and a brother of Wm. 
Colder, a well known citizen of Harrisburg. 
He was formerly president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Fruit Growers' Society, is a man of fine 
attainments and much natural experience, and 
will bring to the discharge of his new duties a 
rich fund of experience. Under the presidency 
of Dr. Burrowes, the Agricultural College was 
making very favorable progress, which we trust 
will be continued under the management of 
Mr. Colder, until the institution be no longer 
an experiment but a success. — Pbila, Press, 



FACETI.iE. 



A GOOD STORY is told of R late college Presi- 
dent near Boston. On one occasion the college 
students substituted a large dictionary instead 
of the Bible, at the morning devotions. On 
opening the book he at once saw the situation; 
but he said nothing and proceeded to the prayer, 
wh'ch he prolonged for an hour. The students 



got out of all patience ; but they appreciated the- 
sly remark of the venerable President on his- 
retiring, that he '< found all the words he needed 
in the volume they had placed on his desk.'' 

An undergraduate at Cambridge, who, the 
Boston Advertiser says, found among the ques- 
tions on his examination paper this : ** Why 
will not a pin stand upon its point ?" elabo- 
rately explained the point thus: i. A pin will 
not stand on its head ; much less is it possible- 
that it should stand on its point. 2. A pointy 
according^ to Euclid, is that which has no parts 
and no magnitude. A pin cannot stand oi» 
that which has no parts and no magnitude, and,, 
therefore, a pin cannot stand on its point. ^ 
It will if you stick it in. 

At a certain Academy in Pennsylvania^ 
some years ago, about twenty young men oc- 
cupied a large room in the story next the roof 
as a dormitory. Access to the roof was easily^ 
had through the windows, and on summer even- 
nings the young men, after preparing themselves 
to retire, sometimes took it into their heads to 
exercise a little in the open air outside. This 
was forbidden by the authorities of the school^ 
but they found it easy to escape detection by 
stationing a sentinel at the head of the stairway 
to give the alarm in case of danger,' when all 
quickly returned to the room and in a moment 
were quietly in bed, some of them pretending 
to be asleep. On one occasion the play on the 
roof was "fox and hounds," and as it went on' 
more than the usual amount of noise was made. 
The alarm was at last given, and the bounds 
hurried to the room and were in bed in good 
time, but the fox, a large, muscular, good-na- 
tured fellow, being at a part of the roof some 
distance from a window, reached his bed just 
as the principal of the institution entered the 
room, and with a dexterous spring placed him- 
self under the covering; but he had no sooner 
done so than with a tremendous leap he stood, 
fiercely scratching himself, in the middle of the 
floor, dreadfully frightened at the unexpected 
fire in the rear that he had met with in his ef- 
fort to escape that which threatened him in 
front. A couple of wasps had taken possession 
of the bed, and boldly defended themselves- 
against the intruder. The principal at once 
understood the situation ; and, with a smile 
that he could scarcely keep from being a laugh, 
quickly turned about and left the room with- 
out saying a word. The "wasp" — for by this 
name our heio was ever afterward called — re- 
ceived no further discipline except some days 
after a sly compliment upon his skill in gym- 
nastics. 
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Department op Common Schools, ") 
Harrisburg, May, 1871. j 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



No I 

735 
736 

737 
738 

739 
740 

741 
742 

743 
744 

745 
746 

747 
748 

749 

750 

75» 
75» 
753 



NAMES. 



I 



REBIDSNCS. 



George P. Bates 

Miss £. J. Haines 

Miss A. £. Reichard.. 

Joseph Garrison 

John A. Logan 

Sarah Haley 

Harriet A. Graham... 

Sarah J. Payne 

Frances N. Smith 

Anna H. Brown 

Lina Anderson 

Ellen McCutchen 

Sarah J. May 

Peter B. Burgner 

D. B. Kochenberger.. 

Henry E. Fisher 

Jos. W.Crabb 

W. C. P. Metier 

W.H.Snyder 



Hokendauqua, Lehigh county 
AUentown, " " 

Bloomsburg, Columbia 

Buchanan, Allegheny 

Allegheny City, ** 
u 

u 

u 

(( 

« 

Buchanan, 
Allegheny City, ** 
Union Forge, Lebanon *' 
Lebanon, ** 

Annville, " 

East Hanover, *' 
Snydertown, NorthumlM *^ 
Catawissa, Columbia ** 






M 

« 

« 
it 
<( 
u 
u 
it 
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NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 

The final examinations at the several State 
Normal Schools will commence the present 
year as follows : 

At Kutztown, on Monday, May I5thy at 
2 p. m. At Edinboro', on Thursday^ June 
8th, at 9 a. m. At Mansfield, on Monday, 
June 1 2th, at 9 a. m. At Bloomsburg, on 
Thursday, June 1 5th, at 9 a. m. At Millers^ 
ville, on Wednesday, July 5th, at 9 a. m. 

The Boards of Examiners for the several 
schools have not yet been appointed. 



CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 



A convention of superintendents including 
county, city and borough superintendents, will 
be held at Harrisburg, commencing on Tuesday, 
June 20th, at 2 p. m. 

Among the topics that will be presented for 
consideration are the following, viz. : 

1. The District Superintendency. 

2. High Schools. 

3. County Teachers' Institutes. 

4. A Uniform Standard of Examinations. 

5. The Cause and Cure of Absenteeism and 
Irregular Attendance. 

6. Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

7. Branch Institutes. 

8. Additions to the Branches of Study now 
*quired by Law. 



9. Normal Institutes and the Relation of 
County Superintendents thereto. 

Some of these topics will be introduced by 
the reading of short papers, and the others 
will be open for discussion without such in- 
troduction. Besides these topics of general 
interest, special business of great importance to 
Superintendents will be brought before the 
convention. 

As no convention of Superintendents was 
held last year, it is expected that every Super- 
intendent in the State will make the necessary 
arrangements to be present. Let the conven- 
tion be entirely full. 

Efforts will be made to secure the usual re- 
duction in fare on the leading railroads, and at 
the hotels of Harrisburg ; and what is done in 
these respects will be made known in the June 
number of the Journal, or by a special circu- 
lar sent to the several Superintendents and others 
interested. Superintendents will be expected 
to make similar arrangements for themselves, 
if desired, on local railroads. 



TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

I. 

Inasmuch as a mistake was made in the last 
number of the School Journal in publishing 
the date for the commencement of the next 
school year, the following notice is repeated : 

County Superintendents are requested to for- 
ward to the Department no annual report that 
does not contain the names and address of the 
officersbf the board of directors for the next 
school year, commencing on the first Monday 
of June, 1 87 1. Any report received in viola- 
tion of this direction will be at once returned 
for correction to the officer forwarding the same. 

II. 

County Superintendents are requested to take 
steps at once to secure as many District Annual 
Reports and Certificates as possible, by the time 
the Convention of Superintendents shall meet 
in this city, June 20th, and bring them along 
when they come to the convention. The De- 
partment will consider it a great favor if super- 
intendents will bring reports from all the dis- 
tricts in their respective counties. This will 
very much facilitate the work of the Depart- 
ment and secure the early payment of the 
State appropriation. 

We would be very glad also to receive their 
own annual reports at the same time. 
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III. 



Superintendents are also requested to bring 
with them their postage bills for the year clos. 
ing next June. These bills must embrace only 
the postage incurred in correspondence with 
the Department, and be properly itemized and 
receipted. 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 



A county institute has now held in every coun- 
ty in the State except Luzerne, which will hold 
its meeting at Kingston, May 22d. The insti- 
tute for Allegheny county was held April 3d, 
and was a very successful meeting. 



SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 



Hugh McCandless, £sq.,was commissioned 
County Superintendent of Armstrong county 
for the unexpired term of Samuel Murphy, de- 
ceased. His post-office address is Freeport, 
Armstrong county. 

» 

TEACHERS* REPORT TO COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

In accordance with what seems to be the 
general wish of Superintendents, we submit 
below a form of Teachers' report to ■ County 
Superintendent. We present it here for the 
purpose of receiving suggestions in regard to it. 
The form, it will be noticed, is quite similar 
to the one used by Superintendent Newlin, 
and published in a previous number of the 
Journal. When made as complete as possible, 
it is the intention of the Department to have a 
sufficient number printed to supply all the 
counties with their necessary quota. 

FORM OF REPORT. 

To , County Superintendent of — - 

county: 

S« : The following is the report of School 

District for the term of months, ending 

,187 : 

IVhoIe number of male scholars enrolled during term — 
" female " «* — 

Average attendance during the term — 

Percentage of attendance *< — 

Number of children of school age not in school — 

Number of visits by the County Superintendent — 

« " District " — 

" " Directors — 

** ** Clergymen — 

■** " Citizens — 

ITld you have a public examination of your pupils ? 

Did you read the Bible in school ? 

Did you attend a district institute ? 

Did you attend the county institute ? 

Did you read any work on teaching? 

J^id you take the School Journal or any other educa- 
tional periodical ? 

Number of pupils studying the following branches : 



Alphabet and Spelling, 
r 1st Reader, 

2nd do. 
Reading: - 3rd do. 

4th do. 

5th do. 
Writing or Drawing on Slatef, 
Penmanship, 
Drawing, 
Vocal Music, 



Geography, 
Physical Geography, 
History of the U. S. 
Mental Arithmetic, 
Written do. 
Grammar, 
Physiology, 
Algebra, 
Geometry, 
Etymology. 



Note to the Teacher : This report is to be made out im- 
mediately after the closing of the school and sent directly 
to the proper County Superintendent. 

J. P. WiCKIRSHAM, 

State Supt. Com. Schools. 



ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



Daniel Harrington, esq., school director, 
Newtown Mills, Forest county, writes us a 
very earnest letter in favor of a change in the 
mode of electing county superintendents. He 
thinks the salaries of the respective superin- 
tendents should be fixed by law, and that the 
boards of directors throughout the State should 
be allowed to meet at their usual places of 
meeting, cast their votes for superintendent, 
and then delegate one of their number to con. 
vey the result at a specified time to the proper 
county seat, where, upon ascertaining who was 
elected, the certificate of election could be 
made out and forwarded to the School Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Harrington thinlcs that this plan would 
save much time and expense, and lead to the 
selection of persons to fill the office of super- 
intendent solely with reference to their fitness 
to perform its duties. His views are worthy 
of consideration. 



THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 



The weakest part of our school system is 
acknowledged to be our school district organi- 
zations. Little future progress can be made 
without adding new strength here. Fresh 
water, rich' earth, and invigorating sunshine are 
needed about the roots of our system. Its de- 
velopment, to be in accordance with our insti- 
tutions, must be upward. In this view, the 
District Superintendency becomes a matter of 
great importance, for it is almost certain that 
the healthy future growth of the system will 
take this direction. As signs of the times, 
therefore, we present below the reports of the 
District Superintendents of the districts of Mill 
Creek and Wayne, in the county of Erie. In 
these districts the superintendents are practical 
teachers, not members of the boards, and devote 
all their time to their official duties. Their 
reports are a sufficient evidence that their work 
has been of a valuable character. 
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THE MILL CREEK REPORT. 

There are fourteen schools in session in the township. 
Considerable effort was made by the Directors to make 
the schools of this township unsurpassed by any in the 
county. The terms were consolidated into one of seven 
months \ the system of boarding around was abolished ; 
wages were raised to a figure* higher perhaps than in any 
other part of the county ; the office of District Superin- 
tendent was created, and special examinations were held — 
no teacher being employed whose certificate did not ave- 
rage as good as I j^. Two of the teachers are graduates 
of the State Normal School at Edinboro : one holds a per- 
manent, and one a professional certificate, and most of 
the others have attended the Normal School at Edinboro. 
The following teachers were engaged : Misses E. Perry, 
E. A. Robison, L. Caldwell, S. M. Olds, S. J. Brown, 
Maggia Gray, and Lottie Brown. Messrs. L. T. Fisk, 
S. C. Brooks, A. M. Bennett, C. S. Wood, J. E. Cook, 
T. H. Crandall and Wm. Swanson. 

Whole number of pupils enrolled, 501 ; average num- 
ber enrolled, 400; average number in attendance, 317 : 
Per cent, of attendance on average enrollment, 79. The 
apparent discrepancy between the whole number, and the 
average number enrolled, is owing to the term beginning 
early in the fall. By comparing the enrollment and at- 
tendance of the last school year, consisting of a summer 
and a winter term with the present term, the result is 
quite satisfactory and shows greatly to the advantage of 
the one term system. The average per cent, of attend- 
ance for each teacher is as follows, viz. : Miss Caldwell 88, 
Mr. Swanson 86, Miss Perry 83, Miss Gray 81, Mr. 
Brooks 79, Mr. Cook 78, Miss S. Brown 78, Mr. Wood 
77, Mr. Bennet 76^ Miss Robison 76, Miss Olds 75, 
Miss L. Brown 75, Mr. Fisk 74, Mr. T. H. Crandall 
71. For the last month (January) the per cent, was very 
good, varying from 85 to 95. 

County Superintendent Taylor and Mr. Burton, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Directors, have visited every school 
in the township. All the other directors, except one, 
and many of the patrons, have made visits. My time has 
been occupied in duties pertaining to the schools, mostly 
in visiting them, having made 135 visits during the four 
months that the schools have been in session. 

The houses have, with very few exceptions, been found 
in good condition. There is a uniformity of text- books 
throughout the township. The interest of the pupils 
and the discipline oi the schools have been good. 

District Institutes have been held once in two weeks. 
The first five were held at different school-houses, the 
school being in session in the forenoon, the teachers in 
the afternoon criticising the methods of teaching. This 
seemed a profitable manner of conducting the institute, 
and was discontinued only when the state of the weather 
and the roads made it inconvenient for the teachers to' 
meet at the different houses. The other exercises con- 
sisted of General'Jiscussions, Orations, Class -drills, Essays, 
Declamations and Select Readings. 

Both the attendance and the interest manifested have 
been very good. We enter upon the remainder of the 
term with increased zeal and interest, upon the part of 
all connected with the schools, and we hope to present a 
still more gratifying report at the close of the term. 

Thomas Osborn, Jr., Dist. Supt. 

THE WAYNE REPORT. 

As Distict Superintendent of the schools of Wayne, 
I submit the following for the consideration of directors, 
patrons, &c. : 

There are eleven schools in session the present term, 
with an aggregate enrollment of 262 pupils. The per 



cent, of attendance thus far is 79, being 1 1 per cenL 
higher than the attendance throughout the State for the 
past year ; and I am glad to report that after visiting our 
schools for three successive years, the standard of ex- 
cellence in the present term is much higher than it has> 
been for the two previous years. One good reason for 
this improvement is the fact that our schools have re- 
ceived more attention from school officers in the way <S 
visitations. I have, for two years, been accompanied by 
our County Superintendent and different members of tlK: 
school-board in my visitations, which I think is a great 
help to our schools; but I much regret that I am not 
able to report more visits firom the patront of our schools. 
Patrons, it is the training of your children that our teach- 
ers have in hand ; had you not better see that it is well 
done, and cheer the little ones and the teacher by your 
presence in the school-room ? 

We have employed four male and seven female teach- 
ers the present term, at an average salary of $24.50 per 
month for males, and $21 for females. On visitation I 
have placed our teachers in two grades j six in the fiftt 
and five in the second. I have placed in the first grade 
those teachers whose mode of instruction is sys- 
tematic, whose classification is good, and whose room » 
rendered attractive by cleanliness, ventilation and other 
little arrangements that contribute much to make a 
school-room enticing. On entering one school-room^ 
the walls of which wrre decorated with cards and {mc- 
tures, and the teacher *s stand with a beautiful house plan^ 
I was pleased to learn that the teacher considered thes^ 
appendages necessary to the comfort and attractiveness of 
her school. Several of our teachers remarked to me that 
it was impossible for them to keep their rooms in the 
proper condition while so many public meetings were 
held in them. I trust the time will come when all of these 
exercises will be removed. I would respectfully suggest 
TO our teachers that if they are desirous of knowing which 
grade they are placed in, ask yourselves if you allow 
whispering during recitations, or allow your pupils to at* 
tract your attention from the recitation by asking ques- 
tions, pronouncing words. Sec, I herewith append two 
resolutions passed by our School Board, which I think of 
importance and worthy of imitation by other School 
Boards of the county : 

Retol'oeJy That we require our teachers to attend the 
County Institute at Corry, and pay them for their time 
while attending the same. 

Reiolvcdy That we, as a School Board, require our 
teachers to spend the last two weeks of the term in a 
general review, and that we will during said time visit all 
of our schools with a view to ascertaining the proficiency 
made by each pupil during the term. 

J. G. KiNCAiDS, Dist. Supt.. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams. — T' e county superintendent commenced a 
school for teachers March 27. The attendance is large, 
and the promise of usefulness good. Nearly all the rural 
schools are now closed ; with a few exceptions they have 
been comparative'y successful. Though the average of 
the schools through the country has slightly improved 
over the preceding year, yet with the present insufficient 
terms and salaries, the best teachers are each year leaving 
and their places are supplied with novices 

Bucks. — The directors of Solebury have decided to 
make a systematic gradation in the salaries of their teach- 
ers, to commence with the beginning of the school year. 
This is an advanced step, and it is expected that the 
attendant results will show the wisdom of their course. 
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Others, it is hoped, will follow this example. The 
gradation of salaries seems to be demanded by the dictates 
of plain business principles and of common -sense. During 
the winter a portion of the earnest teachers of Solebury 
organized a district institute. Its sessions will be 
continued during the present term. Prof. J. S. Williams 
it the efficient presiding officer. 

Cbntex. — ^Nlany of the schools are closing with public 
•examinations, in accordance with a suggestion in a late 
number the School Journal. All the schools in the 
county will shortly be closed, except in Bellefonte, where 
the term is ten months. Many of the best teachers are 
again out of employment, and will be compelled to take 
up some other business during the summer. 

Chxstkx. — ^The teachers* institute, at Kennett Square, 
was attended by 1,500 persons. The leading instructors 
and lecturers were Prof. J. B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Franklin Taylor, T. Clarkson Taylor, W. W. 
Woodruff, Re? A. A. WUlitf, John J. Pinkcrton, Esq., 
-and Marriott Brosius, Esq. There was great interest in the 
discussion on compulsory attendance, and the prevailing 
sentiment in its favor. The classes presenting themselves 
for examination, show much better scholarship than those 
of one year ago. The graded schools in Honeybrook 
-and West Fallowfield, West Nantmeal and Sadsbury dis- 
tricts have been well maintained. The fact is clearly 
•demonstrated that such schools are a necesiity in this 
county. 

Clinton. — The schools in the " four months ** dis- 
tricts have all closed, and, in the main, the school children 
will now have their Education in their own hands for the 
Aext eight months — two- thirds of the year. More than 
in anything else do we need a change in the law in this 
respecty lengthening the minimum tchocl term. It needs 
no discussion to indicate what the influence must be, to 
send a child to school four months, and into the street 
•eight months a year. A school term of four months, in 
a wealthy district, with 200 idle children to be educated 
on the streets the remaining eight months, while school 
houses and school apparatus are unemployed, is a wrongs 
a ^sham and a mockery. Speed the time when these 
tlungs shall not be 10 ! Work has been commenced on 
the Normal School building and the prospects are that the 
.structure will be speedily erected. The County Normal 
Institute opened April 4th. 

Easton Borough — The city superintendent says, *' In 
^rder to give one hour to each of the twenty schools 
▼isited, had to work every evening, nigh unto mid nigh t, 
•to make up the time. Can*t endure it much longer. 
.Something must give away. Mj late protracted illness 
iiras owing to the great confinement. This month, 
vrorked 27 days of an average of 13 hours each. The 
labor is embraced in the following schedule of duties : Su- 
perintendent's work, office and school secretary's work, 
• financial clerk, clerk of building committee, librarian, 
— library requiring one fifth of my time. In addition to 
■ the above, assisted in doing the work of the ten standing 
committees of the board. 

Erie. — All of the districts of the county will either 
open their schools the first of May, or consolidate the 
^two terms, and have no school during the summer 
months. 

Forest. — ^The new school house in Hickory district, 
•on the banks of the Allegheny river, was destroyed by 
fire. It had been opened for school purposes only about 
•one week. 

Jefferson. — The interest taken last year in building 
^ood school houses seems not to have abated in the least. 
•Contracts have been let for building several during the 
•ensuing summer, two of which are in Warsaw district. 

Juniata. — The schools all closed during the month of 



March, except some two or three. The last winter was 
one of marked success in the schools. There was but 
one total failure, and in many of the schools some of the 
best teaching was done. Quite a number closed with 
public examinations. The county institute is doing its 
work. It is producing fruits all over the county. There 
is a decided improvement in the neatness and cleanliness 
of school-rooms, also, in many, a good degree of taste is 
displayed in their decoration. The district institute was 
revived In Fayette township. The Juniata County Nor- 
mal school, in charge of A. Baum and the county super- 
intendent, opened on April loth, in Patterson borough. 
The school board of Milford district graded their teach- 
ers* certificates last fall and paid according to qualifica- 
tions. 

Lawrence. — All the schools in the county (149) have 
been visited during the winter term, except three, which 
were not in session when the other schools in the district 
were visited. A number have been visited twice. The 
graded schools in New Castle and Mahoning are in a very 
prosperous condition. 

Lycoming. — The second annual examination of the 
Montoursville graded school took place on Thursday, 
March 9th, resulting in the promotion from the fourth 
grade of thirteen ; from the third, twelve ; and from the 
second, thirteen — total promoted being thirty-eight. At 
two o'clock on Friday afternoon the school marched to 
the Methodist Church, where a general review took 
place in the following branches : Geography, grammar, 
mental arithmetic, book-keeping, and reading. On Fri- 
day evening, at seven o'clock, the school and public as- 
sembled and were enterta ned, first by the members of 
the first grade, who presented very fine declamations and 
essays. The teachers then gave their reports, after which 
the principal and county superintendent delivered appro- 
priate addresses. The first grade of this school is taught 
by Prof. Gahan at a salary of $70 per month. The 
advanced division has completed Steele's works on Na- 
tural Philosophy and Chemistry and half of his Geology, 
Mitchell's Physical Geography, the sixth book in Brooks* 
Geometry and book-keeping in single entry. It has also 
given due consideration to elocution, rhetoric, grammar 
and composition. 

MiFPLiN — Nearly all the schools, except Lewistown, 
have closed. Fourteen teachers have reported as closing 
with examinations — have not yet heard from nearly all. 
The only thing complained of is a want of interest on 
the part of parents. The highest percentage in the 
county is 95, in a five months' term — one had 94, and 
quite a number 90. 

Montgomery. — The board of directors of Norristown 
are bringing to completion a first-class school building — 
house two stories high, containing eight rooms; cost of 
building, $25,000. The dedicatory exercises are appointed 
to take place April 30th, and the State superintendent, 
the county superintendent, and Judge Ross have been 
invited to take part in them. 

Northampton. — This county erected during the pres- 
ent year a greater number of school-houses than in any 
former year, and, with one or two exceptions, they are all 
supplied with patent furniture, globes and outline maps. 
With respect to houses, furniture, and apparatus, the 
victory in this county is well nigh over. The chief wants 
in the rural districts are longer terms and "better pay.'* 
The chief wants, with honorable exceptions, in our town 
graded schools is teachers of more thorough training and 
more earnestness, energy and enthusiasm for the primary 
departments. In these town schools, as a rule, we have 
some of the very best teaching material and some of the 
very poorest. The absurd theory, that any one can teach 
the little ones, is still in vogue to a dangerous extent in 
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the selection of teachers for the primary schools. The 
result of this state of things calls loudly for refurm. 

Perry. — During the past term 138 male and 31 female 
teachers were employed. 

PiKi. — The "Centre School," Delaware, closed its 
winter term on Wednesday, March 29th, with appropriate 
exercises. Teachers and pupils from adjoining districts 
were present by inviution, and appeared highly pleased 
with the proceedings. The day was spent in reviewing, 
reading essays and discussing educational topics. J. L. 
Gardner, esq., for many yeirs the efficient secretary of 
the Delaware Board, made a brief but telling address in 
behalf of popular education. The Centre school has 
merited for a long time the reputation of being ont of 
the best schools in the county, and all interested seem 
determined to maintain that reputation by efTorts worthy 
of imitation. 

PoTTiR. — In the second grade of the school at Cou- 
dersport the percentage of attendance during the entire 
winter term of thirteen weeks was 100. The number 
of pupils enrolled was thirty -six. This school was taught 



by Mrs. Nettie M. Gridley, the only teacher in the 
county who holds a permanent certificate. 

Tioga. — Union Academy (the only academy in the 
county) was burned March ist. The spring term opened 
the day before. The fire was first discovered about 4 p. 
m., in the belfiy. This school has been in successful 
operation since 1844. The loss will be seriously felt in 
this part of county. Loss $8,000 ; insurance, $4,000. 
There is a prospect of its being rebuilt during the summer^ 

Wayne. — The Wayne County Normal School at 
Prompton, under the principalship of the Coanty Soperiii' 
tendent, assisted by competent teachers, is in operation. 
Seventy pupils in attendance, fifteen of whom have taught^ 
and among this number are found some of the: best 
teachers of the county. Out of the total number of 
scholars thirty will probably receive certificates. 

York Borough. — The best results have followed the 
accurate grading established at the beginning of the school 
year in September last. Examinations for transfer will be 
held during May and June. The standard for admisiioa 
to the high school will be considerably advanced. 



Scientific Intelligence. 



Pre-Adamite Pennsylvania. — The newspapers have 
already contained allusions to the discovery of a bone 
cave of the post- pliocene period, near Philadelphia, and 
of the interesting collection of remains of animals found 
therein. The " post-pliocene** period refers to a time 
succeeding the most recent formation of sandstones, 
limestones, claybelts, &c., containing numerous fossil 
remains. The scientific importance of this discovery is 
very great, in view of the extreme rarity of such deposits 
in the United States, and we take much pleasure in 
giving to our readers a more detailed account of this 
discovery. The locality is in the limestone quarries at 
Port Kennedy, Upper Merion township, Montgomery 
county, owned by John Kennedy, Esq , and through the 
liberality and the zeal of Mr. Charles M. Wheatley, of 
Phoenix ville, a thorough exploration of the region has 
been instituted, and will be completed as soon as practi- 
cable. The discovery of the remains in question was 
made in consequence of one of the workmen of the 
quarry finding a tooth of a mastodon, which came into 
possession of Dr. Quick, of Phoenix ville, and was by him 
presented to Mr. Wheatley, who immediately visited the 
locality, and found one end of the cave still remaining. 
Its width at the top was found to be about twenty 
feet, expanoing below to thirty feet, and then con- 
tracting until at the depth of forty feet it is ten feet 
wide. The whole of the space above this level was filled 
with debris of the adjoining red shale and fragments of 
limestone, without any trace of organic remains. At the 
depth of forty feet there is a bed of black clay, eighteen 
inches thick, filled with leaves, stems, and seed vessels 
of plants J and scattered throughout this, and in the red 
clay, from six to eight inches in depth, are found the 
fossils referred to. 

The section is now undergoing a critical examination by 
Prof. Cope of Philadelphia, well known for his researches 
in the department of paleontology [relating to an- 
cient men and animals]. We learn that already 
forty species of vertebrates, twelve of coleoptera (m- 

^ with shields over the wings, such as beetles), 



and ten of plants have been identified, but no molluskt 
have been met with. Among the vertebrates are re- 
mains of a mastodon, which is thought to belong to a 
period perhaps more modern than that ofthe other bono. 
Besides, there are bones of two species of tapir ; five 
species of giant sloths, belonging to the genus megaJonyx^ 
a small horse ; one species of bear, previously described 
by Dr. Leidy, from a South Carolina specimen ; a wolf j 
one cat the size of a jaguar, and another as large as a 
tiger; a bat, a hare, five kinds of field mice; a porcu- 
pine, a squirrel, a muskrat, a mole, a wood rat, two laiid 
snakes, one water snake, one rattlesnake, two box tor- 
toises, one frog, one turkey, and one snipe. In all the 
remains ninety-six individual vertebrates have been di»- 
tinguished. 

It is an interesting fact, that the remains of the larger 
mammals were mostly obtained from the tough red day 
under the plant bed, but that most of those of other ani- 
mals were confined entirely to the plant bed. Ndtbcr 
the bones nor teeth are rolled or water-worn, the out- 
lines of all being sharp and well defined. 

It is understood that Prof. Cope is still occupied in a 
critical examination of these interesting remains, and that 
before long a complete account of the entire series will be 
published either in the memoirs of the American Philo- 
sophical Society or elsewhere. It is not at all impossible 
that similar discoveries of bones have been made of the 
same antiquity in limestone quarries in Pennsylvania^ 
which have not been brought to the notice and examina- 
tion of men of science, the remains becoming scattered 
and lost from not attracting any special attention on the 
part of the workmen. We would, therefore, suggest 
that whenever bones of any kind are found in the fis- 
sures of the rocks while quarrying, or in caves of any 
description, immediate notice be transmitted to Prof. 
Cope, or some other gentleman interested in such sub- 
jects, in order that the discovery may be utilized in the 
interest of science. — Public Ledger, 

The Sargasso Sea.— -The Sargasso Sea is a name given 
to a vast area in the North Atlantic, derived from the 
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sargassum or gulf weed. Dr. CoUingwood has published 
a description of it which is condensed in Harper^ s fVttkly. 
The area is about equal in extent to the valley of the 
Mississippi Valley, and occupies a breadth of the Ocean 
between the West Indies and the Coast of Africa. It is 
covered with enormous masses of weed, simulating green 
meadows, which seem to be collected in a sort of eddy 
formed by the gulf- stream and its offsets. The weed is 
alive with innumerable species of Crustacea and moUusca, 
and most of them have a tint corresponding to the food 
they live upon, so that it is sometimes difficult to see 
them. It seems not improbable that various wandering 
tribes of fishes, such as mackerel, whose movements 
have been somewhat mysterious, visit the locality as a 
feeding ground. Similar Sargasso seas are found in the 
Pacific off the Lower California coast, and in Antartic 
waters from Australia to the Falkland Islands. 

Flokioa Lakes. — A writer in Lippincott't Magazine 
notices the fiict that in Florida there are many lakes 
which have holes in the bottom, and underground com- 
munication, so that they will sometimes shrink away to a 
mexc cupful, leaving many square miles of surface un- 
covered, and then again fill up firom below and spread out 
over their former area. Some of them have outlets in 
the oc^an, far firom the shore, bursting up a perpetual 
spring of firesh water in the very midst of the briny salt- 
ness of the sea. 

Rain-Fall.— The rain-fall at the City of New York 
for 1870 amounted to 47.13 inches. The number of 
days on which rain fell -was 139 ; on which snow fell, 
34 J in all, 173 days. Although this number is greater 
than during either of the five years back, the amount of 
water is less than reported for either of them. The 
average fall of water for the. five years is 54.71 inches. 
Many persons have an erroneous idea of the amount of 
water firom a heavy rain; four inches in twenty- four 
hours, or ten inches in a month are reckoned by meteoro- 
logists as extraordinary quantities. Taking the last five 
years together 41-2 inches per month is the mean, for 
this island, which requires more rain to wash* away its filth 
and clear the atmosphere than many places. 



Ths Mound Builders. — J. W. Foster, LL. D.,. 
speaking before the last meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation, said the builders of the Ind'.an mounds so frequent 
in the Westck-n States resided in towns, and practiced ag - 
riculture, using maize as their chief cereal. There was 
not on the continent a domestic animal that could aid 
their labors or contribute to their sustenance. While the 
Swiss and Danish refuse heaps contain abundance of 
mammalian bones, these are almost absent in the mounds. 
They mined copper extensively in the Lake Superior 
region, and laboriously beat it or possibly smelted it into 
knives, chisels, bracelets, etc. They wove cloth out of a 
fibre not yet determined. They made earthenware vases^ 
ornamented with elaborate designs, and eveii with the 
human face skilfully delineated. They maintained an 
intercourse with distant portions of the continent. 

Idiocy. — Dr. Edward Seguin has published his letcure 
on the treatment of idiots in this country, in which 
various institutions come in for high praise. It seems to 
be a common verdict that idiocy is on the increase. The 
habits and hygiene of fashionable life have a tendency to 
debase parents, and the penalty falls upon a multitude of 
unfortunate children. The resources of the medical art 
must then be called in to mitigate the calamity, if possi- 
ble. Considerable progress has been made in the science,, 
and intellectual culture to a certain extent u made possible 
in a considerable number of victims ; but only under the 
most patient and skillful system of training. The idiot 
is taken into the grasp of sane management, and never 
left for a moment without some object to engage the at* 
tendon. To Mrs. Brown, of Barre, Dr. Seguin accords 
the honor of having made the very valuable discovery 
that, while among the laboring classes, who are familiar 
with hardship and suffering, idiocy is found in its simplest 
forms, among the wealthier classes, as the result of end- 
less siestas and satieties, idiocy is aggravated by accessory 
diseases, and is complicated with abnormal semi -capaci- 
ties, such as in musical and mathematical monsters, with 
the useless protrusion of a single faculty, accojipanied by 
a woeful general impotence. Here is a melancholy 
moral tale that points its own meaning. 
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GftEXNLKAr*8 Mathematical Series. A Complete 

Course for all Classes of Learners : Comprising Arith- 

metiCy Algebra^ Geometry and Triginometry, Boston : 

Robert S, Davis & Co, See Advertisement, 

From the publication of the earliest text- book in this 

standard series of mathematics, '^GreenleaT* has steadily 

grown in popular favor. The treatment of the several 

branches of this science — arithmetic, algebra, geometry or 

trigonometry— is eminently practical and satisfactory, as we 

can bear witness from long experience in their use both 

as pupil and teacher. The plan of each b designed to 

secure thoroughness, and no one need be disappointed in 

results who shall urge the introduction of these text- books 

on the ground of their very superior merit. m. 

Our School- Day Vxsitoe. An illustrated magaaine for 

young people. Published by y, W, Daughaday & Co',^ 

J031 H^alnut St.f Philadelphia, Price $1 25 « year. 

The April number of this favorite magazine for young 



people lies upon our table. It is neatly printed on %ood 
paper, and filled with a variety of matter adapted to th( 
capacity and taste of boys and girls firom eight to sixteen 
years of age. Its aim is both to amuse and instruct. We 
have never noticed a single article in its pages that did 
not contain the purest sentiment. 

A new and very appropriate feature of the magazine is* 
*<The Elocutionist.** This department is ably and taste- 
fully edited by Prof. J. W. Shoemaker who does not 
need an introduction to many of the readers of the 
Journal, We can cheerfully recommend the Visitor 
to parents desiring a magazine for their children. w 

MoNTEiTH*s Physical and PoLmcAL Geography. In 

two parts. By James Monteith, S^uarto, pp, 127. 

New Tork: A,,S, Barnes & Co, 1871. 

A new edition, on an improved plan, of a work which 

has been fiimiliarly used by many teachers, and which 

will commend itself to all who take it up. It combines 
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4n one volume both physical and political geography. 
The first part treats exclusively of physical geography as 
a science, and the subject is so presented as surely to 
^interest the learner. The text here is divided into brief 
paragraphs, readily suggesting questions app-opriate in the 
recitation. The second part, pertaining to political 
geography, is well illustrated, and gives a concise account 
of the leading geographical features of the various regions 
-of the earth. The maps are clear and accompanied by 
<<luestions both full and suggestive. A fine system of 
map-drawing, showing the comparative sizes of different 
States and countries, occupies the last ten or twelve pages 
of the work. m. 

An Index to Harper*s New Monthly Magazine, 
Alphabetical, Analytical, and Topical. Volumet 
L to XL. : from Junt^ '850, to May^ 1870. 8vo. 
P^, 433. Ntvj Tor A : Harper & Brothers. 
This Index, itself an octavo of fair size, will be found 
■an ''open sesame** to the wealth of forty noble volumes, 
•each embracing 864 pages. Every paper that has ap- 
peared in Harper* s MagoKine^ with the name of author so 
far as known, is entered here ; under the name of each 
author is given the title of each paper furnished ; the 
articles and topics treated have been grouped under ap- 
propriate heads ; illustrated papers have the full list of il- 
lustrations given ; the leading editorial departments — as 
Historical Record, Easy Chair, and Scientific Record — are 
also fully and carefully indexed ; and the entire contents so- 
arranged in alphabetical order that any article, author or 
•topic, may be as readily referred to as any word in an 
ordinary dictionary. We have tested it at random upon 
our own full set of ''Harper,** which it renders doubly 
valuable, and can confidently attest its accuracy in every 
•case both as to page and volume. No full set of the 
Magazine, or large partial sec that is frequently in use, will 
•be long without its lu'lex. m. 

i^STHOD or Classical Study : lUunrated by S^uestions 
on afevj Selection s/rom Latin and Greek Authors. By 
Samuel H, Taylor, LL, D., Principal of Phillips 
Academy y Andover, Mass. iz mo, Pp, 104. Bos- 
ton: Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 1871. See ad- 
'vertisement. 

The author, a successful teacher of Latin and Greek, 
•a few years since furnished, by request, to the Massachus- 
etts Teacher some communications giving his methods of 
teaching these languages. One of these was a series of 
questions on the first seven lines of Virgil's iSneid ; an- 
other, similar questions on a few lines fi-om Xenophon*s 
Anabasis. These were so well received that he was en- 
couraged to extend them and to put them into this more 
accessible form for general use. The arrangement of the 
book shows a line or two from the Latin and Greek au- 
thor, in bold type at the head of each page, the rest of the 
page being occupied by appropriate questions, in small 
type, upon the lines given. In this way are treated ex- 
tracts from the Fables, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Xenophon 
and Homer. He, who in teaching the classics, would do 
the best work of which he is capable, needs this little 
book, which may prove to him a very "philosopher's 
sto.ie.** M. 

Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews. By Thomas 
Henry Huxley, LL, D, F R, S, New York: D, 
Appleton,tS Co, 1871. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, the author of this volume, 
stands at the head of scientific thinkers in England. His 
career has been a somewhat remarkable one. He was a 
poor boy and is now only forty -six years of age. He can 
scarcely be said to have obtained a classical education, 
hut he studied medicine at the Charing Cross Hospital ; 
-and, at twenty, received an appointment as assistant sur- 



geon in Her Majesty's service, and cruised for some foar 
years in the South Pacific. Returning to England in 1850, 
he became attached to the School of Mining in 1854, 
and thenceforward took a high position in the scientific 
world. His article* in the leading English Reviews and 
other periodicals, have attracted much attention and been 
extensively republished. His first volume is entitled 
"The Oceanic Hydrozoa,*' and the second is the "Lay Ser- 
mons** now before us. Other volumes may be antici- 
pated, as he is a most assiduous worker, and his present 
positions as Professor of Natural History in the School of 
Mining, and as Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Royal College of Surgeons, give him 
not only a good opportunity of making original investiga- 
tions, for which his talent so well fits him, but of bring- 
ing the results arrived at to the attention of men of 
science and the public. 

Prof. Huxley is both a scientist and a teacher, and be 
combines the two characters in almost all his wridngs. 
He has much to say of education, and his deepest discus- 
sions of scientific principles assume a method somewhat 
didactic. It is on this account that we take peculiar 
pleasure in commending the "Lay Sermons** to the read- 
ers of the Journal. They will find in them many new 
facts, and some bold, original views, respecting the 
sciences treated of, and a number of educational idols 
heretofore generally worshiped by teachers, are treated 
with a contempt which some will be apt to' consider al- 
most sacrilegious. Indeed, while we are ready to do 
honor to Prof. Huxley as a profound thinker, and as a 
fearless expounder of the truth as he understands it, we 
are very far from considering him a safe guide for teach- 
ers. The fundamental principle of his educational phy- 
losophy is this : "There is but one kind of knowledge 
and but one method of acquiring it.** By this one kind 
of knowledge, it is evident, he means a knowledge of the 
physical sciences; and the one method of acquiring 
knowledge is the method of induction, the method that 
begins with facts and ends with 'generalizations. He 
would reverse the method of the schools. "In these 
times,** says he, "the educational tree seems to me to 
have its roots in the air, its leaves and flowers in the 
ground \ and, I confess, I should very much like to tnra 
it upside down, so that its roots might be solidly embedded 
among the facts of nature, and draw thence a sound 
nutriment for the foilage and fruit of literature and art.** 

Now, we consider such a philosophy one-sided, narrow 
and materialistic. It is based on the old, untenable hy- 
pothesis that we have no knowledge but what we obtain 
by means of the senses, or that we are conscious of 
no truth that is not derived from tangible facts. It 
recognizes only our relations to the lower world, the world 
of matter, and altogether ignores the existence of a higher 
world, the world of pure thought in the human soul and 
the world of light and love where spirits dwell. 

When profoundly examined, it will be found that 
knowledge has two sources, from one of which come the 
physical sciences, and from the ether the metaphysical 
sciences, properly so-called. These two classes of 
sciences not only differ in origin, but they dififer in kind 
and in the method of acquiring them. Prof. Huxley is 
acquainted with but one class of sciences, and knows but 
one method of acquiring knowledge ; but let him and 
his admirers not be too positive that others may not tee 
what he and they do not. We are getting into deep 
water, however, and have not time just now to indulge 
in swimming. We will only say further, read the "Lay 
Sermons,** and, then, suspend judgment on the educa- 
tional principles found therein, until we present in a 
future number of the Journal an article we have in 
preparation on Materialism in Education, w. 
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FUTURE EDUCATIONAL DEVELOP- 

MENT. 



SHALL WE DRIVE ? OR SHALL WE DRAW ? 



ALL thinking men are agreed that further 
effort is needed to make our school sys- 
tems as effective as they should be. In the 
earlier days of the Republic the state of.society 
was such that the desired results could be ob- 
tained by the government by means of the 
simplest forms of organization. This is no 
longer the case. As population and wealth 
have increased, new classes of men and new 
social interests have arisen, and the art of 
gorernmenty local. State and national, has be- 
come vastly more complicated than it was in 
the days of our fathers. With a smooth sea 
and a favoring wind the navigation of a vessel 
is an easy task ; it is only when the ship's course 
lies among rocks, shoals, or cross-currents, or 
when storms overtake it, that the hand* of a 
master is needed. The changes wrought in 
our social relations require the reconstruction 
of many branches of our governmental machin- 
ery, and of none more than of that, the most 
important of all, which provides for the edu- 
cation of the young. Properly interpreted, 
this is the meaning of the present agitation on ! 
the question of compulsory attendance at | 
school, of the recent discussion in Congress 
of the question of establishing a national sys- 
tem of education, and of the largely increased ; 
number of articles on the subject of education 
which are constantly appearing in our news- 
papers and magazines. 

It is by no means settled that our existing 
systems of public education will be found suffi- 
cient to meet all future demands upon them. 
These systems must expand to accommodate 
themselves to the growth and changed condi- | 
tion of the country. The man cannot be ! 
dressed in the clothing of the boy. All hea- 
thenish customs of compressing either the feet. 



the head or the body of the nation, should be 
left to the Chinese, and to other nations that 
are foolish enough to imitate them. 

Taking it for granted, then, that there is to 
be a natural, national growth in this count] y, 
and that our institutions, schools and all, are to 
be made to conform to it, we approach the 
inquiry with which we are at present concern- 
ed, the direction of our future educational de * 
veiopment. 

This inquiry will be found to involve the 
discussion of principles lying at the very foun- 
dation of our structure of government, and he 
who is unable or unwilling to grapple with 
them, cannot rise to the place of an educational 
leader in these changed times. Our educa- 
tional houses heretofore were safe, even if 
built on the sand, but the floods have come, 
and we must find for them a foundation of 
solid rock. 

Power in a government may be applied, 
first, as an outward mechanical force ; second, 
as an inward developing principle ; or third, 
as both conjointly ; and the only philosophi- 
cal classification of governments into different 
kinds possible must have reference to this dis- 
tinction. A pure despotism aims to govern 
wholly by an application of mechanical force. 
It rules by fear. Ics arbitrary will is law. 
Men are kept in the places assigned them sim- 
ply by outward constraint. On the other 
hand, a pure democracy aims to govern by de- 
veloping in each individual the principle of self- 
government. It rules by developed law. Its will 
is the voice of the people. Each man knows 
his place and keeps it from an inward principle. 
Mixed governments rule partly by force and 
partly by law. They have a divided sover- 
eignity. Force coming down clashes with law 
coming up. Now the king encroaches upon 
the rights of the people, and then the people 
trample in the dust the prerogatives of the 
king. But our present concern is not with * 
kinds of government, and we proceed to in- 
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3 aire directly whether the power to control 
le work of education in this country should 
be directed as an outward mechanical force, 
or as an inward developing principle ; or, if it 
should take both directions, what should be 
the reUtive extent. 

A school is an epitome of a nation. All 
kinds of government are exemplified therein 
on a small scale. In the management of a 
•chool, it will be acknowledged on all hands 
that it is better for a teacher to induce his 
pupils to do their own work than to do it for 
them. It will be agreed also that a teacher 
who trains his pupils to govern themselves, to 
be a law unto themselves, does infinitely more 
for them than one who keeps them in subjec- 
tion by threats and punishment. Indeed, the 
highest aim of school discipline is to enable 
the pupil to be master of himself; and such 
discipline is defective just to the extent that it 
&ils to accomplish this aim. Corporal pun- 
ishment may be necessary at times in schools 
constituted as ours are, but its necessity is al- 
ways evidence of imperfect administration 
somewhere. No child with a healthy organi- 
zation rightly trained from the cradle needs 
such punishment. But whether this is true or 
not, every thinking person will admit that the 
whole economy of the school should be such 
as to make it a self-working, self-governing 
body. No teaching is worthy of the name 
that does not develop, strengthen, give self- 
control and practical efficiency. Mere me- 
chanical force as a governing principle in 
school tyrannizes over the child, and weakens, 
cramps, and dwarfs his whole being. Coming 
from under such discipline, he is not a man in 
the true sense of manhood, but an instrument 
to be used, a thing. . 

The principles of school government thus 
announced and generally concurred in are 
thought to be no less applicable to the govern- 
ment of the nation at large. Our rulers would 
do well to look upon the nation as a great 
school, and the people as pupils. It is better 
for the people to make their own laws than to 
have laws made for them. It is better for the 
people to attend to their own affairs than 
to have them attended to by others. It is 
better to have the people be good citizens of 
their own accord, than to compel them to obey 
obnoxious commands by force. Prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, courts of justice, policemen, soldiers 
are in the main the evidence of imperfect civ- 
ilization and bad statesmanship, and any multi- 
plication of them is a sure indication ot further 
degeneracy. The high art of statesmanship 
onsists in making a self-working, self govern- 



ing people. The nation is best governed that 
is least governed. 

The most vital part of our political organi- 
ization is the government of the town and the 
township. A characteristic feature of the 
Teutonic race as distinguished from other races 
is the tenacity with which it clings through- 
out all the vicissitudes of fortune to the prin- 
ciple of local self-government. This princi- 
ple was noticed by Cassar and Tacitus, in thnr 
description of the Germanic tribes, many 
centuries ago, and it lives to-day even under the 
huge political structure erected over it by the 
Kaiser William and his predecessors. The 
Saxons bore it with them in their emigration 
to the British isles, and their descendants planted 
it deep in the constitution of their adopted 
country, and have bravely vindicated it a thou- 
sand times in forum and field against any enemj 
who ventured to attack it. The Mayflower 
and the Welcome brought the precious freight 
to this country, and it became the most vital 
part of our political life. In truth, as says the 
noble Spanish Republican, Castelar, ''The 
history of the municipality is the history of 
liberty." It is from this principle of local in- 
dependence that our whole system of govern- 
ment derives its sustenance and its strength. 
Without it, this system would be a dry form, 
a lifeless trunk, a mere piece of dead mechan- 
ism. Cut the system loose from this nourish- 
ing root, and the republic dies. Take awaj 
from it this blood that circulates through its 
veins, these nerves that unite it into one living 
body, make it an organism, and it becomes a 
grinning, ghastly skeleton, with muscles of 
strings and joints of wire. Palsied be the hand 
that would work this ruin. 

In the light of what has now been said, shaD 
we strive to secure the needed future educa- 
tional development of the nation by applyiog 
force or promoting growth ? Shall we consti- 
tute central authorities and take the work of 
managing schools out of the hands of the people, 
or bhall we endeavor to induce the people to 
manage them for themselves more efficiently ? 
Shall we so legislate concerning schools as to 
compel action or to prompt action ? Shall we 
prepare to drive or to draw ? These are preg- 
nant questions. To settle them involves the 
great fundamental principle to which we have 
referred, and which, we fear, has been lost 
sight of by some who talk flippantly of com- 
pulsory education. State or national. Compul- 
sory education may become a necessity in this 
country. The time may even come when we 
shall be compelled to adopt a system of educa- 
tion as vigorous as that of Prussia ; but let it 
be fully understood by all, that such an event 
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will betoken the decline of republicanism, if 
It does not mark a step on the way to monarchy. 

We admit the fact that many thousands of 
children are now growing up in ignorance, 
that ignorance is exceedingly dangerous in a 
country like ours, and that pressing necessity 
exists for increasing the efficiency of our sys- 
tems of education. But, leaving the people 
still to manage their own school affairs, we 
would take measures to create in them the ne- 
cessary interest and invoke from them the ne- 
cessary effort to effect the required reformation ; 
or, as we have said on another occasion, we 
woald ** prefer to test voluntary action fully, 
fairly and patiently before resorting to force." 
What is most imperatively wanted is a better 
§rganization in our school districts. There is 
not a single school district in the whole Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania that has made a 
tithe of the effort it might to bring its children 
to school, or to teach them well when there. 
The work of educating our children is the 
most important work of life, and exertions 
must be made adequate to the performance of 
the task. There is much unorganized force in 
every school district that might be directed to 
better advantage for the good jf the schools, 
and there is much more that might be created. 
School officers and good citizens should unite 
in creating and organizing this force. This is 
the solid foundation upon which to build. 
Every stone laid here becomes a part of a 
structure firm as adamant. The walls may rise 
slowly, but they will stand earthquake shocks 
and the corrosions of centuries. 

Shallow statesmanship is ofttimes deceived 
by quick results. Laws acting mechanically 
drive the disease of* the body politic from the 
surface, and though this danger is increased 
thereby, the silly doctors who prescribe them 
are apt to gain great repute with the ignorant 
for this kind of malpractice. A living law is 
one that gives new life, creates new strength, 
prompts new action. 

But, to be entirely practical, we will apply 
the principles we have been trying to incul- 
cate to a single school district, such as ours in 
Pennsylvania. Suppose the district contains 
twelve or fifteen square miles of territory, and 
^^c hundred children who ought to go to 
school, but who are at present totally without 
educational facilities. To supply these facili- 
ties the law-making power may do one of two 
things : first, it may send an agent into the dis- 
trict and direct him to do the work for the peo- 
ple ; or second, it may so legislate as to induce 
the people to do the work for themselves. 

In case the agent is sent he will at once 
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houses, furnish them, provide apparatus tor 
them, employ teachers, fix their salaries, select 
their text-books, and arrange courses of study, 
and compel those who do not wish to do so to 
send their children to school. During all 
these proceedings the people are merely passive 
spectators of what they see going on about 
them. Their hands do not work, their heads 
do not think, their energies rust away in inac- 
tivity. Bat, meantime, the government agent 
may establish for them a much better system 
of schools than they could possibly have es- 
tablished in the same time for themselves. In- 
deed, so far as the mechanism of such a system 
goes, he may have done more for them in one 
year than they could do for themselves in 
twenty years. It is in this, way Prussia has 
built up her system, which is the admiration of 
the world. 

In case the method is chosen of inducing the 
people of the district to undertake the work of 
educating their own children, some general 
laws controlling and guiding the course of pro- 
ceeding must be provided as a preliminary 
measure, and then all effort must be directed 
to the work of evoking, organizing and directing 
the educational forces of the district. This 
work may move forward slowly for a while, 
for it is in the power of every individual in 
the district to either advance or retard it. Not 
only the five hundred children are to receive 
instruction, but the whole population become 
a school. The fountain rises with the stream. 
Parents and children, people and schools, make 
progress side by side. The house is not built 
for the people over their heads ; they build it 
for themselves, and to suit themselves. The 
people are not made to fit their clothes, their 
clothes are made to fit them. Such a system 
of schools is a living organism. It grows with 
the growth of the people. Penetrate it any where 
and you will touch nerve and draw blood. It 
is not a shell, beautiful in form and rich in 
color, but without life. It is not a splendid 
palace, with none but strangers to pace through 
its halls or occupy its chambers. It is a borne, 
built, adorned, loved, protected by those who 
live and are happy in it. '^ 

As is now seen, the school affairs of a dis- 
trict may be managed in either of these two 
ways. The whole State is divided into dis- 
tricts, and the question comes back to us, what 
should be our educational policy in the further 
development of our system of schools? Our 
system as it stands is a people's system. Our 
fathers [so framed it. Shall we let it stand, 
endeavoring by all means in our power to so 
enlighten the people in whose hands it is that 
thev will take e(T<^rtive at^no tn aiirkr>1«r W* nt^**. 
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ent defects ? Shall we be satisfied with a nat- 
ural growth^ slow, sure and healthy or shall 
we abandon this long, tedious and trying pro- 
cess, and at once resort to the more speedy 
but purely artificial mode of operating with 
force ? With our present light upon the sub- 
ject, we do not hesitate to say that we prefer 
the method that keeps power close to the peo< 
pie, close to the parents of our children — the 
method that best accords with our institutions. 
As buds, blossoms and fruit are the devel- 
opoment of an inward principle, as body and 
mind grow from within, so all the high forms 
of civilization must be the products of forces 
welling upward and outward from the human 
spirit. The chief function of government is 
to supply the needed conditions. With these, 
institutions calculated to promote the public 
welfare, and among them good schools, will 
spring up from the bosom of the people as 
vegetation springs up from the bosom of the 
earth at the bidding of shower and sunshine. 



THE UNGRADED SCHOOL. 



BY PROF. M. A. NEWELL. 



IN a previous article on this subject (March, 
1871,) we endeavored to show that the pro- 
blem ** how to teach an ungraded school" is 
one that admits of only an approximate solu- 
tion, and that it cannot be solved, with a rea- 
sonable approach to correctness, either by 
individual teaching, or by the highly organized 
structure of a large graded school. We men- 
tioned among the conditions of even partial 
success, 1st. That the school must be ar. 
ranged in the smallest possible number of 
classes. Among the causes tending to multiply 
classes we noticed irregular attendance, and an 
unnecessary variety of text-books. 

The necessity for arranging a school in the 
smallest possible number of classes will be made 
evident by a simple arithmetical calculation. 
When we deduct from the six hours of a 
school day the time necessarily lost in open- 
ing school, in recesses, and in general exer- 
cises, we will find not more than five hours 
left for class- work. Assuming that an average 
recitation will occupy eighteen minutes, and 
that three-quarters of a minute will be lost in 
going and coming, a teacher can hear only six- 
teen recitations in a day. 7'hese might be 
arranged as follows : Reading, 4 ; Spelling, 
3 ; Arithmetic, 4 ; Geography, 2 ; Grammar, 
2 ; Writing, i. Some of these recitations 
nay need less than the average of eighteen 
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and it must be borne in mind constantly that 
the work of an ungraded school is a series of 
compromises. Not what we would, but what 
we can, must be our motto. In the arrange- 
ment suggested no provision has been made for 
' teaching Composition, History, Algebra, &c., 
and yet some, if not all, of these subjects mast 
be taught in many ungraded schools. It will 
readily occur to the young teacher that Com- 
position may be taught in one or more of the 
' weekly periods assigned to Grammar ; Alge- 
' bra, in place of Writing, and History in place 
of Reading. If it is once admitted that not 
more than sixteen daily recitations can be 
made without positive injury to the school, 
the most appropriate assignment of studies 
can readily be made after a careful considera- 
tion of the particular circumstances of a given 
school. In most of the District Schools visited 
by the writer, where special attention had not 
been previously called to this subject, the num- 
ber of daily recitations was found to be firom 
20 to 30, and the progress of the scholars was 
in the inverse ratio of the number of recitations. 
2. The teacher who would succeed in as 
ungraded school must make out a tiaie-tabk 
and adhere to it strictly. It is' not enough that 
the time-table is in the teacher's head ; it 
should be neatly written and conspicuously 
posted up. Temptations to a violation of the 
programme will be of daily occurrence, bat 
they should be daily resisted. A teacher who 
will not keep to the time-table is no more to 
be trusted than a railway conductor who disre- 
gards his time-table. Confusion, collisions, 
injuries, are the penalties both must suffer for 
their disregard of time. If one arrangement is 
wrong, let it be changed; but let it be done 
deliberately; and until the new table is hung 
up, let the old one be strictly observed. The 
more earnest and enthusiastic a teacher is^ the 
less ought he to allow himself to tamper witb 
the regular order of exercises. His zeal will 
constantly urge him to transgress the appointed 
limits in favor of a certain class, or a certaia 
subject; and if he does not restrain himself 
somebody must suffer. A prudent teacher will 
not rob Peter even to pay Paul. 

3. A definite occupation should be assigned 
to every scholar for every period o{ the school- 
day. It is not sufficient that the teacher's woik 
should be mapped out; the scholar's work 
should be arranged with equal precision ; so 
that, at any minute, every scholar may know 
what ought to be his employment at that mta^ 
ute. It is just here that ordinary teachers ftil,. 
and the power of a man of genius displays itself.! 
(Do not smile, reader! a teacher may be a man 
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ungraded school must be a man of genius. To 
keep twenty heads thinking, twenty tongues 
silent^ and twenty pairs of hands busy at the 
desks, while the teacher's attention is absorbed 
by a class at the recitation benches, is an un- 
mistakable evidence of genius.) 

A novice is apt to think that he is on the 
high ruad to success when he has so classified 
his school and so arranged his time that he is 
able to hear all the necessary recitations within 
the six hours of the school-day. It is in fact 
more than many teachers (so-called) are able to 
accomplish ; and yet it is the smallest part of a 
teacher's work, and occupies the smallest part 
of a scholar's time. If a school is arranged in 
four sections (and few schools can be arranged 
in fewer than four), it is plain that for every 
hour that a scholar spends in recitation, he 
spends three hours at his desk. In other 
words, the average scholar spends an hour and 
a half daily under the direct superintendence of 
his teacher in recitations, and for four hours and 
a half daily he is left to his own resources, with 
but partial and Indirect superintendence from 
his teacher. It is these four hours and a-half 
that distinguish a first-class from a second-class 
school. 

How are these four and a half hours ordina- 
rily disposed of. In some schools the disposal 
is left to chance, or to the caprice of the scho- 
lar, or to the momentary humor of the teacher. 
Such schools, are generally, and truly, charac- 
terized as disorderly. But most frequently this 
time " between recitations" is divicfed between 
study" and " ciphering". If what is called 
study" were really study there would be no 
reason to complain. But tstry watchful 
teacher knows that " study" generally means 
idleness or mischief. And it is very questions. 
ble whether the scholar is not the worse, in the 
long run, for the few minutes of really earnest 
attention which he contrives to give to the 
words of the lesson just before he is called on to 
recite. He has, perhaps, the form of knowl- 
edge, but without the power ; and the mental 
energy which would have given him the power 
is frittered away on a useless effort to recall the 
form. 

*' Ciphering"^ is undoubtedly a legitimate 
occupation, but even ciphering may be carried 
too far ; and when a scholar has no higher 
ambition than to cover a slate with figures and 
*• get out the answers," it is wonderful what an 
amount of ciphering he can do without being 
profited withal. 

It is one of the troubles inseparable from a 
discourse on pedegogy, that a prescription which 
would be efficacious for one school might not 
be efficacious for another, nor even for the 
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same school at another session. It is therefore 
with some diffidence that we suggest that suf- 
ficient employment for scholars when not re- 
citing might be found in the following exer- 
cises. I. Printing the letters of the alphabet. 
2. Making figures. 3. Printing words. 4, 
Printing sentences. 5. Making the letters of 
the written alphabet. 6. Writing words. 7, 
Writing sentences. 8. Drawing. 9. Map- 
drawing. 10. Copying prose. 11. Copying 
poetry. 12. Copying the grammatical errors 
of the day, corrected, 1 3. Copying the missed 
words of the spelling-lesson, correctly. 14. 
Writing abstracts of lessons. 15. Writing 
compositions. 16, '^Ciphering", in moderate 
doses. 

Without enlarging on this part of the sub- 
ject, or entering into details, let us warn the 
young teacher to be exceedingly careful to pro- 
vide suitable and pleasant work for every 
scholar when not at recitation ; and to be equally 
careful to see that the work prescribed is actu- 
ally performed. There may be scholars so 
young that to keep them at work all' the time 
may seem impracticable. The play-ground is^ 
in such cases, a ready and unobjectionable re- 
source. The school room abhors a vacuum. 
Honest play is to be preferred a hundred times 
before that state of suspended animatijn into 
which scholars are apt to fall, when they have 
nothing to employ their minds legitimately^ 
and are not bold enough to break out into open 
mischief. 

4. Every class must be taught as a unit. 
Every question that is put ostensibly to one 
individual should be felt to be addressed to 
every member of the class, and should be an- 
swered (silently, if you please,) by every mem- 
ber. Every answer that is given by one should 
be heard by all, and (silently, if you please,) 
accepted or rejected. Every explanation by 
the teacher should be addressed, not merely 
virtually, but formally, to the entire class. Any 
kind of teaching which does not embrace this 
must be set down as a total failure. One teacher 
may have better discipline than another, or a 
better mode of classification, or a better way 
of asking questions, or a better method of com- 
municating his ideas ; but the teacher who 
cannot command the undivided attention of 
the class that is reciting to him, who cannot 
make the questions, the answers, or the expla- 
nations addressed to one the common property 
of all is not a teacher, but a pretender who 
should be indicted for receiving money under 
false pretences. 

5. Lastly, the teacher who wishes to suc- 
ceed in an ungraded school will devote a rea- 
sonable proportion of his time io general exer^ 
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tises* How much time may be profitably 
spent in this way it is impossible to say^ a 
trioru Any school can afford two half hours 
in the week for this purpose, and few» prob- 
ably, can give more than half an hoar every day. 
Geography, history, common things, numbers, 
language, music, manners, morals, may come 
in at different times for a share of attention. 
A certain number of lessons, say ten, should 
be given on one subject before leaving it for 
another, in order to avoid desultoriness on the 
one hand, and tediousness on the other. While 
the whole school should be called on to listen 
tOj and take part in, these general exercises, it 
may be found useful to divide the school, men- 
tally> into two sections, and to adapt the les- 
sons alternately to the senior and junior section. 
In this way the more advanced scholars will 
be kept in mind on first principles, and the 
younger ones will have a chance to pick up 
much useful information. 

It is a lamentable thing to hear a teacher say 
that he has no time for general exercises. It 
is very true that the earnest teacher always 
finds the day too short for the work ; but that 
is no reason for omitting any necessary part of 
the work. It would be no good reason for 
giving up the teaching of arithmetic, to say 
that the day was too short for teaching reading, 
writing, grammar and geography properly; 
and yet it would be perfectly true. No 
teacher who aspires above mediocrity can af- 
ford to dispense with general exercises. With- 
out them, a school may be a collection of in- 
dividuals, or an assemblage of classes, but it 
can have no unity. And without organic unity 
it is impossible for a school to live and flourish. 
A school must have a sense of individual ex- 
istence, a conscience, a sentiment of honor, an 
isprit de corps. But without general exercises, 
without the regular practice of meeting, acting 
and feeling as a whole, independent ofindivid- 
nal tastes and class restrictions, a school is little 
more than an aggregation of independent atoms, 
owning no mutual attraction, even while they 
revolve around a common centre. 



THE OLD AND THE NEW. 



BY HENRY HOUCK. 



THAT the cause of popular education is 
receiving more attention to-day in this 
State than ever before, no one in the least 
familiar with the subject will attempt to deny. 
Perhaps there is no State in the Union that is 
doing more for educational purposes than Penn* 
sylvania, and there is no State whose laws per- 



taining to schools are better and more complete 
in all their parts than are those of this State. 

With such an interest abroad, especially 
among teachers, and a consequent desire to be 
in the advance, it need not be wondered at 
that many new theories and methods of in- 
struction should be put forward, and that old 
ones should be denounced and discarded. 

In the estimation of many, there is a new 
way of doing everything, far superior to the old 
method. No matter what the difficulty to be 
encountered in teaching or governing a school, 
there are fortunately those always on hand who 
have explored the whole subject, and who are 
ready to give light and information to all who 
have not yet attained the same proficiency. 

What it is to educate, to be co-workers with 
Deity in the framing, fashioning and fitting oat 
of young immortals for the work which they are 
to do on earth, how to do for them what 
nature has left undone, how to take them op 
from the low mire of degradation and place 
them firmly upon a rock such as is found alone 
in true mental and moral culture, are questions 
which those advanced educators have solved long 
ago to their own entire satisfaction ; and they 
naturally wonder that there are still so many 
''old fogies" who have not yet abandoned all 
the old methods, and adopted those which have 
been so eloquently presented by their authon 
on many different occasions. 

One of their favorite themes is, that all text* 
books are humbugs, and that teachers who do 
not teach without them are far behind the age. 
Some go so far as to assert that it is folly to 
require pupils to commit to memory the rega- 
lar lessons as found in text-books, and the 
reason generally given is, that pupils should 
never commit that which they do not fblly 
comprehend. 

The spelling-book with its columns is ruled 
out as so much meaningless nonsense. We 
will say of orthography — and the same prin- 
ciple is true with reference to all the branches 
— I hat if scholars are to commit to memory 
only those words with whose meaning they 
are familiar, they will never become good 
spellers. Unless this subject is thoroughly 
mastered in early life, it hardly ever can be 
mastered. Thousands of words must be com- 
mitted, the meaning of which may not be dis- 
covered till many years afterward. To carry 
out this plan there is in our opinion no substi* 
tute for the old-fashioned spelling book, and 
no teacher should be ashamed to use it in his 
school, and to use it well. 

Whilst text-uooks are being so generally 
denounced, we wish to say that there is rea- 
son to feel proud of what authors and publish* 
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ers have done in famishing books, not only 
beautiful and attractive in form and style, but 
in matter and arrangement unexceptionable. 
In these days, if there is trouble in teaching 
any of the branches, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, the fault is with the teacher and 
not with the book. We would suggest then 
that teachers assign regular lessons in the text- 
books, and that the lessons be short, but thor- 
oogbly prepared. For the teacher to use the 
book in class and ask every question verbatim 
it literatim^ is not, in our judgment, an ofiense 
so heinous as to cause his immediate dismissal. 
After the regularly assigned lesson has been 
heard, the skillful teacher will introduce ap- 
propriate questions — examples and illustrations 
not found in the lesson, but the thorough mas- 
tery of the regular lesson comes first in order. 

And now what is the plan of many who ig- 
nore the text-books? Everything is to be made 
as easy for the pupil as possible. Instead of 
having the class recite, the teacher does this. 
He lectures by the hour, pouring out a pro- 
fusion of knowledge upon every subject called 
np in the class room. Often he is so carried 
away with the feelings which his subject ex- 
cites, especially when visitors are present^ that he 
rises to his feet, and with an eloquence that 
cannot be described he sweeps away all diffi- 
culties, and makes every one present feel that 
he is master of the situation. And then, too, 
be does this all without the use of a text-book. 

In conclusion, the key to progress on the 
part of pupils is found in perfect recitations. 
Hard mental labor alone will produce them. 
To ascertain whether perfect or nor, the meth- 
od of questions and answers is perhaps the best. 
We are not so conservative as to believe that 
*'an old error is better than a new truth," but 
we prefer to prove all methods and hold fast 
Co those which are good, whether old or new. 



REMINISCENCES OF DR. BURRO WES. 



MR. EDITOR : I have read with deep 
emotion your graceful and well deserved 
tribute to*the memory of that noble friend of 
education, Thomas H. Burrowes, and humbly 
beg leave to add a leaf to that ''wreath of im- 
xnortelles" with which you truthfully say his 
memory should be crowned. 

My acquaintance with him commenced with 
the first stirrings of the great educational move- 
ment whose results placed Lancaster county in 
the van of intellectual progress. All who were 
ia the ranks at that time remember the struggle 
l>etween the advocates of the old and the new 
methods oi teaching. In the strife which en- 



sued no man bore a more prominent part or 
rendered more valuable service. Always ready 
with words of advice and encouragement, ''he 
met the hosts of error with a look that altered 
not beneath the frown they wore." Ever ready 
with argument or repartee, as the case de- 
manded, he disarmed opposition before it be- 
came antagonism ; keenly alive to all the 
aesthetic influences which might be brought to 
bear upon a subject, he was yet a thoroughly 
practical man. He did not believe in any 
"royal road" to learning. Speaking once of the 
phonetic mode of teaching spelling he said, 
''It may do as an auxiliary, but should not en* 
tirely supersede the old method. The vagaries 
of English orthography are many, but let them 
be studied. That which we work for wc 
value." Speaking on another occasion of the 
precocity of children, he said, "I do not ap- 
prove of any forced brain-work. Nature doea 
nothing of the kind. She produces flowers, 
fruits and seeds by regular gradations." 

His talent, energy, and social influence were 
always ready for service in the great cause in 
which he felt so deep an interest, and the 
amount of good which these severally exerted^ 
can scarcely be estimated. His faith in 
humanity was unbounded. " Our people," he 
said on one occasion, " must be known to be 
appreciated. Their discrimination, their solid 
judgment, their inflexible integrity and perse- 
verance in what they believe right, cannot be 
rightly understood or duly estimated except by 
those who have had long intercourse with 
them." Speaking once of the feasibility of 
certain e lucational projects, said he, " There is 
but one difficulty. We want the right kind 
of men for teachers. Give me half a dozen 

such men as , and I will find Normal 

Schools for each of them to-morrow." In 
conversing with him upon any useful school 
plan., discouragement seemed impossible. A 
certain magnetic hopefulness pervaded his 
words and made one feel that success must 
crown unselfish effort. Once when a Teach- 
ers' Institute was in progress, he remarked to 
me, " I am anxious that those who conduct the 
exercises should place before their classes ex- 
amples worthy of imitation, and those which 
can be imitated ; not dealing in abstruse or 
unattainable things to begin with." 

Surely, those who are left to continue the 
work must be " comforted when they remember 
that such as these have lived and died. "Surely, 
too, with these noble men, the " good is not 
interred with their bones," but their influence, 
moving through a thousand channels, shall en- 
rich and beautify the field of intellect forever* 

E. m'v* MOORB. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

[Wc an indebted to iht EduMtioail Supplement to 
Uarftr's Baaar ]i» the fbllowing irtide degcribing a 
plin for a tcbool boiue. The plitei fnim which we 
print the dcaigni were ili> kindly loniied ui by the 

Thia plin of building a Khool home it, we believe, 
new In Penntylrania, anil it appeaii it> be well adapted foe 
■ Khool of leventy or eigbty pupjli in which Iwoteachen 
IK employed- We hive lome doubt, however, about the 

EfrieCy of placing the water- cJotet* in tuch close pioi- 
ilj to [he building, feaiing that theii ventilation would 
b« Impeilecl, apetially during thetamnier leaion-— Ed,] 

WE here submit the pl«n furnished by Mr. 
H. Hudson Holly, irchitect, of New 
York, of I simple village or country school 
house, intended to tccoiniDodite from seventy 



I The reciuiion-rooms hive limilar floes, ill 
; in connection with the smoke flue from tbe 
I furnace, the heat from which, by rarefying tbe 
I air, causes a corresponding increase of dnught. 

The school-room has its floor perforated ia 
! several places, from which (here is a connec- 
I tion through air-ducts with tbe main ventilitor. 
I ThiselTeciuilly carries off the poiaonou ei. 
. halations from the lungs, which would othn- 
' wise soon render the air unfit to breatbt. 
! There is also a ventilator in the achooUrooa 
I ceiling, the foul and heated air from which ii 

discharged through the small cupola lurmoani- 
I ing the roof. This also contains the bell, 

which is rung from the attic Roor. This attic 
I will be found u&eful in further protecting ^tke 



to eighty pupils, it is divided into boys' and | school-rooms from both heat and cold. Itii 
{iris* departments, occupying either side of the approached by an easy staircase, located b» 
(chool-room, each having a separate entrance, : tween the recitation- rooms. Underneath thett 
with spacious vestibule, containing some twen- . are stairs leading to the cellar. Here the tar- 
ty-five feet of wardrobe, sufficient to afford a | nace and coal or wood vaults are placed. We 
separate locker, if desired, to every pupil In i would especially recommend the me of a liir- 
tbe rear of the vestibules are water-closets, > nace, rather than the so-called gas-coniumiil 
well lighted, and ventilated from below, caus j stoves generally employed, both for con«- 
ing a downward current of air, which cfTectu- ' nience and for sanitary reasons. A wove ia » 
illy prevents the rising of any smells. These I room simply consumes the i itygen, while crt- 
Tcntilators are connected with the large shaft I ating no circulation of air. A furnace, on the 
•hown at A. contrary, which is kept below, drtwi III o 
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firom without, warms it moderately, and intro- 
daces it fresh into the rooms above ; and when 
with this is combined properly constructed 
Tentilators in the floor and ceiling, the foul air 
escapes exactly in proportion to the fresh air 
introduced. 

When a fiimace cannot be had, the following 
expedient may be employed : Build a close 
chamber in the cellar, about ten feet square, and 
in the centre place an ordinary coal or wood 
stove. Then connect this chamber with the 
outer air by means of a flue about twelve by 
twenty.four inches, to admit a current of fresh 
air, which, when heated, rises to the floors 
above through registers, in the ordinary way. 

Separate recitation-rooms will be found in 
rear of the teacher's desk. By means of these 



found expedient, if slate is used, to have it laid 
on close boards, between which and the slate 
we would recommend the introduction of tarred 
felt, which not only has the advantage of 
warmth, but effectually prevents driving snows 
from penetrating the roof. When shingles are 
adopted it will be found best to fiJ. them on 
lath of about one by two inches, at a su£Ecient 
distance apart to receive them, as shingles placed 
on close boarding are much more liable to de- 
cay. The exterior walls are covered with 
ordinary clap.boards about as high as the attic 
floor, while above this vertical boards, about 
eight or nine inches in width, are employed, 
the ends being cut in an ornamental pattern, 
and the joints covered with moulded battens 
about one by two inches. These vertical 




the school may be at any time taught as a 
graded school, with three classes reciting at a 
time. Even if the school is not graded, teach- 
ers will often find it to the advantage of all 
concerned to hear classes in the recitation. 
rooms, leaving the school- room in charge of a 
monitor. 

Theexterior of this building is of athorough- 
ly simple, though somewhat novel character, 
the pitch of the roof being at an angle of about 
80® from the horizon. This, while sufficient- 
l)r steep for shingles or slate, would, if of less 
pitch, require a metal covering. It will be 



sidings are sometimes called curtains oraproni* 
Heretofore our country school-houses have 
not only been of ill- conceived design and ar* 
rangement, but their coloring has been some* 
thing painful to contemplate. Either white or 
red is usually employed, probably the most ill- 
assorted tints that could have been chosen* 
Would it not be better to have some of those 
warm, transparent hues at once harmonious 
with the surrounding landscape and grateful to 
the eye? Little things like these, pleasing 
colors, architectural efects, well-balanced pro- 
portions, all aid in forming and refining the 
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iMsXAy and make the old school-house a pleasant 
memory in after-years. Our children, living 
for the most part in plain homes, where nearly 
«11 18 necessarily calculated for utility, and but 
little thought is ever given to aesthetics, need 
this force of contrast, and the school-house, in- 
stead of being the least attractive building in 
the village, should, by a higher taste, a more 
harmonious blending of form and color, lead 
these growing minds — unconsciously it may be 
«^to a love and desire for higher things than 
their fathers knew. 

There are many shades of color which 
might be suggested. We would propose for 
the clap-board or body-color warm drab, such 
«8 would be produced by mixing with a cup 
of strong cofiee an equal proportion of rich 
cream. Then the trimmings, such as cornices, 
window casings, water tables, and string 
courses, should be of a darker shade — such a tint 
«8 the coffee would have with only a small pro- 
portion of the cream added — sufficient to pro- 
oace a striking contrast, which may be seen at 
a distance. The apron of vertical boards be- 
fore described should be of a middle tint, pro- 
duced by mingling in equal proportions the 
colors before mentioned. The battens should 
be of the trimming color. Colors, in these 
and many other shades, are now prepared in 
quantities by large dealers, thus insuring to 
consumers hues and tints which are uniform in 
quality. 

We would here mention that iron finials are 
a cheap and ^zry ornamental adjunct to a de- 
sign. Wooden finials are good, if proper 
models can be obtained ; but, as some iron- 
founders have on hand very appropriate pat- 
terns, we think it safe at least to recommend 
their use. 

The cost of a building of this description 
in this neighborhood would range from $2,500 
to $3,000, according to its finish; but in other 
localities, where labor and material are cheaper, 
a corresponding reduction would be made. 

The location of a school building is a matter 
deserving of attention ; perhaps some innovation 
upon time-honored custom may be advisable. 
It has never been clearly explained why a 
school-house should be placed on the edge of 
a swamp, or on the top of a steep hill, nor has 
any one satisfactorily proved the advantage of 
locating it immediately beside the village grave- 
yard. We would, therefore, with due respect, 
advise that these heretofore favorite locations 
be abandoned, and that the buildings be placed 
on level, dry ground, and that it be as near as 
possible to the centre of the neighborhood from 
which the children come. Sufficient ground 
ihoold be secured to forever insure good venti- 



lation and light. The light and ventilation 
which are sufficient for a residence are entirely 
inadequate to a room containing from thirty to 
eighty children, each of whom must be able, 
on the darkest day, to read at his seat fine 
print, and to breathe fresh air without going 
out of doors for it. It is well to have some 
shade trees near the building, though a location 
in the edge of a forest, where the sun seldom 
warms or dries the ground, should be avoided. 
Care should of course be taken that the build* 
ing is not placed near cattle-pens, pig-sties, 
stables, or other places from which offensive 
odors and impure air are constantly escaping. 
The condition of the grounds about the 
building will largely modify its appearance. A 
school-yard in which every blade of grass has 
been trampled down will spoil the eflect of 
the most perfectly designed and painted build- 
ing. The giound immediately adjoining the 
building, therefore, should be neatly grassed, 
and for as great a width as practicable. Paths, 
for ingress and egress, should be cut through 
this space. The play-ground should be in the 
rear, and should not be allowed to encroach 00 
the grassed surface. The monotony of a level 
surface of grass might with advantage be broken 
by groups or single plants of flowering shrubs 
or of evergreens. In most parts of the United 
States the forests contain evergreens and orna- 
mental trees, which may be had for the trouble 
of digging up and transplanting. Most of the 
pines, cedars, spruces, firs, hemlocks, magno* 
lias, dog- woods, etc., are at some or all seasons 
of the year ornamental, and as such are placed, 
often at great cost, in the handsomest yards in 
the country. Our forests also abound in orna- 
mental vines and creepers, which may be used 
with effect to cover fences, foundation walls, 
etc. A small contribution from the pupils 
would effect the purchase of a few bulbs, seeds, 
and roots, while a few moments of labor, taken 
from the school hours of som** of the **btd 
boys" would keep the whole in order, and woald 
perhaps have on said boys a more salutary efiect 
than would leafless twigs applie^l to unconge- 
nial shoulders and palms. 



PLAIN PRACTICAL TALKS. 



BY A. N. RAUB. 



One was dismissed for want of ability to govern.-* 

Co. Supt^i Rifcrt. 

IT is not my intention to sermonize, but I 
do want to give a hint or two, particularly 
to young teachers, on the perplexing question 
of government Aye, it is perplexing. Noth* 
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thing so certainly determines the success or 
failure of the beginner as this ability to govern 
well. 

Between the successful teacher and his 
pupils there exists a personal magnetism which 
aids him more in his school management than 
all the advice that our most learned works on 
pedagogics can give him. Without this per- 
%onu\ influence on the part of the teacher, his 
efforts to hold the attention, however interest- 
ing his instruction, will, in a great measure, 
be fruitless. Nor is this principle applicable 
in teaching alone. Some of the most spiritual 
sermons and most learned lectures ever spoken 
have fallen upon the ear of the audience, in 
the main, as so many empty words, for the 
want of this personal influence over a crowd. 

Probably as much depends upon the manner 
in which we say a thing as upon what we say 
itself; and if this be true in a lecture, a sermon, 
or a speech, it is just as true in what the teacher 
may have to say to his pupils. One of the 
first objects then is to become well acquainted 
with all over whom we are desirous of wield- 
ing an influence ; not acquainted, however, in 
such a way as will cause pupils to lose their 
respect for us. A kw months ago I met a 
teacher whose occupation, Othello-like, was 
gone. I asked it he was engaged in teaching 
•t that time. He in reply said, ** No, I have 
no school this winter. 1 have heard the pro- 
fessors talk a good deal at our county institutes 
about gymnastics, and I concluded to try the 
thing in my school. I taught the boys at 
recess time to stand on their heads by showing 
them how I did it. Sometimes the boys did 
it in school hours, and sometimes in the class 
when I was not looking. The directors find- 
ing it out, thought it all wrong and would not 
re-elect me this fall.' And all this was said as 
if the teacher had been doing a good thing. 
No comment is needed. He was placed on 
the retired list for want of ability to govern, 
and may he remain there. There is a familiar- 
ity that begets contempt, and it has seldom 
been better exemplified than in this case. 

While I do not advocate a yielding to the 
wishes of pupils in such a way as to belittle 
one, I think that there is extreme danger of fall- 
into the habit of scolding too much. Teachers 
who contract this habit rarely command the 
respect of their pupils. The teacher who, 
from his throne of power, habitually scolds 
and shouts at his pupils as he would at so many 
mules need not be surprised when their mulish 
propensities are developed to the full. A 
teacher may be too lenient or too strict, and 
both these faults are to be avoided. To dis- 
tinguish between too much leniency on the 



one side, and too much harshness on the other, 
is the great problem for solution. No rule 
can be given for the method of determining 
this golden mean. The solution lies in every 
teacher's own experience. The advice of the 
senior editor of this Journal to the writer of 
this article when he left his a/ma mater, di« 
ploma in hand, was this : " Be mild in your 
discipline, but firm." Under that banner the 
writer has fought, and, without egotism, claims 
to have earned for himself a reputation for rea* 
sonably good success. While he has studied 
to please, interest and instruct those under his 
care, he has never yielded a point when right 
was an element of the question to be considered. 
Pre-eminently the best government is that 
which seems to govern least. My attention 
was directed to a particularly forcible illustra- 
tion of this in the summer of 1861, when wit- 
nessing a parade and drill of two regiments of 
infantry, both made up of some of the rough- 
est material that the pine forests of Pennsylva- 
nia can produce. One was commanded by an 
officer now dead, the other by a colonel still 
living. The regiment of the latter required 
nothing but the word of command to direct 
them in their movements, whereas that of the 
former, though being constantly instructed and 
scolded, were much of the time in utter con- 
fusion, and the more the officer talked to them 
the worse their confusion became. Who hat 
not seen the same thing in the school-room? 
A noisy, talkative, boisterous teacher never 
succeeds in governing his school well, however 
perfect may be his order. Good government 
means more than primness and quiet. 



TEACHING. 



BY PROP. S. M. HEMPERLY, PALATINATE COLLEGI* 



WHAT is teaching ? How many instruc- 
tors have asked themselves this ques- 
tion ? How many have carefully studied the 
true meaning of the interrogative ? It is very 
simple, it is true, but quite full of meaning. 

Webster says, " teaching is the act or busi- 
ness of instructing." But this definition is too 
meager for our present purpose. Rev. Charles 
Brooks, father of the State Normal Schools in 
America, gives us a more general idea of what 
is meant by teaching. He says, " Teach your 
pupils very thoroughly these five things: !• 
To live religiously ; 2. To think comprehen- 
sively ; 3. To reckon mathematically ; 4. To 
converse fluently ; and, 5. To write grammati- 
cally. If you successfully teach them these 
five things you will nobly have done your duty 
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iC yoar pupils, to their parents, to your coun- 
iiy, and to yourself." 

From this outline we may see that the 
tMcher holds a very responsible and respectable 
position. He is entrusted with the business 
oi enlightening the minds of pupils concern- 
ing their duty to God and man, and the relation 
they sustain to society and to their country. The 
f rst claim, then, which the teacher should seek 
-.0 establish, is that of fitness and capacity. 

No individual can put confidence in another 
and entrust to him important business unless 
he has assurance of his ability. The teacher 
should therefore seek first of all moral and in- 
tellectual culture. He should not be contented 
with proficiency in those branches only which 
ne is required to teach from day to day, but 
he should endeavor to become conversant with 
the general events of the day. Knowledge is 
power, and the more power we have the bet- 
ter we can teach those committed to our care. 
Hence the teacher should acquaint himself 
with our best authors on general literature. 

The teacher who wishes to be successful in 
his calling must examine himself not only as to 
the extent of his knowledge, but as to his abil- 
ity to communicate clearly and distinctly to 
others what he himself knows. He must also 
possess the following requisites : ist. Something 
to teach, aptness to teach and willingness to 
teach. 2d, Good motives, simplicity of style 
and patience in work. 3d, He must be in a 
teachable spirit ; he must feel an interest in the 
subject taught and in those whom he is in- 
structing. 

The teacher should always aim distinctly to 
teach something. This statement may appear 
very simple, hardly worthy of attention. Yet 
many instructors make a grand mistake right 
here. They occupy the teacher's chair, they 
go through a certain routine of duty from day 
to day, and from week to week« but they do 
not teach in the true sense. Hearing classes 
or recitations is not teaching. It does not cor- 
respond with our definition. Let the teacher 
at the close of the day ask himself this ques- 
tion : Have I taught my pupils something that 
they did not before know, and do they fully 
understand it ? If, after due consideration, he 
can answer the interrogatory in the afBrmative, 
then he has been teaching. 

Many instructors think that talking is teach- 
ing. They imagine the mind to be a kind of 
receptacle into which they can pour their pro- 
fuse knowledge at will, just as we would pour 
water into a vessel. Again, many suppose that 
teaching is a kind of pumping process ; that 
the mind of a child is merely a fountain, and 
the questioning process is a sort of pump, and 



that by a diligent working of the machiiLe 
knowledge can be drawn out. But Bishop 
Potter, whose age, wisdom and experience en- 
title his opinion to high respect, says: "This sys- 
tem of asking questions is precisely like putting 
crutches under a child after it is able to walk. 
Knock them away — cut loose the bladders 
when the child is able to swim, and leave him 
to himself." Mind operates powerfully upon« 
mind, hence the questioning and pouring pro- 
cesses should be combined — one is the comple- 
ment of the other. 

Aptness is a qualification that is indispens- 
able to every live teacher. He must have the 
subject that he is teaching perfectly at com- 
mand. He must be able to instruct withooc 
the book as well as with the book. He most 
know the lesson as he knows the road to 
school. It is not enough to study over the 
hard points ; he must also be familiar with the 
easy ones. If he wishes to become eminent 
he must not have his knowledge safely stored 
away in some remote recess of the understand* 
ing, or in some secreted intellectual fortress 
but he must have it brought forward into the 
open ground, ready for immediate use — on the 
tip of the tongue and on the end of the finger. 
He must have numerous examples and methods 
of illustrations at command — able to talk with 
his hands, his beaming face, and every muscle 
of his frame. 

Simplicity of language is a desideratum that 
cannot be regarded too highly by the earnest 
teacher. No instructor can expect to succeed 
well unless he is able to adapt his language to 
the capacity of those whom he is instructing. 
He must therefore avoid technicalities as nuick 
as possible. The clearer a subject is presented 
to the mind of a child, the quicker will be be 
able to comprehend it. The mind is naturally 
acute, ready to drink of the " Pierian sprisg," 
but the fountain whence it flows must be clear 
and sparkling. 

The genuine, whole-souled teacher will re* 
quire his pupils to systematize their knowledge;. 
He will encourage them to speak, in recita- 
tions, from the promptings of full minds. He 
will teach them the importance of learning to 
express in clear and elegant language what 
they treasure up from time to time. He will 
show them that true wisdom and simplicity in 
speaking consist in logic rather than in lan- 
guage ; that the human mind should not act 
within chains ; that it should be trained to 
think, feel and resolve for itself, as the plant 
which takes up from the earth and air various 
substances, retains by the power of chemical 
affinity only what will furnish nutrition and 
support. He will teach them that the intellect 
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•hoald acquire an acuteness of reason to detect 
the sophistries of the cunning ; a boldness to 
oppose the haughty, inflated holiowness of the 
self-conceited and ignorant. In short, he will 
show them that the mind is indeed /ref, free 
9s the eagle, and as lofty in its flight. 



WHY? BECAUSE. 



SAYS a recent writer upon the woman ques- 
tion : " It is remarkable that do female 
has cTer been a good composer of music. 
They have excelled in astronomy, chemistry 
and other sciences, but no one can point out a 
good composer of music among them. How is 
it, ladies?" 

An eagle once sat upon the highest peak of 
a towering rock, watching with eager eyes the 
first faint streaks of light, as they heralded the 
new day's dawning. A bevy of larks, nestling 
among the tall clover in a distant meadow, with 
heads buried beneath their dewy feathers, still 
slept. At the first flash of the rising sun the 
eagle flapped his mighty wings, and swooping 
through the quiet air broke the twilight's still- 
ness with a loud, shrill cry of welcome, and 
was soon lost to sight among the far-off clouds. 
His was the joy of discovery. 

The larks, awakened by the echo of that 
cry, with one glance at the coaxing sunbeams, 
spread their beautiful pinions, and circling 
round and round through the clear light, sent 
from their grateful hearts such gleeful gushes 
of melody, that they rippled through the air 
like the matin chants of angels, and awoke 
slumbering mortals to new life and gratitude. 
Now, to whom was the higher power grant- 
ed ? The eagle, who, giving vent to his glori- 
ous sensations of almost boundless life in one 
loud tone, sent it to earth and then soared away 
from human sights and sounds ? or the larks, 
who, catching up the flitting inspiration, gave 
it voice and expression, thus shedding warmth 
and happiness over thousands of hearts and 
homes ? 

** They have excelled in astronomy, chemis- 
try and other sciences." For this admission, so 
freely and kindly given, we would make our 
most graceful courtesy of thanks ; for while it 
yields to the few learned women, who stand 
side by side with the master minds of the 
world, their right to the position they have so 
bravely won, it also acknowledges that it can 
be from no lack of intellectual power that this 
musical deficiency exists. Wherein then lies 
the cause ? Shall I tell you ? Through the 
half closed window near which I am writing, 
I see an opposite balcony, upon which a noble 



looking woman is sitting. Within her arms, 
is cradled a one-year-old babe« and as the little 
blue-eyed fairy plays bo-peep at its mother, 
from behind its smiles and dimples, and the joy 
of her heart bursts from her lips in a lullaby 
of unwritten music, the answer leaps to my 
pen, like the love-light to that mother's eyes. 

Music is the only medium through which 
the soul, can, at times, give vert to those fee'- 
ings which words are too powerless to express. 
Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, all 
those ereat men, who held thousands spell- 
bound by the witchery of that living, breath- 
ing poetry which burned in their souls and 
dripped from their finger-ends, as gliding them 
over the keys of piano or organ, they summoned 
for the ears of others those spirits of harmony 
with whom they so often, when alone, held 
communion ; were comparatively of isolated 
habits, and expended upon their musical com- 
positions the whole of their affections and 
all the power of their minds. 

Women there have been, and are, who, gifted 
with the same intensity and strength of feeling, 
would, under similar circumstances, have given 
to the world some such testimony of their inner 
greatness ; but while the circle of most of the 
sciences offered to their grasping minds the 
knowledge which they certainly craved, thesr 
affections found an ample outlet in the holy 
relations which Providence assigned them as 
daughter, sister, wife, mother ; and upon those 
living streams of love have daily bubbled and 
sparkled more ''gems" of rarest, purest melody 
than ever visited the proudest genius who 
wrought a stave or swept a chord. 

The latter are the eagles, who from their 
lofcy eyries, stand almost face to face with the 
rising sun, and go forth alone to bid it welcome. 
But happier we, the humbler larks, who, catch- 
ing one stray sunbeam, at the first warning of 
their coming, fold its shining rays around us, 
and therefrom make music all the day long. 

NELLIE EYSTER. 



ARE OUR SCHOOLS PRACTICAL ? 



MR. EDITOR.— As the above question 
has been asked and fairly answered by 
the Principal of the Male High School of Har- 
risburg, in your April issue, I should not have 
thought it necessary to advert to the subject 
again had it not been for its great interest de- 
rived from the conviction of the truth presented, 
the full purport of which conclusively shows 
that although many of our schools secure men- 
ul discipline, with great effort on the part of 
both teachers and pupil, they generally ftiil to 
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accomplish the objects for which they are pro- 
fessedly established, viz. : that of quali- 
fying pupils for the business of life, in its various 
details. Several instances are given in the 
article referred to for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing failures in the application of the learning 
required to be used. On this point, it is be- 
lieved, that further illustrations are demanded, 
at it is frequently not satisfactory to exhibit 
the inefficiency of a machine, by showing in a 
general way that it does accomplish its object ; 
but we need sometimes to have shown to us 
specimens of its work imperfectly done, and, 
at others, to have it made obvious, that although 
some of the work has been performed beyond 
expectation, yet that for which it was mainly 
employed has not been touched, as a person in 
visiting the patent office, at Washington, is 
continually reminded, on contemplating the 
various specimens, how many there are that 
can be applied to no useful purpose. It is 
true, we often admire the ingenuity and pa- 
tience employed in constructing such models, 
but the question. What are they worth ? con- 
stantly recurs. 

On entering a country store, not long since, 
the storekeeper directed my attention to an 
advertisement lately posted there by one of his 
customers. It was simply an kdvertisement of 
an item of live stock which had strayed from 
his premises. The advertisement was written 
in a fair hand, a circumstance calculated to 
render defects in orthography and grammar 
more conspicuous. A small item or two in 
these particulars was very striking. For in- 
stance, although in one of the most celebrated 
seminaries of the State, the writer had often, 
in recitation, stated the fact that '* I and O, 
when used alone, are always capitals," he be- 
gan his advertisement with a small i, while the 
rest qf it contained Violations of the simplest 
rules in grammar 1 The storekeeper remarked, 
as he pointed to the performance, " This is a 
specimen of the education of some of your 
boarding-school scholars." 

The pupils of many of our schools are 
taught to memorize the rules of orthography 
and grammar and sometimes to copy whole 
pages from books or manuscript, but when 
they come to make the practical application 
of their knowledge to the business of life, — 
such as is demanded for a simple advertisement 
or note of hand, — the least observing busi- 
ness men are able to discover that such pupils 
must have been imperfectly taught. 

Now, it is not from want of great labor on 
the part of pupils in committing whole pages, 
and even books, to memory, that these failures 
occur, but such pupils have never been taught 



to think or discriminate for themselves. Take, 
as an illustration, the common spelling exer- 
cises yet to a considerable extent in use. These 
were probably used for the last time in a 
pupil's life at the spelling-match before 
leaving school. After that period, he is re. 
quired to spell with pen in hand ; in other 
words, to write advertisements, notes, letters, 
&c. These are exercises incident to the busi- 
ness of every day, and for which ^ral spellisg 
has furnished very inadequate qualifications. 
I On this point, let a few facts speak. I have 
known a pupil who, on hearing about sixty 
words of more than medium difficulty, given 
but for the purpose of oral spelling, succeed is 
giving the letters and syllables properly divided 
of all but two or three ; but when required to 
write the same number of words pronounced 
for the purpose, fail, in at least one-third of them, 
to give the correct orthography. It appear^ 
then, that the kind of knowledge of orthogra- 
phy needed for use is that in which the eye 
and the hand have been educated together. A 
printer, when asked why he never failed ia 
spelling replied, " Because my business has 
taught me to spell by seeing boto the word boh^ 

These facts show why spelling from dicta- 
tion, — that is, by writing the words on slates 
or black-boards, from hearing them pronoun- 
ced by the teacher, — affords more practical 
instruction than what is usually called oral 
spelling, or that practiced by learning the 
lessons from spelling-book columns. In the 
same manner, the teaching of grammar, to the 
end that it may be of use in the necessary tran- 
sactions of life, should require the pupil to 
learn both to " speak and write correctly," on 
whatever occasions it may be required to use 
oral or written language. 

The same kind of reasoning is applicable to 
effective teaching in geography ; and as it is 
impracticable for the learner to explore the 
regions of which his lesson speaks, it remains 
for him to employ the next effective means of 
acquiring a correct idea of the states or coun- 
ties under examination, by delineating on a 
surface the miniature representation thereof. 
Hence, the feature of map-drawing has come 
to be regarded as a most valuable adjunct in 
teaching geography. 

Those who have visited schools, both pab- 
lic and private, must have remarked that in 
late years there has been decided advancement 
in fitting the pupils for business, or in other 
words, rendering their instruction more prac- 
tical. 

The progress, recently made in teaching 
arithmetic, is, in great measure, due to this 
science having been divested of much of its 
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abstract teachings by rules, and made to depend 
chiefly on simple analysis for its principles of 
computation. Instead of what used to be 
complicated statements, in order to attain cer- 
tain results, the pupil is now shown by an 
analytical process that the same can be reached 
w^ith less work, and by means much more 
easily understood. These operations familiar- 
ized to the mind by works on mental arithme- 
tic» have almost revolutionized the science; 
and now, pupils only advanced to the mid- 
dling classes in mental arithmetic, can analyze 
what were considered rather difficult problems 
in the rule of three. Such facts show encour- 
agement. Although many deficiencies are still 
apparent, even in schools of acknowledged 
reputation ; yet, in almost every department of 
scliolastic learning, increased intelligence has 
been brought to bear upon the work, and the 
natural quenyr of cut bono? is being more 
promptly applied to every department of 
school learning. 

It appears to me that the great evil now most 
apparent in teaching is to be found exerting 
its most deleterious influence in city schools — 
iKrhere what is called the cramming, or the 
high-pressure system, generally prevails. It 
is this which imposes intolerable burdens on 
the pupils — burdens which often exert such a 
pressure on the physical constitution of chil- 
dren, that many, by the time the summer 
months have arrived are both mentally and 
physically deprived of the power of pursuing 
their studies with the requisite vigor of mind 
or body I Fortunate is it for those thus cir- 
cumstanced, when they have the means during 
a portion of the year of enjoying suitable 
recreations to renovate their failing powers. 

I propose in a future article to exhibit some 
specimens of this ambitions mode of instructing 
children, by which is meant preparing them 
for admission into the High School in the 
least possible time. w. h. j. 

Philadelphia^ Pa. 



THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 



[The following extract is from the late report of Wm. 
T. Harris, LL.D., Superintendent of schools in St. 
Louis, Missouri. It bears upon its face the evidence of 
being an unbiased statement of the actual results arising 
from the experiment of co-education in that city, and as 
such we commend it to the careful consideration of boards 
of directors in those of our Pennsylvania cities that still 
tolerate the clumsy, expensive, inefficient and demoral- 
izing system of educating the sexes in separate schools. — 
Ed.] 

That which theory establishes and experi- 
ence verifies may be safely followed. The co- 
education of the sexes within the limits of cer- 



tain ages, and within certain sections of the 
United States, may be considered approved by 
the two-fold demonstration of theory and 
practice. Whether these limits of age and 
place may be transcended with advantage is a 
question for practical experiment to solve.. 
Theory is in favor of the extension of co- 
education far beyond present practice, and as » 
fact the latter is creeping along conservatively 
up to the standard of the former. The ad- 
mission of females into colleges and scientific 
institutions heretofore open exclusively to 
males is the straw on the moving current^ 
and tells what is coming. It is in ac* 
cordance with the spirit of our institu- 
tions to treat women as self-determining be- 
ings, and as less in want of those external 
artificial barriers that were built up in such pro- 
fusion in past times. We give to youth of both 
sexes more privileges or opportunities for self-* 
control than were given in the old-world society* 
Each generation takes a step in advance in thi» 
respect. 

Occasionally, as in San Francisco, there is a 
returning eddy which may be caused by the 
unbalanced condition of society found on fron- 
tiers. Old cities like New York and Boston 
may move very slowly in this direction, because 
of enormous expense required to change build- 
ings and school-yards so as to adapt them to 
the wants of " mixed schools." In fact, the 
small size of school-yards in many cities renders 
this change next to impossible. Western cities 
will take the lead in this matter and outstrip 
the East. Within fifteen years the schools of 
St. Louis have been entirely remodeled on this 
plan, and the results have proved so admirable 
that a few remarks may be ventured on the ex- 
perience which they furnish. I wish to speak 
of the effects on the school system itself and of 
the effects upon the individual pupils attending. 

I. Economy has been secured through the cir- 
cumstance, that the co-education of the sexes 
makes it possible to have better classification 
and at the same time larger classes. Unless 
proper grading is interfered with, and pupils 
of widely different attainments brought together 
in the same classes, the separation of the sexes 
requires twice as many teachers to teach the 
same number of pupils. This remark applies, 
of course, particularly to sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. The item of economy is very consid- 
erable but is not to be compared with the other 
and greater advantages arising. 

While it is conceded by the opponents of 
co-education that primary schools may be 
mixed to advantage', they, with one accord, 
oppose the system for schools of a higher 
grade. Now, what is singular in our experi- 
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«nce, is the fact that our high school was the 
£rst experimenc on this plan for classes above 
the primary. Economy and better classifica- 
tion were the controlling reasons that initiated 
this experiment ; and from the high school 
the system has crept down through all the in- 
termediate grades. What had been found prac- 
ticable and satisfactory in the highest grades 
could not long be kept away from the lower 
ones. 

II. Discipline r«8 improved continually with 
the adoption oi mizeo schools. Our change 
in St. Louis has been sc gradual that we have 
been able to weigh, wicr the utmost exactness, 
every point of comparison between the two 
systems. 

The mixing of the male and female depart- 
ments of a school has always been followed by 
improvement in discipline ; not merely on the 
part of the boys, but on that of the girls as well. 
The rudeness and abandon which prevails 
among boys when separate, at once gives place 
to self-restraint in the presence of girls. The 
prurient sentimentality engendered by educat- 
ing girls apart from boys — it is manifested by a 
frivolous and silly bearing when such girls are 
brought into the society of the opposite sex — 
iiisappears almost entirely in mixed schools. 
In its place a quiet self possession reigns. The 
consequence of this is a general prevalence of 
milder forms of discipline. Boys and girls 
originating — according to nature's plan — in the 
same family as brothers and sisters, their cul- 
ture should be together, so that the social in- 
stincts be saved from abnormal, diseased action. 
The natural dependence of each individual upon 
all the rest in society should not be prevented 
by isolating one sex from another during the 
most formative stages of growth. 

III, Instruction is also greatly improved. 
Where the sexes are separate, methods of in- 
struction are unbalanced and gravitate contin- 
ually coward extremes that may be called mas- 
culine and feminine. The masculine extreme is 
mechanical and formalizing in its lowest shape, 
«nd the merely intellectual training on its high- 
est side. The feminine extreme is the learn- 
ing-by-rote system on the lower side and the 
superfluity of sentiment in the higher activities. 
Each needs the other as a counter-check, and it 
is only through their union that educational 
methods attain completeness and do not foster 
one-sidedness in the pupil. We find here that 
mixed schools are noted for the prevalence of a 
certain healthy tone which schools^ on the 
separate system lack. More rapid progress is 
the consequence, and we find girls making 
wonderful advances even in mathematical stud- 

es while boys seem to take hold of literature 



far better for the influence of the female por- 
tion of the class. 

IV. Individual development is, as already in- 
dicated, far more sound and healthy. It has 
been found that schools kept exclusively for 
girls or boys require a much more strict sur- 
veillance on the part of the teachers. The 
girls confined by themselves develop the sexual 
tension much earlier, their imagination being 
the reigning faculty, and not bridled by inter- 
course with society in its normal form. So it 
is with boys on the other hand. Daily asso- 
ciation in the class-room prevents this tension, 
and supplies its place by indifTerence. Eaeh 
sex testing its strength with the other on an 
intellectual plane in the presence of the teacher 
— each one seeing the weakness and strength 
of the other — learns to esteem what is essential 
at its true value. Sudden likes and dislikes, 
capricious fancies and romantic ideals give way 
to sober judgments not easily deceived by 
mere externals. This is the basis of that 
** quiet self-possession" before alluded to, and 
it forms the most striking mark of difference 
between the girls or boys educated in mixed 
schools and those educated in schools exclu- 
sively for one sex. 

That the sexual tension be developed as late 
as possible, and that all early love affairs be 
avoided, is the desideratum, and experience 
has shown that association of the sexes on the 
plane of intellectual contest is the safest course 
to secure this end. 

I omit here the consideration of the ques- 
tion : " Whether the education demanded for 
females should not be different from that for 
males?" for the reason that in our public 
schools education is not carried so far as to in- 
volve this question. Even in its most serious 
form, the agitation going on with reference to 
the admission of females to universities will 
soon settle it. 

Our experience in St. Louis has been en- 
tirely in favor of the co-education of the sexei 
in all the respects mentioned and in many other 
minor ones. 



A SCRAP OF SCHOOL HISTORY. 



L&TTER FROM HON. H. C. HICKOK. 



Hon. J. p. WiCKERSHAM, 

DEAR SIR. — Benjamin Bannan, Esq., of 
Pottsville, called here some •days ago, 
and in a general conversation on the subject 
with ex-Governor Pollock and myself, desired 
such testimony as I might be able to give with 
regard to his claim to the paternity of our 
Normal School System. 
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The facts to which he refers are briefly 
these : During the Legislative session of 1855, 
Mr. Bannan sent to Governor Pollock a com- 
munication, covering several closely-written 
sheets of letter paper, deprecating the idea of 
establishing one State Normal School at the 
seat of government^ under government auspices 
and control (which I found was the favorite 
plan when I came into the Department), and 
advised the building up of a number of State 
Normal Schools in different parts of the State, 
say one in each Congressional district, as much 
more feasible, and better calculated to supply 
the wants of the common schools. 

The full details of his plan I cannot recall 
after this I'^pse of time, .but the above are the 
main points. 

The Governor sent this letter to my room 
with instniciions to look it over and acknowl- 
edge its receipt for him. This was done. 
Shortly afterward I forwarded the letter to 
Mr, Burrowes, at Lancaster, by whom it was 
retained, and it was never returned to the De- 
partment. Gov. Pollock recollects the cir- 
cumstance very distinctly, except that neither 
he nor Mr. Bannan ever knew, until recently, 
what disposition had been made of the letter. 

Yours truly, 

H. C. HiCKOK. 

Philadelphia^ April 5, 

[In a letter from Mr, Bannan, received sub- 
sequently to the above, he says,'' My suggestion 
^as that the State should be divided into from 
twelve to fifteen districts lying contiguous to 
each other, taking transportation into consider- 
ation, the same as the State was divided into 
Congressional districts." ^ 

In regard to Mr. Hicl^k's perenthetical 
remark, that the idea of establishing one State 
Normal School at the seat of government was 
the favorite plan when he came into the De- 
partment, we have to say that some school men 
had at that time a different plan. For example, we 
find in the proceedings of the Lancaster County 
Teachers' Institute, held during the week com- 
mencing January 24th, 1853, the following 
record : ** Mr. Wickersham offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : Resolved^ That we respectfully 
but earnestly recommend our Legislatuie so to 
amend the Common School law of the State 
as to make provision, 

4th. For the establishment, as soon as possible, 
of ttoo or more Normal Schools." — Ed.] 



TEACHING GRAMMAR. 



The first Spanish and Portuguese dictionary 

Pv^rniiKlish^rl has r^r^nrlv Keen is«iieH 



THE New York Independent says "We 
hope to see the day when Grammar will 
be learned by the study of the best literature 
in our language, with the text-book only for 
reference," 

This is saying that the method heretofore 
pursued, and now in use, is, according to the 
view of The Independent^ wrong. We should 
like very much to hear the editor's reasons for 
saying so, because thousands of experienced 
educators are carrying out the present method 
of teaching this branch of education, with 
gratifying results. 

But, since he has not given his reasons, we 
cannot criticise them. It sometimes happens 
that newspaper men are not acquainted with 
the latest or best means of instruction in our 
schools, and hence talk rather loosely on the 
subject ; but we do not suppose the writer of 
the above to belong to this class — we think he 
is well posted in the modern methods of school 
teaching, hence we are the more sorry that hit 
objections are not stated. As to using the text- 
book only for reference, we think a good deal 
of Grammar must be learned before it can be 
used intelligently even in that way. It is not 
quite so easy to use as a book of reference, as 
the dictionary. We do not see how a person 
can use the Grammar to any advantage as a 
reference book, if he does not know the lan- 
guage of Grammar — parts of speech, their 
properties, relations, etc. And to make pupils 
acquainted with these by confining them to 
choice literature, we should have to make use 
of the knowledge zoe obtained from text-books, 
which would be giving Grammar the credit 
after all. Tremont. 

Schuylkill Co, 



THE WORLD'S BIRTH.DAY.— No. IX. 



WORK OP THE SIXTH DAY. — -THE CREATION OF 

MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD. FAMILIAR 

LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 



" And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness ; and let them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. So Ood cre- 
ated man in bis own image : in the image of Ood 
created he him ; male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it ; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. And God said, Behold, I 
have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
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the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for 
meat. And to every beast of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth upon 
earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat ; and it was so. And God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth day.** — 

Qtn. i; 26-31, 

WE HAVE now reached the last period of the 
work of Creadon, when God made man — the last 
and the most wonderful of all his works. 

The palace was finished, all was ready, all was perfect, 
for God himself had looked on it, and he saw that it 
was "very good." And now the happy king is to appear 
for whom all these glorious things have been prepared. 
Can you fancy what he was like, this first man, your 
Ather and mine ? Imagine his feelings (who could de- 
scribe them }) when he saw himself ^r the first time on 
this beautiful earth, among all the wonderful works of 
his God. What a sublime moment in the history of our 
world, when all creation saw the appearance on our planet 
of the first Adam, its king and its priests ; who, at a later 
period, was to give place to the second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven, who was to make manifest to the church all 
the glorious perfections of holiness, wisdom, and divine 
mercy 1 — " to the intent," says St. Paul, « that now unto 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by the church the manifold wisdom of God, ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose which he purposed in 
Christ our Lord. (Eph. ili.) 

The first Adam was placed by God on the earth in a 
•tate of felicity and innocence ; be was crowned with glory 
and honor ; all things were put under him j God gave 
him dominion over all the works of his hand ; and what 
was the most glorious distinction of all, he made him in 
his own image and afber his own likeness. 

*' And God said. Let us make man in our image, after 
oor likeness," &c. 

Remark these words well, dear children. See how 
distinctly the Scripture declares to us, in the very first 
chapter, the unity of the human race. All nations now 
on the earth, from the snows of Lapland and Labrador to 
the burning plains of Africa and the most distant isles of 
the sea — black skins, red skins, yellow skins, white tkins, 
— all the generations of men who have lived and died on 
the earth for fifty- eight centuries, are alike descended from 
one man, Adam, who was created on the sixth day, after 
the image of God. 

I enumerated to you in our last lesson twenty subjects 
' with respect to which modern Science has been obliged 
to give glory to the Book of God — even, in some instances, 
after she had imprudently ventured to suppose that it 
could be wrong, and had attempted to obscure its assertions. 
I might have many more such instances to give you, if I 
were to go from the material facts of the creation to those 
which relate to the history o*f man; for it is peculiarly 
on thi) subject that the Bible speaks to us, with a wisdom 
far beyond all human wisdom ; and it is in its teachings 
on this subject that we are especially called upon to ac- 
knowledge the superiority, or rather the divinity of its 
language. 

Ancient science refused to believe that all men had 
sprung from one and the same father. She taught that 
there were nations of monsters on the earth, and she 
imagined that generic and fundamental differences existed 
in the structure of the different races of men But she has 
now been obliged to confess that all the discoveries of 
geography, as well as those of science, testify to the his- 
torical, physiological, and moral unity of all the families 
of men. 
Ancient Learning believed our humanity as old as the 



world Itself. She told uf marvelous stories of pretended 
nations wonderfully civilized, who reckoned back thdr 
history through myriads of years. But she has nowbeea 
obliged to acknowledge as an undoubted ftct, that the 
origin of the human race is of very modern date Wkes 
you are older you may read a beautiful essay by Curier, 
on <* The Revolutions of the Globe,** in which that great 
naturalist, who has been called <* the Arutotle of the 
nineteenth century," proves, even without the evidence 
of the Bible, that man has existed only a few thousand 
years on the earth. 

Ancient Science, and all the old systems of philosophy, 
had Imagined that the human race must be forever divided, 
by the variety of the climates of different countries, the 
diversity of its religions, its hatreds and prejudices, its wars 
and its progress in different directions. No merely hnmao 
philosophy had ever been able to invent or even to imagine 
a future for man in which the whole human race might 
be united in the " knowledge of the Lord," and in whkh 
all mankind might be invited to be reconciled to thdr 
God. This is the peculiar glory of the Holy Bible. 

Listen to what it tells us even in the Book of Genesis, 
so many years older than any other book ; listen to its worda 
in the very page which is the subject of our present lesson ; 
listen to the words of the prophets ; listen to the voice of 
the Psalmist ; in a word, hear the united testimony of 
the Old Tektament and of the New, and you will find that 
everywhere the views which the Bible gives of man, hit 
identity of race and his glorious future, are aa wide and 
far-extending as the world itself. 

In the 26th verse of the chapter which we have just read, 
the Scripture presents to us man created in the image ofG^i^ 
destined to people and to rule over the earth, and to glo* 
rify his Creator on it. And after man had fallen, the 
Bible shows him to us as he is — ^lott, wicked, and rebel- 
lious against God. Then came the promise of a Redeemer 
made to man immediately afler the Fall, recorded in this 
very book of Genesis, and repeated many times afterward 
in still clearer words. He was to be the Saviour of *' the 
whole world;'* in Him "all nations of the earth were 
to be blessed ;** "all the ends of the earth were to see the 
salvation of God;** "the earth was to be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.** 

Consider what a wonderful book your Bible is. It it 
not like the books written by men — a book for a tingle 
nation, a single race ; it is a book for the whole world, 
and for all the races of men in all ages } it it the book 
of the poor Indians as well as of the Swiss ; it is the book 
of the Greenlanders and the Negroes as well as of Xha. 
English and the Americans ; it is the history of mankind} 
it b the "good tidings of great joy for all people ;** it it 
the revelation of the love of God, who ** so loved the 
world that he gave his only- begotten Son, that whotoever 
belie veth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." But now observe, my children — to whom was this 
wonderful book for ages intrusted — a book which con- 
tains the message of reconciliation from God to a gnilcy 
world ? How wonderfully the answer to this question 
proves its inspiration ! Its fint five books were written 
by Moses, who had been taught in the schools of idola- 
trous Egypt. It was confided to the Jews, the most 
bigoted of all nations, the most completely imbued with 
national prejudices, the most jealous of their peculiar 
privileges, and the most unwilling to share them with 
others — a people not one of the least of whom would ever 
eat with a man belonging to another nation 1 Yet this 
very people were chosen to proclaim the good news for 
all the ends of the earth ! This very people sung the 
calling of the Gentiles in their divinely inspired Psalmt 
in the Temple of Solomon, two hundred and fifty (250) 
years before the old city of Rome wu built i ^' QoA be 
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ncifttl unto us, and bless us, and cause His face to shine 
opon us,** were the words of their song. And the choir 
replied, "That Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy 
taTing health among all nations. Let the people praise 
Thee, O Ood; let all the people praise Thee. O let the 
nations be glad, and sing for joy : for Thou shalt judge 
the people righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. 
Let the people praise Thee, O God ; let all the people 
pruM Thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase ; 
ind Ood, even our own God, shall bless us. God shall 
bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fiear Him.** 
(P*. Ixvii.) 

Have you remarked, dear friends, the wonderful con- 
trast between the psalm and the singers ? Have you 
understood why God, who committed the sacred oracles 
to the Jews, charged them with the office of preserv- 
ing and transmitting to us promises ai\d declarations so 
anti-yevfisk — I mean so entirely opposed to all their na- 
tional prejudices — promises and prophecies so large and so 
gracious, about a glorious future, when all nations should 
be reconciled to God and worship Him alike ? Declara- 
tions such as these are not to be met with in the litera- 
tore of any people, either of ancient or modern times, 
unless where they have been taken fi'om the Book of 
Revelation. They are so full of mercy, so worthy of 
God, that we must at once see that they came from 
Himself; and we are constrained to confess that such 
glorious thoughts could never have come into the mind 
of any human being, especially at the time when they 
were written, unless they had been inspired by God. 

What should thu teach us ? Does it not prove to us 
the inspiration of the holy Book of God, the divine ori- 
gin of these subHme and wonderful promises ? And does 
it not also teach us the inestimable value of the holy 
Scriptures — the happiness of those who possess them — { 
the obligation laid on each of us to love them, to priae 
them as a precious treasure, and to study them diligently 
with prayer and thankfulness, as the words of God to us ? 
But let us go on to the next verses (ver. 26, 27). I 
did not intend to return to the subject of geology, but on 
reading these verses again, two more facts have occurred 
to me which I should wish still to mention j and I have 
a picture to show you, which will give you a better idea 
than words alone can do of the recent discoveries of 
geolog'ists. You will see a representation of what has 
been revealed to us written on the rocks of the earth, and 
you will once more observe the wonderful harmony be- 
tween the revelations made to us in the Book of Nature 
and in the Book of Holy Scripture. 

** And God said. Let us make man .... so God 
created man.** 

You see that man was the last of God*s great works. 
Geologist have of late yean studied the posinon of the 
various rocks so carefully, that they tell with a great de- 
gree oi certainty which are the oldest, and which the most 
recent. You know that when antiquarian: search among 
the ruins of an old city they often find coins under the 
foundation stones of the various buildings, which had 
been put there, as is frequently the custom still, when 
those houses were built. By means of these coins, even 
a child who could read the dates could tell how old the 
various buildings are. Well, dear children, it is in some- 
thing of the same way that geologists know the age of 
the rocks ; for when God created them He caused some 
of each of His successive creations to be imbedded in the 
very heart of the diflerent kinds of rocks, so that g eolo- 
giits can tell what is the comparative age of the various 
strata, or layers, by the nature of the fossils which they 
find in them. But remember well that they all agree in 
saying that, as Moses has told us, man is much the most 
recent of all God*s creatures. j 



There are now two Bible facts which I wish yon to 
observe before beginning to speak to you of the creation 
of man. ^ 

Remark in the a6th verse xhxt there was no evenings 
no revolution, no period of darkness immediately before 
the creation of man. You have seen that there were 
evenings between all the preceding great works of creation 
— between that of the light on the first and that of the 
air on the second day; between that of the air and that 
of the dry land and the plants on the third day ; betw^n 
each of the creations of the plants, of the great lights, 
and of the creatures which sprang from the waters, on 
the fourth and fifth days; and between the creation of 
the creatures which sprang from the waters and those 
brought forth by the earth on the sixth day. But then, 
on the contrary, there is no evening between the creation 
of the terrestrial animals and oC man ; and you may also 
observe, that in the verses which follow our text the 
Scripture does not speak of any evening as taking place 
between the sixth and the seventh days. 

Why, you may ask, do I tell you to remark this ? It b 
because this fact corresponds so wonderfully with the dis- 
cs veries lately made by Sir Charles Lyell in the tertiary 
rocks : and at the same time it answers an objection made 
to me on the subject of one of our former lessons, and it 
gives us another testimony fix>m science to the truth of 
the Scripture history of creation. 

The following was the objection stated to me : " Sir," 
said the objector, ** do you not know that Lyell has dis- 
covered that between all the species of plants and ani- 
mals now on earth, and those which were extinct long 
before the appearance of man, there is an uninterrupted sue- 
session; that both of these lived on the earth at the same 
time ; that there has been no chaos, no interruption, no 
darkness, no violent destruction, none of those great revolu- 
tions which took place before the formation of the sec- 
ondary rocks and of the primary rocks, of the Jurassic 
rocks, of the carboniferous rocks, of the silurian rocks^?** 

Well, you see that this is just what b indicated 
in Scripture; for, according to the account of Mosei, 
there was no evening between the creations of the sixth 
day and the creation of man, which terminated it ; and 
no evening followed before the seventh day. 

** But, sir,** continued he, *< according to your own 
account, those evenings which are enumerated by Moses, 
and those great periods of convulsion and revolution to 
which all geologists testify, must necessarily have destroyed 
all the early works of creation — must have destroyed the 
great forests of the old world — must have destroyed the 
marine animals — must have destroyed the many kinds of 
fossil fish which Agassis has counted — must have de- 
stroyed the old shells and the terrestrial animals — so that 
most of the species formerly living, which are found 
buried in the rocks, are not the same as the species now 
existing. You cannot, therefore, be justified in saying, 
as you do, that the discoveries of geology correspond with 
t^ e history of creation as related by Moses ; for the spe- 
cies of animals which are shown to us in museums are 
not the same as those now to be seen in our woods and 
lakes — the old species of animals have perished, and are 
almost all extinct. There is no question here about the 
recital of the creation in Genesis.** 

To all this, dear children, my answer is easy ; it is, that 
those who raise a difficulty such as this, have never 
observed the second of the Bible facts to which I have now 
to direct your attention — a very simple fact, which an- 
swers the objection made at once — namely, that during 
the six great days or pf riods of creation which preceded 
the appearance of man on the earth, God never ceased to 
create. He did not rest from His work ; He created, 
and continued constantly creating, till the seventh day. 
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He htgan the creation of plants on the third ; day they 
were then called into being for the first time ; but you 
must not, therefore, suppose that he created no more of 
them either on the fourth, or the fifth, or the sixth day. 
He began the creation of marine animals on the fifth day j 
but you are not, therefore, to think that He created no 
more of them after the evening which began the sixth 
day, and which destroyed them — ^the evening when the 

iurassic mountains were formed — the Saleve, the Dole, the 
lole and the Diablerets. It seems very certain chat He 
did. During the six days, we are told that God never 
ceased to create. He might cpcate more of the same 
kinds of plants and the same kinds of animals as at first, 
but He aUo continued to create new families of plants 
and new kinds of animals in great numbers. All that 
the Bible tells us is, that He began to create the plants on 
the third day ; He hegan to create marine animals and 
birds on the fifth day } He began to create terrestrial ani 
mals on the sixth day, and continued constantly creating, 
till last of all He formed man, the king of creation, 
destined for immortality. 

Remark particularly the words of the second verse of 
the second chapter of Genesis : " And on the seventA day 
Gvd ended Hit work which He had made, and He rested 
on the seventh day firom all His work which He had 
made.'* 

The Hebrew word translated ^^ rested*' means "to 
cease firom ;** to rest from creating means to cease to cre- 
ate. I might prove this to you by many quotations, but 
it is enough to refer you to what St. Paul says of these 
verses in the loth verse of the 4th chapter of ills Epistle 
to the Hebrews : " For he that is entered into his rest, 
he also hath ceased from his own works, as God did from 
Hit.** God never ceased to create till the seventh day. 
Therefore, until after man was made Jod never ceased to 
create new kinds of plants, new kinds of fishes and birds, 
new kinds of terrestrial animals. 

Have you perfectly understood the explanation given 
of the words of the 3 ist verse, '' And the evening and 
the morning were the sixth day P" Where would you 
pUce the evening here spoken of} At the end of the 
sixth day ? O no ; certainly not. On the contrary, it 
was at the beginning of it, according to the custom of 
the Hebrews in reckoning their days — beginning with 
the evening. This evening was at the end of the fifth 
day ; that is to say, after the creation of the fish of the 
sea of all kinds, of marine creatures, and birds of the air. 

Remember, I pray you, that it was during this evening, 
between the fifth and sixth days, mentioned in verse 31, 
that the calcareous Jurassic mountains of our country 
were formed, and that then so many shell- fish and sei 
creatures were buried in the heart of these rocks. 

A friend, who was present at our last lesson, told me 
that a few days ago he had seen two beautiful fish which 
had been sent from Savoy to be placed in the cabinet of 
a very learned professor in Geneva ; and who, think you, 
had caught these beautiful fish ? the boatmen or fisher- 
men of BeUerive or Belotte ? No, my friends, they were 
got by the Savoyard masons. Did they catch these fish 
with a line and a hook, or with a net, in the waters of 
the lake ? No ; they took them out of the heart of a rock 
with a hammer, on the mountain of the Voirons, where 
workmen were quarrying stones to build our houses ! 

I return to the history of the sixtS day, as related in the 
last three verses of the chapter. 

Man had just been placed in this beautiful world. He 
was pure and upright j perfect in health and strength j 
perfect in beauty, both of body and mind; perfect in un- 
derstanding, happiness and innocence — formed to enjoy 
God, to refiect His image, and to glorify Him. Doubt- 
less, before he sinned, the productions of the earth were 



richer and better than they are now, and offered a much 
greater variety of food and nourishment to man. Before 
the Fall, when God appointed the food of man, it was 
the herb bearing seed, and the tree bearing fruit, which 
were given to him. But after the Fall, God said to Adam, 
" Curecd is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns, also, aod 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt at 
the herb of the field.*' Then the nature of the soilaad 
of its vegetable productions must have been in some way 
altered. Probably God greatly reduced the number of 
food- producing plants, and the earth brought forth instead 
those bearing useless thorns, and even some whose fralcs 
or juices cause death. 

At first sight it may perhaps appear to you a small mat- 
ter, the ordinance of God, by which he appointed food 
for every living thing ; but when you consider it, joa 
will find that it is one of the greatest wonders in creation. 
His abundant mercy is shown in the great variety of whole- 
some and pleasant fo^d which is still so graciously and 
plentifully supplied to man, when one single kind might 
have been made to sustain his life; and even making any 
kind of food to sustain and support him is a work requir- 
ing the almighty pc)wer of God. 

Perhaps it may appear to you a very natural thing ihit 
corn, strawberries, cherries, grapes, figs, dates, peaches, 
pine-apples, and all the various and delicious fruits of our 
orchards and of other climates, should feed and nourish 
you \ but think of the miracle which must be wrought in 
your body — in your stomach, your lungs, your heart, 
your veins, your glands, your arteries, and all the various 
parts within you — before these fruits, or ^ny other food 
that you eat, can be prepared in your stomach, changed 
into a kind of milky substance, and conveyed in your veins, 
and passed with your blood through one of the ventricles 
of your heart, and thence into your lungs, to be burned 
and purified there, and return again as perfect blood into 
the other ventricle, and thence be driven by a rapid 
movement into your arteries, and to the very extremities 
of your body, in order that it may reproduce, without 
your interference, your skin, your flesh, your bones, your 
nerves, your nails, and the thousands of the hairs of 
your head. 

It has been reckoned, says one, that the heart of a 
man at each beat exerts a power equdl 10 many thousand 
pounds. We admire steam engines and their astonishing 
strength ; and yet those of the very best construction, 
made of the strongest materials, require to be repaired at 
the end of a very short time — perhaps in a few months; 
whilst the heart and lungs of one of you may continue to 
play for eighty years and more, exerting this enormous 
force, and will go on without stopping, day and night, 
whether you are awake or asleep ; and all this time they 
are renewed and repaired without your knowledge or 
interference. 

Have you ever thought of these things, dear children? 
Have you ever considered that your heart: are at this 
moment beating abuut seventy times in a minute, or 
100,000 times in a day, without your taking any trouble 
about the matter ? Do you know that all your bloo-J 
passes from fourteen to twenty times in an hour through 
your hearts, and through the thousand ramifications ot 
your veins and arteries? " Ah !" exclaims Dr. Robert- 
son, " I could not envy the state of mind of a man who 
on hearing such facts as these is not filled with wonder, 
and does not feel his soul lifted up in h Ay admiration, 
adoration and praise.** 

It is a miracle wrought by God, that any kind of food, 
whether leaves, seeds, fru'ts, or bread, should serve as food 
and nourishment to me at all ; it is a mystery and a won- 
der how it is changed into a part of my body, so as X9 
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make it grow, repair it, and renew its waste ; and there- 
fore it was a worlc of almighty power when God ap- 
pointed man*8 food, and said of the trees and plants, '*To 
you it shall be for meat." 

What is bread ? It is a paste composed of ground 
corn, water and salt, baked after it has begun to ferment. 
But how does it happen that the corn and the salt should 
nourish me? Cqrn, we are told, is composed of carbon 
and the two gases which form water. Now, how can 
carbon or charcoal nourish me } Try to eat a bit of 
charcoal, and you will find it like taking a mouthful of 
sand. Think how wonderfully these substances, of which 
corn is composed, must be transformed by divine power 
to produce the corn, and then still further changed to 
become a part of our bodies. Then salt is composed of 
two substances which separately would hurt me, and yet 
combined they are wholesome, and help to cause the corn 
and other things to nourish me. If I were to take two 
phials, one filled with sodium and the other with hydro- 
chloric acid, and if I were to mix them in a glass, they 
would combine and form sail at the bottom of the glass ; 
and yet, separately, each of these phials would contain a 
destructive poison. If I were to swallow the hydro- 
chloric acid, it would burn my stomach ; and if I were 
to pour it into the palm of my hand and hold it there, it 
would soon burn a hole rjght through my hand ; and yet 
this dreadful poison, when combined with sodium, forms 
salt which is so wholesome and so necessary for our health. 

Ah, you see, dear children, that it was a most impor- 
tant word that was spoken by God when He said to man, 
'< These things shall be tj you for meat.** Do you not 
too often tik e your meals without thinking of the won- 
derful power of God, goodness of God, and wisdom of 
God, which are displayed in causing the food you eat to 
nourish you ? 

This leads me, dear children, to the remarks with which 
I intend to conclude these lessons. 

1 have already told you that it would require years to 
describe to you even what is known of the wonderful 
works of God It is impossible to describe man> of them 
in the short space of ihese lessons } but I wish, before 
concluding, to call your attention to one remark, which 
applies equally to all the works of God, and which plainly 
ly shows that they have all been formed by infinite wis- 
dom. 

God has not only created all things beautiful and 
wonderful in themselves; He has fitted them all to each 
other. He has made them all by weight and measure ; 
He has formed them, as it were, with a balance in His 
hand, in such a way that if even one of them had been 
but a little greater or a little less in proportion to the 
others, this beautiful world would soon have fiillen into 
rains, and no living thing could have existed on it. 

Do you wish examples of this } The^ are innumera- 
ble; the only difficulty is to choose which to tell you. 
Let us take the air as the first example. God created 
the atmosphere on the second day. It has been reckoned 
that it surrounds the world to the height of about fifty 
miles above our heads. It might seem to you a very 
trifling matter if it were a few miles more or less in 
height; and yet this would make a great difference to us. 
If it were a few miles less in height —as, for instance, at 
the top of Mont Blanc — the barometer would stand at 
sixteen inches, and men and animals would soon be suf- 
focated If, on the contrary, it were a fiEW miles more 
in height, the barometer would stand at more than forty- 
seven inches ; it would be insupportably hot wherever the 
rays of the sun could reach, and your lungs could not 
bear it long. You may judge of it by the Dead Se), 
where the atmosphere is only a quarter of a mile higher, 
•Ad where .h: barometer stands at twenty-nine and two- 



thirds, but where the heat is excessive and the air y^rj 
irritating to the lungs, as we are told in the account of 
Lieut. Lynch 's Expedition. And if the atmosphere were 
higher still, the winds would be irresistible — our houses 
and our trees would be thrown down; we should take 
inflammation in the lungs; and the nature of all things 
around us would be entirely changed. 

Take another example : On the third day God formed 
the seas and the dry land If the dry land were a litde 
harder than it is we could not cultivate it, we could 
neither plow nor dig. The roots of the plants could 
not pierce the hard soil, and they would perish. If, on 
the contrary, the earth were softer than it is, we should 
sink in the soil, as we do in a plowed field after rain ; 
and neither houses, trees, nor plants could be kept firm 
in the ground. If the water of the sea were heavier, all 
the fishes would be borne up to the surface, and would 
be unable to swim in it ; and they would die as they dp 
in the Dead Sea, whose water Is only a quarter heavier 
than distilled water, though the water itself there is of 
such nature as not to support animal life. And if the 
water of the sea were lighter, the fish would ()e 
too heavy to swim, and would sink down and die at the 
bottom. If the water of the sea and of the lakes, which 
which always contracts and becomes heavier as it becomes 
colder, did not cease to obey this law at a few degrees above 
the freezing point, the bottom of most of the seas and of all 
the lakes would be a mass of ice for the greater part of 
the year ; whilst, on the other hand, by this admirable 
arrangement, their deptht never free%e. 

You may think, perhaps, that it would be a matter of 
indifference to us whether our globe were a little larger or 
a little smaller than it is, since for so many years men 
lived upon it in total ignorance of its size. But there is 
a necessary proportion between the size and weight of the 
earth and the strength which God has given to our limbs 
and muscles. If, for example, we could be conveyed to 
the moon, and if it were like the earth in all respects 
except its size, we should there weigh five times less than 
we do upon earth. We might bound up like grasshop« 
pers to a great height in the air, but we should be so un- 
steady on our limbs that the hand of a child could throw 
mA over. And if our earth, on the contrary, were as large 
as the planet Jupiter, all other things remaining the same, 
each of us should feel as if we were forced to carry the 
weight of eleven people as heavy as . ourselves. The 
weight of a man of 160 pounds would be over 1700 
pounds, and none of us could walk or stand upright— 
scarcely even move. 

Ah, let us repeat what we said before, "The work of 
the Lord is perfect.** Tt is always good — "very good,** 
such as it comes from His hand. This is the deep con- 
viction of every true child of God. All the ways of His 
sovereign Lord ate good and right in his eyes. Has he 
not received and believed the gracious promise that " ali 
tbingSf** even those apparently most adverse, " work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them who are 
the called according to His purpose ?** 

" I will extol thee, my God, O king ; and I will bless 
thy name forever and ever. I will speak of the glorious 
honor of thy majesty, and of thy wondrous works. And 
men shall speak of the might of thy terrible acts : and 1 
will declare thy greatness. They shall abundantly utter 
the memory of thy great goodness, and shall sing of thy 
righteousness. The Lord is gracious and full of compas- 
sion ; slow to anger, and of great mercy. The Lord is 
nigh unto all them that call upon Him, to all that call 
upon Him in truth. He will fulfill the desire of them 
that fear Him : He also will hear their cry, and will save 
them.*' (Ps. cxlv.) O my God, " marvelous are thy 
works ; and that my soul knoweth right well.*' 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The full programme of proceedings of the next annual 
meeting of this Association, to convene at Williamsport, 
August 8th, with all the railroad arrangements, will appear 
In our next issue. A good meeting may be anticipated, 
•nd all who can do so should be in attendance. 



THE END OF THE VOLUME. 

• 

THE present number completes the Nine- 
teenth volume of the School Journal, 
the first number having been issued on the first 
day of January, 1852. For the first six months 
it was published under the title of the School 
Journal^ and as the organ of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association; but in July, 
1852, it became the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, and it has continued to be the principal 
educational periodical published in the State 
ever since that time, and as such has exercised 
great influence in moulding our school system 
into its present shape. 

Eight |numbers have now been issued under 
the present management. The task of editing 
the Journal as the successors of Dr. Burrow ss, 
was not undertaken without serious misgivings. 
Its subscription list had become very much 
reduced ; it was known that it had never been 
a compensating source of profit to its late edi- 
tor, even in its best days and it seemed uncer- 
tain as to whether any editorial change would 
improve its condition ; but, on the other hand. 

If u/aa ft»\t tViflf f\\t» varinno c/'K/\r»l infer^ctc r\f 



the State needed a central organ, and it wu 
hoped that, if properly appealed to, the saper- 
intendents, directors, teachers and friends of 
education throughout the State would be will- 
ing to render the necessary aid to sustain such 
an organ. The risk was taken, and we are 
now prepared to measure the results of the ex- 
periment. 

In circulation, the Journal has largely in- 
creased since last November. Some counties 
have patronized it very handsomely. And, on 
the whole, the increase in the list justifies onr 
confidence in the disposition of the school men 
of the State to give it their full support. We 
hope during the coming year to swell the list 
much beyond its present proportions. The 
names of all the teachers, directors and friends 
of education in the State should be found 
upon it. 

In the number and quality of the articles 
contributed to its columns, the Journal has 
been for the several past months peculiarly for- 
tunate. Writers have sprung up in all parts 
of the State and lent their pens to instruct and 
entertain its readers. They have our thanks. 

Friendly notices and words of encourage- 
ment have come to us from all directions. Here 
is a specimen notice from the Tyrone Herald, 
just received : ** The Pennsylvania School 
Journal for May is before us replete with the 
best of intellectual meat, and fully up to the 
highest standard of school journals." And in 
a letter from Superintendent Maris, of Chester 
county, now before us, he says : " You are at 
liberty to say through the columns of the 
Journal that I consider the Pennsylvania 
School Journal a necessity to each director 
and teacher in the county ; in fact, no one can 
afford to be without it." Like words of cheer 
might be quoted from a hundred papers and 
letters, but there is no need of doing this. 

We close, then, the present volume of the 
Journal in good heart, and we will begin the 
next, a month hence, resolved to do our best 
to satisfy the expectations of our friends and 
to serve the cause in which we feel so much 
interest, and which is so pregnant with good 
to the human race. 



The bill legalizing the election of women 

as school directors, the passage of which in oar 

State Senate we noticed some :ime ago, was 

defeated in the House. Massachusetts, how- 
ever. «^pm< nnf nntvillina tn frv tK^ ^vn^rim^nf. 
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as the city of Lynn has recently elected six 
women, Worcester one, and Springfield one, 
to serve on school committees. The London 
female school directors. Misses Garrett and 
Davies, seem to be discharging their duties 
very acceptably. 

EXAMINATION FOR CADETSHIP. 



W£ clip the following notice from the 
papers of Chester and Delaware coun- 
ties, comprising the 7th Congressional District, 
and publish it in order to bring it directly to 
the attention of all the school boards in the 
counties interested. 

Wxrr Point Cadktsrip. — A comperitiTe examination 
of candidates to fill a vacant cadetship from this Congret- 
tional District that will occur at the Military Academy, 
at West Point, June ist, 1872, will be held at West 
Chester, on July ist, 1871, at 10 o'clock, a. m. Can- 
didates for the vacancy will please to send me their names 
and post-office address without delay, when they will be 
furnished with a list of the branches on which they will 
be examined. W. Townsind, 

M. C. 7th Dist. Penn'a. 

In the name and on the behalf of the friends 
of Common Schools, we thanic Mr. Townsend 
for his action in this matter. His constituency, 
we are sure, will appreciate his liberality, and 
there is not an ambitious boy in his whole dis- 
trict who ought not to consider the chances 
of this examination a personal honor. 

In this connection it may be proper to say 
that Hon. D. J. Morrell, late member of Con- 
gress from the, 17th District in this State, made 
his last appointments to the nationalschools by 
competitive examination, and that Thaddeus 
Stevens followed the same plan during the last 
eight or ten years of his Congressional career 
with great satisfaction to himself. 

We take the liberty of appending the gen- 
eral arguments used in favor of competitive 
examination of applicants for appointment to 
the national schools as stated in the late report 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

** I. It would secure cadets possessing the 
highest qualifications, mental and physical, and 
this is just what the national schools need to 
give them the character and standing they ought 
to possess. A board would probably have 
many applicants for each cadetship, and choose 
the one best qualified to receive it. 

** 2.- It would give all, rich and poor, the 
influential and those without influence, an 
equal chance. All would have the privilege 
•like of submitting to an examination, resting 
assured that the prize would be theirs if fairly 
won. How broad and generous such a system 
in comparison with the narrow favoritism so 
Afren oracticed under the present one. 



" 3. It would be a stimulus to effort in our 
common and other schools. A cadetship wotiM 
be a prize that any one might gain, and many 
would strive to prepare to test their powers in 
the struggle for it. Every school in the land 
might be made to feel the quickening inflo- 
cnce." 



PHILADELPHIANS AT MILLERS- 

VILLE. 



A VISIT TO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



AMONG the signs betokening the increas- 
ing good feeling and sense of common 
interest between the school men of Philadel- 
phia and those of the rest of the State, we take 
pleasure in chronicling the recent visit of the 
committee of the Board of Controllers of the 
city of Philadelphia having in charge the Girls* 
Normal School, the Faculty of the school and 
other friends of education to the State Normal 
School at Millersville. 

The party consisted of M. Hall Stanton, 
Esq., President of the Board of Controllers; 
Charles M. Lukens, Edward Armstrong, James 
H. McBride, Simon Gratz, and David Weath- 
erly, Jr., Committee on the Girls* Normal 
School ; Lewis H. Esler, superintendent of 
school buildings for the c»ty ; Henry C. Hick* 
ok, formerly State Superintendent and now c 
member of the Board of Controllers, and the 
Faculty of the Girls' Normal School, Prof. 
George W. Fetter, Principal. 

Upon arriving at the school, at about twelve 
o'clock, the party was met and welcomed by 
Prof. Brooks, the Principal, and members of 
the Faculty, and at once conducted to the din- 
ing-hall, where, in company with the students, 
a substantial dinner was partaken of. 

Immediately after dinner the company visited 
the several departments of the school, listening 
to the recitations and observing the methods 
of teaching. They also visited the Model 
School and carefully inspected the buildings. 

After spending some two hours in this way, 
the students, the teachers, a number of the 
trustees and the Philadelphia guests assembled 
in the chapel of the institute, where addresses 
were made, on the part of school, by Prof, 
Brooks ; and, on the part of the Philadelphians, 
by Messrs. Hickok, Stanton, Fetter and others. 
Judging from their remarks the school must 
have made a good impression upon its visitors. 
The parly returned to Philadelphia the same 
evening. 

The object of the visit originated in the 
efforts being made to secure for the Philadel- 
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phia Girls' Normal School such buildings as its 
largely increased attendance makes necessary. 
Before proceeding with the work of enlarge- 
menty it was thought something might be 
learned from a visit to Millersville. 

The present Normal School building in 
Philadelphia was erected in 1850, and was in- 
tended to accommodate only about 250 pupils. 
The number now in attendance is 540, and 
there are several hundred more seeking admis- 
sion. The first step in the direction of pro- 
viding a new building was recently taken on 
the part' of the Councils of the city by passing 
an ordinance granting as a site a lot on 
Thirteenth and Spring Garden streets 112 feet 
wide by 150 feet in depth, and it is expected 
that this action will be speedily followed by 
an appropriation of the necessary funds to 
erect the buildings. 



COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN 
MICHIGAN. 



THE Legislature of Michigan enacted the 
following law at its recent session : 

AN ACT TO COMPEL CHILDREN TO ATTEND SCHOOL. 

Section I . Thi People of the State of Michigan enact. 
That every parent or guardian in the State of Michigan 
having control and charge of children between the ages of 
dght and fourteen years, shall be required to send such 
children to a. public school for a period of at least twelve 
weeks in each year, at least six weeks of which shall be 
consecutive, unless such child or children are excused 
horn such attendance by the board of the school district in 
which such parents or guardians reside, upon its being 
shown to their satisfaction that his bodily or mental con- 
fition has been such as to prevent his attendance at school 
or application to study for the period required, or that such 
child or children are taught in a private school, or at 
home, in such branches as are usually taught in primary 
schools, or have already acquired the ordinary branches 
of learning taught in the public school ; Provided, In 
case a public school shall not be taught for three months 
during the year, within two milet of the nearest traveled 
road, of the residence of any person within the school 
district, he shall not be liable for the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the director of every 
school district, and president of every school board within 
thb State, to cause to be posted three notices of this law 
In the most public places in such district, or published in 
one newspaper in the township for three weeks during the 
month of August in each year, the expense of such pub- 
lication to be paid out of the funds of said district. 

Sac. 3- In case any parent or guardian shall fail to 
comply with the provisions of this law, said parent or 
guardian shall be liable to a fine of not less than five dol- 
lars or more than ten dollars for the first offense, nor less 
than ten or more than twenty dollars for the second and 
every subsequent offense ; said fine shall be collected by the 
director of said district in the name of the district, in an 
action of debt or on the case, and when collected shall 
be paid to the assessor of the district in which the defen- 
dant resided when the offense was committed, and by 



him accounted for the same as money raised for school 
purposes. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the director or pretidenc 
to prosecute any offense occurring under this act, and any 
director or president neglecting to prosecute for such fine 
within ten days after a written notice haa been served on 
him by any tax- payer in said district, unless the person sd 
complained of shill be excused by the district board, 
shall be liable to a fine of not less than twenty or more 
than fifty dollars, which fine shall be prosecuted for and 
in the name of the assessor of said district, and the fine 
when collected shall be paid to the assessor, to be ac' 
counted for as in section three of this act. 

What provision is made in Michigan for 
orphan children, or for those whose parents are 
unable to clothe them suitably to send to school 
or to furnish them with the necessary text-books? 
What punishment is to be inflicted on parents 
and guardians who cannot pay the fines imposed 
by the Act ^ 



TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

Z RICHARDS, Esq., late Superintendent 
^ of Schools in Washington, D. C, pre- 
sents, in his report for iSSg-yo^ the following 
statement relating to the salaries of school offi- 
cers and teachers in forty-two of the principal 
cities of the United States in 1867. Few ma- 
terial changes have been made since that time. 

Number of cities embraced 4a 

Number of superinteodents, men 31 

Number of assistant superintendents, men..... 6 

Aggregate salaries paid superintendents $73>K50 00 

Average salaries paid superintendents ^3^ 00 

Aggregate salaries paid assistant superintendents 18,000 00 

Average salaries paid assistant superintendents. 3,000 OO 

Whole number of male teachers ^ 901 

Aggregate salaries paid $i>534*o65 

Average salary l}7oa 55 

Number who receive $4,000 and over 5 

Number who receive $3,000 and under $4,000 3 

Number who receive $2,000 and under $3,000 13 

Number who receive $1,500 and under $i,ooo 7 

Number of male teachers who receive $4,000 6 
Number of male teachers who receive $3,000 

and under $4,000 ^o 

Number of male teachers who receive $2,000 

and under $3,000 so6 

Nnmber of male teachers who receive ^1,500 

and under $2,000 276 

Number of male teachers who receive $1,200 

and under $1,500 175 

Number of male teachers who receive $1,000 

and under $i,2po , 49 

Number of male teachers who receive under 

$1,000.. • 127 

Number of female teachers 8,220 

Aggregate salaries ;$4»45Si935 

Average salaries 542 45 

Number of female teachers paid $2,000 I 

Number of female teachers paid $1,700 4 

Number of female teachers paid $1,600 17 

Number of female teachers paid $1,500 60 

Number of female teachers paid $1,380 I 

Number of female teachers paid $1,300 29 

Number of female teachers paid $1,200 $% 
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Number of female teachers paid $1,100 59 

Number of feiiiale teachere paid $1,000 and 

under $1,100 184 

Number of female teachers paid $900 and under 

$1,000 ^ 79 

Number of female teachers paid $800 and 

under $900 ', 339 

Number of female teachers paid $700 and 

under $800 678 

Number of female teachen paid $600 and 

under $700 ^ i»4*7 

Number of female teachers paid $500 and 

under $600 i)6o4 

Number of female teachers paid $400 and 

under $500 ^ i>3*3 

Number of female teachers paid $350 and 

under $400 ^j^S? 

Number of female teachere paid $200 and 

under $300 .' 92 

Aggregate number of teachen, male and 

female 9»i2i 

Aggregate salaries $5>993»ooo 

Average salary 657 00 



BRINGING CHILDREN TO SCHOOL. 



XHE State Superintendent in his late report 
says, with reference to securing a fuller 
nore regular attendance of pupils in our 
schools, that he prefers *'to lest voluntary ac 
tion fully, fairly and patiently before resorting 
to force." This seems to be the wisest plan. 

The danger of ignorance in a government 
like ours can scarcely be exaggerated. It saps 
its very foundations. It infuses a deadly poi- 
son at the very source of its life. In some 
way a remedy must be found for it, or the Re- 
public must die. 

The greatest of all the great questions before 
the American people to-day is. How stall toe 
educate properly every child in the nation f In 
answering this question the public mind seems 
to be rapidly reaching the conclusion that a 
compulsory law will be necessary to force 
children into school and keep them there long 
enough to acquire at least the elements of an 
education. Without questioning this conclusion 
at this time, we urge school authorities and 
citizens to diligently inquire whether they 
have, in the language of the report previously 
alluded to, tried voluntary action " fully, fairly 
and patiently;" for no thinking man would 
recomme^id the application of force* until such 
action had been proven practically ineffectual. 

Have school authorities provided ample ac- 
commodations for all the children in their re- 
spective districts ? If thousands of children 
are waiting for room, anxious to get into the 
schools, as in Philadelphia, a compulsory law 
would operate rather awkwardly. Have they 
provided suitable school grounds, school houses, 
school furniture and school apparatus ? Have 



they adopted proper courses and hours of study^ 
and placed proper text-books in the hands of 
the pupils? Have they employed none but 
qualified teachers ? Have they appointed com- 
petent superintendents to exercise the necessary 
supervision over the schools to make them sue* 
cessful? Have they exhausted all means of 
creating an interest in education in neighbor- 
hoods where the children do not attend school? 
Have they gone to parents who do not send 
their children to school, or to the children 
themselvet , or sent suitable agents, missiona- 
ries, to do this work for them, and found all 
the aid they could render and all their powers 
of pel suasion fruitless? If all this has been 
done, or half done, in aiiy city, county, town* 
ship or school-neighborhood in this whole 
Commonwealth, we have not heard of the e^ 
fort. And right here we make our mistake* 
A compulsory educational law may in the end 
be necessary, but he is in error who supposes 
that such a law will go far to cure evils of the 
kind spoken of, arising from our own neglect. 
Legal machinery, like other machinery, may 
do a great deal of formal work ; but it cannot 
give life or strength to the body politic. It 
will not do for communities what they ought 
to do for themselves. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
a paragraph fou^^d in the school report for 
1870 of the city of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. We commend the policy adopted there 
to the school authorities of our own State : 

'*In this connection it is but just- to state, 
that Rev. Mr. Clark, the City Missionary, h as 
rendered valuable assistance, during the year, 
in securing the attendance of a large number of 
children at school. He has brought into the 
schools over forty children who otherwise 
would not have attended school, and has been 
instrumental in keeping others at school ; for 
which labor he is entitled to the thanks of the 
school department, and all friends of education 
in our city." 



TEACHERS AS SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 



WE hear from different parts of this 
county and other parts of the State of 
j many ex- teachers being elected on school 
I boards. We are pleased to hear this, for the 
! reason that those who have been in the harness 
know better the wants of the schools and are 
better prepared to provide for those wants, in 
the change of management which they inauga* 
rate. Every teacher knows the value of visita- 
tions; and when he retires from the profession 
and is placed in the school board by the suf- 
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frages of his neighbors, he will, if alive to edu- 
-cational interests, visit the schools under his 
charge and incite others to do the same. 

The new directors will also take care that 
the teachers under them are better protected 
in their rights, having ** been through the mill" 
themselves. How much this protection is 
needed is little known by parents in general, 
for few of them appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of the teacher, and are more apt to com- 
plain of the treatment of pupils, when the lat- 
ter are the ones to blame. 

Elect the ex-teachers to positions in the 
boards. They are better fitted to control school 
interests, and are more apt to be progressive in 
their management. But see that they are live 
men. A live teacher will make a live director. 
Once interested in the cause, they will 
always be its most active, energetic, thorough 
friends. Never mind his politics — for *'a good 
school director is hard to find." — AlUntown 
Ledger. 



PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 

ANIMALS. 



WE commend the following paragraphs 
from the columns of one of thePhiladel- 
phia papers to the thoughtful attention of every 
teacher in Pennsylvania, believing that through 
the schools, more perhaps than through any 
other medium, can the humane sentiment 
which forbids cruelty to animals be fostered 
and extended. By precept and example every 
teacher worthy of the name will cultivate and 
encourage habits of decency, honesty, temper- 
ance and humanity on the part of his pupils. 
He is intrusted with the discharge of no other 
duty equally important. 

The second annual meeting of the Women's Branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
was held, recently, in the lecture room of the Mercantile 
Library. Mrs. Caroline £. White, the President of the 
Society, read the annual report. The account of the 
Treasurer shows that the receipts of the Society during 
the year have been $10,237.84. The expenses have 
been $9)34i*35> During the same period the agents of 
the Society have made 75 arrests, in 54 of which 
a fine was imposed, and six cases were held to appear at 
Court. The offenses charged were principally the cruel \ 
beating or driving of galled horses. 

After the reading of the report, Mayor Fox made a I 
abort address. He alluded to the great growth and suc- 
cess of the Society during the year just closed, congratu- 
lating it upon its usefulness, after which he introduced 
Mr. George T. Angell, President of the Massachusetts 
Society. 

Mr. Angell, in commencing his remarks, said that 

animals were treated much better in Europe than here. 

In Ireland and Scotland he rarely saw a check-rein, and 

tn the continent comparatively few and seldom tight. In 

o«r months he saw only one case of over-loadinc in 



PaHs. In London there are about three hundred drink- 
ing fountains for animals. He thought these things ac- 
counted for by the ^ct that Societies for the ProCectSoi 
of Animals had been at work in Europe nearly half a 
century. There were from one to two hundred of tboe 
societies in the principal cities and towns of Europe, com- 
posed largely of eminent humane men and women. At 
the head of the English Society was the Queen ; the Ba- 
varian Society, the King ; Scottish Society, Lord Provost, 
of Edinburgh } French Society, the President of the Im- 
perial Academy of Arts ; Calcutta Society, the Governor 
General of India. The English Society own a large 
building. Its income is about $50,000 in gold per an- 
num. Miss Burdett Coutts is at the head of its Ladia' 
Committee. It obtains one to two thousand convictioas 
in Great Britain annually. 

These societies have done much to protect public 
health in getting good meats, &c. He saw no diseased 
animals at the French abattoirs, and there were no aa- 
pleasant sounds or smells there. 

When the Massachusetts society started, a disdnguished 
citizen thought there was no cruelty in MassachusettL 
But it was found that calves throughout the State weit 
bled one to six times, before killing, to whiten the veal 
— a custom unknown in continental Europe; sheep sent 
to market in winter without fleeces ; cows kept long 
times without milking ; cattle cars bringing animals so 
cruelly that they were taken out dead and dying ; poultry 
picked alive ; lobsters put in cold water and slowly boiled. 
In one town, near Boston, a sul>le full of cattle starved 
to death ; in another, a lot of horses starved ; in another, 
a horse beaten to death. In Boston, a horse with a broken 
leg left five hours in the street, and another horse with a 
broken leg starving to death in a back -yard, that the 
owner might get the insurance. 

Mr. Angell said that he went to Chicago last fall to 
start a Humane Society there. He saw the dead mod 
mutilated animals at the stock yards. Men loading cat- 
tle in cars used saplings, weighing eight to ten pounds, 
with sharp spikes in the ends, and punched them with 
these often thirty to forty times, taking little care t» 
avoid the eyes. Eighteen to twenty cattle are crowded 
into thirty ieet cars, giving less than two feet space to the 
animal. Sometimes smaller animals are driven under 
them, and they arc carried in this way often two or three, 
and sometimes five days, without food, water or rest. 
Large numbers are taken out dead. He saw forty in<MSC 
pile. Large numbers come out filled with fever, and with 
broken legs and horni, and some with large ulcers. The 
Chicago Board of Health reported last February that 
"nearly half the meat offered for sale in that city was 
unfit for food," and probably much of the milk was as 
bad. He related his experience and observation of other 
cruelties in various parts of the United States at consider- 
able length. 

The remedy, Mr. Angell said, was first by obtaining 
and enforcing laws through societies formed for the pur- 
pose, bu' far more important is humane education ; the 
work bears ifpon human rights as well as upon animah. 
He could give the experience of many men of Tarioai 
nations eminent in the churches and schools, that chil- 
dren taught to be kind to the lower intelligence were 
most to the higher ; prisons and jails become less impor- 
tant. Boys, who were learning to crush turtles and toadi 
and killing useful birds, were not getting an educatioii 
profitable to the family or State. Every criminal in Eng- 
land costs the government, on the average, about £300 
or $1,500 in gold. Father Hyacinthe, irv view of ha 
country*8 woes, calls upon the mothers of France to here- 
after educate their children humanely. Military ednca- 
t!on has enrolled millions of the people of France and 
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Ocnnany in armies for war. Humaneeducation,aBcare- 
Ivlly inculcated through the churches and schools would, 
at a hundredth of the expense, enroll millions of the dti- 
scns of America in the great army of peace. This work 
should be sustained by every good citizen ; should be car- 
ded into every church and school. Millions are spent in 
educating the intellect. It is quite as important to edu- 
cate the heart. Rich hospitals and princely charities are 
all about us. Let not dumb animals appeal in vainj 
their suflferings are realities. 

While you Christian people sit here, tens of thousands 
of cattle between Texas and the Atlantic are undergoing 
the horrors of the middle passage, and amid the roar and 
•moke, and din of rumbling wheels, moans of agony are 
telling heaven of the barbarity of man. This in which 
we are engaged seems to us a work which must be accep- 
table to the Creator of all these forms of life. Let us 
work faithfully while the day lasts, trusting thlit when 
we pass from time to eternity we shall be welcomed by 
many who have gone before us, and realize the truth of 
divine promise : <* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy." 



Thi World's Birth- Day. — This series of 
ftmiliar lectures, by Rev. F. Gauss;n, a leading 
divine of Geneva, in Switzerland, and a devout 
student of nature, is completed with our pres- 
ent issue. It has attracted much attention 
among teachers, and we believe done some- 
thing to awaken greater interest in the sciences 
of Astronomy and Geology. The lectures, 
which are reprinted with slight modifications 
from an English translation of the original 
work, not published in this country, were be- 
gun in this Journal before the transfer of 
ownership took place. They have been con- 
tinued from month to month so as to complete 
the series with the last issue of the volume. 
We know of nothing that could have occupied 
the same space with greater advantage to the 
cause of general education. In these days 
when scientists are so willing to ignore God in 
their study of nature — divorcing, as it were, the 
revealed Work from the revealed Word — the 
reverential spirit in which the author ap- 
proaches his subject is doubly grateful. These 
lectures are of themselves worth the subscrip- 
tion price of the Journal for the past year; 
and to the teacher who has not yet read them, 
but who has preserved the monthly issues as 
received, we can give no better word of advice 
than this : Look through them at your earliest 
leisure. 



Index to Nineteenth Volume. — We insert 
extra pages in this issue for the Index to the 
current volume, so as not to encroach upon our 
usual number of reading matter pages. The 
reader will find, by reference to this Index, a 
very satisfactory exhibit of what has appeared 
in our successive issues during the past year. 
We hone to make a still better showine in that 



of the Twentieth Volume, upon which we sliall 
enter with the July number. 
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Normal School at Lock Haven. — The 
Clinton Democrat, ef May 4th, says that the 
board of trustees of this institution are push- 
ing matters with judicious speed. Work on 
the foundation goes on, and nothing seems 
likely to delay the erection of the buildings 
the coming summer. Superintendent Rowe 
has been appointed agent to solicit subscrip- 
tions, and the responses of citizens throughout 
the county promise to be liberal. 

The Borough of Ashland, Schuylkill county, 
seems to be a live town educationally. By a 
letter just received from a member of the 
board, we learn that the school buildings arc 
good and have attached to them grounds neatly 
enclosed, that the school furniture is of the 
latest and most improved patterns, that the 
school rooms have nicely curtained windows 
and walls adorned with mottoes, pictures, 
maps, &c., and that a school library has been 
established. Much of the progress made in 
the district is attributed to the exertions of 
Samuel t)avis, Esq., the borough superinten- 
dent, who is said to be indefatigable in his 
efforts to make the schools second to none in 
Schuylkill county. It is evident, also, that Mr, 
Davis is well supported by an intelligent, 
earnest board of directors. These two agen- 
cies, directors to legislate and a superintendent 
to carry out their plans, seem necessary, and all 
that is necessary, to make our school system 
efficient in every district. 



School- House Dedicated. — A correspon- 
dent has furnished us with an account of the 
dedication of a new school house in the bo- 
rough of Norristown. The ceremonies took 
place on Saturday afternoon, April 29th. Be* 
sides the directors and teachers, there were 
present on the occasion the pupils of the several 
schools and a large number of citizens and 
friends of education. A. H. Baker, Secretary 
of the Board of Directors, presided. The 
music was furnished by Prof. Thomas O'Neil, 
assisted by the pupils of the female grammar 
school, and appropriate addresses were delivered 
by R. £. Chain, Esq., of Norristown, and Coun- 
ty Superintendent Rambo. The whole proceed- 
ings were very interesting, and will no doubt ten' 
to strengthen the cause of common schools ii 
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the beautiful and progressive town in which 
they took place. 

The school house dedicated is described as 
being one of the most complete and best arranged 
buildings of th<? kind in the Scate. Careful provi- 
sion has been made for light, heat and ventila- 
tion. The main hall, from which springs a 
double staircase, is 75 feet long by 13 feet wide. 
The doors all open outward, so that in case of 
fire the rooms can be cleared of their inmates 
in a few seconds, and the double stairway and 
the large hall permit an easy egress from the 
building. The school rooms are large, with 
high ceilings. The furniture is very neat and 
well adapted to its purpose. There are closets 
for wardrobes, shelving for books and slates, 
conveniences for washing, and rooms for teach- 
ero' and directors' meetings. Connected with 
the buildings is a fine, large playground for the 
children. The cost of the edifice wis about 
$25,000. 

Little Cameron Alive. — Superintendent 
Johnson, of Cameron, is holding a series of 
educational meetings in his county, and, ever 
and anon, finds time to send us dispatches giv- 
ing in account of his success. From these we 
present below a few extracts % 

May 1st. The educational meeting at Came- 
ron was an interesting and successful one. 

May 3^. The meeting at Sinnemahoning, 
last Friday evening, was the largest ever held 
in the county, except the one you addressed 
here several years ago. It was a regular, old- 
fiuhioned ** Political Mass Meeting," in point 
of numbers and enthusiasm. The parents 
were there; the directors were there; the 
children were there; in short, everybody was 
there. Addresses were delivered by the county 
•uperintendent, directors, teachers, clergy. We 
also had select readings and vocal and instru- 
mental music by the teachers and pupils of the 
Boarding School in the place. 

May ^tb. The meeting at Sterling Run last 
night was a grand success. It rained almost 
the entire day and evening, yet the hall in 
which it was held was crowded. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was intense throughout, 
and for two and a half hours the utmost atten- 
tion prevailed. Ministers, doctors, directors, 
parents and children took part in the exercises. 



High School in Allegheny. — It is some- 
what strange that a city so fully alive to her 
school interests as Allegheny should never have 
established a public high school. As will be 
teen by the following proceedings however, a 
step has been taken by the Board of Control 



looking towards providing a remedy for this 
defect in her system. 

At a meeting of the Board of Control, held 
Wednesday evening, May 3d, the secretary read 
the following communication from the Second 
Ward local board, which was signed by every 
member of the board : 

To the Board of School Controllers : 

Gentlemen : A meeting of the Second Ward School 
Board, held Friday evening, April 28th, the oecenity of 
1 High School for this city waa strongly urged, and after 
a full and free discussion, the following resolutioa vii 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we petition the Board of ControUento 
establish in this city a High School, Where our tons sni 
daughters can be more thoroughly instructed in the higher 
branches of an English education. 

The following are some of the reasons that hare inflv 
enced us to make this petition : 

1. In all cities and large towns throughout the Noitb 
such schools exist, Allegheny, from all the Informatioa 
we can obtain, being the only exception. 

2. By the establishment of the proposed school we hafs 
one of high grade maintained at a moderate expense in oor 
very midst, and our children are thus enabled to obtains 
thorough English education under the benign inflaeocQ 
of home. 

3. Our ward schools do not afford the classificaooa 
and arrangements by which the higher branches can be 
successfully taught. 

4. By selecting the advanced pupils from the highest 
departments of the schools in the nine wards of this dty, 
such a classification could be made, and such an adapts* 
tion of teachers to this special work that a success far be- 
yond the present would be obtained. 

5. The benfits to be derived fi-omsucha school wodd, 
in our judgment, far outweigh the expense. 

6. A large number of our intelligent citizens dcsiit 
such a school to be established. 

Mr. Dennison moved that the communica- 
tion be referred to a special committee of nine, 
one from each ward, and that the President 
pro tern, be the chairman of the committee. 

After considerable discussion decidedly favor- 
able to the project contemplated, the motion 
was adopted, and Messrs. Sloan, Dennison, 
Torrence, Barker, Parke, Trimble, Hanny, 
McConnell and Jones were appointed as the 
committee. 

Allegheny cannot be considered as fully 
equipped for earnest work in the interest of her 
schools until she shall have established a Higk 
School and elected a City Superintendent, and 
we have good hopes that ere long she will do 
both. 



Still Better. — The report of Mr. W. C. 
Shuman, principal of the graded school at Strat- 
burg, referred to in our last issue, shows the 
whole number of lady visitors to have been 
tbirty-eigbt during the past six months ; num- 
ber of visits from directors, eighty- four ; whole 
number of pupils enrolled, 220. Still better 
than we thought. 
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BITUARY. 



The subject of the following notice was not 
« teacher in the narrower sense of the word, but 
he was born in the same township with the 
writer, was about the same age, attended the 
same religious meeting, was one of his youthful 
friends ; and though our paths in life had sepa- 
rated us widely and we had not seen each other 
for many years, the sorrow felt at the death of 
one so loved, so useful and so good, is not the 
less sincere. 

A Loss TO ScuNCE — Decease or a Remarkable 
Man. — Vincent Barnard died in Philadelphia, on Wed- 
nesday, April 26th, aged about 45 years. The deceased 
was a resident of Kennett Square, Chester county, and in 
his death our country has lost a good citizen and science 
one of her warmest votaries. So quiet and retired was 
his life that few outside of his immediate friends knew 
him as he was. He was born near Marlborough Meet- 
ing House, Chester county j his father's means being 
tmall his son*s education was limited to that afforded by 
the district school. But in the breast of the boy burned 
a love of nature, and a desire to penetrate her secret mys- 



teries, and he supplemented the scanty lore taught by the 
school masters, by fairly devouring every book that fell 
into his hands. His play-houn were spent in the woods^ 
and before he grew to manhood he knew the name and 
habits of every bird and plant which he found in the 
neighborhood. No closet philosopher was he \ for man* 
hood reached, he was compelled to make his own way in 
the world, and for years he performed his daily task in 
Pennock*s shops ; never missing, yet devoting his spare 
hours to hii favorite pursuits of ornithology and botany. 
He was singularly ingenious in mechanical pursuits, and 
of late years worked in a little shop of his own. To an 
ordinary individual it was wonderful how much capacity 
for work Mr. Barnard had. He possessed a rare skill in 
preparing and stuffing birds, his collection being probably 
the largest in the county. He was without doubt the 
best ornithologist in the county, and no lover ever loved 
his mistress more devotedly than Vincent Barnard hia 
favorite science. Some yqars since he planted several 
acres of trees, aiming to have a specimen of each va- 
riety that grows in Chester county. Quiet, unobtrusive 
and domestic, his life was passed among his birds and 
planu. Very few men have accomplished so much with 
so little means ; in every respect he was one of the most 
remarkable men our county has produced, and his rare 
attainments in scientific knowledge afford a striking ce- 
ample of what may be accomplished by patient industry 
well applied. — Reccrd. 
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Harrisburg, June, 1870. / 

PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 



MO. I NAMES. I RESIDENCE. 

754 Daniel Herr jSalina, Clinton Co. 

755' James A. Pollock ; Harlansburg, Lawrence ^ 

756, Wm. K. Derr ;Hokendauqua, Lehigh " 

7 57 j Miss L. M. Wilson Franklin, Venango " 

758, Daniel W. Barnhart... Sunbury, NorthumberlM " 
759' William A. Campbell. , White Haven, Luzerne ** 

760 W. G. Weaver |Shamokin, Northumberrd<< 

761 Mary A. Hartman 'Harrisburg, Dauphin ** 

462john H. Hoge Waynes burg, Greene " 

763' Henry G. Paff .Allentown, Lehigh " 



CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 



The announcement of the time of holding 
this convention was made last month in order 
that all superintendents might be able to ar- 
range their business so as to be present. If 
examinations cannot be postponed or schools 
closed for a few days, it will not be very diffi- 
cult, it is thought, for a superintendent to pro- 
cure a substitute while he is in attendance at 
the convention. It is very important that the 
convention shall be entirely full. 



BOARDS OF DIRECTORS AND THE SCHOOL 

JOURNAL. 

During the past year out of 2,100 boards of 
directors in the State only about 200, not one- 
tenth of the whole, were subscribers to the 
School Journal. It is hoped that the Journal 
will meet with more encouragement the com- 
ing year. Every director in the State ought to 
take a copy, and the law seems to contemplate 
this in making provision for allowing boards to 
subscribe for a copy for each memj^er out of 
the funds of their respective districts. Direc- 
tors need the information concerning school 
matters which it contains, and its cost to a dis- 
trict is a small price to pay for the gratuitous 

service rendered by them. 

— ■ * ^ 

TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 



THE ORGANIZATION OP NEW BOARDS. 



The Act of April 22, 1863, requires new 
schools boards to organize *' within ten days 
after the first Monday in June in each year." 
Their organization must take place, therefore, 
the present year, on or before the 15th of June. 
As it is important that the new boards should 
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meet and organize promptly according to law, 
the old boards should fix a time for holding a 
meeting for the purpose and give due notice to 
the directors elect. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a temporary 
president and secretary, and proceed to ascer- 
tain who are members, by having read the 
election returns placed in the hands of the 
old board by the proper election officers. Dis- 
puted points concerning claims to seats must be 
disposed of. Questions arising out of tie votes 
must be settled. And when it is ascertained 
who are members the board is ready to organize 
permanently by electing a president, a secretary 
and a treasurer. Those having a right to vote 
under the temporary organization are the direc- 
tors holding over and the persons duly notified 
of their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the organization are the directors 
holding over and the persons found entitled to 
seats in the board by their election. 

Among the items of business that should be 
attended to by the new boards on the day of 
their organization are the following : 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
board, if any such vacancies exist 

2. Receive the annual report and certificate 
from the old board, whose duty it is to prepare 
these papers, attach the signatures of the offi- 
cers of the new board, and forward them to 
the proper County Superintendent for approval 
and transmission to this Department. This 
duty should not be neglected, 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of the 
old treasurer com^promptly into the hands of 
the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meetings of the board. 

5. Decide whether the board will subscribe 
for Thb School Journal or not. A copy will 
be sent to the Secretary of each board at the 
expense of the State, but the law permits and en- 
courages boards to subscribe at the expense of 
the districts. No board can very well afford 
to do without it. 



ROOMS FOR DIRECTORS. 



In building new school houses in our dties 
and boroughs it is becoming customary for di- 
rectors to provide themselves a room in which 
to hold their meetings, and keep the books 
and papers belonging to the board. This 
action on their part is Very proper, and there 
appears to be no good reason why the prac- 
tice should not extend. to country districts. 
It is certainly very difficult many times for 
boards to conduct their business with due 



deliberation at public houses. A neat room 
built in connection with one of their school 
houses would answer their purpose much bet* 
ter. Such a room should be provided with a 
desk for the president and secretary, desb 
properly arranged for each member, seats for 
persons who might be present to transact busi- 
ness, 1^ case for reports, books^ papers, &C.9 
and such other furniture as might be required. 
We have seen several directors' rooms rec^dy 
that were models pf convenience^ neatness and 
comfort. A board of directors meeting in such 
a room at once assumes the character of a dig- 
nified, deliberative body. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question: Can a professional certificate 
granted by a superintendent of one county and 
endorsed by a superintendent of another coun- 
ty, be made the basis of an application for a 
permanent certificate ? 

Answer : The law of 1867, authorizing the 
issuing of professional certificates, makes them 
good only in the county where issued. Unlike 
in the case of permanent certificates, no authori- 
ty is vested in the superintendent of one county 
to endorse professional certificates granted by 
the superiitendent of another county. If done 
at all it must be done by sufferance, and as a 
matter of courtesy ; and as no such action can 
be recognized as a basis in a legal proceeding, 
a teacher, before making application for a 
permanent certificate, must hold a professional 
certificate granted by the superintendent of the 
county in which application is made. 

Cities and boroughs having elected superin- 
tendents under the Act of 1867, bear the same 
relation in all that relates to the granting of 
teachers' certificates, to the counties in which 
they are situated, as is borne by two counties 
to each other. 

Question : Did the general school law of 
1854 repeal all preceding acts cutting off* parts 
of townships and attaching them to other 
townships for school purposes.' 

Answer : It did. The general school law 
of 1854 constituted every township, borough 
and city in the Commonwealth a school dis- 
trict, and repealed all conflicting laws. The Act 
of April 13, 1867, now provides ** That the 
several Courts of Quarter Sessions of this Com- 
monwealth shall have authority, within their 
respective townships, to annex the land or parts 
thereof, of persons resident in one township, 
or borough, to another township or borough, 
for school purposes, so that when so annexed, 
the applicant shall pay his school taxes, and be 
included within the school district to which it 
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is so tnnexed, for educational purposes, and 
remain connected with the district or township 
of his residence for all other purposes." 



BORROWING MONEY. 
A CAUTION TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

The future historian in giving an account of 
oar school system will mark the present as the 
era of building school houses. The whole 
expense incurred in building school houses, 
daring any year, up to the year 1866 did not 
exceed 8500,000. Since chat time the expense 
has been as follows : 

For 1866 $ 705,198.68 

For 1867 1,262,798.68 

For 1868 i>99i>i52.55 

For 1869 2,455,847.71 

For 1870 2,765,644.34 

Total in Bvc years 89,180,641.96 

To meet this unusual expenditure many dis- 
tricts, in addition to imposing heavy taxes for 
building purposes, have been compelled to ask 
the Legislature to pass special acts authorizing 
them to borrow money to be used in the erec- 
tion of buildings. The amounts thus author- 
ized to be borrowed for the several past years 
are as follows : 

For 1868 8429,200.00 

For 1869 610,900.00 

For 1870 341,50006 

Total in three years 8i>38i,6oo.oo 

A large number of bills of the same kind 
have already passed the present Legislature, and 
many more are pending which, when passed, 
will probably increase the amount of money 
authorized to be borrowed in this way to 
82,000,000. 

In view of the whole subject, it is considered 
proper to caution boards of directors, 

1 . Iff regard to the amoufft offftoffey borrowed. 
The debt of a district should not be swelled to 
an amount greater than what is absolutely 
needed. A district can easily be saddled with 
a debt contracted by an injudicious board of 
directors under which the people will be com- 
pelled to groan for years. We must have good 
school houses cost what they may, but there 
may be extravagance even in doing such a good 
work as building a school-house. 

2. Iff regard to a provisiott for a siffkiffg fuffd. 
School houses are built for future generations as 
well as for the present one ; it is right, there- 
fore, to allow them to bear a part of the ex- 
pense of their erection. A school board com- 
pelled to incur a debt for the erection of a 



school house is not under any obligation to 
provide for its payment in one, two or hsc 
years. Indeed, an effort to do so sometimes 
results in crippling the schools. Districts 
could be named that are now taxing themselves 
so heavily to pay for their school houses that 
they are compelled to have short school terms 
and to employ poor teachers. Instead of levy- 
ing taxes sufficient to pay off" the debt, it is gener- 
ally the best policy to provide a sinking fund 
by which the debt will be gradually but surely 
diminished. 

3. Iff regard to the rate of iffterest. Schoo} 
boards o.ght to be able to borrow money at 
the lowest current rate of interest, since the 
whole property of the district borrowing it is 
bound for its payment. The bond of a school 
board ought to be as good as a mortgage on all 
this property. But if one can judge from the 
rates of interest named in the acts passed by the 
Legislature, our boards are generally paying one 
or two per cent, more than these current rates* 
If so, is it not saddling the people with an unne* 
sary burden? Directors should see that the 
bonds they issue are properly executed, that 
their character as a first- class security is well 
understood that the interest on them is promptly 
paid, and then they will be able to avoid paying 
exorbitant rates of interest for the money they 
borrow. There is certainly no reason, unless 
it arises from a want of business tact in con- 
ducting the transaction, why the board of 
school directors of a district should pay eight 
per cent, for money when a farmer living in the 
same district can borrow it at six. Pennsylva- 
nia is making magnifictnt appropriations for 
the education of her youth ; let all those con* 
nected with the administration of the system have 
a due regard to their economical expenditure. 



ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 



Adams — The county Normal School has thirty namet 
enrolled, eight of whom have taught, some with great 
success. Among them are eight young ladies of Gettys* 
burg, who have been under the tuition of the county su- 
perintendent for five years past. Three years in the Get- 
tysburg high school, and two years it' the county Normal. 
Two of them taught the past winter, and were eminently 
successful. Recently the superintendent dictated fifty 
words in Orthography, the list being the same that wat 
used on a late occasion in the Williamsport high school. 
One lady spelled every word correctly, five others missed 
but two words each. Every year, after the regular exami- 
nations are closed, the superintendent is besieged with peti- 
tions from directors to certificate rejected candidates, so that 
they may have teachers for their schools at their own 
racesj but this year a higher grade of qualification has 
been established, and it wiil be rigidly adhered t9 
throughout. We Have been employing, each year, a fev^ 
teachers who are deficient in scholarship, and even mor 
so in the art of teaching. They are "dead** teachers. 
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Altoona. — The district institute is a success. The 
teachers come well prepared, and desire to receive benefit 
from the exercises. A number of directors and citizens 
liave attended the meeting and have given great eacour- 
agement to all by words of cheer. The institute is do 
ing much to strengthen the hands of those who favor the 
<ommon schools, and much to weaken the eflfurts of those 
who oppose 'hem. 

Bedford. — The county Normal School, opened at 
^chellsburg, will continue its sessions eleven weeks. 

Bkrks. — The schools in the city of Reading are gener- 
ally in a very prosperous condition. The attendance during 
the winter was good throughout the city. A new school- 
house was recently opened in Marion street, which reAects 
much credit upon the school board. It is built in fine 
style, and on the most improved plan. The house is 80 
feet by 5 5, two stories high, and contains eight rooms, 
which are supplied with the most attractive and comforta- 
ble furniture. If noble school-houses and costly appara- 
tus have any magical i* flucnce in teaching children, the 
schools in Reading should meet the expectations of the 
most sanguine. 

Centre. — The schools are generally closed, and the 
past term has been, in many respects, the most successful 
•ever taught in the county. With few exceptions, gener- 
al satisfaction was given to all except those fiew who are 
opposed to education aqd progress. It is to the credit of 
the teachers that such were not pleased, and considera- 
ble "rattling** among the 'Mry bones** was heard. This 
is the best evidence of the advancement our teachers are 
tnaking \ their own knowledge and judgment are con- 
f ulted instead of being led off by the narrow views of ig- 
norant fault-finders. 

Clinton. — Last month was devoted to the county 
"Normal Institute, which is still in session at Saluna. 
Upward of thirty teachen, or such as are preparing to teach, 
are in attendance. A course of lectures on educational 
topics is being delivered before the institute. Among the 
lecturers are Prpf. A. N. Raub,Rev. J. W. Goodlin, Rev. 
W. H. Gotwald, and others. Much interest has been 
manifested in these lectures by both teachers and citizens. 
-In order to secure r'*gular attendance in our schools, early 
in the fall, announcements were made through the county 
papers that the names of scholars who attended every 
4ay, and those who missed but one or t^o days in the 
term, would be published in both county papers. Already 
several hundred names have teen published. 

Delaware. — Upper Darby township is about erecting 
a large two-story school building. South Chester 
borough has also decided to build a large two-story school 
house. 

Erie. — The county Association was held at Girard, 
April 14th and 15th. The meeting was not very well 
attended, but its exercises were highly interesting. 
Among the resolutions passed was one commending the 
xourse of the county superintendent in his efforts to raise 
the standard of qualifications among the teachers of the 
county; also one requesting the pastors of churched in 
the county to manifest a deeper interest in the cause of 
education. 

Franklin. — The schools of the county have all closed 
except those of Chambersburg. With a few exceptions, 
the teachers gave general satisfiiction during the past 
term. Considering the qualifications of some of the 
teachers, it is surprising that so little complaint was 
heard. The normal class now in session is making con- 
siderable progress. The branches taught are those 
named on the provisional certificate : Algebra, Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, Latin, Wick- 
'■raham*8 Methods of Instruction, &c. 

Lebanon. — A fine cabinet organ has lately been pro- 



cured for the us ^ of the Lebanon female high school. 
Under the management of Miss. Sue D. Richardson, thit 
school has made excellent progress duri.ig the last session. 

Lycoming. — The winter term has closed in all the 
schools of the county. Some distrcts have opened a sum- 
mer term for three months, for the benefit of those too 
young to attend during the winter months. In other 
districts, where circumstances are favorable, tea':hers will 
open subscription schools for a summer term. The county 
Normal Institute at Montoursville is now in successful 
operation, with no students, many of whom have just 
come out of the school-room, and changed the position 
of teacher for that of student. 

Mercer. — In the recent examinations, no certificates 
of a lower average than %\ were issued. As it is under- 
stood this would be the rule, in some cases the examina- 
tions were not so largely attended as they were last year. 
This county has more teachers than schools ; and, as di- 
rectors are not always careful in examining certificates, it 
was thought best to adopt this rule in order to reduce the 
number and secure a better class of teachers. 

Perry. — The directors of Spring township are erecting 
a new brick school house to take the place of a little old 
log hut. The Landisburg borough board are remodeling 
the old stone school house instead of building a new one 
as they should have done. The county superintendent 
is engaged in teaching a normal class of thirty-two 
students, most of whom are teachers or preparing to be- 
come such. 

Washington. — During the month the time of the 
superintendent was chiefly occupied with school visita- 
tion and examinations. In performing these duties he 
traveled two hundred and thirty A)ne miles, and visited 
twenty-seven schools, in all of which brief addresses 
were delivered to pupils, teacher and patrons. The 
average time spent in each was three hours, and the num- 
ber of directors accompanying was fourteen ; while the 
number of patrons met was not less than three hundred. 
Union and Buffalo districts take the lead in school ex- 
aminations. Both these districts have active and effi- 
cient directors and teachers. Many successful teachen 
in other parts of the county closed their schools by pub- 
lic examinations, and so far as known, all were well con- 
ducted, and excited much interest on the part of directors 
and patrons. W. S. Danley, of East Finley, had, during 
a term of five months, an average attendance of 97 per 
cent. Who can do better ? W. C. Lyne, of Richmond, 
Virginia, has taken charge of the Union school in 
Burgettstown, and is bringing order out of anarchy. A 
good fence will soon enclose the school house, and appa- 
ratus be furnished for teacher and pupils. May the time 
speedily come when all other houses in the county will 
be enclosed substantially and beautifull). 

Westmoreland. — Quite a number of good school- 
houses will be erected during the summer. The several 
Normal schools of the county are well attended. Exami- 
tions at the close of the term have been numerous and 
well attended. The tendency of these examinations is to 
increase the interest in the schools on the part oi teach- 
ers, pupils and patrons. The Adamsburg school closed 
on the 2 1 St ult., with a public exhibition. The pupils 
did credit to themselves and their teacher. Some four 
hundred persons were present. Dr. Stevenson, on the 
part of the citicens, presented the teacher, Mr. Mcllveen, 
with a copy of Webster*s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Williamsport. — The school board has purchased ap- 
paratus to the amount of six hundred dollars during the 
past month. This, with what was purchased in the 
early part of the term, makes eight hundred and fifty 
dollars thus expended. They have also expended nearly 
three hundred dollars for outline maps. 
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Wbem trb Sun Nxtbk Sits. — The following graphic I 
paragraph is from the description of a scene witnessed by 
Mr. Cajnpbell and his party in the north of Norway, 
irom a cliff one thousand feet above the sea : 

''The ocean stretched away in silent vastness at our 
feet; the sound of the waves scarcely reached our airy 
lookout; away in the north the huge old sun swung low 
along the horizon, like the slow beat of the pendulum in 
the tall clock of our grandfather's parlor corner. We all 
Stood silent, looking at our watches. When both hands 
came together at twelve, midnight, the fiill round orb 
hung triumphantly above the wave — a bridge of gold 
runiung due north spanned the water between us and 
him. There he shone in silent majesty that knew no 
setting. We involuntarily took off our hats, and no 
word was said. Combine, if yon can, the most brilliant 
sunrise and sunset you ever saw, and its beauties will pale 
before the gorgeous coloring which now lit up the ocean, 
heaven and mountain. In half an hour the sun had 
swung by perceptibly on its beat ; the colors changed to 
those of morning, a fresh breeze rippled over the flood, 
one songster after another piped up in the grove behind 
us — we had slid into another day." 

What thk Txlescopi is Doing. — One of the largest 
telescopes, it is well known, is owned by the Chicago 
University. The distinct work of this instrument is to 
make, in connection with nine chief observatories of 
Europe and America, an entirely new catalogue of two 
.hundred and fif^ thousand stars, determining the right 
ascension and declination of each particular star, so that 
by observing its position astronomers may, in far-off ages, 
be able to pronounce authoritatively on its motion, and to 
declare in what direction it has proceeded through the il- 
limitable voids. At this moment it is slowly and surely 
performing its sublime work, and furnishing those far-off 
tttronomera the data upon which to base their calcula- 
tions respecting that mighty problem, the direct motion 
of the sun through space. 

What has become of the Great American Desert of 
our boyhood days? The Pacific railroad spans the country 
from the Missouri to the Pacific, and we only know that 
it passes over a certain district of country where the alka- 
line dust is very annoying, which is the same as that 
old twin sister of Sahara. But science shows that this 
desert consists of almost inexhaustible quantities of gyp- 
sum, chloral of soda, chlorite of potassium, silicates, and 
other alkaline matter, which is exceedingly fertilizing 
when irrigated and properly worked. It needs but mois- 
ture to make these arid wastes produce every variety of 
crop as well as the prairies of the West. The settlement 
of the country east of the ** desert ** u gradually causing 
more rain to fall, as forests are set out or spring up in* 
voluntarily, and no fiear need be felt but sooner or later 
fertile fields will smile along the track where death once 
held carnival over animal life that ventured thereon. 

Thx caves of Malta are full of the bones of elephants, 
which indicates a very different state of things in time 
past. It is as much as a man can do to subsist there now^ 
after an immense quantity of earth has been carted over 
irom Africa to cover the barren rocks. Dr: Leith Adams 
has been examining the fossils, and makes out three dis- 
tinct forms : one of the average dimensions of existing 
African and Asiatic species, and two others, differing 
from each other not only in size, but also in other osteo- 
logical characteristics ; but both ofcomparatively small o r 
dwarf character. 



Thx recent expedition of Mr. Fonyth fiom Bridili 
India to Yarkand, in Tartaxy, was fraught with great 
difficuldes on the route, one of the severest of which 
that was the travelers, for many days together, had to liT* 
at so high an elevation that the inconvenience to thdr 
lungs was very sensible. 

A cuftious movement of the magnetic needle wat 
noticed by an observer in Italy during the eclipse of the 
sun in December last. The needle followed Its usual 
course until the beginning of the eclipse. It then re- 
traced its course until the instant of totality, and Immedi- 
ately afterward began to move westward until it had re- 
gained the exact position it occupied when the eclipse 
commenced. 

Thx rich bland of New Guinea, which lies north of 
Australia, and is three times the size of Great Britain^ b 
one of the most completely unknown parts of the earth ) 
and although Its coasts were discovered nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago it has never yet been traversed by 
any European. We learn from the Academy that the 
Russian steam corvette Witiaz left Europe in December 
for a seven or eight years* cruise among the islands of the 
Pacific, the first two of which are to be devoted entirely 
to the survey of the great island. 

BaiDOKPOftT, Conn., claims to have fewer facilities for 
dying than almost any other place on the continent. The 
death rate of Bridgeport for 1870 was not less than x in 
92 ; in New York the rate for the same year was I ia 
35 ; in Philadelphia, i in 45 ; in Baltimore, i In 37; ia 
Boston, I in 41 ; in Charleston, i in 36; in the rural 
towns of the Northern States i in 67 is the avenge rate 
of mortality. 

Dr. Bvsn said the reason why Germans die to seldom 
of consumption is the fact of their singing from the earli- 
est childhood. Another medical authority sayt that the 
reason why so many Germans die of consumptMn it be- 
cause they smoke too much. The reader of these items 
can take his choice. 

A NATIONAL game law for the protection of ancelope^ 
elk, mountain sheep, deer, and buffiilo, b urged as neces* 
sary by the Chicago Post, The present rate of destruc- 
tion will, in half a century, cause thb and other valuable 
game to become wholly extinct. 

Thx electric telegraph has been extended to Vardoey a 
little town in the northern part of Norway, said to be 
probably the northernmost town on the globe. 

MAstACHUssTTS has machines which are said to repre- 
sent the labor of a hundred million of men. 

SiNCK November the General Government has been 
publbhing daily meteorological observations made at some 
twenty-three dififerent points in the United States and 
Territories. 

Thx avenge weight of the human heart b 8} ounces. 
Its work in a day b equal to nising 104 tons one fbot 
high. 

The Englbh sparrows have not only established them- 
selves in New York, but they have driven all other tmall 
birds out. 

They had a mirage at Rochester recently, the Canadian 
shore looming up in full view across the waters of the 
lake. 

Anothxx skeleton has been found in the ruins of 
Pompeii, making six in all that have been discovered. 

Thx opium trade of India yields the British Govern- 
ment $40,000,000 annual revenue. 

Thky have a genuine Australian boomerang on exhibi- 
tion in Boston. 
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Book Notices. 



MiTcaiLL*8 New Outline Maps. Larve Series. Seven 
Maps, Phtladelpkia : E. H. Butler & Co, 1 87 1. 
A few weeks since, at the publishing house of Messrs. 
£• H. Butler & Co., we saw the first set of their 
brger series of outline nnaps, which had just been finished. 
How these beautiful maps, seven in number, can be 
fnmished at the low price of twenty dollars per set — 
len than three dollars each — is, we suppose, one of 
^ the secrets of the trade,** and must remain a matter of 
surprise to outsiders. They present clearly the general 
features of physical au'i political geography. The repre- 
icndon of mountain systems, so as to indicate compara- 
dve height, is one of their marked features. The river 
coarses are well defined, and plateaus and plains so tinted 
■i readily to distinguish them from each other, but at the 
same time not to interfere with the definiteness of outline 
of the political divisions. An outline of Pennsylvania 
farea, 46,000 square miles) is engraved on each map, 
drawn on same scale as the map itself, so that the com- 
parative siie of each country is at once suggested to the 
eye. The Publishers deserve to be handsomely patron- 
ized for their enterprise in putting into the market a 
series of wall maps at once so valuable and so cheap, m. 

A Text Book or Elementary Chemistry, Theoestic 

AND Oeganic. By George F, Barker^ M. /)., Pro- 
fiuor of Physiological Chemistry at Tale College, ii 

mo, Pp, 342. Netv Haven : Chas, C, Chatjield & Co. 

1871. 

The first part of this book is designed to be an elemen- 
tary treatise upon theoretical chemistry <<It aims to 
present the principles of the science as they are held by 
the best chemists of the day, upon a new plan of treat- 
ment which the author has found simple and satisfiictory 
In his own teaching.** The second part contains the 
ikcts of inorganic chemistry, arranged systematically un- 
der their appropriate heads. The book is well brought 
out and is believed to be fully up with the times and 
to represent fairly the present sute of chemical science. 

Light at Eyening Time : yf Book 0/ Support and Com- 
fort for the jiged. Edited by John Stanford Holme, 
D, D, Elegantly printed from large type on toned 
paper, S^uarto. Pp. 35a. Cyofi&,$2.5o. New- York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1871 

A book designed for the comfort and encouragement of 
those who, in the course of nature, are nearing the bounds 
of the spirit world, and whose thoughts dwell more upon 
its promised blessings, than upon the attractions of this, 
to them, fast -fleeting life, attractions that have long since 
lost their power to charm. The work has been care- 
folly and lovingly compiled, without sectarian bias, firom 
the best and ablest writers in all ages of the Christian 
Church. It is mainly of prose selections, but these 
agreeably interspersed with choice poetical extracts, and — 
firom the attractive style in which it has been issued, the 
bold type used upon the page, and the fact that the arti- 
cles are of such length as not to weary — would seem 
especially appropriate as a gift-book to an aged parent or 
fi-iend, being just such a book as is adapted to their use. 

A Rhetorical Reader, In Class Drill and Private In- 
struction in Elocution. By Prof. Robert Kidd, Instructor 
in Elocution in Princeton Theological Seminary, izmo, 
Pp, 384. Cincinnati: fFilson, Hinkle & Co. 187 1. 
The author does not deal largely in rules and illustra- 

*ion^ but after a few of these, such as seem pointed and 
-^tical, he proceeds with selections in prose and verse. 



leaving the student with this word of advice, namely, to 
understand the meaning of what he would read, and thea 
to read it as well as he can. Common wtmt, careful prac- 
tice, and good taste — nothing more is needed in ordin^ 
cases. This seems the professor*s creed as an elocudon- 
ist, and a successful experience of twenty years would 
prove it sufficiently orthodox. We hive in'^the schools 
rather too much ^'elocuting,** as our firiend White of the 
Ohio Monthly facetiously terms it, and if this Reader, 
which can be used with any series, should aid in "letting 
us down** somewhat in this direction, it will deserve weD 
of the public. m. 

English Synonymes. A Dictionary of English Sfno- 
nymes and Synonymous or Parallel Expressions, Designed 
as a Practical Guide to Aptness and variety of Phrase- 
rlogy. By Richard Soule. i%mo. Pp. \$S. Bostons 
Little^ Brown & Co. 187 1. 

A work of this kind is indispensable to one who would 
have gracefol variety in his expression of thought, 
whether spoken or written. Roget*s Thesaurus is per- 
haps the favorite of its class, but the present work con- 
tains some features not found in that which commend it 
to the notice of the student All similar publications 
have been consulted in its preparation, and, in addition, 
the work is enriched with the results of a life-time of 
miscellaneous reading on the part of the author himself 
with careful observadon upon the use of words. M. 

A Short Course in Astronomy and the Use m 
Globes. By Henry Kiddle, A. M., Superintendent of 
Schools, New Tork. New Tork: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 138 and 140 Grand Street. 1871. 
« The design of this work,** says the author in the 
preface, '< is to supply a brief course of lessons in As- 
tronomy for the use of young pupils, or of those whose 
time and opportunities do not permit a more ex- 
haustive study of the subject. It is based on the au- 
thor*s * New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy,* of 
wliich,'in some respects, it is an abridgment; but many 
parts of the work have been greatly simplified, and the 
arrangement of topics has been bomewhat changed, so as 
t» be adapted to a work of lower grade.*' 

The book is got up in a very attractive form, and is folly 
illustrated. The matter is well selected and well ar- 
ranged. Indeed, we are acquainted with no elementary 
work on the subject of which it treats so well designed 
in all respects for the purposes of a text-book. 

And just here we want to express our regret that 
Astronomy is not more generally studied in our schools 
of a higher grade. If our observation is not at fault, 
this subject was studied in more schools proportionally 
twenty or thirty years ago, than at the present time. 
Our teachers now keep their pupils longer at arithmetic, 
grammar and other branches of an abstract character, and 
consequently leave them less time to devote to sciences 
like astronomy and botany. We sincerely doubt the 
utility of such a course. It is best to give the young 
some instruction in these and other sciences at that time 
of life when facts are remembered with little efibrt, sod 
scientific tastes are formed, even at the sacrifice of some- 
thing of what they would otherwise know of arithmetic 
and grammar. Perhaps a course of study in the various- 
branches should be pursued in somewhat the same way 
in which fiirmers plough their fields : first break up the 
surfoce with shallow forrows, and afterward subsoil the 
earth to a greater depth. w. 
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